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ART  COJJE?  TO  BALTIMORE 


When  th•  •odilbltlon  of  Jenlsh  Art  opens  next  Septsaber  21  at  the  Jewish 
Oonnunlty  Center^  Baltimore  will  follow  in  th0  wake  of  Washington^  Ptii  \ adelphia, 
and  Brooklyn,  where  this  «jdiibition  has  wt  with  enthuslastio  re3]K)nse• 

Unheeded  for  a long  tl'iie,  the  subject  of  JewiMi  Art  has  oarae  in  for  a great 
deal  of  interest,  in  recent  years•  The  mistaken  notion  that  the  Second  Consaacidment  * 
interdicting  the  making  of  images  - prevented  Jews  from  developing  their  own  art  is 
losing  ground  as  solontifio  study  of  the  subject  is  supplemented  by  •exhibitions 
open  to  the  publio• 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Beasleelj  who  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  setting 
up  the  first  Hebrew  sunotuary,  Jewish  aztists  > in  the  words  of  the  Bible  -> 

*have  been  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Qod,  In  wlsuom,  in  understanding,  and  in 
knowled  e,  to  devise  skillful  works  in  gold,  and  in  ailror,  and  in  brass•* 

While  Jews  kept  their  religion  free  from  idols  and  human  likenesses,  the  mezy 
ceremonial  and  ritual  prescriptions  of  their  tradition  have  offered  vast  scope  for 
the  development  of  a distinct  a|>pliod  art•  / 

Main  feature  of  the  Jewish  worship  service  is  the  reading  from  the  *Five  Books 
of  Moses",  still  liandHiiTittemi  on  a parcbmont  scroll,  as  In  the  days  of  old•  Spd)01 
of  God* a Revelation  to  man,  this  Scroll  is  treated  with  the  greatest  respect,  and 
fonas  one  of  the  main  foci  around  which  Jewish  Art  is  centered• 

Yisltors  to  ttxe  eachibltion  can  see  the  richly  siihroidered  covers  in  which 
the  Scroll  is  clothed,  tho  silver  pointer,  in  tlie  form  of  a hand,  used  by  the  reader  «• 
who  may  not  touch  the  sacred  test  dirootly  «•  to  guide  him  in  hla  reading,  and  the 
crowns  and  omaraants  with  which  the  Scroll  is  eßhellished• 

While  the  Scroll  of  the  Law  is  its  center,  the  range  of  Jewish  Art  is  *Frwa 
the  Cradle  to  the  Orave•* 

Fraa  the  very  amulets,  worn  by  mother  and  infant  in  a more  credulous  and 
supertrbitious  age,  Jewish  Art  enters  the  life  of  the  Jaw.  IBvon  the  surgioal 
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Instrwnants  for  the  cljreuncislen  ceirenony^  perf oxned  iihan  the  Jewish  boy  is  ajU;h.t 
d^ys  oldf  have  ooaie  in  for  «irtietio  treotaent• 

f 

And  when  the  Jewish  child  is  birou^ht  to  the  synagogue  for  the  first  tiaO)  the 
proud  iMurents  pres®at  a colorful  linen  binder  for  the  sacred  Scroll,  artistically  I 

I 

inacrxbed  with  the  child*  8 name  and  the  data  of  IAb  birth.  This!  In  the  dd-tlae- 
synagegue,  188י  the  only  official  reoord  kept  of  it* 

Marriage  certlfioat-es,  toe,  have  stlmilr.tad  the  creatirity  ef  Jewish  artir.ts, 

’ Sspecially  beautiful  are  the  illuminated  ■arria  ^o  contracts  ooming  fr<»1  X7th  and  18th 
century  Italy• 

\ 

And  just  as  a resdader  of  13an*8  raortality,  wo  see  the  silTTor  cup  used  for  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  "Holy  Society,"  whose  meisbers  ־rolunteered  their  8er\?iceo  in 
Tlsiting  the  sick  and  laaking  burial  arrangements• 

But  by  far  the  greatest  variety  of  art  objects  serves  the  purpose  of  beautifying 
the  cermaonies  connected  with  tlie  observance  of  the  Jewish  festivals  1 

I 

The  laaps  and  cups  of  blessin,:,,  ushering  id  the  weekly  Sabbatli  Say,  axid  the  spioe 
boxes,  of  all  possible  sivapea,  used  at  the  teraination  of  the  Day  of  Rost* 

The  oandlm-sticks,  bo^  antique  mid  inoderTt,  whose  light  calls  to  !Bind  the  vlotozy 
of  the  ancient  Maccabees,  who  fought  for  the  freedcaa  of  wondiip•  * 

Ihe  silver'  filigree  oases,  containing  the  Scroll  of  Eather,  read  on  the  moat 
joyous  dty  of  the  Jewish  year,  when  deliverance  from  past  persecution  is  gratefully 
recalled.  The  tert  of  the  Esther  story  itself  is  often  fouxid  in  illuminated  form* 

®le  shofar.  traditi  -nal  ram*  8 bom,  sounding  the  call  to  repentance  on  the  most 
solenn  days  of  the  Jewish  calendar• 

And  the  big  platen  for  the  quaint  sysholic  dishes,  of  which  the  family  partakes  at 

N 

the  most  unique  annual  dinner,  in  memory  of  Israel*  3 liberation  from  Egyptian  boada  :e• 

All  these,  and  many  more,  are  the  itmas  of  Jewish  Art  to  be  seen  at  tills  eadiibition. 
Modem  times  are  not  forgotten  either•  Here  we  have  the  miniatures  of  ^riiich  our  * 

^prandparents  were  80  fond•  And  by  the  side  of  theei  the  medals  struck  in  honor  of  famous 
Jews!  Heinrich  Heine,  great  German  poet!  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  Lord  Msyor  of  IfOndon  and 
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gallant  spokeft>1an  of  hie  peoplei  and  Paul  £31rllohj|  nodloal  benaf actor  of  mankind• 
Ihia  «diibition  of  30«e  80  itoMs  has  been  arran^1^<i  under  tho  auspicoa  of 
the  Joaieh  Cosaaanltity  Gentor,  and  will  be  ofwaied  Kr«  £emard  Uanokia•  It  ill 
the  "travellintj  eahibit"  of  the  Hebrtir  ünieft  Cdlle1^e-4e1riA  of  ReOLigion*a 

ilaaeua  in  Cincinnati•  TraTelling  £rom  coast  to  coaat,  this  ojdiibit  is  one  of  the 
many  sexvioe#  rendered  by  Ajae11ca*8  first  rabbinical  saainaiy  to  the  easBiinitgr  at 
large• 


J0JISII  COIIIiüI'lirj:  Cai'ITER 
30$  ]lest  lionur.ient  Street 


FROM  SEPTEI.33ER  22  TO  OCTOBER  21,  19$h 


Schcdiile  of  Events 


— Openinr;  of  Exhibit 
Speaker:  Dr.  Louis  L,  Kaplan 
Refreshnonts  rdll  be  served. 

— iounc  People's  Prof.ran  (1? 
tx  Over) 

Speaker:  Puabbi  Richard  Stern- 
ber^er 

— Sisterhoods  and  Brotherhoods 
Evening 

Speaker:  Rabbi  Jacob  B׳, 

- Children's  Proj^ran  (Sunday 
School  Grades  0 throurjh  10) 
Speaker:  Rabbi  Robert  L,  Lehi.ian 
Hefreslvionts  v;lll  be  served. 

Orcani-zations  Prorrar; 

Speaker:  Rabbi  Sar.iucl  Rosen- 
blatt 


200  to  $:00  P.  H. 

7:30  to  10:00  P.  M. 

holidays,  2:00  to  !;:00  P,  II. 

. Rashanah  and  the  day  before 
closed. ) 


I'lTodncsday,  Septenber  22,  0:30  P.  M 


Sunday,  October  300ג 3 ג  P.  1.1» 


T1\esday,  October  $,  0:30  P.  M. 


Sunday,  October  10,  3500  P*  II, 


Sunday,  October  17,  3:00  P.  M« 


Exlרibרt  Open  to  the  Public: 

Daily,  except  holidays 


Fridays  and  the  day  before 
(Except  the  day  before  Ros' 
Yon  Kippur,  vdien  it  vdll  b 


Sundays,  2:00  to  5:00  P.  M, 
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compliments• 


Creating  Commitment  in  Our  Religious  Schools  * 

RABBI  EUGENE  BORO  WITZ,  Community  Synagogue,  Port  Washington,  Long  Island 


balance  our  sociological  maladjustment,  an  emotional  sinking 
fund  we  lay  up  to  offset  the  deficits  we  incur  by  being 
different — a means  to  self-delusion  by  which  we  hope  to 
achieve  some  peace  of  mind?  Or  is  Judaism  today  what  it 
was  in  the  past,  a faith  to  live  by,  a set  of  values  to  judge  by, 
and  our  primary  source  of  truth  about  God,  man,  and  the 
universe  ? 

If  Judaism  is  more  than  a means  toward  adjustment;  if  it 
is  more  than  an  analgesic  for  our  minority  status ; if  it  is  an 
end  in  itself ; if  it  is  still  meaningful ; if  it  is  still  true ; then 
we  cannot  settle  for  conditioning.  Instead  we  require  com- 
mitmenfr“ 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  RELIGIOUS  COMMITMENT? 

We  require  a Jew  whose  Judaism  is  a part  of  his  very  self, 
his  identity,  his  life — one  whose  Judaism  is  no  separate 
bundle  of  feelings  or  emotions  which  stands  apart  from 
what  he  is.  We  require  a Jew  whose  Judaism  is  not  some-  1 
thing  special  or  additional  in  him,  but  an  essential  part  of  i 
him,  as  inseparable  from  him  as  his  sense  of  duty,  his  re- 
action  to  beauty  and  his  attitude  toward  right  and  wrong. 
His  Judaism  is  what  he  is,  because  he  has  committed  him- 
self,  his  life,  his  talent,  his  knowledge,  his  hopes,  his  fears 
to  Judaism  and,  through  it,  he  will  live  his  days. 

Jewish  educators  who  believe  in  Judaism  are  dedicated  to 
making  every  child  in  their  schools  become  this  kind  of 
devoted  Jew. 

The  goal  of  commitment  is  not  a substitute  for  condition- 
ing.  We  still  require  it.  Surely  we  cannot  expect  a normal 
person  to  unite  his  life  with  a faith  he  despises.  But  com- 
mitment  goes  at  least  two  steps  be)'0nd  conditioning.  When 
we  achieve  commitment  we  strive  to  live  by  Jewish  standards 
for  these  are  now  our  standards,  inseparable  from  our  own 
goals.  But  conditioning  can  only  predispose  one  to  accept 
them.  It  creates  the  favorable  attitude — but  one  does  not  con- 
dition  another  into  making  a decision.  The  gap  beween  dis- 
position  and  decision  remains  wide  and  unbridged. 

Moreover,  the  conditioning  we  practice  is  based  on  the 
pleasantness  of  Jewishness.^ut  being  a Jew  is  often  not 
pleasant.  To  be  a Jew  in  our  society  takes  a special  effort, 
an  OffofT not  required  of  others.  For  many  in  our  own  day, 
the  pleasures  of  Judaism  are  not  worth  the  effort  being 
Jewish  requires — and  this  in  a pleasant,  prosperous  decade. 
In  another  decade  filled  with  the  turbulence  say  of  the  30’s, 
how  many  buyers  would  Judaism  find  in  a market  where 
prices  were,  high  and  dividends  small? 

In  a larger  sense,  what  would  have  been  the  outcome  of 
Jewish  history  with  its  record  of  suffering  and  martyrdom 


It  is  a sign  both  of  some  modest  success  in  Jewish  education 
and  of  some  emerging  maturity  in  the  ranks  of  Reform  Jewry 
that  we  can  devote  ourselves  to  this  particular  problem:  the 
creation  of  commitment  in  our  religious  schools. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  we  Jewish  educators  would  have 
felt  happy  if  we  were  transmitting  to  each  child  the  facts  of 
Judaism.  Let  the  child  know  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
memorize  some  of  the  more  beautiful  passages  from  the 
Bible.  Let  him  be  familiar  with  the  prayer  book  and  be  able 
to  read  at  least  its  more  important  prayers  in  Hebrew.  Let 
him  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  people,  the  cycle 
of  its  religious  year  and  the  important  events  in  each  man’s 
life.  Indeed,  this  list  of  information  is  impressive  and  there 
are  many  who  would  still  consider  this  their  sole  goal. 

But  a little  reflection  reminds  us  that  there  is  a consider- 
able  gap  between  the  mind  and  the  soul.  It  is  one  thing  to 
know  the  facts  of  history,  the  terms  for  our  ceremonies  and 
the  words  of  our  prayers,  and  quite  another  to  want  to  live 
by  them.  It  did  not  take  long  for  Jewish  educators  to  rec- 
ognize  that  more  important  than  information  was  attitude — 
'and  the  attitude  of  most  Jews  to  Judaism  in  our  society  was 
decidedly  negative.  If  the  Jew  was  unhappy  in  his  Jewish- 
ness  he  could  scarcely  be  receptive  or  retentive,  nor  would 
he  allow  what  Jewish  information  he  absorbed  to  enter  into 
his  life.  More  important,  the  addition  of  knowledge  would 
not  of  itself  change  the  attitude,  and  unless  a change  was 
made,  the  system  was  self-destructive. 

POSITIVE  JEWISH  CONDITIONING 

So  Jewish  educators  and  Jewish  parents  (the  true  Jewish 
educators)  set  to  work  to  condition  a generation  of  Jews 
positively  to  Judaism.  The  Jewish  holidays  became  the  focus 
of  this  effort.  Chanuko  became  a major  Jewish  festival  as 
did  Purim,  and  every  Jewish  pleasure  from  hakofos  to 
homontaschen  was  brought  to  bear  upon  our  impressionable 
charges  with  wonderful  results.  By  and  large  our  children 
today  have  a sense  of  security  in  their  Jewishness,  and  more 
than  that,  a positive  attitude  toward  things  Jewish.  This  sue- 
cess,  let  me  add,  stems  not  so  much  from  the  ingenuity 
and  talent  of  Jewish  educators  as  it  does  from  two  other 
— essential  factors.  First,  the  very  decision  of  our  parents  to 
relate  their  children  aflirmatively  to  their  Jewishness  and 
hence  to  take  a stand  themselves;  and  second,  the  innate 
value  and  worth  of  the  Jewish  heritage  itself  which,  given 
a chance  to  be  heard,  has  again  asserted  its  ability  to  speak 
with  meaning  to  us  as  it  did  in  the  past. 

But  this  in  turn  has  brought  us  to  our  present  embarrass- 
ment.  Is  Judaism  a psychological  gimmick  we  use  to  counter- 
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Unfortunately,  there  do  not  spring  to  mind  readily  a hun- 
dred  memories  of  the  modern  religious  men  we  desire,  dedi- 
cated  to  their  own  faith  yet  not  intolerant  of  that  of  others, 
devoted  to  their  own  religious  system  yet  not  parochial  in 
their  interests,  devout  yet  not  medieval.  Such  a man  does 
not  require  explanation  but  exemplars. 

This  is  what  Judaism  wants  of  the  Jew.  Indeed  this  is 
what  every  religion  wants  of  its  adherents  for  this  is  what 
God  truly  requires  of  us. 

Then  how  shall  we  try  to  reach  this  goal? 

RELIGIOUS  COMMITMENT  CANNOT  BE  TAUGHT 

Let  me  first  give  the  negative  prescriptions.  No  principal, 
no  teacher,  no  human  being  can  "commit”  another  to  a 
religion,  a faith,  a way  of  life.  Commitment  comes  from 
within.  It  is  something  you  will,  consciously  öf'ünconsciously 
—and  as  the  will  is  finally  free,  so  genuine  commitment 
must  be  freely  arrived  at.  It  cannot  come  from  without  at 
the  insistence  or  persuasion  of  another.  ^ It  is  for  your- 
self  that  you  are  being  asked,  and  only  you  caagivs  it. 

Hence  we  cannot  "teach”  commitment  or  "transmit”  it 
in  our  religious  schools.  We  can  only  hope  to  ,create  a situa- 
tion  in  which  commitment  is  {xissible,  or  better  still,  likely. 
"The  Inner  act  itself  remains  beyond  us. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  direct  way  of  creating  commitment. 
You  cannot  make  it  a subject,  or  set  definite  times  when  you 
can  ask  each  child  whether  he  really  wants  to  live  as  a Jew. 
People  seem  to  take  such  frontal  attacks  on  their  intimacy 
rather  hard,  and  instead  of  helping  create  commitment,  such 
indelicacy  on  the  part  of  the  one  who  presents  such  questions 
often  tends  to  postpone  or  prevent  decision.  As  in  all  such 
deeply  personal  questions,  the  only  pathway  is  indirect 
and  tangential,  except  in  the  most  exceptional  and  personal 
situations.  Since  we  generally  cannot  be  direct,  we  cannot 
be  sure  of  being  the  effective  influence  we  would  like  to  be. 
This  is  the  risk  that  honesty  dictates  we  undertake  in  reli- 
gious  education. 

If  this  is  not  difficult  enough,  let  it  be  noted  that  since 
the  very  nature  of  what  we  desire  is  personal  and  subjective, 
what  will  be  helpful  or  decisive  for  one  person  may  be 
rrieanmgle^ for  another.  Eoxholes  made  as  many  atheists  as 
believers,  though  I think  it  made  momentary  thinkers  of  all. 
Some  come  to  decision  in  a moment  of  drama  and  crisis; 
others  are  never  involved  in  doubt  or  ambiguity;  while 
most  must  move  along  adding  impressions  here  and  re- 
actions  there  until  eventually  a patchwork  tower  of  Jewish 
faith  is  created.  We  require  the  individual,  and  because 
we  do,  we  cannot  make  rules  that  will  pave  the  way  to 
universal ^success. 

Jewish  education  is  really  so  improbable  a task  even  before 
we  begin  it,  it  is  not  strange  that  so  many  fall  so  easily  into 
the  traps  of  verbalization  or  emotional  manipulation. 

COMMITMENT  IS  NOT  A CATECHISM 

Let  us  say  without  qualification  that  we  are  not  talking  about 


if  our  generations  had  been  trained  to  live  by  the  credo: 
I’m  glad  I’m  a Jew,  for  Judaism  is  enjoyable.  No  one  wants 
the  dark  ages  to  return,  nor  should  we  set  our  goals  as  if  we 
had  to  live  in  them.  Nonetheless,  it  is  remarkable  how  easy 
it  is  in  this  fluorescent  twentieth  century  of  ours  for  the  dark- 
ness  to  reappear. 

If  it  is  tme  that  Jews  have  suffered  for  their  Judaism  and 
may  have  yet  to  suffer  in  the  future,  is  positive  conditioning 
an  honest  preparation  for  Jewish  life?  Is  it  even  an  honest 
approach  to  everyone’s  life  as  we  know  it?  Are  not  disap- 
pointment,  frustration,  pain,  even  tragedy,  a real  part  of 
every  man’s  life?  And  if  my  life  and  my  Judaism  are  to  be 
one,  then  my  attitude  toward  Judaism,  my  relationship  to  it 
must  be  shaped  in  such  a way  as  to  include  this  harsh 
truth  and  prepare  me  to  face  it  in  my  own  life. 

WHAT  DOES  GOD  REQUIRE? 

In  the  last  analysis,  we  stand  before  the  simple  question 
which  faces  the  Jewish  educator  in  everything  he  does: 
Can  God  be  satisfied  with  this?  Can  God  require  less  than 
commitment?  Can  He  be  satisfied  with  positive  conditioning 
or  does  He  require  the  soul  of  man,  the  whole  of  the  man 
devoted  to  Him — as  the  prayer  which  follows  our  declaration 
of  faith  says,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  all 
thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  might.  . . .” 

When  I am  committed  to  Judaism,  I am  not  committed 
to  its  pleasures  or  its  delights  but  to  it,  itself.  I know  of  no 
finer  example  of  Jewish  commitment,  particularly  as  distin- 
guished  from  positive  conditioning,  than  that  quoted  in  the 
wonderful  little  anthology  edited  by  Nathan  Glatzer  for 
the  Schocken  Press,  In  Time  and  Eternity,  taken  from  Sol- 
omon  Ibn  Verga’s  Shevet  Yehudah: 

I heard  from  some  of  the  elders  who  came  out  of  Spain  that 
one  of  the  boats  was  infested  with  the  plague,  and  the  captain 
of  the  boat  put  the  passengers  ashore  at  some  uninhabited  place. 
And  there  most  of  them  died  of  starvation,  while  some  of  them 
gathered  up  all  their  strength  to  set  out  on  foot  in  search  of 
some  settlement. 

There  was  one  Jew  among  them  who  struggled  on  afoot  to- 
gether  with  his  wife  and  two  children.  The  wife  grew  faint 
and  died,  because  she  was  not  accustomed  to  so  much  difficult 
walking.  The  husband  carried  his  children  along  until  both 
he  and  they  fainted  from  hunger.  When  he  regained  conscious- 
ness,  he  found  that  his  two  children  had  died. 

In  great  grief  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  said:  "O  Lord  of  all 
the  universe,  you  are  doing  a great  deal  that  I might  even 
desert  my  faith.  But  know  you  of  a certainty  that — even  against 
the  will  of  heaven — a Jew  I am  and  a Jew  I shall  remain.  And 
neither  that  which  you  have  brought  upon  me  nor  that  which 
you  will  yet  bring  upon  me  will  be  of  any  avail." 

Thereupon  he  gathered  some  earth  and  some  grass,  and 
covered  the  boys,  and  went  forth  in  search  of  a settlement. 

Some  I imagine  will  be  puzzled  at  this  goal  I am  trying  to 
describe.  It  sounds  rather  fanatic,  narrow-minded,  irrational. 
And  this  reaction  only  goes  to  show  what  a sorry  state  reli- 
gion  is  in  in  our  day.  Can  a truly  religious  man  be  any  less 
than  this?  Can  he  be  truly  religious  for  part  of  the  time 
or  with  part  of  himself?  We  are  a little  afraid  of  such  com- 
mitment  because  for  most  of  us  the  picture  of  the  religious 
man  often  connotes  harshness,  unreason,  bigotry  and  atavism. 
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his  presence  often,  one  at  least  made  pilgrimages  to  his 
home  to  renew  the  contact.  While  the  Chasidim  considered 
the  preachments  of  their  rebbe  important,  more  important 
was  being  with  him.  It  was  not  so  much  what  he  said  but 
what  he  was;  not  so  much  his  teaching,  but  his  being,  that 
had  its  effect.  As  Rabbi  Leib  the  son  of  Sara  said:  "I  did 
not  go  to  Rabbi  Dov  Ber  of  Mezritch  to  hear  Torah  from 
him  but  to  watch  him  tie  his  shoe-lace.”  It  is  not  as  impor- 
tant  to  teach  Torah  as  to  be  Torah.  The  truly  religious  man 
is  religious  in  all  he  does,  because  he  is  religious  in  all  he 
is,  and  sometimes  the  spark  jumps  the  gap  from  him  to  me. 

'־  * H-‘  /;  1/  :׳ ' 

THE  TEACHER'S  ROLC^  IS  CRUCIAL 

This  means  then  that  the  most  important  method  or  tech- 
nique  of  religious  education  is  the  being,  the  person,  the 
soul  of  those  who  represent  it  to  the  child.  The  indispensable 
ingredient  of  our  schools  is  the  genuine  and  thoroughgoing 
commitment  of  our  rabbis,  our  supervisors  and  our  teachers 
to  Judaism.  When  they  are  Jews  in  this  full  sense  of  the 
term,  there  is  some  hope  that  our  children,  too,  may  make 
Judaism  a real  part  of  their  selves.  Without  our  religious 
school  leaders  feeling  this  way,  how  can  our  children  be 
expected  to  find  their  way } 

So  professional  competence  is  no  substitute  for  personal 
commitment.  We  do  not  have  such  things  as  lesson  plans 
to  bring  about  ultimate  decisions.  We  cannot  have  them, 
and,  even  if  we  could,  the  most  competent  direction  by  a 
non-participating  teacher  would  doom  them  from  the  start.׳ 

But  the  rabbi,  the  principal,  the  teacher  who  is  a com- 
mitted  Jew  will  make  his  commitment  felt  in  whatever  he 
does — whether  it  be  in  his  relations  with  other  teachers, 


intellectual  indoctrination.  A child  can  memorize  many  a 
fine  phrase  about  what  he  believes.  Confirmation  classes  can 
stand  before  the  open  ark  and  speak  beautiful  vows  of  faith. 
Bar  Mitzvah  boys  with  their  hands  on  the  Torah  will  pledge 
to  continue  their  study  in  sincere  voices  that  turn  grand- 
parents  into  sentimental  slush,  but  this  is  a far  cry  from 
genuine  commitment  as  their  lives  and  subsequent  actions 
show.  Words  are  not  decisions,  nor  does  committing  phrases 
to  memory  commit  the  self  to  God  through  Judaism.  Verbal- 
ization  remains  our  best  rationalization  for  not  bringing  our 
children  to  true  commitment. 

By  the  same  token  it  is  not  hard  to  manipulate  the  emo- 
tions  of  children  so  as  to  win  psychological  victories  for 
ourselves.  They  can  be  made  to  cry,  to  laugh,  to  thrill,  to 
exult  by  any  reasonably  effective  group  technician  and  it 
takes  an  antiseptically  honest  leader  to  place  the  needs  of 
the  group  before  his  own.  The  effects  of  group  manipulation 
are  transitory  in  nature,  but  commitment  does  not  so  easily 
disappear.  And  while  commitment  is  of  necessity  linked  to 
the  truth,  such  manipulation  of  group  emotions  is  linked 
only  to  the  false  goals  and  standards  of  a selfish  leader. 
The  knowledge  of  his  dishonesty  and  betrayal,  unconscious 
though  it  be,  makes  difficult  identification  with  his  cause. 
There  is  a real  need  for  honest  emotional  experiences  in 
Jewish  education,  but  we  must  not  substitute  small  experi- 
ments  in  group  hysteria  for  authentic  emotional  participation, 
simply  because  the  former  is  easier  to  achieve. 

If  it  seems  that  the  goal  of  Jewish  education  is  impossible 
of  achievement,  then  it  should  be  said  in  all  honesty,  it  is 
indeed  a most  difficult  thing  to  accomplish,  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  in  all  the  world,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
most  precious.  The  religious  man,  the  creature  who  is  able 
to  come  to  know  God  and  to  link  his  personal  destiny  with 
the  purposes  he  sees  operating  about  him,  this  animal  is  the 
climax  of  creation,  the  purpose  for  which  the  world  was 
called  into  being.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  achieve  this  goal, 
to  help  complete  creation,  but  there  is  none  more  worth 
striving  for — and  there  are  some  definite  directions  we  can 
take  toward  it. 

INFLUENCING  BY  PERSONAL  EXAMPLE 

First,  and  most  important,  commitment  can  be  caught  from 
one  who  already  has  it.  The  sense  of  his  dedication  seems  to 
project  beyond  the  religious  man  and  those  around  him  are 
strongly  influenced  by  it.  Thus  it  is  a universal  religious 
phenomenon,  unrestricted  to  one  religion  or  another,  that 
the  great  religious  men  have  attracted  circles  of  disciples. 
Often  what  these  common  people  were  unable  to  accom- 
plish  on  their  own,  they  could  do  in  the  presence  of  the 
man  who  tmly  believed. 

Among  the  many  examples  of  this  in  Judaism,  the  out- 
standing  one  is  the  Chasidic  movement  which  made  this 
principle  the  basis  of  its  institutional  organization.  The 
Chasidim  grouped  themselves  around  the  various  Tzaddikim, 
and  if  one  could  not  live  near  one’s  rebbe,  so  as  to  be  in 
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again  the  truth,  the  worth,  the  appeal  of  the  Jewish  religious 
experience  and  insight.  That  is  to  say,  the  Jewish  tradition 
has  reacted  to  the  universe  and  its  meaning  in  a certain 
way.  It  has  formulated  certain  ideas  and  patterns  of  action. 
Whenever  a child  hears  of  these  and  they  strike  a chord 
within  him  so  that  he  responds  almost  instinctively,  almost 
intuitively,  from  his  depths.  "This  is  true,  I believe  this,” 
he  has,  for  a moment,  identified  Judaism  with  himself  and 
hence  been  brought  closer  to  our  goal. 

Some  of  our  favorite  lessons  operate  on  this  level.  The 
primary  child  really  understands  and  believes  with  Abraham 
that  the  idols  are  not  God  but  only  statues.  The  idea  of  one 
God  for  all  the  world  is  true  for  them  in  the  same  way 
that  tolerance,  love  of  neighbor  and  peace  are  accepted  with 
a whole  heart  by  an  older  child.  But  while  these  are  the 
common  merchandise  of  our  schools,  they  do  not  by  any 
means  deplete  Judaism’s  spiritual  inventory.  Judaism’s  atti- 
tude  toward  man,  his  nature,  hiS  responsibility,  his  goals, 
his  sins,  his  repentance,  his  hope — its  attitude  toward  his- 
tory,  toward  law  and  discipline  in  religion,  toward  a hun- 
dred  other  things  could  also  well  be  taught.  These,  too, 
would  raise  the  sense  of  tmth  within  the  child  and  help 
him  see  that  Judaism  and  his  deepest  sense  of  truth  and 
right  are  one.  But  to  effect  this,  our  theologians  must  make 
these  and  our  other  concepts  available  in  readily  understand- 
able  forms,  so  that  our  teachers  can  then  find  those  of 
relevance  to  the  child  and  devise  techniques  for  making 
them  clear. 

USING  THE  BIBLE  AND  OTHER  TEXTS 

And  lastly,  in  this  series,  it  may  be  of  some  help,  though 
this  is  clearly  the  least  promising  suggestion  of  the  lot,  to 
make  available  to  the  child  some  of  those  materials  which 
have  had  a direct  influence  on  other  religious  persons  in  the 
past.  Here  one  says  simply,  this  seems  to  have  worked  before, 
and  as  long  as  we  do  not  transgress  our  other  rules,  let  us 
try  this,  too.  The  Bible  was  once  a great  influence  in  Jewish 
piety  but  today  it  is  probably  our  most  difficult  subject  to 
teach.  Yet  people  are  still  affected  by  the  Bible — not  just 
its  heroes,  but  by  its  other  stories,  its  poetry,  its  prophecy, 
and  its  laws  as  well.  To  many  people  the  Bible  still  speaks, 
and  we  should  try  as  best  we  can  to  find  a way  of  acquaint- 
ing  our  children  with  it. 

Yet  we  need  not  limit  ourselves  to  the  Bible  alone.  One 
of  the  most  effective  pieces  of  Jewish  religious  writing  with 
children  is  almost  contemporary,  not  more  than  sixty  years 
old,  the  prayer  for  peace  in  the  Union  Prayerbook.  Despite 
the  almost  utter  failure  in  the  classroom  of  every  anthology 
of  Jewish  literature,  there  is  a place  for  contact  with  the 
writings  that  have  helped  other  Jews  become  and  remain 
religious — though  exactly  what  that  place  should  be  or 
which  writings  we  should  choose  remains  to  be  carefully 
worked  out  within  the  context  of  all  that  we  have  said. 

All  of  which  should  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
great  game  of  curriculum  tinkering  does  not  have  very  much 


while  talking  casually  before  or  after  class,  while  dealing 
with  the  material  of  the  lesson  or  by  participating  with  a full 
and  believing  heart  in  the  activities  of  the  school  and  of 
the  synagogue. 

Such  persons  are  truly  rare  in  our  day  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  on  the  practical  level  we  must  often  accept  far 
less.  But  this  should  not  obscure  either  the  truth  or  the  goal. 
The  most  important  means  of  religious  education  is  the 
being  of  those  who  conduct  it.  Hence  our  first  and  most 
important  task  as  Jewish  educators  is  to  search  deep  within 
ourselves  and  be  certain  of  our  own  commitment  to  Judaism. 
Only  then  can  we  hope  to  play  our  proper  role  with  faculty 
and  students  alike. 

In  another  age  one  might  hope  that  the  student  could 
pick  this  up  at  home  and  thus  relieve  the  school  of  this 
tremendous  challenge.  The  facts  of  our  day  place  this  burden, 
as  well  as  many  other  equally  improbable  ones,  upon  the 
school.  But  if  the  desired  rabbis,  principals  and  teachers  are 
rare,  if  we  do  not  have  many  such  living  persons  around  us, 
at  least  the  school  possesses  stories  of  such  persons. 

What  makes  a great  Jew  great  is  his  Jewish  living.  When 
we  tell  stories  of  Moses  and  Jeremiah,  of  the  real  man  strug- 
gling  to  do  what  the  real  God  wants  of  him;  when  even 
for  an  instant  we  catch  a glimpse  of  the  soul  of  Ben  Zakkai, 
Akiba  or  Maimonides,  living  Judaism  in  their  day  in  their 
own  way,  our  own  lives  are  influenced. 

The  trouble  is,  of  course,  that  the  man  is  dead,  not  alive; 
gone,  not  present;  not  having  the  effect  his  person  would  if 
he  were  right  before  you.  And  the  teacher,  who  does  not 
feel  the  same  reality  in  his  soul  that  our  great  Jewish  heroes 
did,  will  have  a difficult  time  making  this  clear  or  convincing, 
and  probably  even  of  identifying  this  as  the  point  of  the 
story,  the  goal  of  what  he  is  trying  to  do  in  class. 

REMOVING  INTELLECTUAL  BLOCKS 

Which  brings  us  to  the  second  positive  approach,  the  intel- 
lectual  side  of  achieving  commitment,  for  it  should  be  ob- 
vious  that  to  try  to  commit  one’s  self  but  to  withhold  one’s 
mind  makes  no  sense.  Here  the  first  and  most  important 
Jhing  that  we  must  do  is  to  make  corrunitment  possible  by 
clearing  the  way  to  it  of  untruth  and  hypocrisy.  One  can- 
not  ask  a man  to  dedicate  himself  to  a cause  his  reason 
tells  him  is  not  true  and  to  a lesser  degree  to  express  it  in 
forms  that  his  esthetic  sense  tells  him  are  objectionable  and 
tasteless.  Hence  we  cannot  teach  that  the  miracles  of  the 
Bible  happened  just  as  the  Bible  describes  them.  Hence  we 
must  teach  the  story  of  Creation  and  affirm  all  its  religious 
truth  while  still  making  possible  the  truths  of  evolution  änd 
paleontology.  Hence  we  must  dispense  in  our  society  with 
such  practices  as  requiring  the  mourners  or  worshippers  on 
some  occasions  to  go  about  in  their  stocking  feet. 

When  we  do  what  we  can  to  keep  the  road  towards 
Judaism  free  of  blocks  and  detours,  we  can  hope  the  indi- 
vidual  will  then  find  his  way.  But  we  can  do  more  than  this. 
Through  our  teaching  we  can  help  him  feel  again  and 
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cannot  hope  to  accomplish  anything  like  the  total  life  expe- 
rience  of  the  camp,  but  it  can  involve  the  whole  child  in 
many  activities.  Normally  we  would  think  of  such  things 
as  pageants,  plays  or  dances  as  involving  the  total  personality. 
But  insofar  as  these  are  labelled,  categorized,  cnt  off  from 
the  other  things  the  child  does  in  the  school,  they,  too,  are 
but  partial  experiences.  However,  the  teacher  who  can  move 
out  of  the  intellectual  and  social  activity  of  learning  to 
create  something  which  involves  the  child  in  thinking,  plan- 
ning,  executing  and  evaluating,  particularly  when  in  the 
course  of  these  activities  all  the  student’s  talents  are  required, 
that  teacher  has  brought  the  child  closer  to  our  goal. 

THE  PLACE  OF  PRAYER 

It  may  seem  strange  to  say  so,  but  the  one  activity  in  which 
the  whole  person  is  truly  involved  is  prayer.  If  you  can  get 
a child  really  to  pray,  then  you  are  bringing  him  all  in  all 
to  face  whatever  there  is  to  be  found  m the  world.  For  one 
cannot  speak  honestly  with  half  a heart  or  with  mental 
reservations — to  speak  truly  with  another  is  to  speak  with 
all  one’s  self.  But  how  does  one  get  a child  truly  to  pray? 
How  strange  that  after  all  these  years  of  religious  education, 
we  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that  question! 

Yet,  two  things  can  be  said:  First,  orav  vour  children 
when  and  how  you  yourself  can  truly  pray — and  more  diffi- 
cult,  encourage  them  to  help  you  know  when  they  want  to 
pray.  Second,  there  is  in  preparation  now  a book  of  children’s 
services  sponsored  by  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  which  strives  honestly  to  provide  prayer  services 
which  can  be  of  meaning  and  inspiration  to  different  ages 
of  children  each  on  their  own  level.  This,  most  regretfully, 
is  all  that  can  be  said  on  so  important  a subject. 

Yet  one  thing  more  remains  to  be  said  about  what  can 
be  done,  and  that  is  to  remind  us  to  be  ever  mindful  of  and 
watchful  for,  the  sensitive  moment.  There  are  such  moments, 
times  when  suddenly  a sense  of  wonder  comes  to  the  fore, 
when  a desire  to  know  causes  one  to  ask  the  full-hearted 
question,  when,  for  a change,  you  really  care  and  really  want 
to  know.  The  right  word  or  phrase  at  such  a time,  the 
answer  which  comprehends  the  question  and  the  questioner, 
which  speaks  a truth  known  and  lived,  will  reach  a depth 
normally  inaccessible,  with  a directness  otherwise  impos- 
sible. 

One  never  knows  when  such  moments  will  come  for  the 
smart  boy  with  the  broken  home,  the  cute  red-headed  girl 
with  every  luxury,  the  listless,  barely  average  kid  whose 
home  is  as  dull  and  colorless  as  he  is.  Sometimes  it  happens 
after  class  when  someone  stays  to  ask  something  that  he 
could  not  say  before  the  class  and  which  he  wants  to  talk 
of  now,  when  the  teacher  is  in  a hurry  to  get  home  and 
started  on  the  outing  he  has  been  promising  his  family  for 
weeks.  Sometimes  it  comes  with  unexpected  suddenness  in 
class  when  you  strike,  for  no  good  reason  you  can  see,  a chord 
in  the  heart  of  this  or  that  child.  Sometimes  you  see  there  is 
something  troubling  a child  or  making  him  quite  happy  and 


really  to  do  with  bringing  us  to  the  goal  of  Jewish  religious 
education.  As  long  as  the  curriculum  offers  a reasonably 
well-rounded  introduction  to  Judaism  of  the  past  and  the  pres- 
r ent  and  is  reasonably  well  geared  to  the  interests  and  abilities 
of  children  on  a given  age  level,  one  curriculum  will  be  as 
satisfactory  as  the  next.  To  announce  the  salvation  of  Jewish 
education  simply  by  shifting  the  same  old  courses  around 
from  grade  to  grade  and  calling  them  by  different  names  is 
to  avoid  the  true  goal  which  is  the  achievement  of  the  per- 
sonal,  intimate  and  free  commitment  of  the  individual  Jew. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  pattern  of  the  courses  that  counts  as 
who  teaches  them,  and  it  is  not  so  much  the  sequence  of 
the  courses  as  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  evoke  affirmation 
through  them  that  is  crucial.  We  have  enough  curricula 
now  that  satisfy  these  minimal  requirements  to  keep  us  busy 
for  a long  time  to  come.  What  we  do  not  have  is  the  proper 
people  to  exemplify  and  teach  them,  nor  a very  good  knowl- 
edge  of  how  to  bring  such  people  into  being. 

If  there  is  anything  that  should  be  said  regarding  curri- 
culum  it  is,  and  this  is  the  third  positive  suggestion,  that 
we  should  emphasize  those  activities  which  involve  the 
whole  person.  If  we  can  bring  our  children  even  for  a little 
while,  to  live  as  Jews,  to  "be”  Jews  in  the  full  sense  that 
our  education  is  reaching  toward,  then  we  have  given  them 
an  insight,  a personal  experience  of  what  we  are  driving  at, 
which  will  serve  them  both  as  a motive  and  a goal. 

SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENTS  AT  SUMMER  CAMPS 

So  far  this  has  been  accomplished  best  in  camp  situations. 
The  success  of  the  National  Federation  of  Temple  Youth 
in  its  specifically  Jewish  objectives,  has  been  due  largely 
to  its  camp  program.  It  has  done  this  by  going  to  camps, 
where,  cut  off  from  normal  society,  it  could  create  a modern, 
yet  Jewish  community,  in  which  one  lives  as  a modern  Jew 
for  a niunber  of  days.  In  such  an  environment  one  need  not 
preach  much  about  being  a modern  Jew — one  simply  is,  or 
soon  becomes  one  for  the  duration  of  the  camp.  The  ex- 
perience  of  such  days,  the  meaning  they  give  to  personal  ex- 
istence  as  man  and  Jew,  reaches  down  to  the  realities  of  ex- 
istence  and  remains  to  stimulate  and  uplift  for  long  after- 
ward. 

'This  kind  of  program  has  been  tried  with  younger  chil- 
dren  to  a limited  degree  at  camps  associated  with  the  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard  Temple  of  Los  Angeles  and  Temple  Emanu- 
El  of  Denver.  We  also  have  the  experience  of  a camping 
program  for  religious  school  children  at  the  Camp  for  Living 
Judaism  in  Saratoga,  sponsored  by  the  West  Coast  Region 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  and  at 
Oconomowoc,  conducted  by  the  Union’s  Chicago  Federation 
of  Reform  Synagogues.  There  is  still  much  room  for  trial 
and  experiment  in  this  area  and  every  forward-looking 
synagogue  should  consider  what  it  can  do  in  its  own  locale 
to  make  possible  such  total  experiences  by  groups  of  its 
children  for  even  short  periods  of  time. 

Of  course  the  two-  or  three-hour  religious  school  session 
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cannot  hope  to  accomplish  anything  like  the  total  life  expe- 
rience  of  the  camp,  but  it  can  involve  the  whole  child  in 
many  activities.  Normally  we  would  think  of  such  things 
as  pageants,  plays  or  dances  as  involving  the  total  personality. 
But  insofar  as  these  are  labelled,  categorized,  cut  off  from 
the  other  things  the  child  does  in  the  school,  they,  too,  are 
but  partial  experiences.  However,  the  teacher  who  can  move 
out  of  the  intellectual  and  social  activity  of  learning  to 
create  something  which  involves  the  child  in  thinking,  plan- 
ning,  executing  and  evaluating,  particularly  when  in  the 
course  of  these  activities  all  the  student’s  talents  are  required, 
that  teacher  has  brought  the  child  closer  to  our  goal. 

THE  PLACE  OF  PRAYER 

It  may  seem  strange  to  say  so,  but  the  one  activity  in  which 
the  whole  person  is  truly  involved  is  prayer.  If  you  can  get 
a child  really  to  pray,  then  you  are  bringmg  him  all  in  all 
to  face  whatever  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  world.  For  one 
cannot  speak  honestly  with  half  a heart  or  with  mental 
reservations — to  speak  truly  with  another  is  to  speak  with 
all  one’s  self.  But  how  does  one  get  a child  truly  to  pray? 
How  strange  that  after  all  these  years  of  religious  education, 
we  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that  question! 

Yet,  two  things  can  be  said:  First, ^pray^^^jmur  childr^ 
when  and  how  you  yourself  can  truly  pray— and  more  diffi- 
cult,  encourage  them  to  help  you  know  when  they  want  to 
pray.  Second,  there  is  in  preparation  now  a book  of  children  s 
services  sponsored  by  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  which  strives  honestly  to  provide  prayer  services 
which  can  be  of  meaning  and  inspiration  to  different  ages 
of  children  each  on  their  own  level.  This,  most  regretfully, 
is  all  that  can  be  said  on  so  important  a subject. 

Yet  one  thing  more  remains  to  be  said  about  what  can 
be  done,  and  that  is  to  remind  us  to  be  ever  mindful  of  and 
watchful  for,  the  sensitive  moment.  There  are  such  moments, 
times  when  suddenly  a sense  of  wonder  comes  to  the  fore, 
when  a desire  to  know  causes  one  to  ask  the  full-hearted 
question,  when,  for  a change,  you  really  care  and  really  want 
to  know.  The  right  word  or  phrase  at  such  a time,  the 
answer  which  comprehends  the  question  and  the  questioner, 
which  speaks  a truth  known  and  lived,  will  reach  a depth 
normally  inaccessible,  with  a directness  otherwise  impos- 
sible. 

One  never  knows  when  such  moments  will  come  for  the 
smart  boy  with  the  broken  home,  the  cute  red-headed  girl 
with  every  luxury,  the  listless,  barely  average  kid  whose 
home  is  as  dull  and  colorless  as  he  is.  Sometimes  it  happens 
after  class  when  someone  stays  to  ask  something  that  he 
could  not  say  before  the  class  and  which  he  wants  to  talk 
of  now,  when  the  teacher  is  in  a hurry  to  get  home  and 
started  on  the  outing  he  has  been  promising  his  family  for 
weeks.  Sometimes  it  comes  with  unexpected  suddenness  in 
class  when  you  strike,  for  no  good  reason  you  can  see,  a chord 
in  the  heart  of  this  or  that  child.  Sometimes  you  see  there  is 
something  troubling  a child  or  making  him  quite  happy  and 


really  to  do  with  bringing  us  to  the  goal  of  Jewish  religious 
education.  As  long  as  the  curriculum  offers  a reasonably 
well-rounded  introduction  to  Judaism  of  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent  and  is  reasonably  well  geared  to  the  interests  and  abilities 
of  children  on  a given  age  level,  one  curriculum  will  be  as 
satisfactory  as  the  next.  To  announce  the  salvation  of  Jewish 
education  simply  by  shifting  the  same  old  courses  around 
from  grade  to  grade  and  calling  them  by  different  names  is 
to  avoid  the  true  goal  which  is  the  achievement  of  the  per- 
sonal,  intimate  and  free  commitment  of  the  individual  Jew. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  pattern  of  the  courses  that  counts  as 
who  teaches  them,  and  it  is  not  so  much  the  sequence  of 
the  courses  as  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  evoke_aft^.flS^l^S*^ 
through  them  that  is  crucial.  We  have  enough  curricula 
now  that  satisfy  these  minimal  requirements  to  keep  us  busy 
for  a long  time  to  come.  What  we  do  not  have  is  the  proper 
people  to  exemplify  and  teach  them,  nor  a very  good  knowl- 
edge  of  how  to  bring  such  people  into  being. 

If  there  is  anything  that  should  be  said  regarding  curri- 
culum  it  is,  and  this  is  the  third  positive  suggestion,  that 
we  should  emphasize  those  activities  which  involve  the 
whole  person.  If  we  can  bring  our  children  even  for  a little 
while,  to  live  as  Jews,  to  "be”  Jews  in  the  full  sense  that 
our  education  is  reaching  toward,  then  we  have  given  them 
an  insight,  a personal  experience  of  what  we  are  driving  at, 
which  will  serve  them  both  as  a motive  and  a goal. 

SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENTS  AT  SUMMER  CAMPS 
So  far  this  has  been  accomplished  best  in  camp  situations. 
The  success  of  the  National  Federation  of  Temple  Youth 
in  its  specifically  Jewish  objectives,  has  been  due  largely 
to  its  ramp  program.  It  has  done  this  by  going  to  camps, 
where,  cut  off  from  normal  society,  it  could  create  a modern, 
yet  Jewish  community,  in  which  one  lives  as  a modern  Jew 
for  a number  of  days.  In  such  an  environment  one  need  not 
preach  much  about  being  a modern  Jew — one  simply  is,  or 
soon  becomes  one  for  the  duration  of  the  camp.  The  ex- 
perience  of  such  days,  the  meaning  they  give  to  personal  ex- 
istence  as  man  and  Jew,  reaches  down  to  the  realities  of  ex- 
istence  and  remains  to  stimulate  and  uplift  for  long  after- 
ward. 

This  kind  of  program  has  been  tried  with  younger  chil- 
dren  to  a limited  degree  at  camps  associated  with  the  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard  Temple  of  Los  Angeles  and  Temple  Emanu- 
El  of  Denver.  We  also  have  the  experience  of  a camping 
program  for  religious  school  children  at  the  Camp  for  Living 
Judaism  in  Saratoga,  sponsored  by  the  West  Coast  Regiom 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  and  at 
■ Oconomowoc,  conducted  by  the  Union  s Chicago  Federation 
of  Reform  Synagogues.  There  is  still  much  room  for  trial 
and  experiment  in  this  area  and  every  forward-looking 
synagogue  should  consider  what  it  can  do  in  its  own  locale 
to  make  possible  such  total  experiences  by  groups  of  its 
children  for  even  short  periods  of  time. 

Of  course  the  two-  or  three-hour  religious  school  session 
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a field  is  that  we  and  our  students  alike  cannot  tell  whether 
we  have  succeeded  or  failed,  for  what  the  individual  in  the 
depth  of  his  being  selects  and  saves  from  all  that  we  offer 
him  is  mostly  hidden  from  us  and  often  from  him  as  well. 

And  if  this  be  but  small  consolation  and  seems  but  an 
attempt  to  save  our  defeat  from  being  complete,  then  we 
must  reply  that  Jewish  religious  education  cannot  fail  de- 
spite  us,  though  it  can  hardly  succeed  without  us,  for  God 
requires  Israel.  It  is  He  who  says  that  Israel  shall  exist  and 
serve  Him.  Indeed  He  is  the  true  religious  educator  of  us 
all,  for  history  is  no  more  than  His  classroom  and  we,  all  of 
us.  His  recalcitrant  students. 

If  we  are  devoted  to  Jewish  religious  education  it  is  be- 
cause  we  have  faith  in  Him  and  His  purposes,  because  we 
know  we  want  to  help  Him — as  difiicult  and  unlikely  as  that 
seems — because  working  with  Him,  we  cannot  fail 

From  the  calculating,  the  hardheaded,  the  realistic  point 
of  view,  Jewish  religious  education  cannot  succeed.  From  the 
standpoint  of  faith  it  cannot  fail.  Commitment  then  is  not 
only  the  goal,  it  is  the  means,  the  motive  and  the  source  of 
hope  as  well. 


a remark  will  start  a chain  that  leads  to  a moment  of  inquiry 
and  receptivity.  Sometimes  (how  rarely)  a lesson  will  catch 
fire  and  involve  you  and  almost  every  person  in  the  room 
in  an  experience  of  sympathy  and  understanding  which  none 
of  you  could  have  predicted,  or  can  now  explain. 

RARE  MOMENTS  IN  THE  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL 

They  come,  such  moments.  The  great  teacher  is  one  who, 
from  time  to  time,  creates  such  moments  though  he  does 
not  himself  know  how  or  why.  The  good  teacher,  even  if 
he  cannot  produce  them  often,  will  at  least  wait  for  them 
to  appear,  recognize  them  when  they  do,  follow  them  wher- 
ever  they  may  lead  and,  if  possible,  let  them  result  in  a form 
of  expression  which  will  involve  his  students,  heart  and 
soul. 

Is  this  not  the  true  purpose  of  pedagogy — to  bring  the 
student  to  the  point  where  he  wants  to  know,  when  he  calls 
from  his  depths  for  information  to  take  into  his  soul?  If 
he  asks  such  a question,  and  if  you  have  arrived  at  such  a 
mood,  then  the  lesson  plan  is  unimportant  and  the  subject 
matter,  having  served  its  purpose,  may  be  forgotten. 

The  principal,  who  is  too  rigid  and  inflexible  for  such 
deviations  from  the  curriculum,  does  not  belong  in  a reli- 
gious  school  but  in  a factory — and  in  one  where  automation 
has  replaced  human  beings.  Anyone,  who  insists  on  rules  and 
regulations  by  which  to  regiment  and  determine  all,  or  even 
most  of  the  factors  of  religious  education,  is  doomed  even 
before  he  begins,  for  what  we  seek  is  an  individual,  personal, 
private  decision.  No  matter  how  necessary  the  rules,  or  how 
helpful  the  administrative  procedures,  it  is  the  individual 
whom  we  require — every  precious  individuality  of  the  masses 
of  dull  and  bright,  disinterested  and  interested,  maladjusted 
and  happy  children  we  see.  Nothing  less  can  satisfy  God,  and 
hence  satisfy  us. 

Does  Jewish  religious  education  now  seem  impossible,  its 
approach  so  tenuous,  its  attainment  so  unlikely?  Then  recog- 
nize,  too,  that  anyone  who  has  had  the  experience  of  the 
sensitive  moment  in  the  classroom,  who  has  helped  childi.cn 
come  close  to  the  tmth  and  relevance  of  Judaism,  has  in 
the  moment  of  their  affirmation  been  renewed  himself.  Such 
single  moments  of  contact  and  reality  make  up  for  the  many 
days  when  only  information  or  some  slight  emotional  charge 
passes  between  you  and  your  students,  and  you  wonder  if 
the  process  is  worth  the  pains  of  its  seeming  failure.  But 
let  such  a moment  come,  and  the  doubt  is  quenched  in  the 
immediate  sense  of  certainty  of  the  value  of  the  process. 

THE  TEACHER'S  REWARD 

And  even  when  it  does  not  come  as  quickly  as  one  desires  it, 
there  is  consolation  in  the  experience  of  most  older  teachers. 
How  many  times  in  later  years  will  a student  return  to  tell 
you  of  things  you  did  which  you  can  no  longer  recall,  or 
of  casual  incidents  or  comments  you  cannot  remember  which 
meant  a lot  to  him  and  have  been  a source  of  strength  or 
inspiration  in  his  life.  The  truth  of  teaching  in  so  personal 


Funeral  of  SAI.IUüiL  HACK,  July  20,  1956. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  people  *s  histc3ry  is  tha  fact  that 
Moses  was  never  pennitted  to  enter  the  Promised  Land.  We  review  this 
story  in  the  Torah  portion  t o he  read  in  our  Houses  of  Warship  this^  3abbath; 
Moses  stands  at  the  bank  of  the  river  Jordan,  he  may  see  the  land  flov/iiig 
with  milk  and  honey,  but  he  may  not  lead  the  people  untp  its  rich  soil. 

In  the  verses  assigned  for  this  week,  Moses  realizes  and  understands  that 
he  has  done  enough;  he  has  led  the  people"^^^  the  pathvmy  to  greatness  and 
he  has  tought  them  the  eternal  lessons  of  ethics,  morality  and  faith.  Now 
a new  leader  must  arise  and  it  is  he  v\ho  shall  see  the  realization  of  Moses' 
vision.  But  Moses  had  already  lived  two  lives,  more  than  .i^  granted  the 
ordinary  individual.  Up  to  the  time  vhen  he  was  selscted  by  Uod  to  be  a 
leader  he  was  simply  one  of  majiy;  he  did  what  was  expected  of  him,  like  . 
millions  of  other  human  beings.  But  after  the  burning  bush,  Moses  became 
a great ת^ו ח  and  it  was  he  who  gave  spiritual  leadership  to  a people  sorely 
in  need  of  new  faith  a revitalized  outlook  f-er  life  *problems. 


This  day  we  have  come  together  to  pay  our  last  et^thly  respects  to 


us  in  the  sixth  dec- 


Ur<-»  is»./ 

one  who  also  lived  two  lives;  SAMUEL  HACK,  who  ]eää 


ade  of  his  life,  leaves  a void  not  only  in  his  family  circle  but  within 
this  large  community.  His  earlier  years  saw  him  active  in  his  occupation, 
he  had  outside  interests  and  he  was  devoted  to  his  family,  setting  a^example 
as  a husband  and  father  •A  Those  dear  unto  him  have  called  him  kind,  unsel- 
fish,  generous  and  warm  hearted;  he  loved  i^iature  as  the  handiwork  of  ^od 


to  all  that  whr±T3h  was  beautiful.  But  the  seem- 


and  he  paid  special 


ing  tragedy  of  severe  illness  changed  the  life  of  SAMUEL  HACK  and  he  became 

almost  a new  man,  he.  began  to  live  a second  life  and  for  this  blessing  many 

\ 

people  will  mention  his  name  with  love  and  devotion.  As  you  surely  know, 
he  began  to  devote  himself  to  art,  to  working  with  his  hands,  to  be  creative 
to  develop  to  the  fullest  the  potential  which  had  lain  dormant  within  him. 
After  the  loss  of  his  life*s  partner  over  four  years  ago,  he  began  in  earn- 
est  to  apply  his  new  interest  as  a gierapy  technique  wi-^h  those  at  Levindale 


׳ V 


Since  then  he  !has  truly  worked  wonders,  has  achieved  miracles,  has 


devotedly  to  bring  a new  spark  of  life  to  those  so  desperately  in  need  of 
love,'״  companionshlp.''a3Bu~t-ha^  closea&^e — of--»■  oonsi-tirve . per sonality  « uq  used 
his  techniques  to  react! v^ate  and  revitalize  the  minds  and  energies  of  those 
who  had  felt  old,  sick  and  neglected.  As  he  gained  new  life,  so  did  he  give 


life  and  love  to  others.  His  work  at  Levindale  became  the /14ason>7£«r  his 
existence. 

But  the  laws  ofAHatur e/Work  in  fit  and  set  patterns;  even  the  life  of 


such  a useful  man  as  SAIi.IUBL  HACK  can  not  be  spared.  BS6  j^s  in  the  case  of 

y 

koses,  he  had  lived  fully  and  now  others  must  carry  an  his  work. י He  has 

shv/on  the  way,  has  made  the  beginning  and  new  leaders  must  rise  up  to  com- 
o~i•  U W (V.,  ^ tic 

plS^his  dreams  and  visions./(  '^‘his  is  the  duty  now  incumbait  upon  you  his 
^ t]  Y<>״-  AJrtv  kA—  A׳»  Ui-s^ a»-»/?  . 

children  and  loved  anes^  f or  y^  must  now  extend  the  love  which  -vas  within 

him  to  those  in.  need.  Only  the  body  lies  before  us  this  solemn  day;  tihe 

miracle  of  renewed  life,  the  blessing  of  his  work,  the  spirit  of  your  laved 

one  is  eternally  enshrined  within  our  hearts  and  minds  and  the  thoughts  of 

all  to  whom  he  was  precious  in  life.  He  !!as  performed  noble  tasks  and  his 

memory  shall  always  be  for  a blessing. 

I 

vifithiri  the  few  short  moments  allotted  to  ua  at  times  such  as  these  it 
is  not  possible  to  mention  all  that  was  precious  in  the  life  cf  a man;  this 
is  particularly  true  of  S.-MBL  HAK.  As  such,  we  ask  you  now  to  bow  your 
heads  for  a few  moments  of  silent  meditation  as  you  call  to  mind  the  living 
memory  of  hilt^  vdio  lies  before  us  this  solemn  day... 


Ml  AjJ 


f\maral  of  MOSES  FINELIAN . July  20,  1956. 


This  Sabbath,  in  our  Houses  of  ״!Worship  throu^out  the  «vorld,  we  con- 


tinue  with  our  reading  of  the  fifth  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  Deuteronomy. 
It  is  in  ooonection  with  this  phase  of  our  Jewish  way  of  life  that  we  come 
into  contact  with  one  of  the  great  of  our  . Our  early  an- 

cestor  Moses  stands  before  the  assembled  people  and  he  bids  them  farewell 
and  in  doing  so  he  teaches  those  that  will  carry  on  his  work  of  the  ethics 
and  ncrals  of  our  faith.  He ט1י1סי011; ז  s them/lthe  meaning  and  significance  of 
that  prayer  we  aH  know,  the  Shema,  In  the  years  that  have  passed,  this 
declaration  of  our  supreme  faith  has  become  the  chief  cornerstone  of  Judaism 
and  the  Shema  is  to  be  found  in  every  service  in  our  Pr^er  Books.  As  part 
of  this  teaching  we  find  the  phrase:  thou  hhalt  teach  them  diligently  unto 
thy  chidren,  I wlen  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down  and  when 
thou  risest  up.  ־^ere  Moses  refers  the  many  ethical  laws  and  comiiiandments 
which  a man  is  obligated  not  only  to  teach  to  his  children  or  loved  ones  - 


of  them  at  every  moment  in  your  life.  Only  as  a person 


but  thou  Shalt 


fulfills  these  aspects  of  his  Religion  can  he  truly  be  sai  d to  be  an  Integra 
part  of  his  faith  for  to  teach  ones  children  the  way  of  God  and,  personally, 
to  live  according  to  God’s  precepts  is  the  highest  and  most  sacred  of  duties 
incumbent  upon  an  individual.  By  precept  and  example  a father  should  act 
in  the  manner  pleasing  unto  God  before  all  mankind. 

This  day  we  have  come  together  to  pay  our  last  earthly  respects  to 
another  Moaes;  MOSES  FII'J£MAI\f . whom  we  knew,  admired  and  r aspect  ed.  He  de- 
parted  from  this  earth  all  too  leaving  us  in  his  57  year  of  life. 

Your  husband,  father,  brother  was  a man  of  whom  you  can  be  proud  for  he  left 

m 

the  mark  of  his  goodness  upon  all  those  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  He 
lived  the  type  of  life  v\41ichwas  a soiree  of  joy  unto  his  family;  he  was  al- 
ways  ready  t o be  of  service  to  those  in  need  of  help  and  guidance.  You,  his 
wife,  have  lost  a coicpanion  with  whom  you  enjoyed  close  to  33'jears  of  de- 
voted  and  happy  married  life;  even  after  his  ^äi^ffCk  some  4^  years  ago  you 
were  both  able  to  enjoy  life  to  the  fullest.  MOSES  FIHEIvlAN  was  an  active 


I SKT.: 


י■ 

person  giving  much  of  his  time  to  the  -t^merioan  Legion,  d*  which  he  was  a 
Post  Commander.  He  was  an  active  member  cf  our  congregation,  often  at  serv- 
ices,  interested  in  Brotherhood  activities  and,  in  general,  an  asset  to  our 
community.  We  shall  miss  him  and  we  mourn  the  loss  not  only  of  a member 
but  of  a friend  of  Oheb  Shalom, 

But  KIOSES  FI also  tought  his  children,  in  accordance  with  the  Li־b 


licaii  commandment.  He  lived  the  good  life  at  a H times;  he  leaves  behind  a 

n. 

name  of  honor  and  reject.  Ihis  is  his  heritage  to  you  who  loved  him  as  a 
father  fcr  the  lessen  of  his  life  may  be  summed  up  in  goodness,  charity, 
fruitful  a ctivity  and  you  could  not  ask  for  a more  noble  teaching.  The  me- 
mory  of  your  father,  husband,  brother,  loved  cne  and  friend  will  never  die 
as  long  as  his  iixiaxgiximK  thoughts,  actions  and  ideals  remain  regain  witlxL׳-׳ 
us  v(i10  knew  and  loved  him.  Only  the  body  has  died  but  the  spirit  l’tes  on 
eternally  to  bring  blessings  upon  those  who  reioi  in  behind  in  the  land  of 
the  living. 

Within  the  few  short  moments  allotted  to  us  at  times  such  as  these  it 
is  not  possible  to  mention  all  that  was  precious  in  the  life  of  a man;  this 
is  particularly  true  of  MOSES  FINEMJSN.  ^s  such,  we  ask  you  nav  to  bow  your 
heads  for  a few  mcanents  of  silent  meditation  as  you  call  to  mind  the  living 
memory  of  him  who  lies  before  us  tiiis  solemn  hour... 


Funeral  of  AUNIE  SIMMERFIEID . July  10,  1956• 

Many  people  have  a pessimistic  view  of  life•  Their  every  day  on  this 

earth  is,  to  them,  a chore  and  all  their  days  are  symbolic  of  frustration. 

They  live  in  a wilderness  of  thought  and  deed,  alone  with  their  misery  and 

shut  off  from  normal  human  entanglements.  And  yet,  we  know  that  life  is 

not  of  such  a dismal  nature  for  in  every  life  there  comes  the  contact  with 

that  human  being  who  is  good  and  decent  and  wholesome  and  who  breaks  the 

monotony  of  ones  days  with  cheer  and  confidence.  The  Isrealites,  our  an- 

cestors,  also  walked  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  d p g e H•  in  their  time;  on- 

ly  this  past  Sabbath'^we  followed  their  progress  to  the  edge  of  the  river 

Jordan  sdi  from  which  they  would  soon  cross  osper  into  the  Premised  Land,  in 

% 

the  forty  ^׳■ears  of  their  wandering®  they  also  knew  misfortune  and  heart- 
break  tut,  as  in  every  case,  there  too  was  a leader  who  provided  them  with 
that  sustenance  and  strength  which  is^terribly  import^t  to  the  human  being 
in  need  of  the  gentle  touch  of  help^and  love.  The  children  of  Israel  look- 
ed  to  Moses  for  he  was  their  light  and  their  salvation;  the  world  was  a bit 
more  bright  and  cheerful  because  of  his  constant  presence.  He  was  the  kind 
of  man  who  was  charitable,  kind,  a leader  and  by  virtue  of  his  actions  many 
were  sustained  and  lifted  out  of  the  gloom  vhich  had  enveloped  their  minds 
and  hearts.  When  he  passed  from  this  earth,  the  grief ^of  the  people  was  a 


But,  most  important,  his  life  had  not 


genuine  reflection  of  thei1>; 
been  lived  in  vain. 


This  solemn  hour  we  have  tame  together  to  pay  our  last  earthly  respects 
to  AHHIE  gUIlIERFIEII);  she  has  been  called  to  our  Heavenly  Father  at  the  clos< 

\ר ־ ^ 

of  her  seventh  decade  on  earth.  She  lived  here  in  Baltimore  for  over  40  yrs 
and  before  she  was  taken  ill  two  years  ago,  she  left  her  imprint  upon  those 

N 

who  reside  in  this  city.  She  was  one  of  those  who  gave  help  and  comfort  to 
many;  she  contributed  and  was  interested  in^many  v/orthwhile  organizations 
which  encompassed  not  only  herf special  interests  but  the  community  at  large, 

T -u,  j 

innumerable  people,  knowinrty  or  unknow^ingly,  owe  her  a great  *Wai  for  i» 

the  -May  she  gave  of  he3/^a»ourees  ahp  00 4-1 ״ + +ו<־0נו,  ■ j•  ^ ^ 

//  sougnt  to  help  those  in  dire  need.  Be- 


cause  of  her,  many  a heavy  heart  was  eased,  many  a "burden  became  lighter,  - 
many  a lonely  person  was  a'ble  to  see  the  li^t  of  hope•  But  she  gave  not 
only  to  the  general  welfare;  her  family,  also,  profited  greatly  by  her ״־ ״an 
acts  of  sacrifice  in  their  behalf•  She  came  from  a closely  knit  family  an 
she  was  always  ready  to  care  for  them,  guide  and  sustain  those  of  her  love 
ones  who  sought  out  her  patient  coiJsel  and  humane  advice.  As  a meiner  of 
the  family  has  expressed  it,  she  was  a mother  to  all•  What  greater  tribut 
can  one  pay  to  AimiE  SUinvIEKFIEIJ)  than  to  day  that  she  considered  her  famil 
and  her  community  as  her  special  charge  to  "be  ca,red  for,  helped  and  to  be 

1 ove  • ^ 

Thus,  we  mourn  this  day^the  passing  of  a wondefful  person^  she  leaves 
behind  a memory  which  shall  be  enduring  and  respected.  It  is  only  the  out 
er  shell  to  which  we  bid  farewell  this  day  for  the  spirit  is  immortal  and 
her  influence  shall  remain  with  us  as  long  as  we  shall  cherish  her  memory• 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  bcv/  our  heads  for  a few  moments  of  silent  me- 
ditation  as  we  recall  the  living  memory  of  AIIIIIE  SUI-iI׳^SKFIELD  whose  soul 


Eather• • • 


with  our  n 


now 


Funeral  of  SAIIUEL  LICHTE imERG,  July  8,  1956. 

Yesterday,  in  Houses  of  Worship  thr^ghout  the  world,  we  Jews 
read%  Torah  portion  which  concludes  the<J^9-d  of  the  five  hooks  of  Moses. 

ר p I O ~ 

It  was  called  taken  from  the  33rd  chapter  of  the  hook  ofAHumhers. 

Here  we  find  the  children  of  Israel  on  the  final  stage  of  their  journey 
through  the  desert,  about  to  cross  the  river  Jordan  and  to  enter  the  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The  Isrealites  make  several  stops  along  the 
way,  almost  as  if  these  tarryings  were  oases  which  had  been  disccvered  in 
the  wilderness.  Eor  it  is  the  wilderness  which  had  claimed  them  for  the 
past  forty  years;  a barren  land  devoid  of  physical  comforts  as  well  as  a 
place  of  spiritual  desolation.  And  yet,  amid  the  arid  land  through  which 
they  made  their  way,  the  places  of  comfort  and  spiritual  renaiscence  were 
still  to  be  found.  They  travelled  from  this  place  to  that,  from  higher ^to 
yon  and  in  each,  specified  place  they  rested  and  were  refreshed.  This 
Torah  portion  is  analogous  to  the  life  many  of  us  live  for  there  comes  the 
time  when  each  of  us  feels  that  the  life  snan  granted  to  ^ is  no  more  than 
a huge  wasteland,  barren  of  fruits  and  comforts,  both  ■nhysical  and  spiritual 
It  is  the  time  when  we  feel  low  in  spirit,  when  a mood  of  futility  overtakes 
us  and  no  man  is  immune,  at  one  ti’־  e or  another,  from  this  kind  of  feeling 
And  the^i,  we  meet  those  who  are  good  and  wholesome,  those  whose  life  is  of 
value  and  those  whose  days  on  earth  may  truiby  be  said  to  be  an  oasis  in  the 
wilderness  for  all  that  they  touch  is  granted  hapniness,  growth  and  love. 

The  life  of  such  a man  brings  courage,  belief  and  steadfast  resolve  to  all 
the  others  who  might  have  been  given  to  enduring  doubt. 

This  hour  we  have  cone  together  to  mourn  the  loss  of  your  beloved 
טEL  LICHTEF1^-־Rf^,  who  was  taken  from  us  in  his  sixty-second  year.  Heie  is  a 
man  who  might  well  fit  the  description  mentioned  earlier.  Ve  know  that  he 
had  been  ill  for  seven  yearw  and  that  during  these  last  years  he  was  confin- 

ft  « 

ed  to  his  home  almost  continually,  but  the  knowledge  cf  him  while  still 
active  and  healthy  and  filled  with  energy  supercedes  the  more  recent  picture 
of  an  ailing  man.  You  have  lost  a good  husband  with  whom  you  were  joined 


in  love  and  devotion  for  19  years;  almost  two  decades  of  gentle  care>  under- 

V‘ 

standing  and  respect•  He  was  a hus'band  and  a man  who  was  liked  by  all»  vho 
did  much  good  for  those  in  need,  who  was  self«less  in  his  dealings  with  0th- 
ers•  And  his  son,  vho  can  not  be  with  him  at  this  final  hour,  also  inherits 


the  love  of  a father,  the  pride  of  a man  who  has  seen  his  child  make  his  wao־׳ 


in  the  world•  We  mourn  for  you  his  wife  and  loved  ones  and^׳^^^^«  but,  in 
truth,  life  of  SAIIUEL  LICHTE HBERG  shall  always  be  a blessing  to  those 

who  him•  To  have  known  him  was  to  ksnas  find  an  oasis  in  the  wilder- 

ness  of  life;  we  take  leave  only  of  the  body  this  day  far  the  spirit  anöjtiis 


memory  are  enduring  and  eternal• 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  know  SAI-IDEL  LICHTE KBERG  and  so  there  must 
be  many  an  asnect  of  his  personality  which  I have  hot  bden  able  to  call  to 
the  fore•  As  such  we  now  ask  you  to  bow  your  heads  for  a few  mo  ents  of 
silent  memorial  as  we  calllto  mind  the  living  memory  of  hi)5j  who  lies  before 


us  this  solemn  hour••• 
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***** 

FAIREST  LORD  JESUS 

Fairest  Lord  Jesus!  Ruler  of  all  nature! 

O Thou  of  God  and  man  the  Son! 

Thee  will  I cherish,  Thee  will  I honor. 

Thou,  my  soul’s  glory,  joy,  and  crown! 

Fair  are  the  meadows,  fairer  still  the  woodlands. 

Robed  in  the  blooming  garb  of  spring; 

Jesus  is  fairer,  Jesus  is  purer. 

Who  makes  the  woeful  heart  to  sing! 

Fair  is  the  sunshine,  fairer  still  the  moonlight. 

And  all  the  twinkling  starry  host; 

Jesus  shines  brighter,  Jesus  shines  purer, 

Than  all  the  angels  heav’n  can  boast! 


Our  heavenly  Father»  we  coTne  before  Thee  with  spirits  uplifted»  with 
hearts  rejoicing,  our  very  teings  filled  with  total  gladness•  Thou  hast 
preserved  us»  hast  sustained  us  and  Thou  hast  hlessed  us  with  Thy  manifold 
"bounties  for  we  are  privileged  to  have  reached  this  day•  As  sun»  moon  and 
stars  move  in  their  appointed  courses»  as  the  cycle  of  Nature  repeats  it- 
self  from  day  unto  night  and  unto  day»  so  dost  Thou  remain  with  us,  Thy 
mortal  children•  The  majesty  of  Life  is  Thy  handiwork,  the  Love  we  feel 
among  us  is  part  of  the  marvellous  work  of  Thy  hands•  In  security  we  dwell 
for  health  we  are  grateful,  for  the  gift  of  Divine  Worship  unto  Thee  we 
raise  our  voice  in  gratitude•  May  Thy  presence  "be  ni^  unto  us,  now  and  al 
ways  • 

At  this  moment  of  solemn  assembly  we  stand  "before  Thee  in  awe  and  hurai 
lity  cognizant  of  Thy  power  and  glory•  Thou  hast  given  Man  the  opportunity 
to  turn  his  mind  to  thought  and  "belief.  Thou  hast  endowed  Man  with  reason 
and  ability.  Thou  hast  granted  unto  Man  the  knowledge  to  distinguish  betwee 
ri^t  and  wrong.  But,  above  all.  Thou  hast  permitted  Man  to  grow  not  only 
in  terms  of  the  iihysical  but,  also,  in  the  manner  of  thought  and  the  spiri־ 


tual.  Those  who  have  studied  here  have  searched  yc(  the  lore  of  yesteryear 
for  lessons  needed  today;  those  who  have  dwelt  amid  these  teachers  and  sag 


”teve  looked  »to  the  future  with  eyes  enlightened  by  expanding  knowledge  an 
evei^  increasing  horizons•  uThese  young  men  and  women  face  tho  future  with 
strength  and  assurance;  may  the  love  which  Thou  hast  implanted  in  every  man 
come  to  the  fore  so  that,  on  the  basis  of  merit  alone,  they  may  make  their 
way  in  the  world.  May  these.  Thy  children,  learn  to  apply  the  pearls  of  wi 
dom  gathered  here  to  the  struggles  which  they  will  encounter  in  days  to  com 


I 


Grant  them,  0 Lord»  strength  of  purpose»  courage  of  conviction  and  the  unc 
promising  faith  that  their  hi^  hopes,  cherished  dreams  and  unblemished  vis 
ions  shall»  one  day,  come  to  speedy  realization.  In  this  endeavor  may  they 
ever  reflect  honor  upon  themselves,  their  loved  ones  and  their  school. 

Heavenly  Father,  may  the  light  of  their  truth  ever  shine  brightly  and 
may  they  never  forget  the  paths  charted  foןךנ^  them  here.  Grant  them  Thy 

y ^ 


« s 


Funeral  of  ;UvIaNDA  BENJAMIN . Jund  6,  1956. 

We  have  gatte  red  together  this  day  to  mourn  the  death  of  MiMANDA  BENl 


our  Heavenly  Father  in  the  75th  je  ar  of  ter 


.1am in  v^o  has  been 


life.  We  opened  this  service  with  a reading  of  the  eiglbh  Psalm,  one  of 
great  beauty  and  deep  meaning.  One  of  the  verses  reads:  wte  n man  dieth  he 
shall  carry  nothing  away,  his  glory  shall  not  descend  after  him.  This  is 
thought  which  we  might  all  well  heed  for  it  provides  us  with  a lesson  far 
the  days  allotted  unto  us*  Tjie  honors,  tjas  achievements,  the  ma- 

terial  possessions  of  Man  will  avail  him  nought  when  he  sleeps  the  lasting 
sleep  for,  in  truth,  his  glory  shall  not  descend  after  him.  What,  then, 
becanes  of  his  glory?  It  remains  with  those  vyho  are  yet  alive,  it  is  the 
living  who  profit  from  the  merit  of  a good  name,  from  kindness,  decency, 
from  the  wh  ole  sameness  of  a man’s  life.  Therefcre,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
every  man  so  to  conduct  his  waking  hours  that  he  always  reflect  honor  and 
glory  upon  those  whom  he  leaves  behind. 

The  worthiness  of  AMi^NBA  BENJAMIN . your  loved  one,  ilso  will  not  descen 
agter  her  but  will  remain  as  a living  memorial  among  you,  the  living.  Her 
long  life  was  not  an  easy  one;  she  lived  and  worked  alone  for  many  decades 
bringing  up  her  two  sons  in  a manner  of  decency  and  goodness.  Bhe  was  full 
of  kindness  and  although  she  te  pt  much  to  herself,  it  has  been  said  that  no 
occasion  in  the  llf)^etime  of  ter  family  ever^^  passed  without  a note  or  gift 
from  her  as  a sign  of  remembrance.  Other  peo|11e,  not  of  ter  family,  also 
felt  the  touch  of  her  generosity:  she  helped  others  without  hesitation  and 
in  doing  so,  earned  the  respect  and  love  of  vfchose  with  whom  she  came  into 
contact.  Here  again  is  a lesson  far  you  the  living;  her  glory  remains  with 
you.  If  you  are  to  bring  blessing  upon  her  name  and  nemory,  you  als.o  shall 
be  of  help  to  otters,  shall  spread  the  kindness  of  deed  which  was  so  much  a 
part  of  her  and  you  shall  be  of  caufort  to  one  another  at  this  time  of  your 
loss.  In  this  way  shall  the  memory  of  aMANDA  BENJAMTN  never  be  forgotten. 

It  \was  not  given  to  me  to  know  Icha  your  loved  one  personally  and  so  I 
must  have  neglected  many  an.  aspe  ct  of  ter  person,  '^onseciue  ntl y , we  ask  you 
now  to  bow  your  te  ads  for  a few  moments  of  silent  meditation  as  you  call  to 


j?\1neral  of  LLOYD  LulCHIvL'JM , April  5,  1956,  I 

The  eighth  Psalm  with  which  we  opened  this  sacred  service  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  one  of  the  laost  meaningful  hymns  in  all  of  reli- 
gious  literature.  It  speaks  of  man’s  place  in  the  world;  that,  because 
he  has  been  created  in  the  image  of  God,  he  is  truly  little  lower  than  the 
angels.  But  within  this  Psalm  there  is  an  overpowering  verse  which,  in 

truth,  characterizes  the  span  of  our  lifetime,  **In  the  morning  he  flour- 

ishes  and  groweth  up,  in  the  evening  he  is  cut  down  and  v\/ith ereth,”  The 

author  here  examines  his  own,  and  other  lives,  with  great  uhderstari/ing ; 

in  the  beginning  of  a man’s  life,  be  seems  to  say,  there  is  struggle  and 
hardship  but  these  contribute  to  progress  and  growth  and  maturity,  ivian, 
during  his  stay  on  earth,  is  to  do  good  and  act  in  a wholesome  manner  tow- 
ard  his  God  and  his  fellow  man.  In  this  way  he  flourishes.  But  all  life 
must  come  to  an  end  and  so,  in  the  evening  of  our  life,  we  are  brought  back 
to  the  earth  from  whence  we  came.  Nothing  remains  of  man  except  that  v^ich 
he  leaves  behind:  his  good  deeds,  his  honored  name,  his  love  for  man  and 

his  dear  ones.  Although  the  physical  man  must  die,  his  glory  shall  live 

• • 

on  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  living. 

The  verse  of  the  Psalmist  may  well  be  applied  to  the  life  of  LLOYD 
LfiiCHlliiN , to  whan  we  pay  our  last  earthly  respects  this  day,  **In  the  morn- 
ing  he  flourished  and  grew  up'*;  that  is,  his  67  years  among  us  were  spent 
in  fruitful  activity.  His  early  years  were  difficult  and  trying;  his  par- 
ents  died  when  he  was  at  an  early  age  and  all  that  he  attained  was  brought 
about  by  the  work  of  his  hands  and  by  the  efforts  which  he  expended,  ^e 
grew  and  matured  as  he  worked  to  fulfill  himself;  for  this  task,  he  had  the 

• ' ג 

devoted  help  of  his  beloved  wife,  to  iaAioh  he  was  married  for  45  years,  a1- 
though  he  was  in  ill  health  fo'b  the  past  few  years,  prior  to  that  time  he 

( נ . 

was  active  in  several  organizations:  the  Brotherhood  of  our  congregation 

^ • 

and  the  iviasons.  In  fact,  this  day  we  mourn  the  loss  of  one,  of  our  oldest 

members  of  the  congregation  far  LLOYD  LACHI>׳IAI^  was  a part  of  us  for  45  years, 

* 

To  you,  his  children  and  .loved  ones,  and  to  his  f±bends,  he  vas  always  kno.vi 


as  a kind  and  generous  person  who  was  well  liked  arid  respected  by  those 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  The  loss  of  your  father,  husband  and  loved 
one  is  a loss  to  us  all. 

but  in  the  evening,  man  is  cut  down  and  he  wiliiereth.  He  now  sleeps 
the  eternal  sleep,  but  his  memory  is,  and  will  be,  alive  and  part  of  you. 

He  has  given  you  a good  name,  a great  love,  an  understanding  personality 
and  the  memory  of  those  good  attributes  should,  and  must,  now  sustain  you. 
His  glory,  according  to  the  ־*^salmist,  shall  not  descend  after  him;  indeed, 
it  shall  remin  with  you  in  the  lives  you  live  and  in  the  memories  which 
are  precious  to  you. 

It  vi/as  not  given  to  me  to  know  LLOYD  LACHü.^iI^^  personally  and  so  there 
must  be  many  an  aspect  of  his  personality  v^iich  I have  not  been  able  to 
bring  to  the  fore.  As  such,  we  now  ask  you  to  bow  your  heads  for  a few 
moments  of  silent  devotion  as  you  call  kha  to  mind  the  memory  of  him  who 
lies  before  jaix  us  this  sacred  day... 


J 


Funeral  of  SiiDIi!;  KANIJ.  April  12,  1956. 

In  the  traditional  Kaftorah  pertio-n  to  be  read  this  Sabbath  in  our 

Houses  of  v/DTShip  throughout  the  world,  we  are  canfronted  with  a very  wise 

saying.  One  of  the  greatest  of  our  sages.  Rabbi  Jochanan  ben  Zakkai,  once 

asked,  ״Go  forth  and  see  what  the  good  man  daall  cherish  most.**  After  due 

considerati ön  his  students  arrived  at  a number  of  possible  answers.  One 

maintained  that  the  good  man  should  cherish  a loyal  friend;  another  said, 

a good  neighbor;  a tli^d,  a good  heart.  Thereupon  our  sage  wl^ghfed  these 

answers  and  commented:  ״I  prefer  the  answer  of  the  last  student  for  in  his 

words  are  yours  included.״  The  rabbis  teach  us,  in  other  words,  that  **a 

good  heart"  is  the  must  important  asset  of  a human  being  for  all  other 

\ 

qualities  viÄiich  make  for  goodness  and  wholescmeness  are  already  included  in 
this  single  attribute  to  be  found  within  the  individual.  This  lesson  was 
not  only  relevant  for  those  who  lived  in  ancient  times  but  is  applicable 
to  us  as  well.  That  ־^'■an  should^  ch^Ts1r(mos  11^  "a  good  he.art”  is  no  less  thah 
a philosophy  of  life  which  speaks  to  us  of  softness,  of  beauty,  of  love 
and  of  kindness.  In  our  t i.;je  it  is  a state  of  being  found  in  all  too  few  4 
of  us. 

At  this  sacred  jaour  we  are  assembled  to  pay  our  last  earthly  respects 
KAJ^jNjf . who  now  sleeps  the  deep  and  eternal  sleep.  She  was  bless- 
ed  with  the  attributes  of  streigth,  decency,  warmth  and  a generous  person-  י 
ality;  in  truth,  she  walked  the  earth  for  78  years  and  her  life  among  us 
can  be  cliaracter ized  by  the  "good  heart”.  This  light,  which  has  burned 
brightly,  has  been  extinyaished ; all  of  us  mourn  her  passing.  You  who 
have  known  her  intimately  for  so  many  years  have  truly  walked  the  right- 
eous  path  with  a noble  spirit.  SaJHE  FaIniN  was  the  matriarch  of  her  family 
and  she  ruled  her  household  with  a fine  and  gentle  spirit.  She  ha<3(been 
a widow  far  almost  a quarter  of  a century,  she  leaves  behind  a brother  who 
is  the  sole  survivor  of  a large  family.  a.lthough  she  was  not  granted  the 
pleasure  of  parenthood,  her  nieces  and  nephews  becaiiB  her  children  and  she 
was  as  a true  mother  to  them  all.  She  is  respected  and  beloved;  she  was 


ו 

esteemed  sDd  held  in  high  regard  by  those  vvho  kne^  her.  The  "good  teart" 

» 

which  spoke  far  her  life  was  evidenced  b\  her  charitabJe  acts,  by  her  love 
and  affeäticn  far  her  dear  ones,  cy  her  constant  alertness  to  the  affairs 
of  her  intimate  circle  as  well  as  the  world  at  large. 

ג 

But  we,  of  the  congregation,  shall  miss  lier  also.  V/hile  in  good  healt 
no  b׳abbath  passed  without  her  presence  at  Divine  Services  and  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  she  felt  her  religion.  Faith,  to  her,  was  a matter  of  life 
we  shall  find  the  seat  of  SADIE  KAlTN  empty  and  forlorn.  We  join  you  in 
bowing  our  heads  in  sorrow.  But,  surely,  we  stell  remember  her  for  good 
in  years  to  come;  her  life  was  more  than  a watch  in  the  night,  she  leaves 
a precious  heritage  for  which  we  ai'e  grateful  and  from  which  we  draw  that  j 

־ \ - ג 

CGiiifort  and  strength  which  shall  sustain  us.  J-ier  life  has  been  an  example 
to  us,  one  and  all. 

It  was  not  my  privelage  to  know  S^iDIS  lltdm  as  intimately  as  you  did 
and,  therefore,  there  may  be  many  an  aspect  of  her  personality  vh  ich  I have 
not  been  able  to  call  to  the  fare.  Thus,  we  you  now  to  bow  your  heads 
for  a few  moments  of  silent  devotion  as  you  recall  the  living  membry  of  ter 
who  lies  before  us  this  solemn  day... 


Funeral  of  SA^JUFL  HARRIS,  April  27  , 1956. 

J^uring  these  weeks  which  occur  between  Passover  and  Shevuoth  we  Jews 
read  special  Haftorah  s;1׳electi ons  which  mirror  the  ethical  laws  of  our 
faith.  On  each  Sabbath,  in  tic©  Houses  of  «worship  throughout  the  world, 
we  now  read  from  the  ״EThics  of  the  Fathers״,  a collection  of  moral  teach- 
ings  which  areTapplicable  in  our  day  as  they  were  pertinent  for  those  who 
lived  centuries  ago.  One  of  the  great  lessons  which  we  shall  encounter 
in  the  near  future  reads  as  follows:  ״He  who  learns  tiom.  his  neighbor  a 
single  chapter,  a single  rule,  a single  expression  ought  to  pay  him  htmor.״ 
This  verse  tells  us  that  every  man  has  something  of  value  which,  in  the 
course  of  his  lifetime,  he  transmits  to  his  fellov/  man.  Some  of  the  human 
beings  who  inhabit  the  world  are  able  to  leave  great  of  wisdom 

for  most  of  us  it  is  a matter  of  leaving,  as  the  rabbis  in^^lied,  only 
a single  expression,  a single  rule  or  a single  chapter.  But,  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  quantity  of  our  heritage  is  unimportant;  rather,  it  is  the 
depths  of  our  message  by  v\i1ic  h we  gain  our -g=aox1 — naiac . ihis  , after  all,  is 
the  purpose  of  man  on  earth:  to  leave  something  precious  and  vital  to  those 
about  him  and  for  those  who  will  come  after  him.  The  ״Ethics  of  the  Fath- 
ers"  , then,  teaches  us  a philosophy  of  life  which  has  not  been  superceded 
in  t he  centuries  which  have  passed  since  these  moral  sayings  were  first 
formulated.  Their  wisdan  and  practicality  are  enduring. 

This  day  of  sadness  we  have  come  together  to  pay  our  last  earthly  re- 
spects  to  S;>mJSL  HtJ^RIS . ;Miose  life  mjg  ht  also  be  characterized  by  the  say- 
ing  of  our  ancient  teachers.  His  physical  being  lies  before  us;  his  spirit 
is  as  inmortal  as  his  basic  philosophy  of  life.  rAxlilS  was  a native 

Baltimorean  whose  60  years  among  us  ware  spent  right  in  our  city.  He  had 
been  mai-ried  for  close  to  35  years  and  the  love  and  devotion  t/diich  he  was 
able  to  shovver  upon  his  devoted  vdfe  and  children  are  examples  of  filial 
affection  ^ic  h all  of  us  Lxight  well  learn  to  emulate.  But  ^ before  severe 
illness  took  him  out  of  the  stream  of  public  life,  SAt^IUEL  HARRIS  left  a 
grand  heritage  for  all  af.us.  His  siigle  chapter,  his  siigle  rule  and  ex- 


pression,  thJX)Ugh  which  he  mirrored  the  teaching  of  the  rabbis,  was  his 
enthusiastic  love  of  life;  the  way  he  embraced/yhis  loved  ones  and  friends 
with  an  open  heart  and  cha±i table  mind.  He  belonged  .to  several  organiz  alcic- 
tions,  notably  the  Odd  Fellows  and  ־“merican  ■Region  and  he  grew  up  in  our 
congregation  where  he  p a i the  important  milestones  of  his  religious  life 
'Without  doubt,  the  great  lesson  he  leaves  behind  is  his  charity,*  goodness 
and  love  of  man;  in  this  day  of  sadness  and  inner  turmoil  we  can  well  look 
back  to  his  smiling  f0=ee  and  wholescane  attitude  and  thus  face  the  difficult 


f us.  To  you  who  mourn  his  death  this  day  we  say:  you 


trials  still 


his  wife,  children,  sister,  relatives  and  friends,  look  back  upon  his  life 
with  gladnpss  of  heart,  embrace  ־the  example  of  his  gcjodness  and  thus,  your 
lives  will  be  enriched  and  you  will  bring  honor  aih  credit  to  his  name, 

,It  was  not  given  to  me  to  know  your  loved  one  SAllUEL  personally 

and,  consequently,  there  must  be  many  an  aspect. of  his  personality  v/hich  I 
have  not  been  able  to  call  to  the  fore,  its  such,  we  now  ask  you  to  bow  you 
heads  for  a few  moments  of  silent  devotion  as  you  call  ־to  min#  the  living 
memo^ry  of  him  who  lies  before  us  th  is  solemn  day,.. 


Funeral  of  BIAITCHE  GOLDHEIM.  April  17,  1956. 

In  our  tradition  we  have  an  ethical  literature  vhich  is  both  beauti- 
ful  and  inspiring.  One  such  book  is  called  "Ethics  of  the  Fathers"  and  we 
read  its  ohaptero  during  the  period  which  falls  between  Passover  and  She- 
vuoth.  Each  Sabbath  we  read  another  chapter  and  the  sayings  of  our  fathers 
are  as  pertinent  in  our  tj-me  as  they  were  in  days  gone  by.  This  Sabbath, 
in  our  Houses  of  Worship  t^ou^out  the  world,  we  shall  be  asked  to  dwell 
upon  this  meaningful  sentiment;  "Where  there  is  no  wisdom,  there  is  no  piety 
where  there  is  no  pietj^  there  is  no  wisdom;  where  there  is  no  knowledge, 
there  is  no  understanding;  where  there  is  no  understanding,  there  is  no  know 
ledge."  These  few  words,  formulated  by  our  ancestors,  are  no  more  and  no 
less  than  an  entire  philosophy  of  life.  Wisdom  and  piety,  knowledge  and  un 
derstanding;  these  four  qualities  surely  have  the  power  to  transform  each 
and  everyone  of  us  into  more  perceptive,  more  dedicated  and  more  sensitive 
•jrttd i virtual s.  Rarely  is  a person  blessed  with  each  of  these  god-given  qual- 
ities  for  their  presence  within  a human  being  lift  him  above  the  realm  of 
the  ordinary  and  make  him.  beloved,  respected  and  esteemed  by  Man.  Wisdom 
is  a sensitivity  to  ones  feilow  man,  Piety  is  the  feel  of  ones  Religion, 
Knowledge  is  an  awareness  of  forces  within  and  without,  Understanding  is  the 
appreciation  and  love  of  your  dear  ones. 

When  a person,  possessed  of  such  qualities,  passes  from  the  earthly 
scene  our  lives  lose  a bit  of  their  richness  and  vitality;  we  who  have  come 
to  mourn  BLAHCHE  GOLDHEIM  feel  this  loss  deep  within  us.  She  lived  a long 
and  full  life  which  covered  a span  of  almost  73  years.  During  this  time  she 
experienced  all  the  joys  and  tragedies  which  afflict  the  human  being.  She 
was  married  for  31  years  in  deep  and  true  devotion,  she  was  blessed  with  a 
son  who,  with  his  family,  gave  her  honor,  love  and  respect  during  all  of  her 


lifetime.  Your  loved  one  never  lost  her  youthful  zest  nor  did  she  surren^Jv 
her  interests;  she  was  full  of  energy  and•  vitality  almost  to  the  very  end. 
During  the  16  years  of  her  widowhood  she  worked  for  herself,  for  others  and 
was  always  a source  of  strength  and  comfort  to  those  who  knew  her.  She  was 


• . ־ • 4 « 


that  type  of  an  individual  who  made  many  fi^ends  hecause  of  her  warm  and 
charming  and  kind  personality. 

But,  in  truth,  one  can  not  sum  up  a life  in  terms  of  facts  and  sta- 
tistics•  BLANCHE  G0IDHE1I4*  s life  was  more  than  a watch  in  the  night;  her 
strength  and  smile  are  with  us  even  now,  at  this  sacred  hour.  The  ethical 
Baying  of  our  Fathers  characterizes  her  life.  Her  piety  was  of  the  kind 
which  is  a credit  to  us  all;  even  in  the  hospital  during  her  last  stay  she 

I 

had  her  prayerhook  and  Bible  with  her.  These 

reading  and  rereading;  she  embraced  Reform  Judaism/with  the  fervor  of  a 
truly  religious  individual.  Her  understanding  of  her  f^ily  was  of  a na- 
ture  which  would  warm  the  heart  of  any  person  for  ■deep  in  hei־  heart  there 
burned  a love  for  her  children  which  embraced  not  only  her  son  and  his  lov- 
ed  ones  but  all  ■^attlrrnd.  Her  wisdom  was  sought  by  all  who  knew  her  for 
there  was  a kindness  in  her  ceing  which  was  evident  even  to  the  very  young 
with  whom  she  spent  several  summers.  These  children  did  not  look  upon  her 
as  a matriarch  who  was  aloof  and  unapproachab^  but  they  loved  her  and  with 
willing  heart?  came  to  their  "Aunt^  Bea”.  She  had  knowledge  and  she  used 
it  wisely  for  she  never  burdened  her  loved  ones  by  complaining  or  a recital 
of  her  suffering.  To  the  very  end  of  her  life,  BLANCHE  GOLD  HE 3-1 נ  remained 

an  unselfish  and  noble  spirit. 

Indeed,  we  are  saddened  by  her  loss  and  this  is  a day  of  giocm  for 
those  of  us  who  knew  her.  Yet,  sorrow  must  not  linger  in  our  hearts  for 
she  has  given  us  a precious  heritage,  an  incentive  for  life,  a philosophy 
which  we  might  we/11  embrace  and  we  shall  be  sustained.  Only  her  body  lies 
before  us  this  sacred  day;  her  spirit,  her  smile,  her  personality  shall 
live  on  in  our  hearts  as  long  as  tee  hold^her  memory.  The  world  is  better 
for  hateing  had  her  and  if  all  of  us  y^ould  only  emulate  her  qualities  we 
CJould  leave  a mark  of  beauty,  of  love,  of  faith  among  all  the  children  of 
Man.  "■V/here  there  is  no  wisdom  there  is  no  piety,  where  there  is  no  know- 
ledge  there  is  no  understanding";  this  is  the  "Ethics  of  our  Fathers",  this 


FUKERAL  OF  JACK  SILVEg^  April  17,  1956. 

This  Sahhath,  in  our  Houses  of  Worship  throughout  the  world,  we  shall 
read  a special  Haftorah  portion.  This  is  always  the  case  during  the  -tx=ne- 


■between  Passover  and  Shevuoth  and  the  selections  will  be  taken 


which 


from  that  literature  known  as  "Ethics  of  the  Fathers".  The  rah־bis  of  days 
gone  "by  formulated  certain  thoughts  and  ideas  which,  if  4^«  ohej^^^h^sywill 
lend  meaning  and  dignity  to  our  lives*  One  of  the  rabbis,  wihh  a very  keen 
perception  of  life’s  difficulties,  said;  "Everything  is  foreseen,  yet  free 
will  is  given."  In  these  few  words  we  are  confronted  by  a philosophy  of 
life,  by  an  attitude  to  be  embraced  so  that  we  may  leave  our  mark  on  the 
society  in  which  we  live.  The  rabbis  here  tell  us  that  many  factors  with- 
in  and  without  detirmine  our  stay  on  this  earth;  after  all,  we  are  but 
human  beings  who  can  scarecely  appreciate  and  understand  the  intricate  de- 
sign  of  the  Almighty’s  handiwork.  We  know  not  what  shall  befall  us,  we  do 
not  know  the  beginning  nor  the  end,  we  can  only  live  and  place  our  trust 
in  the  mercy  of  God.  But,  although  "everything  is  foreseen",  "free  will  is 
given".  This  implies  that  once  we  are  plu eed  upon  the  earth  we  must  do  oun 
bit  to  make  of  this  a.  finer  place,  throu^  our  warmth  and  strength  we  must 
leave  our  mark  on  those  about  us.  We  are  c-onfined,  it  is  true,  but  within 
this  area  of  confinement^  we  are  allowed  to  create  beauty,  warmth,  love  and 
decency.  This  is  the  task  of  man;  because  of  it  we  are  "but  little  lower 
than  the  angels," 

This  solemn  day  we  have  come  to  pay  our  last  earthly  respects  to  one 
we  loved 1זח ה  TTiTr1flQ־nrd;  omi  truly  we  mourn  the  death  of  JACK  SILVEl^ 
t » thtf■  nii  nrgg  nn -nn  ii-vrant  and  after  a sojourn  with  his  family  in^St.  Loui 
he  came  to  our  city  where  he  lived  for  14  of  his  42  years.  It  was  here  that 
he  met  his  wonderful  wife  andA^c ompani on  and  they  were  blessed  by  two  of  tlie 
■most  charming  Children.^  Their  12  years  of  married  life  wi^a  source  of  joy' 
to  all  who  laiew  them,  nil,  ־kn ow,  your  loved  one  was  affli38ted  by  a 

most  serious  illness  and  there  was  no  hope  and  no  relief.  And  yet,  JACK 
SILVER^ fulfilled  the  saying  of  our  Fathers  in  that  he  used  the  time  granted 


unto  him  to  estahli^  his  name  and  personality  ^ those  who  came  into  con- 
feact  with  him•  A warm  and  outgoing  person  , filled  with  kindness  and  gene- 
rosity,  charm  and  a love  for  people,  he  made  lasting  and* firm  friendships. 
His  love  for  his  family  was  unequalled  and  although  ü-his  physical  ־being 
lies  "before  us  this  day,  he  shall  live  on  in  our  hearts  for  the  memory  of 
sudi  a one  as  he■  shall  never  he  dimmed  nor  fade  from  our  hearts  and  minds* 

He  was  with  us  for  hut  a short  time  hit  existence  can  not *always  he  measured! 
in  terms  of  years;  in  his  early  death  we  see  once  again  jdiat  heauty,  löve, 
wqrmth  and  wholesomeness  are  not  restricted  to  length  of  years  hut  *are  part 
of  the  Man.  He  used  his  freedom  and  your  lives  are  enriched;  his  faith 
lives  on  and  4^׳it  you  shall  he  sustained  and  comforted• 

JAGK  SILVBH^now  sleeps  the  long  and  eternal  sleep  hut'  his  memory  and 
life  are  as  fresh  asAyesterdayt  Remeraher  the  lesson  and  hold  it  dear  for 
you  his  wife,  brother,  sisters  ^nd  children)  loved  ■ones  and  friends  walked 
the  earth  with  a spirit.  It  was  not  given  t o me  to  kijow  your  loved 

one  well  and  thus  there  must  he  many  an  aspect  of  his  he-ng  which  I have  notj 
heen  ahle  to  call  to״  the  fore.  As  such,  we  ask  you  now  to  how  your  he^ds 
for  a few  moments  of  silent  dijvut:^!  as  you  call  to  mind  the  living  memory 
of  him  who  lies  before  us  this  salemn  day...  ' ■ 
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iJ’uneral  of  P-OJLII'Ji.  SCHULIIOgg.  Llay  3,  56. 

During  these  weeks  which  occur  between  Passover  and  Shevuoth  we  read 
special  Daftorah  Sections  in  our  Houses  of  •Vorship  throughout  the  world. 
These  readings  are  taken  from  the  ״Ethics  of  thd  Fathers״  and  are  a collect- 
ion  of  moral  and  ethical  teachings  whic h h ave  shaped  ־the  character  cf  our 
people  over  ־the  centuries.  As  we  read  fron  ־these  chapters  we  find  that  the 

ft 

message  of  the  rabbis  cf  days  gone  by  as  meaningful  and  valid  for  our 
■״X“ 

time  as  they  wore  for  those  of  yesteryear.  One  of  ־these  sayings  if  a very 
special  verse  which  teaches  «us — f rj  11 0 ! >׳ tx ״ T'h ere  are  three  croKvnsj  the  crown 
of  the  ־^orah,  the  c^w^n  of  ־the  präsesthood  and  the  crovvn  of  the  kingdom  but 

the  crown  of  a good  namie  excells  ־them  all".  The  ״good  name״,  then,  is  most 

\ 

important  and  we  v^onder  as  to  ־the  meaning  of  th  is  phrase.  The  good  name  is 

the  reputation  one  establishes  in  this  vvorld  oy  deeds  oT  love  and  kindness, 

by  acts  of  generosity  and  frien/ship,  by  the  manner  in  which  one  lives  so  th  1 

strength  of  character  and  warmth  of  personality  are  the  dominant  traits  of 

an  ‘ndividual.  The  ״good  name״  incluQQfall  those  aspects  of  ones  being  whi 

make  f cr  that  type  of  a person  whose  life  serves  as  an  incentive  fo  all  oth- 
••  • 

ers;  who^life  is  viewed  as  having  served  a useful  purpose  and  who  is  honored 
by  ־the  respect  and  love  and  esteem  of  all.  We  see,  then,  that  ־the  ״good 
name"  which  was  30  important  to  ־the  rabbis  finds  its  place  even  among  us  and 
that  the  ancient  values  are  as  enduring  and  permament  as  our  eternal  faith, 
PAD  LINE  SCHPL^HUFF  v^om  we  ha־ve  come  to  -b  nr ! fir  this  day  v/as  able  to 
boast  of  the  G-ood  Name,  This  solemn  hour  we  pay  our  last  earthly  respects 
only  to  her  physical  presence;  her  spirit  is  immortal  and  remains  alive  with 

ג 

in  ־the  hearts  and  minds  of  her  loved  ones  ana  friends,  bhe  was  part  of  h^- 
manity  for  69  years  and  would  liave  bean  Djarried  ־bo  her  devot ed^  beloved  part- 
ner  in  life  for  48  years  this  coming  July,  *'^urely  this  is  a full  and  long 
life;  a time  span  which  laiew  little  rest  and  complacency  for  it  was  a life 
filled  with  activity,  love  and  devotion  .to  the  family,  PAULINE  8CHULKQFF 
was  blessed  with  two  children  and  two  grandchildren,  who  gave  ter  honor  and 
the  respect  which  was  her  due.  Originally  from  New  York,  she  then  resided  i 


Cleveland  for  35  y ear 8/\ swid  he  last  12  years  >//ere  spent,  in  ■our  oi^y’ where 
-yxur — -lovod  one  continued  to  work  and  >00^  retired  from  worthwhile  endeav- 


ors  ^his  past  February.  But  these  are  loerely  statistics;  your  loved  one 
earned  her  good  name  by  the  deeds  of  love  and  devotion  which  characterized 
her  life.  In  *^levelln^d  she  took  aeneral  children  out  of  the  Orphan’s  home 
and  brought  them  up  as  her  own;  she  cared  far  these  youngsters  and  neither 
their  physical  nor  their  spiritual  needs  lacked  any  satisfaction.  She  was 
a mother,  then,  not  only  to  her  own  but  to  all  those  she  knew;  she  ״adopted 
so  many  that  she  served  the  larger  home  of  mankind.  Those  whom  she  served 
shall  carry  on  her  good  name  ard  sh  e wi  11  always  be  rsiiiembered  for  goodness 


. This  must  be  your  in-. 


and  decency  and  charity. 


contive  and  remembrance;  you  her  husband,  children  and  friends;  let  her  lif 
and  her  good  name  smrve  as  a rock  to  vy^ich  you  bind  your  lives  so  that  as 

״ * 

you  further  your  own  good  name,  you  will  reflect  honor  and  glory  upon  her 

g  ח ס  'i  UP  me . / ‘ 

It  was  not  given  to  me  to  know  P.JJLINF  SGHULHOFF  personally  and  so 
there  must  be  many  at!  aspect  of  her  being  which  I have  not  been  able  to 
call  to  the  fare,  as  such,  we  ask  you  now  to  bow  your  heads  for  a few  mom- 
ents  of  silent  manorial  as  you  call  to  mind  the  living  memory  of  her  who 
lies  before  us  this  sacred  day... 


Intentional  Second  Exposure 


Cleveland  for  35  years/\ «ti4d  "Ibhe  last  12  years  »//ere  spent  in  our  014y’ where 

jA- 

-yxuc — loved  one  continued  to  work  and -cg^ly■  retired  from  worthwhile  endeav- 
ors*^his  jHSt  February.  But  these  are  merely  statistics;  your  loved  one 
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earned  her  good  name  by  the  deeds  of  love  and  devotion  which  characterized 

her  life.  In  '^leveldn^d  she  took  asiieral  children  out  of  the  Orphan's  home 

and  brought  them  up  as  her  own;  she  cared  far  these  youngsters  aud  neither 

their  physical  nor  their  spiritual  needs  lacked  any  satisfaction.  Bhe  was 

a mother,  then,  not  only  to  her  own  but  to  all  those  she  knew;  she  "adopted 

so  many  that  she  served  the  larger  home  of  mankind.  Those  whom  she  served 

shall  carry  on  her  good  name  and  sh  e wi  11  always  be  reuiembered  for  goodness 

and  decency  and  charity,  of  the  most  valuafrie  kind.  This  must  be  your  in-. 

centive  and  remembrance:  you  her  husband,  children  and  friends;  let  her  lif 

and  her  good  name  serve  as  a rock  to  v\rt1ich  you  bind,  your  lives  so  that  as 

you  furtiier  your  own  good  name,  you  will  reflect  honor  and  glory  upon  her 
Ja 

frOQ  d UP  me . 

It  was  not  given  to  me  to  know  PiJJLINE  SCHULHOFF  personally  and  so 
there  must  be  many  at!  aspect  of  her  being  which  I have  not  been  able  to 
call  to  the  fare,  i^s  such,  we  ask  you  nov/  to  bow  your  heads  for  a few  mom- 
ents  of  silent  manorial  as  you  call  to  mind  the  living  memory  of  her  who 
lies  before  us  this  sacred  day... 


Funeral  of  DELIAH  BAUM,  on  May  18,  1956. 

This  Sabbath,  in  our  Houses  of  Worship/  throughout  the  !warld,  we  shall 
be  reading  fran  the  Book  of  Numbers,  Sh4s  is  the  fourth  of  the  five  books 
of  Moses  and  in  Hebrew  is  known  as  "Bamidbor” . This  word  means  "wilder- 
ness"  and  describes  the  early  wanderings  of  our  ancestors  in  the  desert 
as  they  giournei^ed  from  the  revelation  at  ^inai  to  the  ]Promised  iand.  It 
is  an  exciting  story  and  parallels  the  life  of  many  of  us  during  the  course 
of  our  stay  on  earth.  We  also  wander  in  a wilderness  as  we  grow  from  inno- 
cent  childhood  to  the  maturity  of  old  age;  we  meet  life  with  its  many 
problems  and  difficulties  and  it  is  these  tests  which  we  must  learn  to 
meet  with  strength  and  inner  courage.  It  is  ־the  wilderness  of  Life  itself 
through  which  we  travel,  only  to  find  the  eternal  peace  at  the  ei^  of  th  e 
journey.  So  too  with  our  ancestors  for  as  they  wandered  it  was  Aaron,  the 

0 

priest  and  brother  cf  Moses,  who  blesse<^  the  people  in  the  wor/ds  so  fa- 
miliar  to  us  :"May  the  Lord  bless  you  and  Keep  you",  and,  at  tlie  very  end, 
"may  He  grant  you  peace".  This  peace  comes  to  us  only  after  we  have  gone 
through  the  human  e xperiences  of  life  and  after  we  have  given  an  acount  of 
ourselves  before  God  and  before  our  fellow  man. 

This  solemn  day  we  have  gathered  to  pay  osr  last  earthly  respects  to 
DELIAH  BAUM . who  has  no*  also  attained  her  final  moment  of  sleep  and  peace. 
She  lived  a long  life,  being  wi  1h  us  94  years;  in  the  course  cf  her  days 
she  saw  many  an  event  and  saw  na  ny  a change.  She  was  born  in  Westminster 
but  came  to  Baltimore  very  early  in  her  life  and־^ere  spent  the  rest  of 
her  days,  ‘She  was  married  for  43  years  aid  bore  18  children,  the  majority׳■ 
of  whom  did  not  attain  ijatir  ity.  Her  life  was  not  an  easy  one  and  she  also 
kn^ew  of  the  wilderness  but  her  kindness  and  decency  aid  religiosity  never 
faltered.  She  was  a wanan  who  dedicated  herself  to  ber  family  ani  silently 
endured  the  last  illness  over  a period  of  several  years.  Her  voice  and 
her  mind  were  so  very  strong  even  to  the  last  weeks  that  she  was  able  to 
speak  in  gr acious5a:s6  and  kindness  to  me  and  those  about  her.  Indeed  we 
know  that  all  of  us  must  one  day  ne  et  our  earthly  end'^^^it  is 


difficult  to  lose  a mother.  But  be  comforted  in  the  fiact  that  you  te.d  her 
with  you  for  so  many  years  and  that  you  paid  her  honor  to  the  very  last. 

As  she  was  good,  so' are  you  (Aholesome  in  your  dealings  with  her  and  this 
knowledga  should  be  a source  of  consolation  to  you  all.  Now  she  rests  in 
peace,  leaving  us  only  a mortal  frame  fcr  her  spirit  is  eternal  and  lives 
on  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  you,  to  v\hom  she  was  precious  while  still 
alive.  By  memory  and  righteousness  do  we  honor  our  dead;  so  shall  DELIAH 
BAUM  be  honored  by  you  who  loved  her. 

“־״men/. 
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At  ths  time  of  5rr , in  tiie  reac 
of  the  Tor . , we  deal  with  the 
constrot.  of  the  Sanct.  More 
spec,  this  com.  Shab,  we  shalj 
concern  ourselves  with  Uie  vai 
ious  types  of  cloth  & ornainen 
tation  to  be  used  b^  ^ar  & !יג? 
sons,  the  priests.  a11  is  set 
forth  in  exact  detail:  materif 
colors,  size,  shape,  purpose. 
But -given  all  these  exacting 
dkBlcxtjc  measurements  , Grd  coimnai 
M.  to  seek  a ’•wise-heart0d״ma1 
to  fashion  these  things  into 
a workable  whole  and  works  of 
art.  Not  any  workman,  then,  bi 
a special  type  of  person  is 
needed  to  mold  ^ fit  these  ob״ 
je  cts  so  that  they  may  be  usef 
in  the  one  correct  na  nner  in 
whi  cii  the  priests  are  to  mi.. is 
er  to  ^od. 

A Sim.  situati onfcongronts  us 
ths  eve.  In  liie'  course  of נס י 
stud ies  we  have  come  to  know 
the  facts,  the  figures,  the 
names  assoc,  with  our  long 
s־&  y in  America.  But -given  aj 


V. 


MAN  AND  I/iAN ; IvlAivf  iJC>  GOD. 

Creation 

1 I«ian  has  a tvi^o-fold  Mature 

a created  from  the  dust  of  the  easth  2i7 
b created  in-God^s  image  1:27  and  breath  of  Life  2:7 

c thus,  man  is  the  mental,  moral  and  ^iritual  reflection  of  Divine 

2 Concept  of  ׳^ody  and  •־^oul 

a soul^  is  something  special,  see  discussion  later  on  ”afterlife" 
b in  Judaism  both  soul  and  body  are  of  eo^ual  importance:  blind  man  and 
lame  man  analogy . 

® ^ • idea  that  body  too  is  divine  is  opposite  of  Greek  and  Hindu  views 

that  body  is  impure 

d still  retain  Gr.  idea  that  man  is  a microcosm,  a world  in  miniature, 
in  J.  as  well  as  in  X.  ' 

3 *־Superiority 

a was  to  have  dominion  over  all  the  earth  1:28 

b "little  lower  than  the  ang^l^els";  superior  even  to  angels:  M.drash 
Numbers  19:3  1 

c it  was  for  his  sake  that  world  was  created:  Sanh  108b. 

4 Equality  of  Man 

a one  man  created  at  beginning,  thus  have  comnon  ancestor 
b took  bits  of  dust  from  four  corners  of  the  earth,  ttius  no  one  man  or 
portion  of  man  better  than  another:  Sanh  38a 
c Malachi:״Have  we  not  all  one  father,,,”;  term  ”Father”  later  add.  to 
J.  theology  because  heathens  used  it  for  their  deities  as  physical 
progenitors  and  left  out  any  reference  to  moral  relationship, 
d Ivlan  is  the  highest  revelation  of  God.  his  spirit  is  like  God»s;  his 
soul,  like  God*s,  has  vision  but  canH  be  seen,  it  fills  the  body  as 
God  fills  the  wcrld. 

Freed  cm  of  Win 

1 Element  of  Choice 

a Everything  is  in  the  hands  of  heaven,  except  the  fear  cf  te  aven 
b Gen  l:28_implies  that  if  man  is  worthy  he  will  rule  Nature  or  vice 
versa,  H300  Raohi  lu־t^Iisד 

c everythimis  for  seen  but  Free  Will  is  given:Avoth  3:19 
d can  place  man’s  will  in  harmony  with  God’s  Avoth  2:4 
e Deut  30:1519־;  Deut  ll:26ff;  Micah  6:8 

^ ^^11  osophe r s : Man  has  eertain  limitations  placed  upon  him  but  within 
the  conf  ines  cf  these  limitations,  he  can  act  out  his  cwn  destiny, 

2 Freedom  as  it  implies  purity 

a we  do  not  accept  doctrine  of  CriginQi  ^in  and  reject  impurityof  Man 
b each  person  b^n  pure  and  free  to  make  his  cwn  way vf;  indiv,  respons 
c Jere  31:29ff  is  exact  opposite  of  hereditary  sin  as  is  Ezek  18 

U.P.B,  "The  soul  which  Ihou  hast  given  unto  me,  came  pure  from  Thee”, 

3 Wisdom  of  Creation  and  its  Hreedom 

a Hill  el:  ^etter  that  mxlgt  man  had  not  been  created 
b Shammai:  better  that  he  hati 

c Conclusion:  agree  with  Hillel,  better  ־that  ttalri  he  had  not  been 

created  but  since  it  is  so,  we  have  duties  to  perform  for  the  enrich- 
ment  and  sanctification  of  life, 

Dutie  s cf 

1 By  existence 

a not  ^od  by  mere  existence  but  by  conduct, 
b man  i s oo־workdr  with  God:  aanh  119b;  Sab  lOa 

c the  raw  materials  are  taken  bj׳  man  and  fashioned  into  thiigs  of  use 
and  beauty:  Midrash  Gen.  10. 

2 Conduct  in  Life 


•י . % 


Conduct  in  Life  , 

a what  mn  "ought*  tobe  gives  meanirg  to  his  being  and  life 
b he  must,  in  other  words,  bring  his  "potential"  to  realization 
c in  theory,  m\1st  pattern  his  life  after  the  perfection  pictured  by  C-od, 
d brother’s  Iseper:  Gen  4.,  Lev.  18:5  shall  live  if  ye  leep  C’s. 
e he  who  saves  a life  as  if  he  had  saved  whole  wcrldj  Sanh  4:5;  ageiin, 
for  my  sake  was  the  whole  world  created, 
f Imitatio  Dei,  sacredness  of  life,  etc,:  Lev  11:45  ard.  Lev,  19 
g Love  of  fellow  man  is  corrolary  of  above,  in  Lev,  19:18  and  rabbis, 
Worth  of  the  Individual 

a man  has  reason  and  potential,  to  uplift  his  being 
b social  bond  belTween  individuals 

c none  of  us  are  perfedt,  thus  always  striving  and  this  nakes  life  D,K, 
d man  realizes  more  rid  more  cf  his  potential  and  worth  in  himself  and 
all  the  others,  thus  increases  his  oväi  dignity  and  worth, 
e not  just  God  over  me  or  mine  but  over  all;  we,  humans,  place  limita- 
tions  cn  Hira. 

f Covenant  relationship  of  old  leads  to  committment  on  our  part  today. 
Sin 

a when  man  becomes  conscious  of  guilt,  discord  enters  his  being, 
b X:  all  is  evil  due  to  fall,  does  not  recog  man’s  pötential  as  a source 
of  progress;  Paul  took  and  made  this  into  Or.  Sin  which  demands  a 
blood  atonement  for  the  curse-laden  humanity;  have  parallel  rituals 
to  tills  in  pagan  ceremonies  of  dying  god.  See  also  Homans  5:12ff.^ 
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Man’s  Destiny 
!--Various  '«׳oncepts 

a Divine  in  Man  is  imperishable 
b Ezek  57  have  bodily  resurrection 

c Nidah  30b  have  pre-existence  of  soul  , 

d Zohar  2 have  reincarnation  q 

2 Platonic  influcence  ^ 

a Wisdom  of  SoloÄuon  8:20  and  9 :15־]'■^'^^־^ 

b pre-existence  of  soul,  put  into  body  at  birth  and  freed  only  at  death 

3 Ar  i st  ot  1 e c.^1, ד c < 

a Rambam:  the  soul  is  *viMl  to  all  sentient  beings״ 
b soul  and  body  are  one  but  soul  has  independent  life  of  its  own 
c Rambam:  no  pre-existence  of  soul  but  bodily  re surrecti on 

4 Rationalists 

a Mendelsohn;  Nature  admists  only  change,  never  destruction, 
b Man’s  soul  is  indestructible  and  vhile  body  deconposes,  soul  is  in- 
divisible 

5 Reform 

a Day  of  Atonement  have  reference  to  Justice  of  ^od,  need  faox  to  right 
earthj:y  wrongs  in  hereafter,  indestructibdliifey  of  all  substances 
b proclamations  of  Reform  Platforms  all  speak  of  "immortality  of  soul" 
c "Jewish  mind  has  never  been  obsessed  with  these  ideas":  Shusterman,UJE 

6 Divine  R tribution 

a God ’s^ complete  mercy  do  not  desire  the  immediate  suffering 

or  death  of  sinner  but  edlows  time  for  atonement  and  return 
b Justice  of  God  demands  answer  and  if  not  punishment  here  , then  elsewhe 
c Noahitic  Laws:  idolatry,  adultery  and  incest,  murder,  blasphemy,  robbe 
social  injustice,  eating  flesh  cut  from  living  animals. 

7 Shusterman  phrase 
a "obsession"  is  key  word  here  for  no  full  idea  ever  developed 
b concern  is  with  this  Life  and  t M s •detirmine  s immortality. 
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lUTRODUCTIOL  T£  T^HvIUD . 

Broth.  Breakfast,  Baltimore  Deo,  4,  1955,  liunday. 

Introduction 

Glasner’s  talk  of  last  weak  spoke  in  general  terms,  vAiat  T.  is  60  v/hat 
it  is  not . 

B Since  only  have  his  outline,  30׳  e repetition 

C .<ill  speak  to  you  of  the  historical  context  in  which  T.  is  to  be  found; 
will  also  give  you  exani pies  of  vvhat  is  to  be  founci  v/ithin  it. 

l.ame  '"xalmud”.  and  J^olios 

...  from זא ז  to  teach,  teadhii:^  but,  also,  learning 

3 study  of  Religicn  is  as  contrasted  /a  th  practice  of  Religion 

v/hich  is  fron  verb  ”to  do״. 

Ü 1st  comple’te  "edition  printed  of  T.  as  we  have  it  in  present  form, 
Venice,  152G>.  Have  it,  usually,  in  12  big  volumes 
h London  correspondent  in  1915  Zeppelin  attack:  Here  and  there  you  could 
see  a rabbi,  sacred  T.  to  his  breast,  comforting  his  nerveous  people. 
This  ridiculous  for  same  as  if  Irof.  at  Lni.  ׳would  comfort  his  students 
with  Encyclopedia  Brittanica, 

B *-»ix  brders  , Hebrew:  o "a ; ...gri,  !"*est.,  Larriags,  Civil  L v/,  L.»acr . , xuritj 

Hist  or  y — a al  e st  ine 

A with  d estruction  of  Temple  in  70  C.H.  had  dispersion,  *\i־iich  was  Roman 
custom;  slaves,  captives,  etc.  However,  not  .*11^ lews  were  taken  and 
s0L.e  remained  to  till  land  but  centralized  agencjj*״׳( Temple  and  4riest- 
hood)  were  gone  f or  g ood  . 

B Ramif icati  cns : no  longer  had  sacrifice נ ס  sc  had  to  pray  and  stn.dy  the 
only  Lit.  available  i.e  . Lsalms.  This  nible.  Jince  some  of  the  C’s 
could  not  be  fulfilled  anymore,  had  to  rationalize  them  away. 

C One  of  the  most  important  avenues  of  essape  for  the  people  wasy^ ' ^^־ 

״and  thou  äialt  live  by  them״.  Therefore,  had  to  interpret  bee.  no 
change  vvas  allowed, 

L not  completely  subservient  both  in  politics  ■:!nd  study;  had  sa!je  revolts 
which  failed  in  final  analysis  and  had  start  of  ne  w school  in  labne . 

B Had  soma  great  leaders  in  this  setting,  notably  iiillel  and  Oamliel  but 
after  Justiiiian’s  decrees  and  rise  and  sweep  of  H had  rapid  decline 

in  about  century.  _ . I 

? Lebates  in  school  and  localities  brought  with  them  various  differences 
and  shades  of  opinion,  ich  were  recorded.  However,  vdiile  diff.  in 
doctrine  was  a 110  »(/ed  to  certain  extent,  diff.  in  jjractice  were  frovmed 

up  on . . , ■י 

G Liff,  were  recorded  but  law  was  uirjuding  in  practice  for  unity  at  peopxe 

History — Babylonia  . 

...  ever  since  contpuest  in  086  anci  return  in  029  had  ^ ews  vidio  remaiiiea  ther 
B these  augmented  by  Jews  fled  there  when  persecutions  becaiiB  co.:1aon 

in  ial.  and  other,  outlying  caumunities.  In  Baby  had  tne  ir  own  life^ 
vSiiich  was  urbanized  and  centralized.  Refugees  brought  with  them  their 
iral.  learning  and  this  was  incorporated  into  bulk  of  work  being  pro- 
duced  in  Babylonia. 

G ...iso  changed  tha  laws  or,  rather,  interpreted  them,  for  they  lived  in 
diff,  societies  and  were  faced  with  diff,  problems.  ''instill  applicac 
and  some  means  had  to  bo  found  to  give  these  new  customs  authority  and 
bring  information  to  e people,  as  well  as  young  scholars, 

D Htart  cf  -kCadejjiies  in  'pura,  Lumpeditc^,  Nehardea;  head  of  these  schools 
was  rabbi  and  authority  for  people 

B Luring  months  of  adar  and  Elul  (Luarch  <L  »jept. ) when  far^Brs  too  were^ 
free  from  work  in  fields  had  special  ed,  sessions,  subjects  to  be  ^.iso 
were  announced  in  advance  so  that  layijen  could  prepare  and  think.  ^.*.1-0 
had  special  lecturers  a'\Sile  from  ״head”,  ::.ecorded  that  12,000  students 
onee  caxiB  to  such  an  institute, 

F helped  scholar  and  lay.ian;  no.  may  be  exagg.  but  shovi/s  point  well. 
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-frobleias 

^ had  to  interpret  and  answer  q.uestions  which  were  pertinent  to  their 

day  wiiile  Bible  text  dealt  with  completely  different  and  older  society, 

B This  process  complejfed  by  c.  500;  added  to  by  Rashi  (Bible  and  Talmud) 
in  11th  cent  Burope  nnd  then  his  grandchildren. 

0 up  to  c,  16th  cent,  in  Burppe  by  Karo,  ״Bhulchan  ־“ruch״*, 

l>  to  present  day:  electricity,  nature  and  definition  of  work,  Byrex  dish- 
es,  medicine  arml  operations;  BHver  of  Cincy  even  fo  und  A-־^o...b  in  T. 

Attacks 

*4  since  this  Tome  so  governed  life  of  people  and  was  stiidied  by  them  so 
fervently  and  all  community  decisions  were  based  on  its  logic  by  Judge 
(Rabbi),  it  naturally  came  to  attention  of  Aians. 

B Justinian  as  early  as  3rd  ceitiry  to  fourth;  wanted  heterogeneous  emp- 
ire  with  conrion  v/ay  of  life  «Sc  common  faith,  destroyed  the  ir  books  and 
pogroms:  ^ r י - י ■. י- ו- 

G ?ranee  i3th  cent,  first  public  burning  of  T;  1415  lope  A'״artin  V in  Ita^ 
w>6re  not  to  read  T and  also  burned  it,  1575-85;  lope  Gregory  Kill, 

1593  Pope  Clement  Till, 

D '.Vhy?  Because  they  maintained  it  was  1)  v.s.  Kians , 2)  v.s,  Jesus  in 
particular  and  3)  tied  to  Judaism  and  raised  a barrier  through 

which  professional  converters  could  not  break. 

E Enemies  of  J,  saw  power  of  T,  and  sou^t  to  destory  it. 

Case  s 

A iüLAKi Legends;  why  moses  staimiered  (ho/>l^  coals  to  mouth) 

B Clarification;  why  angeiä.  ’h4SGending  and  descending״?  Bee.  the^e  guard 
di an  angels  which  accomp,  J,  from  his  home. 

C Contradiction;  ”gathered  ston es , , . stone^"  : stones  argued  with  one  anoth 
er  for  !mivilige,  so  Cod  fused  them  into  one. 

D Benedictions  fer  home  and  syn,  etc. 

E ^4dvl  ce  to  young,  on  medicine,  behavior,  respect  to  alders,  etc, 

? Philosophy:  Cr . spirit;  body  or  soul  responsible,  J:  fusion  of  two. 

Laws 

A differences  of  opinion,  see  Misi^n  Berochos  Hillel  and  Bhanmai;  this  ir: 
early  phase  of  develop,  but  later  could  even  exconmiunicat e for  diff. 
Note  Bpinoza 

B from  Midina  to  Talmud  (Cemcra);  a — diversion  of  H.x־.  ; Yoma 
b — can  supercede  Babbath  in  fava?  of  life.  Yoma 

c — removal  of  debris  - amasiheuacxK-  shows  how  discourse  vvandered;  Yoma 
d--  eligibility  to  judge  civil  and  capital  cases--shows  legalistic  de- 
vice  and  examination  of  word  ”all  ^an  judge”.  Banhedrin 
e — no  decision  in  ”laying  on  of  hands”;  Banhedrin, 

C In  midst  of  disc,  have  much  irrevelant  material;  a though "t,  scrip,  ci^j^ 
mention  of  name  of  rabbi  would  suffice  for  other  thoughts,  other  inter, 
maxims,  etc.  Thread  of  argument  was  there  but  may  not  cohb  back  to  it 
till  many  pages  thereafter. 

D Btudy  of  this  takes  a life  time  and  will  never  end  as  world  changes , ^ 
This  only  an  Introduction  although  some  Brot]:]erhood  groups  kaik  organiz 
ed  Talmud  study  groups.  Two  good  books  for  English  study 
The  kishnah,  Herbert  Danby,  Oxford  U!  Press,  1933 
The  Babylonian  Talmud,  the  Boncino  -*ress,  London,  19303 י. 


SIN  AND  ATONE^IENT  . 


Sin. 

A Philological  background 

a Chet:  ״missing  the  mark,  straying  from  right  pa th ,misstep , shortcomir 
b Avon:  ״going  astray,  iniquity,  crookedness,  idolatry״ 
c Pesha:  ״wicked  act  comm,  presumptiously  in  defiahce  of  Cod’s  .jill, 
transgression  and  rebellion,  defection  from  God’s  authority״ 
d Mcrad:  ״specifically.  Rebellion  v.s,  God,״ 
e Aveiroh:  rabb,  term:  an  act  v.s,  a Mitzvoh 
f Sh’gogoh:  unwittingly  comm,  act 

g B’yad  ramah:  with  a high  hand,  defiant,  airongant  and  insolent 
h rosho:  wicked;  also,  being  in  the  wro  og  in  a lawsuit, 

B Causes 

a by  farces  external  of  man  to  be  found  in  his  environment 
b actual  act  of  transgression  of  Divine  C.  stems  from  within 
c Kohler:  ״Sin  is  an  act  v.s.  the  Div,  image  in  man,  the  violation  of 
his  heavenly  pattern  of  nobility״, 
d rabbinic  interpretation:  two  forces  struggling  within  man,  till  death 
e itian  concept  of  Original  ^in:  sin  of  Adam  disfigures  the  perfect  imag 
of  Divine  although  did  not  destroy  it.  This  is  not  only  the  ״sin״  of 
Adam  but  transmitted  to  all  his  descendants;  each  man  enters  the  wo  rid 
in  a condition  of  sinfulness. 

1 — Judaism  is  v.s,  this  concept:  0 Lord,  the  sjfloul  which  ■*•hou  hast 

given  came  pure  from  Thee,  Thou  hast  created  it,  ■*■hou  hast  fash- 

ioned  it  and  Thou  hast  jnnxad:  breathed  it  into  me". 

2~  Concept  of  inherited  sin  still  part  of  our  tradition:  see  10  C’s. 

3- -  despite  Ezek  concpet  of  Indi,  respons,  have  ״sins  of  fathers  unto 

the  children״  as  late  as ־״ ־pocrypha,  in  Tobit,  Judith  and  Baruch, 

4 — this  is  a relapse  to  heathen  doctrine 

C Types  of  sins 

a I Kings  8:46  ״There  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not״  is  belief, 
b even  High  Priest  said:  we  have  sinned,  we  have  t!לגansgressed,  we  have 
dealt  in  w ickedness.  This  paraphrase  of  Psalmist^;  formula  used  firs 
by  H.P.  and  then  by  individual, 

c even  a saint  expeuted  to  speak  like  this  for  sins  can  be  comm,  ״witt- 
ingly  and  unqittingly” 

d sins  of  omraission  Tpos.  c’s.),  sins  of  commission  (neg.  c’s.). 
e iimos:  God  will  fcrgive  only  three  transgressions  cf  Man  but  not  4th. 
f worst  problem  here  is  that  sin  attains  ever  greater  paver  over  man ^ 
and  once  he  sins  too  often  he  loses  power  to  redeem  himselB  being  in 
the  clutches  of  the  misdeed. 

Atone  me  nt 

A Definition  and  Purpose 

a KPR  to  make  amends,  reparation,  obtaining  forgiveness;  to  atone, to 
expiate,  to  wash  away 

b Purpose  is  to  restore  interrupted  relationship  with  God 

2 — counteract  evil  offense  committed 

3 — prevent  offense  from  being  seen  by  ^od 

4— -  to  have  God  forfeive,  have  atone,  be  equated  with  forgiveness 

5 — honor  and  entertain  God: Judges  6:18-24;  13:15-19 

c Atonement  in  Jewish  theology:  i)  on  part  of  God  by  love  and  forgiving 
mercy;  ii)  on  part  of  man  by  repentance  and  ^ reparation  of  wrong, 

B pre -prophetic  means  of  obtaining  forgiveness, 
a human  sacrifice  II  Bamuel  21:1-9 

b accidental  murder  then  a place  of  refuge  iiix  21:13;  28-32:  ox 
cities  of  refuge  more  detailed  in  Numb  35:9ff , 
c Joshua  at  Ai  is  good  example  of  communal  guilt  in  7 
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prophetic  point  of  view 

a Lord  does  not  weint  sacrifice  but  a turn  c£  heart,  righteousness,  etc. 

I 3:14;  Hosea  6:6;  kicah  6:68־;  Joel  2ji:13f;  i^roverbs  16:6 
b iijsekiel  .^ants  a •*new  spirit  and  a new  heart 36:24-20 ״;  T-Isa  56:7 

‘*^׳riestly  ^ode 

a sin  and  guilt  offerings  detailed  in  Lev  4 & 5 
b moral  evils  Numb  15:22-31;  25:1-15 
c ritual  cleanliness  Numb  19:7-22;  Lev  8:10-12 

d heifer  as  a substitute  killing  fcr  an  unknown  murderer  i>׳eut  21:1-9 
e goat  of  atonement  ritual  Lev  16:7-22 


Post  70  C.E.  means  cf  atonement 
a study  of  Torah 

b recitatiai  of  Pryaer  three  times  a day 
c repentance,  confession,  reparation, 
d charity,  fasting 
a day  of  atonement 

f suffering;  this  led  to  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  bearing  the  sins  of  man 
on  his  shoulders,  would  make  atonement  through  death;  thus,  all  kians 
today  atre  "saved"  through  acceptance  of  *J^esus  and  his  death  and  re- 
sureection,  this  leads  to  doctrine  of  ariaarious  atonement 
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WHaT  m JEיvVS  BELIEVE. 

Temple  Oheb  Shalom 


Bi  star  hood  Leot  ur  e 


Introductory  Remarks.  ו.  ^ v, י ״  . 

1 ״•^hy  are  you  a reform  Jaw  is  a question  »«ii  ich  must  he  asked  hy  011 
a cheaper,  more  convendent  to  get  to,  : this  not  a pos.  identificat, 
h it  is  easier,  more  conv  anient  ג deü.  not  so  a s we  shall  see  later 
0 modern  blag.,  parking  lots,  air-conditioning,  gym;  same  in  many 

üons.  am  Ortho,  religious  ״plants'*  but  this  not  pos.  either;  is 
this  \?.hy  one  joins  a religious  persuasion?  . י 

d because  of  tiie  children;  this  partially  valid  but  verysuperficial 
and  implies  that  parents  are  not  part  of  th  e religious  way  of  lud 

2 How  many  really  know  what  wo  believe  not  only  in  a negative  sense,  i.e 

a that  vvo  are  allowed  to  eat  any  and  all  foods 

b that  we  can  ride  and  do  other  things  on  the  öhabboe 
0 that  few  religious  pbligations  are  imposed  upon  us^  only  rare  pre- 

sence  at  religious  services  because  we  are  ״refcrm  . 

d ours  a very  pos.  orientation,  we  have  a def . philo  and  thoo  and  the 
is  a reason  fa:  everything  we  do;  a b^asis  for  thought  and  in 

historical  circumstances  , ^ ^ 4.« 

e have  heard  ״practices״  last  week,  how  the  ״why  ,of  what  we  do,  etc. 

1 laimonddean  Greed;  13  articles  of  faith  for  Orthodox  Jews;  amcam 
(1135-1204)  and  validity  of  Or ee d t o present  day,  prayer  book.  * ^ 
a Divided  into  three  parts:  5 on  God,  4 on  Revelation  and  4 on  Ketri- 

bution;<5J:  believe  with  perfect  faith  that  God  is,  that  he  is  one 
with  a unique  unity,  that  he  is  incorporeal,  that  he  is  eternal, 
that  to  him  alone  prayer  is  to  be  niade,(j^hat  all  wards  cf  ?5°“ 

phets  are  true,  that  L^ses  is  the  chief  of  the  prophets  , tm t th e 
law  given  to  Moses  ^^P^ansmit ted  without  alteration,  that  his  law 
will  never  be  clanged  or  supercede d,^that  God  knows  all  the  deeds 
of  i‘ian  and  his  thoughts,  that  he  re.Tärds  the  obedient  and  punishes 
the  transgressors,  that  the  Messiah  will  come,  that  there  will  be 
a resurrection  of  the  dead.״  (Moore,  p.  94) 
b this  valid  to  present  day  and  is  recited  every  day  by  ortho  Jew. 
These  are  cardinal  beliefs  with  all  implications.  Note  particular 

those  underlined  above.  ^ . 

2 Historical  processes  (full  lecture  devoted  to  this  next  week; 
ä Mendelsohn  translation  of  the  Bible  into  German 
b French  Revolution,  break-thrc׳ugh  in  ghetto  *»'alls,  emancipation 
c Citizenship,  Universities,  Science,  Age  of  Enlightenment 
d change  of  service  with  music,  choir,  sermons  and  h^ruis  in  uerman, 

elimination  of  tedious  prayers,  had  deep  effect  on  Orthodoxy, 
e ״Insignificant  as  these  specific  issues  may  seem,  they  instinctive 
ly  perceived  that  behind  it  Ificy  the  question  of  \rti1etter  Jud^sm  w^s 
' immutable  in  ritual  as  in  doctrine,  or  was  to  adapt  itself^to  t^e 
changing  notions  and  capricious  t as tes  of  the  times  or  age  . vMoore 

f Frankfurt  Society  of  the  Frierds  of  Reform}  in  1843;  1)  we  recog- 
nize  the  possibility  of  unlimited  development  in  the  Mosaic  Kellg. 

2)  'i'he  collection  of  controversies  and  prescriptions  communly 
known  or  designated  as  the  Talmud  possesses  for  us  no  authority 
fron  either  the  doctrinal  or  the  practical  standpoint,  and  3;  -t»•  ^ 

Messiah  ^o  is  to  lead  sjBxfcBLEkxiB  the  Isrealitss  back  to  the  lam ב ס 
Palestine  is  neither  expected  nor  desired  by  us;  we  knav  of^no  latn- 
erland  but  that  to  which  we  belong  by  birth  and  citizenship  . 
g this  first  doctrinal  change  openly  made  and  spelled  beginning  01  xdi 

Differences  in  outlook  between  Reform  and  Orthodoxy  on  Torah. 

1 Orthodoxy 


a T.  given  by  C>od  on  Mt.  ^inai;  121us,  divine  revelation,  this  core 
b ipso  facto,  all  lavvs  are  binding  and  unchanging 
c not  only  for  generation  at  tit,  Sinai  but  ail  future  generaticns 
d an  subsequent  lit.,  such  as  Talmud,  etc.,  oiuy  extensions 
e would  bo  presumptious  of  Man  to  ch  anga  vÄiat  ^od  has  gi  ven  & rev, 

2 Reform 

a comp,  lit.,  science,  archeology,  etc,  has  ^ownthat  five  books 
oS  Moses  are  a compilation  of  narratives  and  laws;  that  it  cculd 
not  have  been  written  by  one  man  (or  God)  at  any  one  time, 
b contradictions:  J*lood  Story 

40  days  and  m^ts  in  Gen.  7:4  v.s.  controversial  readings  in 
w.  24  (150  days);  •animals  tobe  taken  on  ark:  have  two  pairs 
of  animals  each  in  6,19  but  in  7:2  have  7 pairs  of  pure  animals 
and  1 pr  of  impure.  This  diff , more  cohere  to  that  above  read. 
Name  of  Isaac  means  to  laugh,  have  three  readings  of  vliere  name 
originated:  Sarah  laughed  18:13;  Abreiham  lau^itd,  17:17;  others 

will  laugh,  21:6  . rx  4. 

Ten  ComiiandnEnts.  have  two  sets,  one  in  £x  and  one  m i>eut. 

Ex:  have  7th  day  Because  God  rested;  10th:  house,  wife 
Deut:  have  7th  because  of  exodus  frem  Kgjipt;  10th:  wife,  house 
ו/  '<Vriting  ajgd  giving  of  Tablets  : 1st  set: 

God  gives  and  whites:  Ex,  24:12 

written  by  finger  cf  God:  Ex.  31:18  ״ 

nob  written  cn  tablets  byit  in  book  (sefer  bris)  : Ex.  24:3-8^ 

2nd  set: 

Mouses  makes  tablets  but  God  writes  on  them:  ax.  34:1 
Mouses  makes  tablets  and  M.  writes  on  them:  Ex,  34:27 
c comparative  literature:  flood  story:  Epic  of  Gtlgamesh;  Lev.: 
Code  of  Hammurabi;  language:  greek  thought  and  words;  Isalms: 
Egyptian  and  other  ancient  hymns  to  gods, 
d Chronological  problems:  change  of  names,  towns,  areas,  monuments 
״as  it  is  known  until  this  day”:  must  have  boea  written  aft^ 
event  and  not  before  i.e.  Divine  Revelation,  would  imply  a for- 
tunß  teller  or  a crystal-ball  gazer.  Ortho,  do  maintain  that  it 
was  all  revealed  at,  one  time  and  God  can  see  into  future,  ׳^e 
more  critical,  EyiT^ple:  a)  Constitution  had  made  provisions 
for  48  states  instead  of  13  colonies;  b)  or,  ״and  this  i s known 
as  Eutaw  Place  Temple  until  this  very  day״  if  tad  been  written 
100  years  ago  when  we  did  not  move  here  till  turn  cf  century.^ 
or  c)  in  1492  "emd  it  is  knewn  as  ^imerioa  until  this  very  day 
when  name  did  not  attain  prominence  till  much  later . 
e we  are  much  more  critical  of  Bible,  can  see  several  strains  run 
through  its  pages  (Polychrome  ^ible),  see  writers  oT  N.  and  ך,, 
priestly  class,  prophetic  ideas  which  are  very  late  already  in 
Bible.  Example;  Bhema  is  in  Deut.  whereas  One  od  idea  did  not 
originate  till  D.-I.  and  became  part  of  rel,  much  later, 
f believe  that  Torah  is  a book  of  continuous  revelation,  written 
by  the  in^ired  geniuses  of  old,  but  written  asd  compiled  by  Man 
Development  continued  till  Canon  was  closed  c.  250  B.C.E. 
g if  Tcrah.is  not  divine,  then  laws  within  it  are  not  Divine  and  s 
we  can  change  it,  and  they  are  not  binding  on  Man.  Allow  for 
change  in  laws  as  well  as  custom  acd  this  does  nc*  make  ethical 
commandments  any  less  sacred.  Here  have  big  de1)arture  re.  Loahe 

D Differences  in  outlook  between  Reform  and  Orthodoxy  on  Messiah  Idea, 

1 Orthodoxy  ^  7׳<! . י י ־■#• 

Q Messiah  will  come  from  House  of  David,  a man;  ref.  in  Azek  34}6.20r, 

'37:24,  Jer.  23:5f,  33:15f. 

b Messiah  means  ״anointed״,  that  is,  anyone  f aT׳cr  ed  by  God.  ßavid, 
Haul,  Samuel  and  even  Cyrus 


ill 


c idalachl  3:23  have  first  krurwledge  that  Elijah  will  precede  Mess.׳ 
this  carried  over  into  our  Seder  ceremony 
d In  ortho,  tradition  have  two  kessiahs;  son  of  Joseph  who  will 
wage  wax  and  defeat  enemies  of  Israel;  son  of  David  who  vvill  ful• 
fill  lasting  mission  which  is  to  estah.  peace  and  harmony  on  ear1 
d all  good  Jews  must  await  his  coming  for  he  will  bring  peace,  take 
them  back  to  homeland,  will  rebuild  Temple,  Beinstitue  sacrifices 
and  will  then  resurrect  the  dead. 

f Need  him  for  we  are  now  in  Exile,  since  70  C.E.,due  to  oursins, 
Ultra-Ortho  will  not  recoj^gnize  State  of  Is,  to  this  day  for  M, 
did  not  come  to  take  them  back  personally 
2 He form 

a with  Eiuancipation  and  full  citizenship  this  conc^t  vas  oia  of 
the  first  to  be  Jettisoned. 

b ••The  belief  in  a personal  Messiah  appeared  to  them  not  only  fan- 
tastic  and  irrational  but  also  subversive  of  thedir  most  cäieriah- 
ed  ambitions״  (Cohon,  p,  88) 

c hope  of  a return,  vhich  at  caie  tioe  was  dynamic  unifying  force 
amorg  Jews,  no  longer  valid  for  we  are  not  in  ״exile״  but  live 
in  world  aw  full  citizens^.  Ours  not  a persoia.1  Messiah  but  a 
Messianic  Age. 

d Thus,  no  need  for  land,  Temple,  Sacrifice  and  have  eliminated  the 
ref.  to  them  from  theo  and  praj^r  book.  See  Pittsb.  #5. 
e have  eliminated  chosen  people  concept,  three-fold  division  among 
Jews  such  as  L,  and  Is, 

f ours  is  a mission  throu^  which  we  can  bring  Ji»less.  Age  about  or, 
at  least,  bring  it  closer  to  lealization:  Isa.  4245-7  ״Ear  a ligi 
to  the  nations,  prisoner  out  of  dungeon,  open  eyes  cf  blind,  and 
them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  th  e prison  house.״ 
g Resurrection:  stems  from  Dan  12:2,  Isa.  26:19,  Ezek  37 .Ezekiel 
insisted  on  individualizing  idea  of  reward  and  puniäiment,  thus, 
retribution  and  resurrection.  We*  in  Reform,  only  believe  in  the 
Immortality  of  the  sou^..  Pitts.  #7,  because  this  an  idea  not 
rooted  in  Judaism. 

H Differences  between  Reform  and  Orthodoxy  on  Uod  idea. 
k Orthodoxy-Traditionalist  s 

a God  revealed  himself  successively  to  Adam,  Noah,  Acraham,  I J, 
and  fi  nally  to  Moses  . 

b Monotheism  thus  make  known  to  human  race  early  in  general  and  Is- 
rael  from  beginning  in  particular, 
c not  ignorance  but  perverseness  led  to  recognition  of  other  gods 
necessitating  sending  of  prophets  to  reemphasize  te  aoh  in,־־’ s of  Mo~ 
ses,  and  the  facts  of  the  earlier  revelation 
2 Ref  orm -Modernists 

a mono  the  final  outcome  of  a long  process  of  rel  . evolution 
b Patriarchal  times:  divine  Fatherhood;  Tribal  times:  Judgeship: 
Pastcral  Economy:  Shepard;  Monarchic  times:  king  of  kings;  Exile 
and  after  effects  lead  to  D.*^!.  and  Mono,  with  ״Fountain  at  Life, 
Creator  of  the  World,  etc״.  (Cohon,  p.  128) 
c evolution  from  anthropomorphism  to  polytheism,  to  henottieism 

(Y  with  Moses  in  wilderness  of  ^inai  in  Ex.  3,  burning  bush,  tend 
ing  flock  of  father-in-law  who  was  a Kenite),  monotheism  and  con- 
cept  of  holiness,  See  Pittsb.  if  1;  fran  Mi  Cjiaiiocho  to  ‘״־hemal 

F Pittsburgh  Platform  of  1885  and  Columbus  Platform  of  1937 
1 Background 

a rise  in  American  Jewish  life,  immigration  of  Grerman  Jewry,  rise  of 
philanthropic  organizations,  leaders:  Wise,  Einhorn,  Leeser,  etc. 
b UAHC  in  1873,  HUC  in  1885,  Pitts  in  1885,  CCAR  in  1889. 


iv. 

2  Comparison  between  the  two  Platforms. 

a Intr oductlon;  ״as  a guide״  in  C.  but  nothing  like  this  in  Pittsb. 
beo.  of  need  ard  not  su(ä1  diversity  brought  about  by  larger  no.  of 
oorgregations  and  rabbis 

b Pitts.  # 3 "reject״  and  #4  "entirely  foreign"  re:  Mosaic  legislat. 
Col:  # 4:much  less  emphatic,  modified  earlier,  concise  statenents, 
״Being  products. .,  ,life  of  Israel", 
c Pitts.  #2  "modern  discoveries״ 

Coi  #1  Para.  2:  almost  the  same  but  still  more  ref  ire  d ]an^age. 
d Bocial  Justice:  Moderate  Pitts.  #8  but  huge  paragraph  in  Col,  #^7 
e Israel:  not  in  Pittsburgh  because  Zionist  moveiient  not  yet  in  exist- 
ence  but  50  years  later,  when  thinking  of  events  intervening,  have 
long  and  intricate  declaration  in  Col,  # 5 
f Religious  Practices:  Pitts,  have  nothing  at  all  for  "caassic  Refor' 
was  very  rational,  cold,  no  symbolism,  matter  of  the  mind  in  best 
tradition  of  science  a ni  research. 

Col.  Section  3:  by  this  time  found  that  there  is  more  to  Rel,  thar 
reason  and  that  emotions  must  play  their  part  as  well.  So  have  sect 
on  Home,  Syn.  Prayer,  etc,  Atteiigpt  he  le  is  made  to  add  warmth, 
g God;  Pitts.  # 1 "developed  and  spiritualized"  but  no  mention  of  this 
in  Col.;  have  generalities  in  Col.  #2  ‘ 

h Mes sianism;  Pittsburgh  # 5:  all  of  it;  included  in  ^01,  under  "Is- 
rael"  with  no  special  natation  except  for  para,  ^ 3 in  ^5  where  it 
speaks  of  "historic  task"  and  "mission" 
i Snirit:  Pittsburgh  # 7 "Soul  is  immortal ,. .not  rcoted  in  Judaism" 
but  very  little  on  this  in  Col.  # 3 "His  spirit  is  immortal". 

G Conclusions 

1 Basic  Differences  between  Ortho  and  Reform;  have  only  disc,  a few; 
'■^*orah,  Messiah,  Resurrection,  Immortality  of  Soul,  God 

2 ■«•11  this  evident  in  Divine  Service  due  to 

a orthodox:  Hebrew,  ref.  in  pos,  sense  to  above,  status  of  vyomen 
b reform:  translation,  shortened,  elimination  of  offending  passages, 
sermons,  music,  women  on  oq.ual  par  with  man 

3 Have  a very  def,  basis  for  what  we  believe  and  why  we  do  so, 

4 Groal  of  Reform  is  to  establish  and  adhere  to 
a doctrine  of  progressive  religion 

b the  adjustment  of  tradition  to  the  needs  of  the  age  in  whi  ch  we  liv( 
c attempt  to  synthesize  Jewish  and  contemporary  thouglit 
d find  a rationale  for  modern  Jewish  living, 

5 vVhere  this  will  lead  will  be  discussed  in  two  weeks  on  topic  ״<Vhat  is 
Ahead  for  our  Reform  Judaism"  after  next  weak  י s lecture  by  Rabbi  Bhaw 
on  "What  caused  our  Reform  Judaism". 


ARE  WE  THE  CHOSEN  PEOPLE?  ^ 

Nottiiiig  happens  in  a vacuum,  alia  cause  and  effect  r el  a ti  onsh  ip, 

1 Men  or  innate  ideas,  concepts,  actions  through  what  they  experience 
a growth  of  our  own  country,  expansion,  conquest:  ״rugged  individ.״ 
h Kaiser,  Hitler:  ״make  \A10rld  safe  far  Dem• ״ ,״four  freedoms״• 

2 Events  cause  concepts  to  aisise  to  explain  experiences 

a capitalism,  rise  of  middle  class,  urbanization:  Luther,  Reform,  Prd 
b Africa  and  superior  numbers  of  colored:  racial  superiority 

3 Conclusion.:  the  experiences  of  man  must  be  rationalized  and/or  explain( 

TO ־א ־*-*-*  • 

Chosen  •People  concept  in  Judaism,  how  di  d it  arise? 

h Others  have  same  idea  and  belief:  Ital,  Slava,  Chin,  Japs,  !!•B•,  Jews« 
a Prof,  Orton:  ״ if  the  Eskimos,  the  Hottentots,  the  Bornean  and 

possibly  the  higher  anthropoids  have  not  bee  ]^eard  from,  it  is  pro- 
bably  lixa[  owing  to  some  hitch  in  the  meeins  of  communication•״ 
b in  cur  early  history  and  writings,  we  were  not  so  much  ״chosen"  as 
"h(iLy"eta  and  majority  refer  to  Lgypt  as  start  pt•  of  relationship 

i Isa  19:25,  Bless,  be  Eg,  my  people,  ■״‘ss  jhhe  work  of  my  hands 

and  Is.  aline  inheritance 

ii ׳ ־*fflos  9:7  Are  ye  not  as  the  child  of  Eth,  as  Is  from  Eg,  so 
^ Phil  from  Caph  and  Aram  from  Kir 

iii  Gen  12 :Iff  Gh:eat  nation,  and  bless  thee 

iv  Ex  19 :^5f  a great  treasure,  a holy  nation 

V Hosea  13:4  Thou  knowest  no  Gcd  but  me. 

vi  Deut.  26:19  to  make  thee  high  above  the  nations,  holy  nation 

c all  centered  around  God  figure  as  •^■e  was  then  imagined:  tribal  and 
national  and,  thus,  limited  in  scope  and  power;  reciprocal  agreement 

2 Post-Exilic 

a Is  and  Judah  are  conquered,  the  tribal  god  has  eith-r  forsaken  them 
or  has  been  defeated;  this  great  calamity  for  god  had  been  so  power- 
ful  in  conquest  of  Canaan.  ■^Iso  , first  real  defeat  is  with  Judah 
for  Israel  had  broken  away  long  ago  and/but  Temple  remained  immune, 
b Prophets:  C0־(i  has  iXDt  forsaken  us,  this  clamity  is  to  teach  us  a 
lesson,  captivity  to  purify  us  for  his  service,  redeem  us,  we  must 
return  unto  him  and  we  shal  1 be  retirned  to  land.  Then  all  ♦o  bo  OK 
c ^his  made  no  impression  on  people  till  actual  return,  raised  the 
stature  of  these  men  to  that  of  prophets,  seers  and  visionaries. 

3 Deutero-Isa  and  Universalism 

a The  return  was  a groat  event  and  dominated  our  histoiy  for  genera- 
tions.  Isa:  our  god  not  tribal  or  nat  *1  but  Universal!  He  con- 
quere d nt, her  g<Dds  -to  have  us  Tatumed  thus  Ms  influence  extends 
over  vast  areas  of  world.  Ho  rules  the  world.  This  a stunning 
now  conception 

b BUT:  Universalifl^  now  left  a e.ap  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  THEIH 
god  now  also  had  to  care  for  and  be  concerned  with  other  people. 

0 Crucial  question:  Is  Israel  like  all  the  other  nations  in  the  eyes 
of  God????  Answer:  NO. 

d Affliction,  persecution,  calamity,  exile,  etc:  served  the  purpose  as 
prophets  said,  for  purification,  we  are  chosen  by  God  to  be  His 
servants  and  messengers  and  thus  wo  wore  tested.  We  DO  have  a very 
special  place  in  His  affections  and  are  net  qiite  like  all  the  othei 
That  is  why  wo  ha  d t o suffer  so  much  at  the  beginning  and  ho  still 
remembers  us  as  of  old  far  wo  were  the  FIRST  to  have  contact  with|b. 

4 Scriptural  Proof 

a •Isa  48:  10 ,12 ,20;*׳  Amos  3:2;^Isa  40:  1,  9-11,  27-31 
b to  be  chosen  and  ones  faith  to  be  redeemed  does  not  imply  special 
privilege  but  an  obligation  to  fulfill  the  word  c£  God,  the  messeng 
c •*Isa  42:  5-9;rIsa  43:  1,  12,  14,  18-21 


ii. 


5 Conclusi 

a Israel  tobe  His  people,  light,  messenger,  servant;  not  for  special 
favor  or  glorification  but  for  service  ard  blessing, 
b Not  an  easy  task  and  we  had  suffered  but  now  bring  salva.  & truth 
c as  a necessary  cor rolary,  land,  people,  Tenple  to  be  diosen.  spe- 

ere d and  centralized  and  all  the  peoples  shall  come  un- 
to  alt;  he  w or/d  of  the  i^ard  from  Jerusalem^ 
d Nothing  to  indicate  that  Israel  is  to  suffer-in  the  future. 

Deve  lopment 

1 Israel  personified 

a Isa,  52Jii;l3-53  "servant"  passage 

b ^lankJ  this  personification  of  a people,  not  an  individual;  all  is 
in  terms  of  past  suffering  and  a noble  future, 

° this  is  Jesus,  his  suffering  ^e±  to  be  and  ^ shall  show  the 

light  to  the  nations,  ■*^irst  suffer  and  than  world  change,  ie.  birtl 
pangs  of  the  Messiah  * 

2 Jewish  point  of  vüw 

a discountenanced  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  for  many  valid  reasons 
b continued  tobe  persecuted  and  suffer  and  found  raticnale  for  this 
by  elab^ating  on  this  concept:  only  as  things  arö  bad  will  they  be 
purified  and  will  they  be  able  to  spread  rue  s sage , 

0  rationalization: 

i  dispite  all,  must  show  truth  to  th  e peoples 

M^t  be  a purpose  to  our  suffering  and  persecu^tian 
lii  Ohosen  People  concept  thus  became  basic  and  found  its  way  into 
the  Prayer  Books  of  ancient  times  and  to  present  day.  This  was 
answer  theologically  and  emotionally,  ^od  did  not  want  his 
own  to  suffer  and  explanation  was  ready  made, 
d Birnbaum 

i middle  benediciion,  p,  354 

ii  Oleinu,  p,  136 

Kiddu  sh  for  Bhabbos,  p,  290;  Kiddush  for  3 festivals,  p,  598 
iv  ־^orah  ם leasing 

e ^üdeiiian : the  character  of  Israel  as  the  chosen  people  does  not  in- 
volve  the  inferiority  of  other  nations. 

Are  we  t he  Chos  on  People 

1 No 

a we  chose  ourselves  and  iised  our  experiences  to  evolve  concept 
b we  are  chosen  because  we  chose  to  choose  ourselves 

2 Inhere  does  this  leave  us? 

V nny  less  useful  as  Jews,  as  citizens  and  as  human  beings? 

b NO,  must  still  choose  God  and  than  we  are  chosen;  this  is  the  basis 
for  a realistic  and  workable  definition  of  the  00n3ept. 

? through  worship,  through  study  and  through  action. 

d . he  first  implies  faith,  the  second  flacrifice  and  the  last,  commltt 
ment , י 
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feeliii^  wiiic::  c/as  carried  ever  into  the  i1r,rae  as  -veil  ac  sh3  :.it  her  -»i'^bbos: 
candles  and  educated  her  son  tic?cuGl1  religious  school,  v.as  a of 

our ׳־ ־isternood  and  ner  activities  onl^  ceased  ״hen  she  succumbed  to  ill-• 
ness.  It  ,/as  a rich  and  re,/ardin,״  life  ,/hich  led  to  ^eace  and  love. 

4xis  is  the  lesson  c/o  can  learn  cf  life;  as  xcticed  by  one  ^,arson. 

t0Uc:ht  us  of  cn.׳.rit^  , of  oe./ishness , cf  home,  of  devo- 

♦ 

tion  i.nd  in  tiie  eyes  of  tli^^se  ,/ho  loved  her,  hor  ..cGiaury  shall  always  be 
as  fresh  and  vital  as  in  f a’lnar  days,  lour  wife  and  mether  and  loved  one 
nas  .lat  died  in  spirit,  it  is  only  the  body  ,/e  la:,  to  rest. 

j.t  .,ao  not  ^.rivile^e  to  niiow  ^j^orsonal  ly  and  so 

txikרrs  must  ae  !ran!  a factor  c/hich  1 have  not  been  able  to  cni-l  to  the  fora, 
-:i.s  such,  vee  asn  you  nov/  tc  bow  yo’ur  heads  itr  afe,/  mau?נnts  cf  silent  de- 
votl  nas  y,  u caii  t o mind  the  living  ״;e.״ory  of  lier  v/ho  lies  before  us  this 


Aineral  of  . Dec,  16,  1955 

III  our  Torah  readings  at  this  time  of  the  year  we  come  into  contact 


iy  of  Jacob,  our  ancestor,  -»'ithin  the  biblical  nar^־a- 
SO Qi/x  I J^^seph  rcuj^,-י& רenJL4I1ia^ 

*a^  we  can  readily  understand  the  trials  and  tribula- 


with the  heroi^ 
tive  the 
jilbelüäcedjrm-in 


tions  which  are  part  of  the  life  span  of  this  great  biblical  family,  with- 
out  denying  the  merit  of  others,  howevoJB,  v/e  must  conclude  that  the  domin- 
atiiig  figure  of  our  story  is  Jacob;  the  elder,  the  wise  otb  , the  leader, 
the  one  vh-o  is  constar:tly  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  all  his  charges. 

It  is  he  who  cares  for  them,  he  gives  the  security,  he  suffers  and  re  joic- 
es  as  tljeir  fortunes  alternately  ri  se  and  fall.  He  is,  in  short,  the  bind- 
ing  farce  of  this  family  and  he  is  the  rock  to  v\i1ich  all  cling  for  comfort, 
in^iration  and  life.  He  domimtes  the  perso  .alities  c3f  o ur  patriarchs  in 
every  age  of  his  long  life  and  when  we  have  cone  */ith  the  examination  of 

.k 

this  individual  we  feel  that  Jacob  is  one  of  us  and  part  of  our  am  family 
cii^e.  This  is  true  because  his  type  of  person  is  to  be  found  in  every 
age;  and  his  likeness  is  mirrored  in  the  lives  of  those  \^om  we  have  learn- 
311c  know  and  love, 

■Dh.vHuüH.  to  whom  we  pay  our  last  earthly  respects  this  da;}^  is 
like  the  figure  of  Jacob.  Her  life  was  one  of  goodness  and  decency;  her 
concern^  for  others  was  not  a duty  in  herjayes  but  was  simply  part  of  the 
stream  of  her  existence,  ihe  v/as  biassed  v/i  th  a loFig  life  on  earth,  for 
seventy  years  she  graced  the  fellavship  of  Ilan  and  she  brou^t  comfort  and 
hope  into  many  a heart.  To  her  husband,  with  v/hom  die  enjoyed  the  ble^ings 
of  wedded  c anpanionship  for  51  years,  die  was  a source  cf  strength  and  joy; 

to  her  d.iu^hter  she  was  the  epitaay  of  kindness  and  sacrificed  for  her  edu- 

fu/) י- 

cation  as  mother  can  give  to  one  she  truly  loves.  Certainly,  her 


life  was  not  an  easy  one  but  v/e  know  all  too  well  that  Life  is  not  a path 

strewn  only  vdth  flov/ers  and  happiness.  Those  »\ih  o have  come  to  know  the 

\ 

later  years  understand  that  trials,  distress  and  Illness  are  all  part  of 
the  earthly  pattern,  ^».nd  so,  Bmi-iTHrt.  BmLhiioII . ־was  ill  for  many  years  and  yet 


kindness  and  courage  did  not  desert  her,  n/h.en  she  »/vas  vvell  she  did  much 
for  others:  in  hospitals,  in  charitable  endeavors,  in  religious  settings 
and  not  the  least  of  her  activities  vvere  confirmed  to  the  Golden  .vge  Club 
of  our  Je»vish  Coiouiunity  Center,  There,  her  husband  one  of  the 

« 

founders  of  this  group,  she  was  lotred  and  respected  as  she  was  by  all  who 
Came  into  contact  with  this  good  and  wholesome  person,  Ghe  was  an  influ- 
ence  for  good  and  all  who  profited  by  her  presence  willA invoke  her  memory 
lor  a Dlessing,  ihis  must  be  a source  of  comfort  to  you'^vh.o  mourn, 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  knew  BhltTIlrt.  JGIi  personally  and  so  thei« 
must  be  many  a factor  which  I have  not  been  able  to  bri rg  to  the  fore.  Con- 
sequently^  we  ask  you  now  to  bow  your  heads  f o r a few  moments  of  silent  me- 
^ e•  i^l  as  you  call  to  mind  the  !!״ting  memory  of  her  who  lies  before  us 
this|^day ^ 


Funeral  of  BEIITIU  BLIJI.1ülJTH^>.L . Nov.  18,  1955. 

Life  is  the  most  precious  of  all  earthly  possessions;  it  is  the  breath 


of  life  which  elevates  us,  sanctifies  and  bOesses  us.  Purely,  billions  of 
human  beings  live  on  this  earth  and  yet  we  feel  that  each  cf  us  is 


in  the  sight  of  God.  »i/hen  a new  life  is  born  we  rejoice  in  singing  and 
gladness,  we  predict  an  unpar  ^aנ^l^e  d futire  for  the  child  brought  into  the 
world,  i/hen  a life  is  gone  from  our  earthly  habitation  it  Is  as  if  a link 
had  been  broken  in  the  chain  of  existence  which  binds  one  to  the  other, 

■Vhen  this  link  is  taken  from  our  ovn  midst  the  dearness  (Df  life  becomes 
ever  more  evident.  In  cur  Torah  porticm  for  this  past  week,  called  97 ^ 
we  have  Abrahan  , our  Father,  mourning  for  his  wife  Barah.  bhe  was  a matri- 
arch  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word;  she  had  lived  a full  life  well  into 
old  age  and  had  been  blessed  with  children  and  stability,  ^nd  yet,  even 
after  such  a long  life  we  have  Abraham  and  family  in  deep  motrming  for, 
in  the  light  of  our  theme,  each  life  is  vital  and  of  concern  to  all.  It 
is  in  this  ^irit  that  tee  bow  our  heads  in  memory  of  BLUM^^KTh^, 

This  matriarch  of  a large  family  rests  befctre  us  this  day,  sleeping 
the  deep  and  lasting  sleep,  V/e  think  of  her  life  which  was  complex  in  na- 
ture  and  difficult  in  execution,  8he  lived  into  the  middle  of  her  eighth 


decade  and  was  blessed  with  children,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren, 
•‘*־!though  she  had  lived  in  Baltimore  for  th  e major  part  cf  her  life  she  was 
one  of  those  who  fled  the  European  shores  of  persecution.  From  Riga,  Lat- 
via,  she  came  to  the  United  States  in  1906  and  built  here  her  home.  In  the 
latter  part  of  her. years,  she  was  married  to  a good  and  wholesome  man  for 
over  forty  years  and  concerned  herself  solely  with  the  raising  of  her  child- 
ran,  which  was  an  occupation  in  consonance  with  the  best  and  finest  in  Uew- 
ish  tradition.  It  was  a long  life  and  an  eventful  one  ; the  cares  and  trial' 
of  former  years  are  ^brgotten  now.  A life  has  bean  taken  from  us  in  the 
person  of  BERTHa  BLUIvlENTHAL  and  in  obedience  to  God^s  inscrutable  will  we 
bow  our  heads  and  praise  His  holy  r^ne.  The  Lord  has  ßj.  vai  , the  Lard  has 
־Jdken;  may  her  soul  find  shelter  and  comfort  in  His  loving  arms,  x^en. 

i 


-^'^11הלבי^ר1ג  of  .י  !■jI.VIK  V»  i Jü 3 ס » So'^'t  • — ^ • 55 «-ל 

־"ripnd״,  f/e  hovo  ^^.thoreO  höre  at  tייip  hoar  to  ״ry  our  la-t  reo-rctr  ן 

t r tי'^  npu וו׳. זr  liop  "bof  oro  US,  -׳■■-'  Vt...  V.  ל ; -i 30 . a roi^rcp  o . c icit  and 

tיה'en  fr■־־  yn’r  ri^rt;  t0'י  veil  ^f  d^r' uoss  ’־־!as  doFConded  u- 

-on■  y mr  faווגiרy.  It  ir  di  fficult  to  find  T/rrds  of  co־  f rt ת6־י־.י י  s ’ch  r 

■ 'רי־  as  y־׳’ur  }״ ■ ,ו^ת;רןק1ורatייer,  groudf 0 t1־er  le-v^s  thio  eort-".ly  scene  for  1^־ 

r'as,  in  trut>1,  devotod  to  one  and  :11.  "^'is  lovp סס׳י י  rroat  end  v/1th1-׳’t 

^;er־su.rp.  V/r-  t־^-.in>  at  this  h0”r י־ ס^  tho  vordr  ?־  /f n  נ ל:/  Joh,  that  yrcat 

fjpurp  of  di־bרic^.l  ti׳^''־s,  vho  was  tried  al״־ost  hoy־׳'nd  reap  an  hy  our  I:e.-..yen־־ 

‘ . /pfO  j 

^-׳i/tor. 1 ’ בוס לtt־־־:aed  strcnre  and  yrt  re:ni:vful  vor׳^s:  ׳Th-O  Lore  yiveth, 

^ *fi'pP כ׳- " פ ׳  ^ e  יי ׳ 
tie  I-ard  ta’-oth  awa,y,  hlessed  he  '":’■  e name  ef  thf  Tr.  ־.  Of ס^^וס ס,  at סיי ס!•: 

a tir.p  ae  tייip  v׳p  cen יי־ ס/  tlinh י־! ■ סי־ ׳  p  ״? ־c end  pf  1״00־י  tו:r'־e  "hrares  ־ ^r  , 

fi'P  !,ו־-ייס  !!as  ta׳י:en  p.M^yhcn:  ־d.e  -■ -־׳ר- p** 1 י1 י ־׳ ■ne־''r^r  ''׳־e  f il’’ or  ; r;ain.  It 

is,  hrvev  r,  only  ־):he  ־-typical  -ס י ! -י10יי־ ו ססתס^-י־  r-np ס ^ י  wa:־  of  aיס ■ די  Psh 

ani־•  f n sי־irit  of  yo’!!־•  loved  one  con  never  e f erretten  a.nc  \ו-ל ^ 1 ל1י■  ! is 

re־׳־'r  :In  • 

'liis  hrinrs  u.s  to  a closer  loeh  rt.  the  eirst  of  the ־ ־■hr־  ses  ue ״ י  ve 

P’^rpen  to  nentim,  "The  I.ord ־ ׳iv^th"  ־ nd,  cart^  inly,  ho  ’-r  s  ־ ׳iven  y-11  in  ! 

ph’nd-׳n0p  • ־ was  horn  in  :a.ltiwpre  p.nr  דived  dee’־■  into  tידe  ^ 

5״/  ' , , i 

fifth  docade  ef  his 0■ ד .100 יFt  ״f  his  a-Aa-  dev  ־■ted  to  th־־  insior.  nee  ^ 

ן-,ןןן•  Up  was  rl.sס.ירו 0 ■:׳  to  rivp  enthusiastic'ר רy  r-iid י׳י ׳ י elיי^ ס e■־  rt^d-j 

. ר 

ס.־!־ יי • ד  the  1 p.renic  Order•  Tלis  faril;׳•זי0.מ־׳ ו ■׳  '''hm  as  ׳ l.^vinp־  ane.  o•p■^tרp  ■־־׳'an ; ^ 

Vc^_,  . I 

prep  r^r  Tried  to  his  life’s  cen-rni  n for  over  forty  years  and  this  ’Tnion^ 
was  truly  a hיes^inc  and  an  inG:־'iration  to  all  v.ho  יmew  tירen1,  1י  eir 
marriace  v;as  furthor  enhanced  h: ־ ׳׳^ive  c^1il:’ren,  oil  of  r’־׳cm  h^e ־'י•  .t  cr..  it 
and  h nor  to  t:1c  fa'׳''ily  :..־nd  yo’ir ויי•' י י01רי'־,ס’׳ ־st  hp-ve 0011י־ י  jx’stly  ;^r^'ud  Oi  3^  'יי. 
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end.  The  Lor;',  then,  ]tad  riv:n  ’’׳^i'■'  ’יסייי■־^■  of  life  and  he  יivcd  it  to  td-e 


Funeral  of  GliA.CE  HECIIT . on  July  31,  1955, 

The  world-renowned,  Jewieh  philosopher  Baruch  Spinoza  lived  in  17th 

century  Amsterdam•  Kis  life  was  not  an  easy  one;  he  came  from  modest  means 

and  all  his  life  he  was  gripped  hy  the  demands  of  his  ־orofessicn,  the  grind- 

ing  of  lenses.  In  fact,  he  rarely  ventured  from  his  native  Amsterdam  and 

then  only  a few  miles  to  this  or  that  neighboring  community.  You  can  see, 

then,  that  his  life  was  virtually  completely  governed  by  the  physical  limi- 

tations  imposed  upon  him.  And  yet,  inspite  of  the  narrow  confines  of  his 

environs,  he  was  able  to  transcend  the  boundries  imposed  upon  him  from  wit  ־ 

out  and  with  his  mind  he  reached  across  time  and  space.  He  culled  from 

the  treasures  of  this  era  and  that  land  and  with  his  own  originality  and 

insight  to  guide  him,  he  formulated  a s;ystem  of  philosophy  which  must  be 

reckoned  with  even  in  our  own  day  and  era,  His  message  is  timeless  and.  In 

the  light  of  his  day,  his  courage  is  unforgettable, 

GliACE  HECHT,  to  wham  we  pay  our  last  respects  this  day,  also  labored 

under  severe  physical  handicaps.  She  passes  from  the  earthly  scene  in  the 

58th  year  of  her  life  and  your  presence  here  is  a fitting  tribute  to  her 

years  among  us.  She  contacted  the  «iread  desease  of  polio  when  only  ten 

years  old;  48  years  of  physical  limitation,  almost  five  decades  of  braces, 

crutches  and  wheelchairs.  It  was  the  type  of  affliction  which  would  have 

ground  into  the  dust  many  a v/eaker  individual.  But  GilAGE  HECliT . as  Spino- 

za,  was  able  to  overcome physical  handicaps  and  limitations.  Primarily 
Ji/לo 

she^used  hdr  mind  to  transcend  the  boundaries  of  time.  She  was  one  of  the 

wlvP 

originators  of  a club  of  intellectuals  lijhirch  met  in  this  city  on  a monthly 
basis,  to  discuss  in  the  broadest  sense,  the  ”^rts".  Her  interests  were 
many:  music,  literature,  philosophy  and  the  theater,  to  mention  only  the 
most  vital.  With  her  rich  and  groping  mxnd  she  took  an  interest  in  all 
that  went  on  about  her;  the  word  "invalid״  was  not  in  her  vocabulary. 

But  GRACE  HECHT  was  also  a religious  person.  Her  home  was  kept  acco  •1־ 
ing  to  dietary  laws,  no  food  passed  her  lips  v/ithout  the  ancient  benedicti  ז 
She  was  friendly  with  several  of  the  rabbis  of  this  city  and  her  thoughts 


ii. 


on  ques'tions  concerning  Relision  were  süriulating  and  provocative■  As 
part  of  her  love  for  Judaism,  she  also  hecame  interested  in  Zionism  and 
oniy  her  many  travels  abroad,  she  did  not  fail  to  visit  the  land  of  our 
fathers,  Israel.  In  this  sense,  she  transcended  the  boundaries  of  space 
which  normally  would  have  l^t/  such  an  afflicted  person  in  confinement. 

But  there  was  also  much  to  be  done  at  hone  and  GliACE  did  it. 

She  worked  for  the  Woman’s  Civic  League  but,  ז*©«*«  irיportant,  she  did  a 
great  deal  of  work  with  new-comers  to  these  shores.  She  t ought  them  Eng^ 
lish  (being  an  accomplished  linguist)  and  giiided  the  bewildered  novice  and 
encouraged  him.  Her  life,  truly,  shall  be  remembered  for  blessing.  And 
then,  the  last,  fatal  desease  attacked  her  and  perhaps  during  this  tine  of 
great  trial  and,  again,  confinement,  she  rose  to  her  greatest  heights  as 
a human  being,  I visited  her  quite  often  in  the  hospital  but  she  never 
comnlained.  Her  concern  was  with  the  sunligh't  outside  her  room,  with  the 
humans  who  v/alked  ■־outriirc׳  -wn  v/hnm  she  was  so  vitally  concerned.  Again, 
she  sought  to  overcome  her  physical  limitations,  the  physic8>l  presence  of 
those  four  walls  and  her  spirit  carried  her  to  far-avray  regions.  Even  the 
doctors,  internes  and  nurses  marvelled  at  her  courage,  fortitude  and  v/ill, 
ITovr  she  is  gonej  now  she  rests  in ־׳ ־'eace,  released  from  the  terrible 
torment  of  her  illness.  To  you  who  mourn  v/e  can  sa3^  only  this:  lee.rn  from 
her  life,  take  the  lesson  of  GI-lA.CE  HECHT  to  heart.  You  kxvK  were  privi- 
liged  to  kno\■׳  a great  ־^erson.  Be  strong  a.nd  of  good  coiira.ge.  He  ye  com- 
forted  a.nd  using  her  as  an  example  and  inspiration,  in  the^^^j«e^^<»=rt  sense, 
walk  forth  in  the  light  of  the  Lord, 

Amen, 


]?uneral  of  5TTA  BAER,  on  July  29,  1955 


The  scrintural  reading  thie  coining  Sahhath  is  ticken  from  the  fifth 

hook  of  the  Torah,  and  is  a truly  amazing  chapter  in  our  literature.  No- 

ses,  that  great  leader  of  ancient  times,  has  assem.hled  the ר יeor'le  "before 

him  and  he  has  recited  for  them  the  events  v/hich  have  dotted  their  history. 

^ loS-iUspL 

jstxsf■  he  sneaks  to  them  of  that  which  will  come  their  way  in  y ars  .a2a=daa=*f;' , 

As  mart  of  this  recital,  the  leader  reviev/s  for  the  neonle  the  most  import 
ant  parts  of  our  laws  and  commandments  and,  eonsequently , in  this  chanter 
v.׳e  *׳her'  find  repea.ted  the  ten  commandments  and  are  presented  with  the  key 
■nrayer  in  our  entire  liturgy,  the  Shema.  But,  as  if  this  were  not  notable 
hy  itself,  Moses  m.akes  a further  point.  With  great  emphasis  he  warns  our 
ancestors  that  these  laws  are  not  only  for  them  to  obey  Bnt  thatj they  must 
- transmit  this  v/isdom  of  God”^  to  future  gene  rati  0ns -as  well.  In  ex’^licit 
terms  he  states,  "And  thou  shalt  make  them  kncn׳m*' ü n’t '0  tJiy  children  and  unt 
thy  children’s  children".  This,  vi  thout  doubt,  is  the  key  phrase  and 
•carries  with  it  certain  ira״־licati 0ns . In  other  words,  the  people  must  ad- 
here  to  these  laws  in  ordef  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  God  but  they  must 
älso  nledge  themselves  to  carry  these  ideals,  principles  and  commandnert  s 
to  the  next  generation.  This  is  vital  for  our  ־oeople,  for  all  Jews  m.ust 
be  familiar  v/ith  the  way  of  life  as  ordained  by  God;  this  generation  and 
those  who  will  come  after  untt  the  present  era. 

At  this  hour  of  mourning  we  have  come  together  to  uay  our  last  earth- 
ly  respects  to  ETTA  BAER,  who  lies  before^C״,  her  loved  ones.  In  her 
life  we  can  readily  see  a parallel  to  the  incident  which  is  to  be  found  in׳, 
our  ToraJh  portion.  ETTA  BAIOR  was  born  in  Baltimore  and  lived  deep  into  the 
fifth  decade  of  her  life.  She  had  been  married  for  31  years  when  the  Al- 
mighty  called  her  unto  Himself  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  son 

grovr  into  manhood,  marry  and  bring  to  her  a beloved  grandchild.  These  are 
the  events  in  the  life  time  of|(human  being^  but  your  loved  one 'went  one  st  י 
further.  She  indoctrinated  her  family  and  loved  ones  with  the  laws  of  de- 
cency  and  honor  and  resrectibility  which  are  to  be  found  already  in  ancient 


times  as  part  of our  people's  development•  She  was  always  a god-fearing  per- 
son  whose  ^^^igious  emphasis  tended  towards  liberality;  she  lived  the  ideals 
and  principles  which  are  a part  of  our  great  and  lasting  faith.  In  her  own 
v/ay  she  carried  those  thoughts  to  the  future  generation/  as  she  car4־׳  for 

1 . A i ^ 


and  loved  the  who  was  in  her  arms  until  the  very  last. 

It  is  now  up  to  you  who  remain,  to  carry  on  the  meaning  of  her  life• 
Your  mother,  wife  and  sister  has  not  passed  from  this  earth  as  long 
keep  her  memory  alive  and  as  long  as  you  live  in  the  way  which  she  inte  י 
ed  jOEK  for  you.  Let  this  thought  sink  into  your  Ttb  arts  this  dav  and  hour, 
/\It  wa^not  my  privilege  to  know  ETTA  in  her  lifetime  and  so  there  must 

be  many  a factor  v^idi  I have  not  been  able  to  call  to  the  fore•  As  such, 
vזe  ask  you  now  to  bov/  your  heads  for  a few  moments  of  silent  devotion  as  you 
call  to  mind  the  living  memory  of  her  v7ho  lies  before  us  this  day.,. 
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SOL  LEVINSON  8c  BROS. 


RABBI’S  RECORD 

Name:—  JAMES  BARRI  LEVIN  Residence:—  747  Lake  Drive 
Date  of  birth: — July  12,  1953  Age: — 1 

Date  of  death: — Monday,  July  4,  1955  at  2 P,  M. 

Place  of  death :—  747  Lake  Drive 

Funeral:  Tuesday,  July  5>  1955  at  3s30  P,  M,  Graveside  Services. 

Place  of  funeral : — Graveside  Services  at  Oheb  Shalom  Cemetery 

Interment: — Oheb  Shalom  Congregation  Cemetery,  Odonnell  Street 

In  mourning  at: — 747  Lake  Drive  2nd  Floor 

'Survivors: — Parents:  Mr.  & Mrs.  Cyril  Levin 


ROBEKT  W,  eEIJLER  ^ י . 

JOAN  HQT:^S^IITa_  _ 9 5. נ י^ י 

^ H "bBtr»  ■tlise  unto  1n6  forov 
Yea,  " in  rigiiteoue  & justice 
in  lovingkindness  & comnasi 
&■-  " in  faithfulness 
^i.nd  thou  shalt  know  the  Lord, 
Vhat  do  these  words  mean? 
Eorever:  good  8c  had,  sick  8c.  h 
success  & desnair 
R 8r  J־:that  yr  lives  may  he  te 
pered  one  for  the  other  wth 
kindness,  mercy,  understand 
compassion;  that  harshness, 
bitterness  & pettiness  may 
never  dominate  yr  lives.  N 
prohl  he  ever  so  great  that 
the  2 of  you  can  not  overc״ 
it  and  solve  it  together. 
Noithfulness:  faith  in  yrselv 
as  decent,  mature,  caoahle 
who  walk  road  of  life  handi 
hand— -faith  in  j^’our  loved  o 
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who  have  brought  you  to  thi 
day,  have  given  of  themselv 
their  love  and  energy  so  th, 
you  may  set  out  on  the  cour 

^ ^ ^-י׳  (a  k ^ 

/t-VK  .M.  t w». 


Know  the  Lord;  This  rel.  cer. 
ask  G,  to  guide  you  and  lead 
He  he  in  yr.  home  so  that  y-1 
may  he  strengthened  and  you 
huild  up  that  reservoir  of 
faith  wich  is  so  imn,  t you 
■and  those  to  follov/,  .Let  ' jr 
he  yr.  ethical  guide  for  a 
home  without  God  is  rine  for 
quick  and  complete  destruct. 
Hut  heme  with  God,  leads  to 
even  greater  love,  understand 
ing  and  self  sac  in  the^causf 
of  a happy  married  lifd  whird 
we  know  you  ■ijill  hoth  he  hier 
Cup  of  wine;  rel.  symh  0:* 
home,  also  here  where  we  use 
it  to  denote  the  cup  of  life 
from  whichm  henceforth,  hoth 
of  you  will  drink... 


Funeral  of  FBAMC  L.  STEELE,  July  17,  1955, 

This  week  v/e  coinrngnce  with  the  reading  of  the  las-^of  the  five  hooks 

of  Moses,  called  Deuteronomy,  Many  consider  this  to  he  the  most  significant 

volume^  of  the  •^orah  for  it  deals  in  terms  of  history,  set  in  a religious 

frameworS:,  The  people  of  Israel  are  assembled  and  hear  the  v/ords  of  Moses, 
•fCL-e  * 

as  th®y  are  inspired  hy  Almighty  God,  It  is  a fascinating  discourse  which 
Moses  delivers  for  he  deals  in  terms  pf  past,  present  and  future;  all  phas- 
es  of  man’s  life  are  discussed  and  taken  into  account.  Primarily,  there  is 
a review  of  our  people’s  history,  the  deeds  and  incidents  which  have  brought 
them  to  this  very  day,  Doth  good  and  is  brought  to  the  fore  but  it  is 

the  © ntinuance  of  our  faith  vdiich  receives  prime  emphasis.  Next,  the  con- 
dition  of  the  people  at  that  very  tim.e  brought  under  scrutiny  and  they 
are  reproofed  or  commendedy|accordinge  with  justice  and  equity.  Finally, 
and  one  can  picture  the  awesome  attentiveness  of  our  ancestors,  Moses  speaks 
to  them  of  the  future,  of  the  land  which  they  will  inherit,  of  the  problems 
v/hich  they  willhave  to  meet  and  the  ultimate  triumphs  which  will  come  their 
way  if  they  only  adhere  to  the  way  and  law  of  God,  As  such,  our/iader  runs 
the  gamut  of  Time  and  in  a sense  we  can  feel  the  lasting  influence  v;hich  he 
had  on  our  predecessors. 

The  m.an  to  whcm  we  pay  our  last  eafthly  respects  at  this  time,  FRAKK  L, 
S^ELE,  was  also  .,one  who  was  concerned  v/ith  the  essence  of  Time,  This,  of 
course,  he  did  in  his  own  way  for  few  of  us  are  ever  chosen  to  be  leaders  of 
such  stature  as  was  Moses,  And  yet,  your  loved  one  also  had  this  insight  a׳x 
it  is  v/orthy  of  our  attention.  He  was  born  and  raised  in  this  city  and  was 
not  called  from  this  earthly  scene  by  our  Heavenly  Sather  until  the 
decade  of  his  life.  Most  of  the  timie,  he  was  merely  concerned  with  his  busi- 
ness  affairs  as  most  people  are.  However,  there  is  another,  more  interest! 
aspect  of  his  personality.  One  of  the  ways  in  v/hich  he  broadened  his  life 
w׳a9  v/ith  the  reading  of  books,  concerned  mostly  with  histcrical  data.  The 

I 

event sof  the  past  v/ere  vital  to  him  and  his  wide  reading  accomplished  this 
purpose.  STLEID  was  also  concerned  with  the  present,  in  the 


life  he  lived/i^nd  in  his  travels  which  took  him  to  different  parts  of  the 
land,  ^'hus,  he  saw  how  others,  in  diverse  communities,  lived  and  fared. 
But,  most  important  of  all,  his  interest  la3^  also  in  the  realm  of  the  fu- 

lu 

ture.  Consequently,  he  was  fond  of  the  little  children  ,0jf  his  family  who 
supplied  him.  with  a haaling  halm  in  his  last  years.  It  goes  without  quest- 
ion  that  their  laughter  and  childish  joys  caused  him  happiness  and  fulfill- 
ment , So  you  see,  that  although  he  was  a simple  man,  he  lived  for  both 
past,  present  and  future  and,,  for  all  we  know,  his  life  was  complete. 

It  was  not  my  pleasure  to  know  ffRA-llK  SThEIij]  during  his  lifetime  and 
so  there  may  be  many  an  aspect  of  his  life  which  I have  not  been  able  to 
call  to  the  fore.  As  such,  we  ask  you  now  to  bo\■/  3־׳ our  heads  for  a few  mo- 
m.ents  of  siler^devoti  on  as  you  call  to  mind  the  living  memory  of  him  whom  ^ 
you  knew,  and  v;ho  lies  ,before  us  this  day,.. 
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DAVID  SONDHEIM  & SON 
RABBI’S  RECORD 


Ferd  Strouse 
Emersonian  Apt  3-A 

October  27,  1878  Ape:—  75 

July  2,  1955 
Emersonian  Apt 

Sunday  Afternoon,  July  3,  at  3:30  O’clock 

Graveside  Services 

Oheb  Shalom  Cemetery 

Two  Sisters  and  Two  Brothers 


Name: — 

Residence :— 

Date  of  birth : — 
Date  of  death : — 
Place  of  death : — 
Funeral : — 

Place  of  funeral : — 
Interment : — 
Survivors : — 
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Funeral  of  HEN  SAVAGE,  July  3,  1955 
This  past  week  we  read  a most  tragic  chapter  in  the  Scriptural  lesson. 
The  Torah  ־norti  cn,  called >ן׳^ , was  taken  from  the  20th  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Numhers,  It  tells  not  only  of  the  death  of  tteo  of  the  great  le  ad- 
ers  of  ancient  Israel,  Aaron  and  Miriam,  hut  also  of  the  ^]^at  .dissapoint- 
ment  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  Moses,  [)f  hi׳s־־־d±Wh^=»dJ to  thn 

wuid  uf  Qod,  Moses  is  told  that  he  will  never  he  priviliged  to  lead  his 
peonle  into  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  However,  because  of  his 
worthy  acts  in  the  past,  as  the  messenger  of  God,  he  is  not  doomed  to 
complete  dispair  hut  he  allowed  to  at  least  see  the  Promised  Land, 


As  *such;  he  will  never  attain  ccmplete  success  in  the  work  to  which  he  was 
originally  dedicated  hut  will  he  granted  something  that  is,  perhaps,  of 
equal  value.  He  will  he  allowed  a visicn;  a vision  of  a land  which  is  to 
he  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  people’s  dreams,  in  which  they  will  grow  from 
strength  to  strength  and  where,  eventually,  they  will  make  their  mark  on 
the  course  of  hirnian  history. 

This  '■^'orah  portion  finds  its  analogy  in  the  life  of  BEN  SAVAGE,  to 
whom  we  pay  our  last  earthly  resnects  at  this  time.  He  was  ta,ken  from  our 
midst  at  an  untimely  age,  being  only  55  years  old.  His  was  a life  filled 
with  activity  both  commercially  and  in  the  framework  of  the  Mason  organiza- 
tion.  He  lived  here  in  Baltimore  for  most  of  his  life  and  leaves  behind  a 
loving  v/ife  and  companion  to  whom  he  had  been  isarried  for  almost  19  years. 
But  more  than  that,  he  helped  to  raise  three  children  to  maturity  anci  all 
looked  upon  him  as  a devoted  and  sincere  parent  who  v/ould  not  withhold  the 
full  extent  of  his  love  from  any  one  of  them.  This  was  his  task  in  life: 
to  care  for  these  children  and  his  wife,  to  love  them  and/\estahlis]rfe/th3־s?1  as 
upright  and  conscienteous  citizens  of  our  society.  As  with  the  case  of  our 
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anc/fe^y%v^  Header,  Moses,  ^^זas  not  privileged  to  •4gM»€  the  comolet^i»!  ^f  his 

^^;ork,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  one  son  ;■/ho  is  far  younger  than  the 

rest.  But  he  was  also  blessed  with  a visicn:  that  of  seeing  hes  family  well 

on  the  way  toward  naturity.  But,  you  his  loved  ones  must  realize  at  this 


solemn  moment  that  the  work  of  BEh  SAVACajl  requires  effort  also  on  your  part, 

^ 9 ^1 ־^  Jk 

The  time  has  come  for  you  all  /to  orlc ' t ogc  thor , to  knit  your  family  in 

ט 

ever  closer  ties  and  so  to  pattern  your  lives  that  all  ycu  ^,^your  very 
thoughts  and  actions,  shall  he  a credit  to  the  memory  of  him/\you  loved. 

Use  his  vision  as  your  incentive,  as  your  guide  ^as  your  comfort  and  you 
shall  bring  honor  and  glory  to  this  husband,  father,  brother  whom  you  call- 
ed  your  own. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  know  BEN  SAVAGE  personally  and  so  there 
may  be  many  a factor  vh  ich  I have  not  been  able  to  call  to  the  fore.  As 

Vh 

such,  we  ask  you  now  to  bow  your  beads  for  a few  moments  of  silent  d־ey oti-qn 
asjyou  call  to  mind  the  memory  of  him/  who  lies  before  us  this  day,... 


Funeral  of  IvURTHA  BLOCH.  June  30,  1955. 

The  Torah  portion  »vhioh  we'^read  this  weak  in  our  Houses  of  'rforship 
throughout  the  world  is  0 alle (י and  is  taken  from  the  20th  chapter  of  the 
book  Of  Numbers.  It  is  filled  with  sadness,  weeping  and  mourning,  as  both 
Aaron  and  i;lr lam-leaders  of  the  people-are  laid  to  their  eternal  rest.  In 
God's  infinite  wisdom  two  of  the  children  of  Israel  have 

been  called  to  their  hSagenly  Father  and  our  ancient  forefathers  stand  with 
out  their  lasting  and  guiding  influence.  It  is  at  this  time  that  Moses 
takas  it  upon  himself  to  teach  the  people  a lesson:  they  are  to  mourn  far 
th^ty  days  and  are  told  that  the  duties  and  responslbilltl  as  of  the  deceas 
ed  will  be  carried  on  by  those  Hio  remain  behind.  The  people  are,  thus, 
charged  vd  111  a sense  of  dedication,  holiness,  and  detirminati on  to  keep  and 
obey  those  laws  and  caumandments  of  God  vhioh  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 
lives  of  Miriam  and  ״aron.  True,  the  two  human  beings  have  passed  to  the 

bettor  world  but  their  ideas  and  works  remain  behini  as  an  everlastit.g  in- 

• 

centlve  to  those  who  must  yet  travel  the  long  and  often  difficult  road  to 
the  Promised  Land, 

is  in  this  setting  of  addness  that  we  mourn  the  loss  of  your  beloved 
— into  the  ei^h  decade  of  her  life  aaid  ״as  an  in- 
luenoe  «rail  of  you  gathered  here  to  pay  your  last  respects.  The  young- 
est  of  ten  children, she  was  bom  in  Baltimore  and  made  her  hone  here.  It 


a full  and  understanding  existence;  she 


'■H 


can  be  said  in  truth  that  she; 


i ^ ^ w j Ciii  Ö 

W blessed  with  three  grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren,  aside  from 
e lour  daughters  and  their  husbands^tho  are  a part  of  this  solemn  congre- 
|atlcD^But  while  she  lived  her  life  to  the  fullest  in  seeing  tie se  ®ny- 
grow  to  maturity,  her  life  was  not  without  its  setbatics  in  that 
her  belov^husband  passed  from  this  earthly  scene  over  th^ty  pears  ago. 


“nd  yet,  ■Jj»s  loss  of  her  life’s  companion  did  not  prevent  her  from  teach- 
ing  her  *ildren  lasting  and  meaningful  values,  in  the  realm  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  Che,  as  well  as  her  family,  hale  been  an  integral  part  of  our  con- 
gregation  for  close  to  half  a century  and,  as  such,  we  have  not  only  lost 


an  individual  but  we  of  Oheb  Shalom  moum  the  xoss  of  MARTHA  BLOCH  As  a 

ג 

dear  and  loyal  member  whose  very  death  ranoves  a vital  part  of  our  history. 
She  wks  symbolic  of  the  finest  in  Jewl*  tradition,  keeping  a Jewlshly  o- 
riented  home,  causing  her  children  to  grow  up  in  the  midst  of  our  religious 


school  and  seeing  them  all  married  happily  by  members  of  our  congregation's 
Blergy.  The  Illness  which  caused  her  to  isave  the  midst  of  her  loved  ones 

5 J 

br ought  sorrow  to  us  all. 

And  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  Miriam  and  Aaron  (and  MARTHA  BLOCH  bears  the 
Hebrew  name  of  Miriam)  she  leaves  much  fcr  you.  3he'^^^  her  lewish  way 
of  life,  her  dedication  to  the  principles  on  which  our  faith  rests  securely 
and  she  leaves  for  you  a lesson  in  conduct  which  can  be  an  inspiration  not 
mly  to  you  her  family,  but  to  all  who  knew  and  laved  her.  This  is  a pre- 
Clous  heritage  and  whenis  your  homes  may  now  be  empty  of  her  physical  pre- 
sence,  her  manory  will  never  die  as  long  as  you  keep  her  alive  within  your 
hearts  and  minds seiBe,  we  now  a*  you  to  bow  your  heads  for  a few 

moments  of  silent  as  you'il'all  te=tJs=¥:S^e  the  memory  of  her  ״bo  lies 

before  us  this  day... 


ג 


^’uneral  of  BEInITON  A.  DAVIS,  June  30,  1955. 

The  prophets  of  Israel  who  lived  many  centuries  ago  were  faced  with  a 
grave  problem  which  existed  among  their  people.  Our  ancestors  believed 
with  all  their  hearts  that  the  only  way  to  worship  God  was  by  means  of  i- 
dols  and  sacrifice,  by  means  of  incantations  and  an  ornate  priesthood . It 
was  then  that  these  brave  men  rose  in  the  market  places  and  preached  the 
word  of  the  living  God,  Not  sacrifice  but  good  deeds,  not  idols  but  a 
committment  to  a specific  v/ay  of  life,  not  magical  formulas  but  belief  and 
faith  in  One  God  who  ruled  the  world  with  justice  and  equity.  It  was  a 
long  and  vigorous  struggle  in  v\hich  these  men  of  God  were  often  ue  ar  de- 
feat  but  erfBrged,  finally,  triumphant.  Micah  was , perhaps,  the  greatest 
exponent  of  this  new  philosophy  of  religion  when  he  asked  the  question, 

'*’<Vhat  does  the  Lord  require  of  thee?  Only  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  Thy  God.ז ז  This  is  the  essence  and  the  rule  of  life, 
to  be  obeyed  by  us  all,  man, woman  and  child.  If  we  !־ave  these  meaningful 
wards  bef  a?e  our  eyes  it  does  not  matter  with  v\hioh  trying  situation  we  are 
faced  or  of  what  ^^ne ration  we  are  a part.  The  basic  philosophy  is  the  root 
of  our  faith  and  is  as  eternal  as  the  reli^on  to  which  we  pledge  allegiance, 

This  day  v/e  mourn  the  death  of  BECTOII  A.  DAVIS;  husband,  brother,  fath- 
• ■7^  ■׳  r 

er,׳^  Who  has  passed  into  the  great  beyond.  The  verse  of  Llicah  miglit  v/ell  be 
applied  to  him  for  he  was  one  of  the  many  millions  who  live  the  good  and 
decent  life  of  Man  in  a quiet,  humble  and  yet  dedicated  manner,  V/hat  mear^ 
ing  did  the  wards  **to  do  justly״  have  for  BEI^TTON  D^xVIS?  That  he  was  alwciys 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  those  he  loved,  ־that  he  brogght  up  his  (iiildren 
to  live  decent  and  god-fearing  lives  in  the  way  in  which  they  chose  to  do  so, 
that  in  his  lifetime  he  won  the  friendship  of  many  by  his  acts  of  kindness 
and  warm  gesturoJ  of  concern  for  their  welfare,  he  had  been  ill  for  seven 
years  and  was  truly  tried  by  our  Heavenly  ITather  but  this  only  served  to  em- 
phasize  his  dedication  to  the  second  phrase  of  Micah,  "to  love  mercy**,  he 
gave  freely  to  charity,  turned  no  one  away  from  his  door  who  souäבt  aid  and 

I 

sola;ice  and  gave  not  only  material  substance  to  those  in  nedd  but  also  of  him 


self.  And,  finally,  vihat  does  it  mean  to  "walk  humbly  wi  tti  ones  God”?  To 
BSNTON  DAVIS  this  presented  no  great  difficulty  for  he  knew  no  other  way  cf 

נ 

life,  iie  took  great  joy  fran  the  presence  of  his  ch  ildien  and  grandchild  re  1 

he  was  devoted  to  his  intimate  fairdly  and  conce1*ned  with  their  affairs.  ' 

His  hujjble  and  yet  dignified  abode;  his  life  was  unspectacular  and  yet 

« 

full  of  riches,  his  influence  was  limited  to  the  circle  of  his  family  and 
yet  so  much  a factor  in  your  lives  that  he  and  his  worlds  and  his  ideals 
shall,  surely,  be  never  forgotten.  You  mourn  the  loss  of  your  loved  one; 
all  of  us,  without  exception,  mourn  the  loss  of  a decent,  upright  and  gentle 
human  being, 

ג 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  know  BBNTON  A.DaVIS  personally  and  so  there 
must  be  many/\  factor^  which  I have  not  been  able  to  bri  ng  to  the  fore  at 
this  time,  As  such,  we  ask  you  nov/  to  bow  your  head  for  a few  moments  of 
silent  eieditation,  as  we  call  to  mind  thememory  of  him  ’who  lies  before  us 
this  day. . . . 


Funeral  of  FLORENCE  GLEN,  June  28,  1955 


he  has  tried 


״ jr 


Ever  since  man  was  placed  on  this  earth 


to  express  his  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder  in  regard  t o ■iüä  magnificent  crea- 
tion.  iiome  aiter  worthy  professions  and  try  to  help  their  fellow  man  in 
every  manner  possible;  others  use  the  gift  of  speech  to  utter  words  of 
praise  and  bea^y•  There  are  still  others  vho  create  by  the  work  of  their 
hands  and  who,  by  means  of  their  seek  to  enli^iten  the  lives  of  others 

These  are  painters,  sculptors,  the  artists  who  draw,  in  vivid 

colors,  that  which  appeals  to  them  so  that  others, -Wo׳,  mi^^t  be  able  to 
appreciate  that  which  has  found  favor  in  their  eyes.  The  painters  of  long 
ago  stad  of  our  present  day  attempvto  mirror  life;^seek  to  perpetuate  its 
scenes  far  fufcute  generations,  ־^hese  are  the  artists,  £^ut״  there 

are  those  of  us  who  are  not  able  to  produce  great  masterpieces;  we  have  to 
be  content  to  place  on  paper  that  which  appeals  to  us  and  which  egresses 
our  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the  society  in  v/h  ich  we  live.  All  of  us  in 
one  way  or  another,  try  to  speak  of  that  which  vve  feel  in  whatever  way  has 
been  gra^fed  unto  us. 

We  have  gathered  here  this  day  to  mourn  the  loss  of  your  loved  one, 
FLORENCE  GLEN,  bhe  was  a wonan  who  passed  frcm  thistearthly  scene  in  the 

I 

latter  years  of  the  seventji  decade  of  her  life  on  earth  and  her 
not  been  as־  easy  onej.  Difficulties,  illness,  confinement:  these,  parti- 
cularly,  were  a part  of  her  existence  in  the  last  years.  She  was  not  one 
to  participate  a great  deal  in  community  life  but,  still,  she^  as  the  rest 
of  us,  attenpted  to  convey  her  feelings  about  ,,ife  t-o  the — r־est  oif miG , as 
those  v/ho  knew  her  have  told  me,^she  wa^s  a kind  and  decait  person,  0rj8 
who  enjoyed  living  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  work  and  whose  kindness  was 
tlB  mainstay  of  he  r personality.  This  consensus  of  opinion  by  her  friends 
and  family^  is  substantiated  by  the  work  of  her  hands,  by  t he  expression  of 
her  beliefs  to  be  found  in  the  paintings  and  needlework  which  were  her  fa- 
varite  past-tirre,  I have  seen  some  of  ־this  work,  it  was  an  inteis  sting  ex- 
per ie  nee.  For  one  vAio  was  confined  to  her  hone  for  years,  she  chose  to 


J 


|flowers  and  greens  and  other  manifestations  of  an  eternally  graving  Nature, 
!?or  one  who  was  isolated  from  the  world  in  her  rooms  far  so  long,  her  paint- 
ings  showed  a grasp  of  colors,  of  vivid  reds  aid  greenafand  other  li^-lLt  and 
gay  shades,  i׳erhaps  tMs  was  the  basis  of  her  being;  light,  love  of  life, 
joy  and|1appiness , so  much  \rt41ich  by  virtue  of illness  was  denied  her. 

We  can  learn  from  FLORENCE  GLEN,  all  of  us.  Life  does  not  end  with 



illness,  setbacks  or  conf ineoient . is  part  of  ones  very  existence  and 

love  of  life  is  our  greatest  asset.  Yes,  your  loved  one  is  gone  Idsx  but 
this  lesson  which  she  has  jcaiä  tought  us,  continues  to  abide,  I did  not 
have  the  privLlige  of  knowing  FLORENCE  GLEN  and  thus  it  is  not  given  to  me 
to  speak  extensively  of  her.  As  such,  we  a ^ you  now  to  bow  your  heads  for 
a few  moments  of  silent  devotion  as  you  call  to  mind  the  memory  of  her  who 
lies  before  us  this  day,,., 

9 ^ ^ 

ג 

1 : 


PRILIARY  BELIiSFb  OF  R^Om  AS  V.S.  ORTHODOXY, 


Torah 

1 Orthodoxy 

a given  by  God  on  Mt.  ^inai,  divine  revelation,  this  core  and  basis 
b ipso  facto,  all  laws  are  binding  and  unchaggable 
c not  only  far  generation  at  i^it , but  for  all  future  generations, 
d pre samp t tons  of  man  to  change  it. 

2 Reform 

a comp,  lit.,  archeology,  science,  etc.  have  äiown  that  the  5 books 
— of  Moses  are  a compilation  of  narratives  and  laws;  that  it  could 
not  have  been  written  by  one  man  (or  God)  at  one  time, 
i many  contradictions 
^ ii  many  repetitions 

iii  chronological  problems,  historical  problems,  "unto  this  day״, 
b believe  that  Torah  is  a book  of  continuous  revelations,  written  by 
inspired  geniuses  of  old,  but  written  and  compiled  by  Men,  Develoj 
ment  continued  till  Canon  was  officially  closed, 
c if  not  divine  then  laws  are  not  divine  and  thus  laws  are  not  bind- 
ing  on  Man.  -«•Ilow  for  change  in  laws  as  well  as  customs.  Parti- 
cular  reference  here  to  laws  of  Kashruth, 

Messiah 

1 Orthodoxy 

a Messiah  will  come  from  house  of  David,  will  inaugurate  an  era  of 
peace  and  brotherhood,  will  be  a person  I 
b all  good  Jews  must  await  his  coming  far  he  will  return  them  to  “^al, 
c this  particularly  important  due  to  fact  that  we  are  now  in  exile, 
i.e,  not  in  Holy  Land;  he  will  also  rebuild  Temple  and  we  willthen 
reinstitute  sacrifices.  Are  in  exile  due  to  sins  of  the  past, 

— d ■^ssiah  will  not  only  accomplish  above  but  also  resurrect  the  dead״ 

2 Reform 

a do  not  believe  in  a personal  Messiah  but  in  a Messianic  ^ge.  We 
are  not  in  ״exile״  but  live  ־throughout  world  as  full  citizens; 
b have  ־the  his  tori  c^task  of  spreading  message  of  God  to  the  peoples, 
this  is  our  ״messiahic  goal”  acd  will  oring  about  ”messianic  age", 
see  Schwartzman  p.  93  for  Philadelphia  ^onf.  (1869),  p.  119  for 
Pittsburgh  Conf.  (1885),  p.  138f  for  Columbus  Plat,  (1935). 

0 no  need  for  rebuilding  of  Temple,  to  reinstitute  Sacrifices;  have 
eliminated  oid;^  distinctions  of  Hohen,  Levi  and  Israelite, 
d do  not  believe  in  bodily  resurrection  but  only  in  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Do  not  interpret  Bzek.  37  literally  (valley  of  dry  bone^ 
e land  of  Pales  ־tine  is  of  no  special  importance  to  us;  at  most,  a 
spiritual  homeland. 

Service 
1 Orthodoxy 

a all  in  Hebrew;  reference  to  Messiah,  Holy  Land,  Sacrificial  cult, 
b no  sermons  except  twice  a year;  prior  to  P’esach  and  holy  days 


c wanen  separated  aid  not  part  of  Minyan,  not  to  b e called  to  Torah 
d service  involved  with  poems,  acrostics,  mystical  references,  etc. 
Reform 

a shortened  ritual  and  eliminated  many  of  offending  passages 
b translated  service  into  vernacular  with  great  opposition  b^  Ortho, 
see  obj  ec־tl  0ns  to  Mendelsohn’s  translation  of  ^ible  , Schwartzman 
p.  23;  have  three  reasons  for  orthodox  bitterness.  All  understand, 
c^  seimons  every  week  at  service  to  explain  and  eynli^ten 
d women  an  equal  par  wL־th  men;  call  to  Torah  (Bas  Mitzvoh)  , sit  with 


offending  passages 


rabbinate 


stu  dy 


enter  HUC 


men,  part  of  choir. 


'Iv■' 


Philosophy  of  Reform 

1 See  Schwartzman  sumnary,  p,  173:  a)  doctrine  of  prog,  rel  . b)  adjust, 
mdnt  of  trad,  to  needs  of  age  c)  synthesis  of  Jew,  and  contemp  ־thou^!■ 


!?ד־"•*■ 


• fyj^  •^. 

י _y^  ^ ^ <י־^  . 


י״ 

^ r^f 

^[\Ac  U^  S^f)  ^ 


: י•/ . - yiz:P 

, , txA ^ 


) A 


(V-04#  ^ 


•*4v 


Intentional  Second  Exposure 


<*mT  CAUSED  OUR  REFOP^  JUDAISM« 


I Some  Questions  to  Be  Considered 

I  ־ ׳r  / V ^ 

i 1•  Is  orthodox  Judaism  the  only  truly  "historic  Judaism״?  f i 

2^  Are  there  any  of  the  beginnings  of  Reform  in  the  Bible?  115־ « . ״Uv-e י * ' ^3^* ־ ״ 

1■  lib-«'׳  ,v^  j ^ ■ Y L'^‘^  0יד־^  // 

3.  Can  Moses  be  related  to  the  Reform  spirit?  ,^- ^ 

U.  What  Biblical  group  after  Moses  continued  the  Reform  tradition?  i/j  f׳׳V 

0/  J t•■  i-i.*  I.,  ^ 

5 ׳•  How  did  the  spirit  of  Reform  continue  after  Biblical  time s?׳-׳•-« - ^י׳״ג י 

. ,6.  Were:there  sny  elements  of  Reform  in  the  early  European  period? ^ ^ ^ 
7.  ■ How  did  Jewish  life  in  the  ghettoes  affect  the  Reform  tendency? 

« -V  ,1^.  iw■*  fv.  ?<־ ־;' ־ י.״w״;׳  ^ 


' *׳ ■ ד ■ fU  ■‘1^-  ^ t 

8.  How  old  is  Reform  Judaism  as  a specific  movement?  ! 

*1-<^, > + 4  v-,rt ״<י71ז ■  ' _<•  .~U i» i  L  . *״ <-N  T 


9,^  ^Jhat  were  some  of  the  forerunnej^o^"  Jewish  Emancipat ion?•'^^^, :'^'״׳■׳־^  T ' 

. ך■^^  W(ג״< ) ץ . , ■׳»  J/j/Iä».*׳  t (/^  *י״־^ד"•'  ^ I r\ 

10o''Was  Moses  Mendelssohn  the  first  Refprm  Jew?^<^;  ^ ^ 1 v • ^  0)ע ד 

f , y /.V-  ovf(!^  t flff  11-0^*ןיך  ,: 

''  llo  Is  it  true  that  Mendelssohn^s  efforts  resulted  in  wholesale  inter ל ^-״״ / vfU 

marriages  and  conversions  among  Jex>rs?  >1 

-V}  י aO^  Ji  ^ /v-,,  6׳^*/-" 

I 12a  ’Then  and  how  did  Emancipation  cone  for  European  jewry?«^/  ' ' 

f]  If■  f\  . L4A^  '.■A‘ 

139  ,ס^־ו  were  some  of  the  leaders  of  early  European  Ref orm 

V.»«׳Mlyre  «.'f ־-.^5 ׳  Suju•'  ''■  '. 

1U9  How  inclusive  were  these  early  Reforms  in  Europe? 

,;av4.  150  ■^'hat  was  some  of  the  early  opposition  to  European  Reform?  •’■'  • -׳6^׳׳n>->i—  'T’/fe^  ,j 

'  י>/ י ׳•  ' / • g Jl^  jl-  r;  r t~J^ 

160  VJhat  were  the  internal  problems  for  European  Reform?׳^  r־^  ^^p׳־ 

I J »V>  S/  (ס-יו^ל  '■  C-/:  ׳ J*-»  3 •L»-1  - ; ’-ד-«-״•  I 

;■  '’170  How  did  Reform  counteract  the  lack  of  direction  in  its  efforts? "^-i^eruJa.  ) 

rtrYAy  i , ß . 

c/lQ•  How  did  Rabbinical  Conferences  help  develop  European  Reform?  •u-Tib  ^^  •־  »u/nb,-,  »! 

{ jo^A  rffr-c, 

19,  VJhat  happened  to  the  European  Reform  Movement  after  1871? 

, , , 20.  Why  did  the  Reform  Movement  falter  in  Europe?  ^ 

21.  Did  the  same  European  Reform  problem?  also  prevail  in  America? /׳*■  ^ 

V JuAi^ftJy  ; A'  «!■>  r^X.״y־׳U  iי- / ^י ׳ /*ט ■ י־"^ - • ׳  I Ce^ 

* 22.  What  was  American  Jewry  like  in  1871? 

‘ 23.9  What  were  the  first  Reform  efforts  in  America?  f 

( J m rTL.  ^ y J JLdJL^^ 

2iic  what  inter -congregational  Reform  activity  was  there  by  1871?  '^  ■ ' j 

^ ^4:a.x.^׳ £ ^ .>־-  u/  >^(,<!\  PUxPi  A  ׳«? ׳r«.  . י 

25»  ^׳Tho  were  some  of  the  early  leaders  of  American  Reform j 

a)  Max  Lilienthal;  b)  T&vid  Einhorn;  c)  Isaac  M.  VJise;  d)  others? 
x,,f׳r׳  . rf.'CH  ‘ /?׳?  I 

26*  Has  Reform  Judaism  in  America  greatly  changed  in  the  last  half״century?  ji 

u•  tAA  ^ u.  jof-« ׳ ׳ ■י ד—״ y.S■  ■^׳!^’'׳'״*׳:'/ ' ״^ 'י־li ־( 


7 vjAX^ 


C '^vO  vJ 


■' י׳ ״ 


. ־'.בנ ב  Cli^nuy  oh 
V;iri^_;dQ1u ,'■סי' :  t ; .13^;  ,Ort ; 

' ^ ' 1/«J ׳  6-  ÜI י ! -■{ 4/60 0 6 ׳ ,  uiv ^ ־ ■ VV 


V ^. .—.- ך , , 

Itolemiss. י' : . .  olucids 

l.c  "oa . ׳ ,. -al  ^6  0(.,r  ii..^  or t Vec  c 
b ■ffor  nt.  to  L both ־ : .  used 

it ׳ o t '-rf.  y • .t  /ar  foi : , ״ • ז 
-7״ d ■ ״ rc.-  j^V״<* ■Inticc'i.^.  ipl 

a axtrern.-l■ / '.! ר . ^.0ri,Lj . 

or  soli dat 0ר ־ J. t to. ׳ ׳ o כ : ג . f f ii ו 1 
i 110  01 , cultLir  a 
s;u :ht  au  ut  b^  w .rs  .4  th־: ■ ' is  o 
iaternal  uprldu. 

״״■““•־ - ׳ o - ־ ‘-^ c ■^״j  Oil  x׳ u .rt  G 

X • • ^ ׳ י -  3  I*  • ..*wt  i ' ^ - r 1 J - 

103 i'/Q-^־c׳ . ed  l’:.t  ..0  3t.- ; ׳ 'TT^oii 
j>la ixi״tor  of  hel  Was  ii.  T7-.-»/ . 
st^te  one ־d  this  bx.  fxGi ״  oor 
jjT decree  bac־ ׳ 001- .f  1st  to  f 
. 0 rt  iic 0:״. :f  it;  strxtrojic  h 
tl;,i.;‘b.׳tarted to  3:. force  i1  o " 
',istricts  s wel  1 ^0  ia  «Ter 
r 1,^0  desecrated  by ״ 
b idolo  -:nc'  v..  yo  of ׳  ,ot 
in  cov. ’itr^  sid. ־-.ctico■•־ ! 

lod ' . ,-■ut  up  pi;y  as  idol,  t;. is 
1nath31;1a  to  1 ws  ■ s ,veil  - ba 
oa<»j  U'w ל ז ?* י , .riv 


' "*־' י 


«mx  CAUSED  OUR  REFOIFi  JUDAISM« 


I Some  Questions  to  Be  Considered 

< / ^  י. ^'׳זיז ׳ / 

1,  IS  orthodox  Judaism  the  only  tmly  "historic  Judaism״?  y 

׳.״  t >,o.  ,׳  jv 1.^. > . ■ ־ '■ ׳•  I״  / L ׳ f ^\A^J 

2,  Are  there  any  of  the  beginnings  of  Reform  in  the  Bible?  ^'•׳■'־  ! y 

!(fj-M->  (V  C^- ■ . • ./  O I  ׳־ז י^  Cr-J^ 

3,  Can  Moses  be  related  to  the  Reform  spirit?  צ 

I . U.  W^^iat  Biblical  group  after  Moses  continued  the  Reform  tradition?  t,׳i 

C,^n  v/  / / IL•  >'  ■ . . ז f ■ > *ל  >/;  ^ ^ f j, 

' S,  How  did  the  spirit  of  Reform  continue  after  Biblical  tirtB  s? t-Kי * ־ 

17 ׳* ו  •' 

; , 6,  Were.there  aiy  eletnen^s  of  Reform  in  the  early  European  period?fA'^<  ' ■ 

י V t '  7■ / / י^ ־  y ^ 41-»»  J ! I ■ t ‘ 

: 7.  How  did  Jewish  life  in  the  ghettoes  affect  the  Reform  tendencv?  *׳/?■^׳^^^/^־  , 


V v-v. . f >י ׳ ,>•«״׳ 

8.  How  old  is  Reform  Judaism  as  a specific  movement?  ^ , 

י■ ^ ־ 5 ׳  V'-r-it■  ■jt  - *.-׳ , ל ‘א  O ' 


9,  ^/hat  were  some  of  the  forerunners’ 0;f  Jewish  Emancipation?«*-״ 

׳ •- ־ - ן י■-•« ) , ״ • ־ ׳ ד '^^. לe,  i'*"‘•/׳  tf-ft ו / ־ / ■׳"״•׳■־ I .r. 

10a  ^׳Jas  Moses  Mendelssohn  the  first  Reform  Jew?«.^■  ־ • j . t >׳״  . j 

J ^ .-  /,,-  - /■■■•-׳ ' . י.r  *.׳־-/A•/  ■•»■.■  ■ *א,/ . •■-־.7<*..,■,■-•>׳. ‘ ^ 1 '■■■׳ ' - ;/׳-  , f׳  A . ל ׳ 

11 י’’' ',»  Is  it  true  that  Mendelssohn^s  efforts  resulted  in  wholesale  intür׳'»^^״ 

marriages  and  conversions  among  Jexvs?  - /.׳•- » .4 ׳ -.^■:/, , 7 . £...־לי4ל  . ^ 

'r^  '' א א•־.■«•-' ׳ - א ״ ל..:-א « א־ • ־1׳^^׳׳-־ ' ■ יי ' י J1  ^ r,/;^  v--A>-A--,  6׳־ ^ ׳א׳ 

סד  T»U״-.  AM.J  U.4 « *•׳»«.‘״«»-«  T^יvrtr^v^/%^•rד־4•ר״\־r^v^  o rvm  C!  T 0י׳ר  Tl'i  1 T'OIOC-׳  SYh  .T^  tATT'V  r 





marriages  and  conversions  among  jexvsr  - 

׳rt-^ ־.־*א.« ■ . ' ׳  .■  a . »א.-,'^•-' ׳ -^׳״ל..:,.א  J-A-».*"־.  ji  ^ L.  rr^v-• 

12a  ’■?hen  and  how  did  Emancipation  come  for  European  4Jewry?׳^' 

13s  A'Jho  were  some  of  tlr^e  leaders  of  early  European  Ref orm . 
lit.  How  inclusive  were  ttese  early  Reforms  in  Europe? 


,■׳ ,4 . ■ 7 


ך;ז • -e ■ א 'י " ״u.v»U־׳ß■ ' ־ ׳ ? 150  Xhat  v/as  some  of  the  early  opposition  to  Eurcpeai  Reform , 

י/ר/ ^TL,' ' א ' 0 0 . L ^'y  • f ׳'-. ׳ ׳ י C 

^ י י ? 160  'Maat  were  the  intarnal  problems  for  European  Refoim 

' «■״ , 4 4 < ! --• א ז , ■ 4■.••.. , ־ 4.־ ׳ , , .• f (trxt.l •,׳./.■ ־ J 


ו ( /f  r.cr  A-  . T'  ־ ג - - , - . - - - , ‘ ־ - ^ ־ “ ' . ״ ^ 

170  How  did  Reform  counteract  the  lack  of  direction  in  its  efforts?  a.  ; 

׳ ף..  / V  י י  ■ 

18.  How  did  Rabbinical  Conferences  help  develop  European  Reform? 

■ a,».,  - ,k.y,^A  ׳ffr-c, 

19•  what  happened  to  the  European  Reform  Movement  after  1871? 


22«  tjhat  was  American  Jewiy  like  in  1871? ׳״ י  • 

23.י  What  were  the  first  Reform  efforts  in  America?  ^ ■t  . ) 

oo.  . j ■  1^ ׳ .-, א א 

<-vl  -•I  i • I _ _ t-n.-.T'— 4־lץ•,«׳► • 1־/\״  \^Tr  1 .Q71  O *  ׳ ־ ־ - - י י  * 
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214.«  What  inter-congregational  Reform  activity  was  there  by  1871? 

־^.fir.4.  א.,  r ■ ״ ■^- 7 - ^ . ׳ ^׳t  ■ 

* 25»  who  were  some  of  the  early  leaders  of  American  Reform* 

' a)  Max  Illienthalj  b)  I&vid  Einhorn;  c)  Isa-ac  M.  Wise;  d)  others?  . 
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26»  Has  Reform  Judaism  in  ״mcrica  greatly  changed  in  the  last  halD-century? 
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vi/hen  A l^r״jr,  !■oide  official. 
Tree  lights  also  have  orit:n 
in  di.ti.^uity  ana  later  Teaton 
custoiis.  Tli’as  have  st;tnds  of 

li’iGness  in  early  days. 

‘-a־&t er  for  xitou  ht : ether  1 

cr  h hovv  much  have  we  ded.  o . 
selves  to  1- c;a  of  either  hoi' 
J:  ded  to  TemX'le,  study,  lihe 
freed,  sod  Justice,  yos  asso 
and  Identi  vd  th  1 causes^ 

1.:  love,  other  cheah,  hindijßs 
hLL  i;E:lity,  ethics,  etc?xresen 
rroblem  each  must  solve  but  i 
oOod  time  to  jive  it  thought 
Other  matter,  Chur  ch  L ^tat e I 
are  future  teachers:  . i real, 
sho  Id  not  teach  either  for  i' 
viol.  C c-  0 . by  t.:ach  both  h 
'-*■^*d  Chan  c j Oixl ^ n m cert . a 
ro^s.  This  probl  vital  today 
esp.  »vith  Oath  cai.1_^ai.  u to  in- 
troduce  Released  ti  :;:e  in  schl 
^nd  desirous  of  fed.  aid  to  o 
.<h..t  of  school  predom  J or 
.•hat  of  E eiisitivit ies  of  kids. 


c trad  to  clothe  ancient  fest 
or  rites  *;ith  ethical  content 
nd  tcd:e  it  into  pattern  of  ra 

oday  observe  :J5  Jec  as  birth 
- t this  ncv/liere  substant !rated 
n^dcs^el!  «1i1..ply  have  no  date 
nd  25th  not  pra.^inent  till  2 
ent  •.nd  not  official  till  4th 
'••^riy  -^_had  problems  too;x'aul 
,rod.  J , as  ,.-ess,  but  appeal 
JGuld  only  be  :.a  de  to  laws  0- 
an־׳,  lews;  oaas  6-  «iudec-A 

already  had  tlieir  fes' 
-f  this  tii;10  of  year צ י.,  !:luch  1.10 
.r׳  nounced  in  tl.eir  ailtura  th: 
. i le.vish.  Safly  h _t«robably 
:coh  birthday  h set  it  into  th: 
;•ii.ie  ali’er.dy  given  to  rejoici  - 
a,  thus  did  same  as  le.vs;  adde: 
rel,  contei.t  to  pagan  rites. 
This  lie  Iped  dravv  pagans  to 
for  it  CO  .bi1:ed  alenients  of 
-Id  (X  new  r 01  h .,110v\/ed  tl,  om  t. 
continue  fith  old  ,^ays  of  obs. 
-*•Iso,  prob,  took  this  time  of 
yr  to  counteract  beauty  of  1, 

L, ־־ י ^^ 5 ־ ־ 


^^uerrila  vvarfare,  as 
vvar  dir  acted  at  apost  ate  c0.;3, 
ills  was  at  1st  strictly  10c a. 
but  vvV.aii  successxul  tuere , th : 
flaiae  of  eT',tL  was  x-i  !died  ej.s 
where  and  success.  .rL.;1e  reus 
on  Tor  success  .«׳us  trouble  wt 
edternul  eie  .ies  of  army  who 
were  deployed  to  ^.rutect  inte 
sts  of  country  elsewhere.- — 
reui.׳־״  le  i ded  of  auter  u 1.14  to£ 
'-־urif  of  --^iCt  11  iki  l:1e,  all 
for  e duys.  This  simply  u ho 
liday  wiü*  ־:o  mention  of  l_..^lt 
of  other  si  ^ji.if i canco . Only 
״•li  ■ht״  ..us  f ie  *-aiiorah  .41  ich 
wus  kept  lit  in  Temple  anyway. 
Cruse  of  oil  far  8 days  o-ly 
Pöye  nd  1.1^  Tul  <u  not  in  01  !<^111 


1 •־ccount.  --however,  tTosopii* 
.5  .h.1:7)  calls  it  "fös״ 

1נ  lihlit**  uiiQ  in  loin!  -*:ah  it 
,s  festivul  of  c odicatioh.  --- 
enter..  ; pnrp  for  ob 

serv,  hoD.id^iy  is  not  to  comiue 
evolution  but  to  recall  deal 
or  re-dedic  of  Tei..ple . This 
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o itor  cT  Rei 


t- or  .,  י t‘.:.  is  ui  S1/״te  one 

-f  1st  to  a"e:31  kj^t  decree  boo 
-f  it.  strutc:_;lG  !.;:ort  iice. 
t-.rt.oa  to  x.topce  out]  -׳:ז 

״w  “־ 

i-■-  tncts  iS  f*ej,  .!,  Xii  oor  !x• 

n luc  des  i or  to  u.  T0;״_jvxo  by 
st.b  idol;  ..ii  o..y..  of 

' — ^ t!  0 — •X  Ou*  ..  X .4X  O Ü 1 .־ ■ ׳ ‘ tl’  j o XO 

•x ’-'t  up  •s  idol,  tils 

:iiathe,  lO  to  d ,s  .^e^l  x.^ 

.no;  ij-ux,  r7 1xy<xjL,\, 

juif'  *־ 

^ (<U^  cIä.— w  ־/ ו•  iX.&X  ״ Ttcto-rk 
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Irt+.ro:  to  *be  vitli 

u ^;׳  ojn  0גי־ פ 1־  to ׳כ ו=  part  o.o 
; ice  to סל ו  pctrt  of  j1 
act.  ' tlוiק  due  to  ■■:indn■  or  ר 
ruif.  CO  ’•/i]  י inpl:01^' ־ ־‘^  'c. 
!■:וי^יה!  ohro•־ 

1 of  ro02  , ic  Yth  v;rV,  ^ 'n״ 

■f;  ov! p •י10י־יזי ז י־׳יי•^■  I ijrovitjjte  d:1e 
to  ny  0ךף-ן  yro*  ’./0T:ld  li'-:e  to 
"be  able  t״  toll ג ן  all  \-/01נ  , 

\«K' ■גזי  erful  0,0ת  octivoj  f  ׳־ ׳t  f- 
ir  31rr1!נ1מ 0 ,0־  co.tch  P r-  + tit  i 
dyn,  Tl'.io  not  tmie  picture. 

H l'Äyc  otilt  di'oy  •'lit;  ,Tr.fr 
not  o.r  oofor®  fr.  otill  m2 
eler.-entp  tov׳prd  vO'iicf■  ve  ar•־״ 
not.  fov.  dis־nooed• 

Roacjonp:  Flo.ce  of  00 2 ^+0סו מ  P- 
trono 0 ,*״.)  Vcrntry  or  Aud  canי. י 

0 ote  ’•׳ith  glittor  P-  prine 

^רorרorr)ity  of  otfor  rieot . -j.ac■ 

^ • ן ^ ן j ■"יי 

— Ou  xc  Sliui*;  ijOp  r.  y rt’nf 0 * ״' 
-o,  not  want  to סייליי ס  o,t  ni,  " ' , ^ 
׳:..f^ 6 ..־ or  ׳~n  ho’-ip  aft.  0 ׳ י 0 ן? 
;'8.ronto  aj■■■’  f.fro.id  to  3en׳d 
־׳o ו.׳ וp.tt-■r  how  rnucli  ■^,f.oy  pro 
:'יי׳ ו ׳2י01י-ית־ל^'-  prof  ran  t yrojr'r 
; t ro  r 8 ; owe  d r i v o hu  t n o s ' 

; Kje־״־«.  'io 


-eretitp  le+.  • ׳ דז^רי׳י^^rve 

c.3rr  tl’pir  del•  and זת1:־ל10״י ־- 
b-  viriי>ו ז ״+.  plveyp  ״or■— •Por 
B?  ר ד ן t F do  n -t ס׳ י  ri־•־  t ^ _  ׳ י י 
יי,+  eir  ■Stind  . eVFF;  if  t.  oy 
do  cio-,  d C^rr 

+־׳ ־ 0־0וי;  roti'^r  pf ׳■'״ * ■^. ג י■p 
worri׳^d  ond  next,  ' ׳o-ntne  ^ :e־׳  t , 

not  0 ״ ■־( 1 , ןוoj:o-tF, 

יך.־;+  aro ־ יe  ־ ^inr:  1זי־: 

Je  Yel כוי-יל ס  f^r י“ל.ד.0,. ק " ׳ ר י;^ 
tie  nore  001'ייו^ס:■'  to  Te 

and  י -סד י•  ^o  t ir:'; !t.on  or.r רי•י■י יd 

on  t^.ov:■:,  ^■•rt,  th■■• ס י',  F.  ־il' 

0-1-־- rt  ־ .ft-r  fii'^t  yr.^־־ז-v-. 
edvieorj  ynf  j ׳"’'”n  a.nc׳  v.’i• 
c-A  1 ד,ד1 ־ ז !.eTr  .  ־־-־7‘-• ־yr , nrv;  ־ 
^irt,  0 ע1’^י' י-ot  •  י^י׳ י 
^-nr-rec, ׳'י■-־! ״•'  net.  nor-  ;>•»■-׳-׳' 
trener.  rciied  for  in?', י-י• ■ ־ י  •t 
־boinn’^  called  t firer  ׳'f  o -!־’ 
Ijeinr  fanned. — 3)  ■n. קל1^.׳'1ןזי י 

on ייסויז ס  l׳nt  Foi’.nd  ;: , ״׳וו״ס־־ 

־׳:»''P  ר Oi'.d  -  ־!'■יס ע  ‘ t’;iF  yr 
1;  Ft  ־ :י+1י- ג'■rorieo  ׳^-f  -!dn’ro. 

Tavo  lv־־-yo  ; c״r!tinu ל ׳ ^ ■:: 

trjf סי ד : ’ ר י  iv’ont  <  ־ ׳ _רג1 ד 

״׳ מדל-^ד' ׳  “ 


r.ev׳  Tth  מ red.,  de: 

!־  *t-el•״  : p.lace  t1:pn  near ־■־* ־e;׳ 
ר d sTrrpi’ndinfrs»  ^rpi־׳.r 
״e־- ' ,רי ס ־׳rente  nore יי . י1:־.י ז  in/  t 
.61'י  end  :■  iv■’  of  f « ir  ti'-'e  י- 
e'  rrt^^r  di״t  nc״־r.  It י1’- י  ’ 


+ו  , -!  • 

V■/  ־ - 


1י  %v1«r% 


Is  in  Terph  rev  vlpi־־ne,  s 
;י  ese  y’-'r-nr ־ ־  en-^le:  centr. :]izc 
rth יכ ו d־ךב 0 ״ . •־:.  to  t.:'e  cnTf^ 
,ך_ר  j O' ■ ' n do^'׳rp  to  ^י״יסד  : ■t] 

ine,  fill  eel  ז ’it!־־  pctivit' * ־ 
־’<'tir,irt.  in  t’'ei7'  ontlr׳ ־ :’׳■o^ 
.  10 ' ־' ־  OrP.״־The  Tei-'le  . 

,?  i-'-.  in,’f  the  r״-st  i:v:\  p"  m 
:':־at’ir:  ז ithin- t'׳'׳:t  : ro,}  io 
hr  Yth  ^Idf'  nnd  Scljo^l»  v Lth־- 
^it  t״ : '׳ . לe  ■r>l;yr,  ''e'0'׳ct'^  .1}'י: י 1־־ 
״^^n  ir ו ו  so  lees  ; n r!ith■ 

•lit  s-i:'it_of  Ytli  heco>oes  ptii| 

Y ^ ' Ä  ־ ־ י^י י ר סיו ד..a.  ־L  =•  ״.  A ..at  ■ 

• it  i .tH 5 ־  ^ 

let סי ו  rrt יין51ל. ־  vorv!:'■  - ־ ר.ד0.י : ■־• 
nt  tl'.-^re,  thinh  of  t’-.oir* 
sr  t1:rrt  tljr  ir  vi-i-n 
י+ ״ ר־סיי^ו ס  - ir  .י:•  ' -r  h- 
';i נו ר  r +י  «ir  1■ י־^־ י  . ^ 


^ (akv4 7 ׳ 


׳0 Y^Vrי#-י->^ ^ 


hand י ן  otix  have  'ר1דו(ו+;  a hohie 
for  fut.ure  generr-ti  ־ ne  of׳ 
and  an  everlaetinr  memorial  t 
yourselvee.  30  17י10ז  it  he;  ־i: 
may  God  hie as  the  vorh  of  yr. 
hands  and  nay  yr  s:״irit.9  he 
dedicated  to  the ־י ק eat  Vrrlc 
‘1  ch  lies  aheaf. 
ihhnk  yoLi, 


102nd  Annual  Dinner;  T.ord  'o  ד 
hotel,-  Balt.,  Dec.  !1,  .־■955?־ 


׳ “ ״■:^y  the  .voric  of 

we  “ ״ יי״■hoaidars.  I,iay 

^^°T%  ''°t־"hli-  will  rise  ayäaSrf  o? 

d:L״^t?fr  and 

y r•׳^  nan^e* -ante.  //ז^ס  this  spiirit  of  Tonii sa  aתfף 
'^Uldftn''^°M’i'®^^w®»״®^ ' ®’’׳®;'‘Saved  , I nt'o  all  Thy  ^ 

׳׳■ - י ־ ־;“לכ/ ל-*■/rV/׳^  ''^'i'r  ■'Srd. 

Y^\•,  ״po״.  as  the  work  of  ov:r  hands, 

״,״  ....x.iw  Ui.  uur  Danas,  estab.  Thou  it 
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CALENDAR  OF  BROTHERHOOD 


Sunday  Breakfasts 

Come  and  enjoy  yourself!  Only  75<  per  person,  book  of  ten,  $6.00. 
Bring  your  friends,  9:45  A.  M.  in  the  Gymnasium! 

November  13 

Dr.  John  C.  Payne 

Executive  Director  of  the  Baltimore 
Goodwill  Industries 
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BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  JUDAISM. 
Westminster  Theological  Seminary 


Within  ־ttie  tradition  of  Judaism,  theie  is  a slight,  little  tale 
which  I would  like  to  rel^iate  to  you.  It  appears  that  long  ago  a Homan 
matron  approached  Rabbi  Yose  ben  Haiafto  and  asksd  him,  ״*In  how  many  days 
did  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  create  the  wcrld?^  And  the  rabbi  answ- 
ered  her  by  saying,  ״In  six  days.״  She  then  said  to  him,  ״And  hhat  has 
he  been  doing  since  that  time?”  md  the  Rabbi  spoke  as  follows:  ״The  Holy 
One,  blessed  be  He,  is  sitting  and  making  laddersr.  Now,  you  will  surely 
agree  with  me,  when  I say  that  this  is  certainly  an  amazing  little  stc3ry 
for  the  implications  are  many  an־dj  on  the  surface,  the  import  of  the  tale 
is  slight.  However,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  the  stories  told  of  and 
by  the  rabbis,  the  moral  is  to  be  found  as  we  seek  beneath  the  obvious 
and  we  can  gain  its  meaning  and  significance  as  we  peel  off  the  layers  * 
of  superficiality  which  abound.  I cite  this  story  in  this  sanctified  sett- 
ing  far  we,  in  our  attempt  to  understand  each  other,  can  gain  from  its 
j.  wisdom  and  insight.  The  A3»1ighty  is  sitting  and  making  ladders  through 
which  he  enriches  this  man  and  humbles  that,  raises  this  man  and  lowers 
that  one.  What  a strange  way  or  manner  by  vhich  G-od  occupies  himself;  it 
is  certainly  not  the  type  of  work  which  we  would  assign  him  in  our  day. 

•״Tid  yet,  the  rabbis  were  not  disrespectful  nor  cynical;  th^  were  de^ly 
devout  and  dedicated  individuals.  And  we  can  understand  their  great  re- 
ligious  fervor  as  wo  pose  two  questions:  one,  what  is  the  purpose  of  these 
ladders  which  are  being  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God;  and  secondly,  what 
are  these  ladders  which  seemed  so  important  in  th  e eyes  of  the  rabbis? 

In  the  first  instance,  we' could  well  say  that  these  ladders  serve  the 
purpose  of  linking  heaven  and  earth,  man  and  God,  the  material  and  the  ^i• 
ritual,  the  human  and  the  Divine.  In  this  setting,  these  ladders  become 
very  familiar  to  us  for  they  mirror  the  great  event  in  the  life  of  Jacob 
as  he  placed  his  head  upon  a rock  to  sleep  at  ni^t  and  dreamed  a dream. 

He  saw  angels  of  the  i-ord  ascerüing  and  descending  and  upon  awakening  he 
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he  was  moved  to  declare,  "Surely,  the  Lord  is  in  this  place  and  I knew  it 
not.  How  full  of  awe  is  this  place;  this  is  note  other  than  the  house  cf 
God  and  this  is  the  gate  of  ^aven."  In  such  a setting  the  story  of  the 
rabbis  takes  on  new  meaning  for  each  of  the  ladders  created  by  God  is  a- 


nother  link  which  man  and  the  divine  may  be  joined  in  a spirit  of 

great  devotion  and  sacred  committment*  After  all,  is  this  not  the  purpose 
of  Religion;  to  achieve  a type  of  commxmion  with  God,  so  that  the  life  of 
Man  may  be  enriched  and  enhanced^  and  he  will  become  a mare  wholesome  in- 
dividual.  This,  then,  is  the  more  veiled  purpose  of  the  ladders  wh  i(ä1  the 
-tilmighty  has  been  fashioning  since  the  sixth  day  of  creation,  tiut  when 
we  approach  the  ^pe^b^m  of  what,  exactly,  a^  these  ladders,  it  is  then 
that  we  encounter  a more  difficult/^si^׳^T,  These  ladders,  it  v\ould  appear, 
are  the  means  or  ways  by  which  man  can  come  ever  closer  to  the  Livine, 

These  ladders  are  simply  another  designation  far  the  concepts  and  cere- 
moni&^s  and  theological  beliefs  which  we  espouse  for  thus,  we  believe,  we 

shall  attain  aiammanio»  wi^h  the  Divine, 

In  the  '׳־hristian  religion,  these  ladders  are  the  very  things  vyhich  ycu 
believe  with  all  your  hearts  and  souls.  You  believe  in ז יesus  as  the  i^ss- 
iah,  in  communion,  in  Original  "׳in  and  in  the  validity  of  vicarious  atone- 
ment.  These  are  the  ladders  which  fashion  your  belief^  as  you  climb  tBaem, 
rung  by  is  your  firm  convictionthat  you  will  a^iiwvo  blocood 

with  the  Maker  of  us  all.  Naturally,  as  you  have  your  beliefs 
and  basic  concepts,  so  do  the  Jews  have  their  own  ideas  and  principles; 
and,  we  are^lcertain  that  our  ladders  lead  us  to  our  goal  as  youj^  are  con- 
vinced  as  to  tie  efficacy  of  your  religious  beliefs.  And  here  we  gain 
even  a more  powerful  into  the  stcry  of  the  rabbi*  for  although  God 

U V»*J  I’fK  , .  ״ י■ 

may  fashion  many  ladders,  the  pxrrpose  and  the -friai.  is  always  the  same,  lou 
warship  your  way  and  allow  me  to  .^rship  in  mine  Uit  our  goals  are  of  equal 
validity  and  the  most  precious  achievement  which  can  be  granted  to  us  is 
is  -cioaS-te-  our  side,  that  He  is^uardian  and^!^^a^4"d!rall  our 
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I wish  to  speak  to  you  this  day  of  the  ladders  which  we  employ  in 
order  to  attain  ocmmunicn  with  the  Divine•  Allow  me  to  use  a soEaewhat 
different  approach  than  is  usual  in  such  instances;  there  is  no  great 
advantage  in  my  listing  the  many  ways  in  which  your  beliefs  and  ours  differ, 
Or,  should  I list  these,  there  is  no  great  gain  in  our  discussH^ö׳^tham • 

I had  ratter  deal  in  the  realm  of  thought  and  tteory  so  that  you  may 
soma  insight  into  the  motivations  of  the  a 11, /spe  ci  f ic  dcgmas  and 

beliefs  are  yours  for  the  askigg  in  any  current  book  dealing  with  Jews 
and  Judaism•  As  students  of  Helicon,  it  is  my  belief  that  you  will 

not  dily  to  the  Methodist  beliof-s  but  that,  in  our  day  and 

JLty« 

age,  you  will/fseek  out  the  basic  concerns  of  other  faiths•  Living  as  we 


do  In  the  twentieth  century,  we  have  to תס ס ftemi  ourselves  with  all  the 
peoples  and  religions  and  creeds  of  the  earth  for  a compartmentalized 
faith  in  1956  is  not  only  impractical  but  impossible•  The  religious  iead- 
er  today  must  be  aware  of  the  problems  facing  all  the  people  in  his  commu- 
nity;  he  can  not  afford  to  be  exclusive  or,  ostrich-wise,  stick  his  head 
into  the  sand  of  his  particular  persuasion•  In  siiort,  while  you  believe 
in  the  Trinity,  ^ifgin  Birth,  Immaculate  *Conception,  Vicarious  Atonement, 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  Original  ‘^in^-eatd  Commuhion  and  Baptian  we  believe 
almost  the  exact  opposite.  We  do  not  accept  ^esus  as  a Messiah  out  re- 
gard  him  as^*^ great,^^  •^ewiah  teacher  he  was,  we  affirm  our  belief  in  the 
Unity  of  *Cod  to  the  exclusion  cf  all  other  concepts,  we  believe  that  Man 
was  born  good  and  free  of  taint  and  thus  discard  any  idea  of  sin,  purifi- 
cation  and  cleansing  of  the  spirit  of  the  infant.  ;^r  the  r more , we  hold 

JtA>^ 

that  every  !ח^יי  is  responsible  far  his  own  wrongdoing  and  must^  nn  ke  amends 
with  his  fellow  man  befcr  e he  can  appr^ch  G־od  on  the  Day  of  Atonement• 
tiut  ־ttieBe  are  simply  hi^iliglits  of  our  beliefs;  edl  further  and  metre  de- 
tailed  explanations  may  be  yours  by  consulting  any  of  the  many  books  wh  icäi 
have  been  written  cn  th  e subject•  You  will  find  such  volumes  as  *Baiic 
Judaismי ״ ,״/mat  We  *^ews  Believe",  and  "Judaism  as  a way  of  Life"  in  any 
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large,  general,  modern  LAbBary• 

Bub  now  wo  musb  thoroughly  examine  some  of  the  basic  ideas  vidiich  are 

prevalent  within  the  realm  of  Jewish  thought•  ^o  that  our  discussion  will 

have  a semblance  of  continuity  and  logic,  we  shall  commence  with  an  in- 

vestigation  of  the  differences  between  the  Tractions  1 and  Modem  inter- 

pretations  of  Judaism,  Tradition  rniö^t  be  ecjuated  with  Orthodoxy;  Modorji- 

nity  could  bo  synonymous  with  Reform  Judaism,  Both  c£  these  movements  are 

very  much  in  evidence  within  Judaism  although  that  se^nsnt  c£  our  faith 

which  describes  itself  as  ״*Reform’•  is  a very  recent  innovation,  being  no 

more  than  150  years  young.  Prior  to  the  18th  century  and  its  period  of 

% 

Enlightenment,  Judaism  was  steeped  in  orthodoxy  and  while  interpre- 

tat ion^ differed  slightly  in  various  local  settings,  4^  origin  mi^il  weil 
be  traced  to  the  time  of  the  canonization  of  the  Old  Testament,  c.  250 
B.C.E.  Slightly  over  two  thousand  years  ago,  th  ai , the  Jews  had  their  sible 
in  the  form  we  know  it  today;  it  was  not  only  a time  when  their  religious 
literature  was  codified  bjit , in  keeping  with  the  sane  trend,  the  entire 
religious  setting  of  the  Jews  was  centralized,  I'ha  1©  was  a kingdom  which 
was  motivated  not  ohly  by  political  (oonsiderationsHirb^y  religious^as 
well.  There  was  the  main  Temple  in  the  city  of  Jeru^lem,  a Priesthood 
and  a unified  culture  which  was  based  cn  th  e rel  igi  cus  literature  in  exist- 
encd  at  the  time.  The  people  of  Judah,  or  Palestine,  were  united  in  all 
major  aspects  of  life  and  a c)((oherence  characterized  their  lives  which 
has  not  been  equalled  by  our  people  in  centuries.  Religion,  as  is  so  oft- 
en  the  case,  served  as  the  unifying  force  and  the  many  rules  and  command- 
ments  Incumbent  upon  the  people  wore  obeyed  ■A»  gr ea t^^f«irCK , The  Temple 
was  the  center  of  their  faith;  th«— Jerusalem  was  mere  than  a ca- 
■pital,  it  was  t he'^eeSr^^lB^d  city  towarct  which  all  Jews  made  their 

pilgrimage  three  times  a i^ar  according  to  Biblical  commandment  It  was 
on  one  of  these  pilgrimages  that  **esus  came  to  the  city,  in  order  to  ful- 
fill  his  obligations  toward  the  religion  of  which  he  was  a part. 
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Several  attempts  were  made  to  breedc  this  great  unity  vihich  charact- 
erized  the  Jewish  nation;  one  c£  the  most  detirmined  efforts  being  the 
Syrian  domination  under  Antiochus  IV.  This  event  is  thoroughly  described 
in  the  Apocrypha  in  the  books  of  Maccabees  and  to  this  day  wo  celebrate, 


^every  yeary^^e  feast  of  Dedication^^as  wo  commemorate  the  rododioatien  of 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  Manealh^  . We  cal  1th  is  feast 

and  it  occurs  during  the  winter  seascn  of  the  year,  often  in  close  pro- 
ximity  to  the  Christmas  festival.  The  dates  for  this  •f«e־t±vai  may  fall 
within  the  mcnths  of  November  of  December  b^st— do  vayy  from  year  to^ear 
since,  for  religious  purposes  , the  Jews  follow  a lunar  calendar  -an-d  west- 
em  civilization  adheres  to  the  solar  system  of  reckoning  dates  and  •years. 
The  next  great  attempt  , however,  to  break  the  unifying  force  of  the  Ju- 
deans  occur ed  wi1h  the  Homan  period  and  here  ־that  great  empire  was  all  too 
successful.  Judea  was  reduced  to  the  siigiture  of  a province  and  it  »was  dury 
Ing  the  period  of  the  Homan  pro  curat ara  that  Jesus  was  executed  by  means  of 
the  cruel  Roman  laww  of  punishment.  In  the  year  70  C.iS.,  the  people  were 
defeated  in  battle,  the  last  great  uprising  was  squelched  and  llie  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  land  were  taken  captive  and  scattered  t o the  fair  corners  of 
the  earth  by  means  of  the  Roman  system  of  dispersion.  The  kingdom,  the 
Temple,  the  Priesthood  had  all  come  to  an  end.  However,  although  the  land 
was  no  longer  theirs  and  the  unity  was  no  longer  a vital  factor,  the  people 
still  remained  and  ahhered  even  mere  strictly  to  their  traditi  ons.f«r 

nthese  were  the  only  linki  now“  available  to  th  an^  with  r eo  poe^;74i0-  the  ir  fbrmer 
glories.  They  had  unity  of  purpose  and  tradition  althou^i  no  centralizatio 
Orthodoxy  now  came  to  the  fore.  In  place  of  the  Temple  liturgy  it 
became  obligatory  to  recite  certain  Psalms,  in  lieu  of  priests  and  levites 
there  was  substituted  a great  longing  for  the  Hebrew  language  whibch  was 
now  considered  as  the  ’*holy  tongue",  and  althou^  the  people  were  no  long- 
er  physically  present  in  Jerusalem,  their  prayers  and  forms  of  vership 
spoke  in  longing  ternB  of  a.  retu  m to  Zion  and  at  each  service  the  directio 
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for  Judah  he  car®  evident  in  thei 


of  worship  was  toward  the  East.  A 


nrayers,  music,  hymns,  poetry  and  ceremonial  ways  and  it  was  a bond  which 


was  not  to  be  denied.  This  was  to  b ecome  ^i^ink  which  bound  Jaws  A 

uOTld"f^  with  the  inclusion  of  these  ideas  in  the  prayerbooks,  codes 
and  moral  legislation,  the  people  were  still  united  and  could  feel  a moral 
kinship  with  Jews  all  over  the  world.  To  give  you  one  very  pertinent  examp 
which  is  still  in  existence  today,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptural  passage 
hi^li^its  this  spiritual  bond.  The  fiive  books  (£  Moses,  in  Jewish  tradi- 
tion,  are  divided  into  fifty-two  sections,  one  to  be  read  each  week  during 
the  year.  Now,  when  I read  the  particular  passage  assigned  for 
I know  that  in  every  Jewish  house  of  worship,  all  over  the  world,  *Ws  are 
reading  the  exact  verses  in  Hebrew  vhich  i am  reciting  to  my  congregation. 
As  such,  we  are  joined  on  a religious,  spiritual  level  and,  of  cairse,  this 
kinship  was  even  more  important  centuries  ago  tin.  n it  is  in  our  day. 

Hut  the  ^e  of  Enlightenment,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cent 
ury,  changed  the  picture  for  the  Jew.  In  western  europe,  tie  walls  of  the 
confining  and  restricting  ghetto  cruirhled  and  Jewiäi  men  and  women  were 
able  to  obtain  a glimpse  of  the  outside  world.  They  begann  to  learn  the 
language  of  their  country,  desired  to  beucome  citizens,  entered  the  Uni- 
versitie  s,  st1:died  ef׳  science , literature,  mathematics,  philosophy,  theo  - 
logy  and  philology  and  soon  began  to  question  the  now  obsoi<te  practices  of 

It  was  at  this  millenia-old  history  , that  a 

new  facta•  was  introfluced  Into  our Liberalj;,  a Refibrm,  Judaism  be- 
ganto  make  headway  and  since  then,  through  storm  and  ä^tress,  has  grown 
and  prospered,  it  was  the  theory  of  these  liberals  that  the  old  had  to 
give  way  to  the  new,  that  maiern  conditions  had  to  be  met  on  their  om 
• terms  and  that  many  of  the  laws  of  Judaism  had  to  be  changed  so  that  the 
new  and  the  religious  could  be  reconciled.  That  this  ae״׳  trend  met  with 
the  greacest  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  orthodcx  elemait  gres  without 
saying.  But  the  liberals  were  not  to  be  denied.  They  built  upon  a philo- 
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Sophy  of  Law  which  had  been  a part  of  our  traditicn  for  centuries.  Long 
ago,  our  rabbis  had  formulated  the  principle  that  all  Laws  were  to  be  re- 
gulated  by  this  concept:  *And  thou  shalt  live  by  them*.  In  other 

words,  laws  and  regulations  and  ceremonies  and  obligations  had  tobe 

u*^oifflijri^wV  that  the  people  could  carry  them  out  and  cculd  live  idxiE 
their  lives  in  accordance  with  a modified  religious  (rientation.  Conse- 
quently,  the  Liberals  introduced  into  Judaism  the  pri  ncipie  of  change  ; 
not  only  their  pr^actices  underwent  a transformation  tut  also  their  be- 
liefs.  In  more  concrete  terms  the  idea  that  a Messiah  v»  uld  come  from  the 
House  of  David  was  changed  to  th  e concept  of  a Messianic  Age;  that  ;^ion 
was  the  home  ]and  for  all  Jews  was  r^on  sidered;  f a*  nov  Jew&  pledged  alle- 
giance  to  their  secu^r  states  as  the^B^were  given  the  privileges  of  citiz- 

4» 

enship;  Hebrew  prayers  became  a minor  part  of  the  service  for 
could  the  better  comprehend  the  ideas  of  warship  in  th  e ver  nacular , Aob- 
solete  concepts  were  eliminated  from  the  praye  rbook  and  feeiiela 
new  prayers^’mirrored  the  needs  of  the  timesyand  are — oonotantly  being  re 
-VloSyto  fit  ‘יי■־"?  for  a solemnity  \Ahich  was  almost  funereal, 

we  introduced  the  music  of  th  e organ  and  instituted  singing  of  hymns  throygl 
a mixed  choir  vAiich  was  unheard-of  previou^y.  In  orthodoxy,  men  and  worn- 
en  had  always  been  seated  sepe^rately  and  hats  had  to  be  worn  111 1 now  we 
allowed  mixad  Seating  and  removed  the  hat  upon  entering  the  H^use  of  God. 
These  are  Just  a few  of  the  changes  vyhich  have  taken  place  within  our  re- 
ligion  in  the  last  century  or  mare  and  it  all  mirrors  the  idea  that  we  are 
conscious  of,  and  permit,  change  in  our  tra^dttional  outlook  and  philoso- 
phy.  g few  sentences  from  our  Prayer-book  will,  surely,  hi^li^t  this 

P 

philosophy  which  is  so  vital  to  us  in  the  R^foim  Movement.  We  read, 0 ״ 

• Lord,  open  our  eyes  that  we  may  see  and  welccme  all  truth  , whether  shining 
fran  the  anhals  of  ancient  reve^tions  orreaihing  ua  through  the  seers  of 
our  own  time;  for  Thou  hides t not  Thy  from  any  generation  of  Thy 

children  that  yearn  for  Thee  and  seek  Thy  guidance* . This  is  one  cf  th  e 
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cardinal 01 ־  ernes  in  modern  Judaisoi;  we  are  ever  progressive,  not  bound  by 
a multitude  of  dogma  ete  aa  fervently  as  we  believe  in  One  ^od  over  all  man- 
king,  so  do  we  insist  that  Truth  is  not  yet  fully  revealed.-a»־d  6nly  as  Man 
gpowo , man  with  a capital  , will  he  come  closer  to  God  through  insist, 
wisdom  and  spiritual  eniaghtenment,  '-‘־'his  element  of  Change  or  Search  is 
truly  one  of  the  ladders  which  lead  us  closer  to  the  Divine. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  aspects  to  be  considered  within  the  broad 
general  topic  of  **Judaism”,  Again,  to  recapitulate,  we  are  nob  attemptirg 
to  describe  or  discuss  basic  concepts  as  such  fa*  these  are  readily  avail- 
able  to  all  interested  partids.  Rather,  we  are  dealing  here  this  day  with 


these  are  present  within  1he  mind  of 


ideas  and  thoughts  and  beliefs 


the  Jew  and  as  the  se  germinate  over  the  years  to  bring  us  to  present  day 
Ju^ism,  Wdthin  th  is  context  we  must  direct  our  attention  to  a basic  mis- 
conc^ticn  which  has  been  plagueing  Jews  fa־  mny  centuries;  it  is  a be- 
ly^e  lAh  ich  is  still  being  tought  erroneously  in  many  of  the  universities  an 
even  seminaries  of  our  land.  The  ^hristian,  fallaciously,  has  interpreted 
Judaism  to  be’ harsh,  un1־elenting  faith  based/^on  the  "letter  of  the  Daw  and 
he  has  pictured  Christianity  to  be,  in  direct  contrast,  a religion  which 
seeks  to  live  by  the ''spirit" and  by  Love.  Fcr  us  to  suitably  explore  this 
premise  we  must  return,  if  but  for  the  moment,  to  our  earlier  discussion 
of  Tra^dition  versus  Modernity.  As  has  already  been  explained,  our  Unity 
has  always  been  based  on  the  literature  of  our  people,  the  text,  the  ־^ible  . 
In  Judaian,  we  know  this  Holy  Book  as  ”Torhh*•,  It  i s the  scroll  which  is 
to  be  found  in  every  Jewish  House  of  Worship  the  world  over;  a scroll  writt- 
en  in  Hebrew,  written  by  hand  and  written  from  la  right  to  left  as  is  the 
custom  with  all  Semitic  languages.  The  Bihle,  of  course,  was  considered  to 
be  of  Divine  Origin;  written  by  the  finger  of  God  and  handed  to  Moses  on  ־^t, 
Sinai.  Because  of  the  appeptance  of  this  belief,  there  followed  this  very 
inportant  corrolary:  namely,  that  not  only  were  the  Ten  Lommendments  of 
vine  Origin  but  all  else  within  the  Bible  was  god- given,  therm  ore. 


‘an  later  law  3^^  these  were  based  on  Scripture  ^for  authj^ity , were  oon- 
sidered  tobe  binding  and  not  subject  to  change.  In  its  Oargest  serjse, 
^Torah״  implied  an  of  orthodox  Judaism;  in  its  mere  narrow  sense,  Torah 
asiy  stood  for  the  five  books  of  Moses  only•  You  know,  of  course,  that 
within  these  five  books  we  have  not  only  the  history  ctf  the  people  4f  Is- 
rael  and  a portrayal  of  the  great  pers  aialit ies  of  yesteryear  hit,  also, 
the  many  laws  and  comicandmeiib s and  injunctions  which  re&ilated  the  lives 
of  our  ancesters  from  the  time  they  left  the  land  of  bandage,  ^^70נu^ha^ 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  to  the  establishment  of  th  e Sanctuary-i  The 
laws  are  not  only  moral  obligations  ßf  parents  to  children  and  vice  versa 
but  also  laws  pertaining  to  the  treatment  of  strangers,  orphans  and  wido#<^s 
aai  not  the  least  of  the  1 aw s>,^  pertain  to  the  exact  specifications  needed 

Tliese  laws  are  to 

be  found  in  the  books  of  iSxodus,  Leviticus  and  Number  s.  p^raarirry• 

But  with  the  onset  of  a modern  point  of  view,  in  keeping  with  seien- 
tific  schdarship,  many  of  these  beliefs  have  been  revised  and  subjected  to 
the  searching  gaze  of  the  liberal  thinker.  Even  in  olden  times,  the  rabbis 
felt  ttBt  bane  of  the  laws  were  too  severe  and  demanding  and,  coijse cpently , 
devised  ways  and  means  of  circumventing  tiair  applicability.  And  the  lib 
eral,  when  faced  with  the  discoveries  of  Bible  scholars,  knew  once  ana  for 
all  that  the  ^ible  was  not  given  as^  Divine  Law  but  v»s  a document  of  the 
hiöiest  ethical  content  composed,  edited  and  cojipiled  over  a period  of 
cent  uri^'^^he^editors  are  known  to  us  as  •redactors״  and  that  this 
theory  is  ^ valid is  agreed  upon  today  by  all  modern  Bible  scholars. 

^ the  greatest  loen  in  the  biblical  field  no  longer  deny  the  existence  of 
the  various  Codes,  editions,  emendations  and  the  like.  Only  the  meet  fun- 
damaital  of  Christian  sects,  as  well  as  the  hard-core  orthodox  element  in 
Judaism,' refuse  to  see  the  light  of  modern  scient^ic  research•  The  Libera. 
naturaUy  teodacl  to  salze  these  new  discoveries  *adr,  instead  of  alienating 
him  from  the  Bible,  they  only  served  to  strengthen  the  ties. 
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man  no  longer  cared  about  sacrifices,  agricultural  tithings,  various  meth- 
ods  of  judgement  and  the  like;  his  concern  was  one  of  ethics  and  morality 
and  his  emphasis  gradually  lifted  to  the  message  of  the  Psalmist  and  l׳roph 
et.-a»!,  ^ the  same  time  ,^neglected  the  stern  realities  of  Moses״  legal 
codes*  "^his  shift  in  emphasis  is  not  a particularly  recent  phenomenon  but 
has  been  part  cf  our  tradition  for  so  long  a period  of  time  that  this  new 
philosophy  has  become  deeply  imbedded  within  the  Jewish  consciousness.  But 
the  Christian  will  often  refuse  to  acknowledge  this  point  ßt  view;  ours  he 
labels  as  a stern  and  uncompromising  <^00.,  a religion  based  on  strict  legalil 
He  sets  Jewish  Justice  against  Chris^an  Love,  *^^ewish  stemess  in  contrast 
to  Christian  kindness,  Jevvdsh  Punishment  at  odds  with  Christian  Mercy.  It 
is  a false  and  misleading  picture  and  not  worthy  of  the  great  Christian 
brotherhood  with  whom  we  attempt  to  channel  the  moral  duties  of  western 
civilization.  There  is  as  much  Love,  and  Mercy  and  Kindness  in  our  God  and 
RgligLon  as  there  exists  in  the  theology  of  any  Christian  persuationl 

That  we  believe  in  the  Spirit  of  Religion  or  in  Love  of  our  fellow  mah 
is  a vital  point  in  our  modern  day.  We  know  that  the  phrase  ’*an  eye  for 
an  eye,  a tooth  for  a tooth,  a limb  ibr  a limb’*  is  to  be  faind  within  Exod- 
us  and  often  this  very  phrase  has  not  only  been  used  as  a moans  to  explain 
the  Jewish  point  of  view  but,  with  slight  inuendos  and  sharp  thrusts  of 
pen  and  word,  has  been  used  as  a decide^anti -Semitic  accusation.  It  may 
sound  fantastic  that  such  things  happen  in  the  middle  of  the  20th  century 
but  fantastic  as  they  may  sound,  these  incidents  are  very  real.  So  the 
second  idea  by  which  we  live  and  which  regulates  our  lives  is  one  of  the 
spirit  and  love  of  God  and  Man*,  a our  place  beside  the  great  teachings 

of  the  Christian  faith.  The  unknowing  individual  who  accuses  the  Jew  of 
stem  Justice  and  uncompro  mi  sing  reprisal  aiiö^l.  never  forget  that  Jes- 
us״  teachings  of  Love  had  their  crig^ni  within  the  Old  -ToBtanBn^  and  that 
the  Love  shown  by  ajfi  Hosea  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  any  other  si- 


to  be  found  within  the  literature  of  the  world.  Leviticus 


milar 
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declares,  ״Love  Thy  Nei^bor  as  Thyself״,  Deuteronomy  coamiands,  ”Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  Thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all 
thy  might",  and  Micah  pleads  that  man,  to  be  truly  religious,  is  obliged 
to  "do  justly,  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  thy  *^od."  In  this  setting 
we  envision  a Messianic  Age  when  true  brotherhood  shall  bo  establiäied  a- 
mong  an  the  peoples  of  ־hi  e earth,  when  love  and  decency  an  d ee  for 

cn<  alid  all  shall  be  an  integral  portion  of  our  Äaily  lives.  This  is  the 
spirit  of  brought  about  through  oux  emphasis  on  liber alism, 

to  bo  consumated  with  all  men  of  whatever  , bj1j<^  truly  living  the  life 

of  faith.  It  is,  in  other  words,  a second  ladder  leading  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God  v^tiich,  if  our  dream  be  realized,  we  shall  establish  bn  earth. 

But,  having  mentioned  the  concept  of  Justice,  lot  me,  in  a few  last 
words,  anphasize  its  positive  application  within  maiern  society.  There 
is  such  a thing  as  "social  consciousness"  which,  esrecially  within  the  Re- 
form  Movement^ is  of  primary  importance•  Now  here  we  speak  of  a ladder 
where  you  and  I have  a common  meeting  ground״  J?־rT '1^Ms  spirit  of  social 
equality  is  very  prominent  within  the  Christian  religion  as  it  was  espous- 
ed  several  decades  ago  by  the  great  Dr•  Rauschenbusch  of  Rochester•  He 
sought  to  implement  the  teachings  to  be  found  wxthin  the  Gospels  and  apply 
them  to  the  problems  so  very  much  in  evidence  in  his  society•  Of  course, 
the  Jews  had  no  real  need  to  go  to  the  New  Testament  for  their  inspiration 
since  all  the  ideals  were  presented  to  us Acenturies. before  the  writers -«P 

JcJUi  I 

T,׳snl.url1n3  compiledjthe  Christian  Bible•  Ve  turn  to  Amos,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  and  the  le  sson  leaps  at  us  from  out  of  the  pages  of 
the  past•  It  seems,  however,  that  the  "past"  is  not  fo  be  characterized 
as  something  obsolete  for  the  cry  of  Amos  resounds  in  all  its  ancient  elo- 
■quence  today  as  it  did  in  days  of  yorej  "Hear  this,  0 ye  that  would  swallow 
the  needy,  and  destroy  the  poor  of  the  land,  saying,  *when  will  the  new 
moon  be  gone  that  we  may  seil  grain,  and  the  sabbath  that  we  may  set  forth 
corn?*  Making  the  ephah  small  and  the  shekel  great  and  falsifying  the  baX- 
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ances  of  deceit•  That  we  may  buy  the  poor  for  silver,  and  the  needy  for  a 
pair  of  shoes•"  Or  the  words  of  an  Isaiahi,  have  they  lost  the  import  of 
xhe  message  merely  because  of  the  passage  of  xime?  "Vhat  mean  ye  that  ye 
crush  my  people  and  gr^nd  the  face  of  the  poor?  Your  new  xKxxxaus  moons 
and  your  appointed  seasons  my  soul  hateth,  They  are  a burden  to  me ••.wash 
you,  make  you  clean.  Put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes• 
Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well.  Seek  Justice,  relieve  the  oppresed. 

Judge  the  fatherless  and  plead  for  the  widow•"  These  are  dynamic  words  and 
give/i  an  indication  of  the  tasks  yet  before  us•  In  Judaism  we  seek  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  problems  of  Society  for  our  entire  emphasis  is  on 
the  life  lived  here  on  earth  with  very  little  concern  for htheol ogles,  vdiielr־ 

0 e-X-plaln  the  after-life•  Judaism  i€r  rooted  in  reality;  we  real- 
ize  evil  that^existsy-and  seek  no  short-cuts  to  circiunl^ent  it•  I dare 

say  that  I need  not  remind  you  of  ihe  many  social  problems  still  e3^ting 
within  the  00  nf iBes  of  our  own  borders;  the  recent  occurence  at  the  IJni- 
versity  of  Alabama/|is  only  a slight  indication  of  the  currents  of  unrest 
so  very  much  in  evidence  in  our  day• 

Indeed,  Christianity  and  Judaism  face  a herculean  task  in  the  years  to 
cane•  ¥e  re  ed  to  understand  one  another  for  only  as  we  work  together  shall 
we  be  able  to  overcome  the  many  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  peace  and 
true  respect  for  each  other’s  beliefs•  Ve  teach  our  childrem,  for  example, 
the  beet  of  the  moral  tra/dttion  within  both  of  our  fau.ths  and  then,  upon 
entering  thd  world  at  large,  they  are  faced  with  cut-throat  competition, 
prejudice  of  race  and  religi«1v\,  unethical  practices  in  the  professions, 
quota  systems  in  schools,  unfair  immigxation  laws  and  arehjf  react ionariety 
shaping  the  policies  and  future  of  our  country•  And  all  along^^we  have 
tought  our  youngsters  that  all  is  rosy  and  cheerful  and  kindness  in  the  Adul 

t X 

\r•  v'״ י ״־־ 

world•  When  these  youhg  men  and  women  reach  maturity,  it  is  then  that  they^ 
ccane  to  us  and /(have  every  ri^t  to  ask:  where  is  Christianity  practiced 
according  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus;  where  is  the  message  of  the  Jewish  pro- 
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' phets  ■beccme  an  actuality?  And,  as  ministersAand  students  of  the  ministry, 
we  had  better  he  prepared  to  answer  or  we  stand  in  danger  of  losing  the 
fxnest  of  the  next  generation,  he  they  of  your  faith  or  mine•  This  then  is 
a third  ladder  to  God:  social  03  nsciousness  as  it  attempts  to  translate  the 
words  of  our  great,  respective  teachers  into  terms  which  the  ordinary  mort- 
al  can  understand  and  appreciate•  But,  more  than  that,  he  must  see  the  Dhe- 
nefit  of  these  teachings  for 6ם נ  religion  to  have  any  concrete  meaning.  As 
religious  leaders  we  are  faced  with  this  task,  it  is  another  ladder  to  God, 
These,  then,  are  a few  of  the  ideals  to  he  found  within  Judaism;  this 
is  what  we  believe  in  very  broad  and  general  terms.  God  is  makxng  ladders; 
their  purpose  is  to  enrich,  enhance  and  raise  the  stature  of  man  on  earth, 
Vithin  Judaism,  these  ladders  are  the  spirit  of  change,  the  idea  of  Love, 
the  concept  of  social  justice.  The  purpose  of  the  ladders  is  also  to  link 
heaven  and  earth,  man  with  hie  §od  so  that  communion  and  understandirg  may 
he  achieved,  Vithin  the  confines  of  a lecture  such  as  this  we  can  only  hope 
to  gain  a glimpse  of  a fragment  of  one  another’s  faith.  Let  us,  however, 
not  part  this  day  without  a thought  to  link  us  in  the  future.  Surely  we 
can  find  no  better  words  of  courage,  of  faith,  of  trust  and  promise  wxth-i־n 
the  words  of  ihe  Psalmist;  "Shout  unto  the  Loid,  all  the  earth.  Serve  the 
Lord  with  gladness;  Come ^^ef ore  His  presence  with  singing,  know  ye  that  the 
Lord  is  God,  It  is  He  that  hath  made  us  and  we  are  His,  His  peaple  and  the 
flock  of  His  pastiare.  Enter  into  His  gates  with  thanksgiving  anc^nto  His 
courts  with  praise,  give  thanks  unto  Him  and  bless  His  name,  Por  the  Lord 
is  good.  His  mercy  endureth  forever  and  His  faxthfulre  ss  unto  all  generation 


The  Jew  in  American  Life« 


Always  ■been  a part  of  it;  came  Just  34  years  after  Pilgrims 

1654  in  N,  Amsterdafli;  Asser  Levy  and  fight  to  keep  watch  with  others, 
came  to  U.S•  continent  due  to  persecutions  in  Spain;  Col.  diary 
when  Inqui  came  to  Brazil,  took  fli^t. 
built  there,  Syn  and  Gem,  expanded  to  other  colonies, 

many  begaj^n  as  peddlers  and  farmers  and  becsune  merchants  and  iänd  owners, 
at  least  in  those  states  where  this  was  permissible, 
these  were  Sephardic  Jews,  those  of  Sp.  origins;  were  instrumental  in 
fighting  of  Rev.  Var:  Solomon,  Newport  Congre,  Shepftal,  etc..  Pranks 
were  only  couple  of  thousand  in  number  till  middle  of  19th  centur:/ . 

Second  immigration  to  U.S,  from  German  Jews;  fled  to  reaction  of  Bib  of  48 
”landsmanshhaf ten” , ”vereine";  led  to  organizations  and  institutions 
great  renown  due  to  philanthropy,  not  only  for  uheir  own  but  others  too 
followed  J.  principle/  of  charity  and  good  deeds  and  built  up  huge  or- 
ganizations  upon  which  others  were  built 
also  peddlers,  as  far  as  mid-west  & Ohio  Region;  merchandising 
large  department  stores 

took  care  of  many  rs  eds  of  their  own,  not  only  financial 1 /'Y" s.  Cult, 

Third  immigration  to  U,S,  fr^m  Eastern  Europe;  May  Laws  of  1880's• 

garment  and  ns  edle  trades  in  New  York;  very  poor.  Lower  east  side 
Yiddish  lit,  newspapers.  Journals,  theater,  was  unifying  force 
labor  movement  and  Unionism;  sweat  shops,  long  hours,  children,  wages 
were  forerunners  of  many  acts  of  social  legislation  for  all  indijstries 
were  active  in  arbitration  moves 

People  and  •Names 

Government;  Morfeenthau,  Lehman,  Neuburger,  Baruch 
Law;  Frankfurter,  Brandeis 

Music;  Berlin,  Bernstein,  Bloch,  Jolson,  Heifetz,  Stern 
Theater;  Paul  Muni,  Benny, 

Sciences;  Einstein,  Oppenheimer,  Salk 
Lit;  Vouk,  Irv.  Shaw, 
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.'Sisterhood  Lecure 


V/ith  ־this  meeting  we  bring  1 0 an  end  our  fo^גr  lectires  on  Refcrm  Ju- 
daism.  We  have  discussed  observance,  theology,  history  and  now  we  shall  en- 
gage  in  a look  to  ־the  future.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  ־that  you  will  pardon 
this  reading  of  my  manuscript  but  the  field  is  so  broad  and  the  implications 
so  vast  that  I hesitate  to  speak  to  you  from  an  outline  form,  much  less  ex- 
temporane ously . Only  in  this  manner  adr-MT  I be  certain  that  all  subjects 
will  be  covered  and  that  amid  the  wealth  of  material  no  thought  shall  go 
unexamined.  May  it  be  said  at  the  trery  beginning,  I take  my  stand  at  ־the 
side  of  the  great  prophet  ^mos.  He  maintained,  when  asl®d  to  pie  diet  the 
future  that  "I  am  neither  a prophet  nor  the  son  of  a prophet״.  The  present 
speaker  has  been  burdened  with  a collosjhl  task  for  to  gaze  into  the  crystal 
ball  as  pertains  to  the  future  of  Reform  Judaism  is  quite  an  undertaking 
for  one  who  has  been  in  the  active  rabbinate  no  more  ־than  1|  years.  With 
this  in  mind,  I have  found  it  necessary  to  go  back  in  time  and  to  search 
through  dozens  of  sermons,  pamphlets  and  speeches  which  have  been  nated^  by 
the  great  leaders  of  our  movement.  I have  taken  ־their  predictions,  comments 
views  and  attitudes  and  have  canbined  them  in־to  a whole.  It  is  only  ־this 
״whole"  which  I have  interpreted  in  the  light  of  my  own  obser־vati  ons  alt  ho 
some  of  the 7 ־iews  which  you  will  hear  are  mine  exclusively  and  then  they 
■shall  be  cited  as  such.  In  presenting  the  views  which  .efas^d־  follow,  it  has 
occured  t o me  that  we  might  well  divide  our  material  into  three  sect- 

ions,  for  the  sake  of  clarity  and  for  the  sake  of  s־timulation  and  organiza- 
tioh.  Therefore,  allow  me  to  lead  you  through  tiiree  areas  of  our  Jewish 
life;  1)  the  Religious  Life,2 ־)  the  Intellec_^al  Life  and  3)  the  Active  Life^ 


ous  Life. 


1)  The 


The  Je.dsh  community  in  the  United  btates,  and  particularly  the  Reform 
Movement,  has  seen  a tremendeous  growth  in  the  last  few  decades,  »/e  have 
always  been  an  urban  religion  and  although  a few  Jews  may  be  engaged  as  farm 
ers , the  majority  of  our  people  ׳have  engaged  in/trades  and  prof  essions  which 


have  ttrs  basis -of  L 11  eiT*  economic  life  the  cities.  True,  there  are  many 

vttC 

smajj.  communities^,  particularly  in  the  South  and  Mid-./est  which  are ■■יeדדmp0Dod 
Jews  follow  the  reform  orientation,  but  the  stimulation  far  progress 
ha s^  and  always  will^  come  from  the  cities.  Since  we  are  speaking  in  the  year 
1955  we  must,  however,  pause  for  a moment  to  define  the  word  city.  Had  we 
spoken  of  this  subject  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  wo  would  all  knew 
that  the  reference  is  to  such  metropolitan  ei  tie-c  as  New  York,  Philadelphia» 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles  aih  the  like.  Today,  however,  ״cities״  encompass  the 
suburfe  and,  as  we  shall  see,  this  new  area  of  residence  will  surely  play  an 
important  part  in  t he  future  of  our  movement.'^^'^^en  we  ^eak  of  ״!»  cities״ 
we  shall  have  the  suburbs  in  mind  as  well.  Take  for  iiB'tance,  Long  Island 
which  is  nourished  in  its  Jewish  population  by  these  vho  emigrate  from  the 
sidewikks  of  New  York  proper,  .^s  late  as  1949,  L.I.  had  no;i  mare  ttian  ton 
reform  congregations  whereas  today,  in  1955,  there  are  31  co ngregati  ais 
affiliated  with  the  U-riiiC.  The  overaLL  picture  shows  tint  this  fani^tic  de- 
velopnent  is  true  in  every  major  city  of  the  country  so  that  -vO  can  boast 
today  of  having  over  500  congregations  affiliated  with  the  Ref  or  m Movement  . 

It  is,  as  you  can  well  see,  a great  resurgence  of  religion;  wo  are  for 
tunate  in  having  these  people  affiliate  vdth  Reform,  ^nd  yet,  this  religion 
revival  vdiich  is  sweeping  through  every  corner  of  the  U.S.  is  of  a dubious 

We  mifjit  .van  ask,  with  Rabbi  Feinberg  of  Toronto,  "to  »hat  extant  Is 
the  mathii^.tical  growthjl^of  Refonn  corgregatiens  and  membership  a ^3rmanent 
leap  cf  faith,  or  a leap  on  the  band-wagon  ״far  the  duration־ . ״?״kgain^, 
what  is  1he  price  for  expansion?  The  Synagogues  which  are  built  with  ever 
more  magnificent  modernistic  designs,  with  swimming  pools,  llenorah  Tavers, 
and  embroidered  arks,  still  stands  empty  as  heretofore.  The  Synagogue, 
which^'^^he  very  center  of  our  r el  igl  on  nowadays  is  diflmissed  not  only  b^ 
the  upper,  pseudo-sophisticated  crudes  but  also  in  so-called  lower,  labor 
groups  as  something  v^ich  is  symbolic  of  superstition  a^id  stupidity.  The 
membership  of  the  synagogue  is  composed  of  supporters  who  give  it  their  nam׳^ 
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thöir  dollars,  their  children  but  rarely  themselves.  As  iii  or  decal  Kaplan 
said,  it  has  become  a place  where  the  ״high  holidays  have  come  to  be  observe( 
by  many  of  our  people  as  a kind  ctf  Jahrzeit  for  the  Judaian  »«toich  died  with 
their  parents״,  ^nd  yet,  to  borrow  a phrase,  we  have  not  given  up  the  ghosts 
While  most  of  our  people  use  the  Sabbath  far'  purposes  of  shopping  e2p)editi0n! 
fa־  golf,  cards,  movi^  and  dancing  3a  s sons  we  have  come  together  to  seek 
ways  of  ameliorating  the  emptiness  of  pew  and  heart  which  characterizes  the 
Synagogue  in  our  time.  We  have  brought  back  the  lifting  of  candles,  the 
Kiddush,  the  Friday  evening  Torah  service,  the  par  tic  ip  at  iai  cf  layman,  the 
presentation  of  Certificates  for  any  and  all  occasions.  We  nav  have  certi- 
ficates  which  honor  every  event  in  the  lifetime  of  the  J׳>ew,  except  his  death 
and  that  suiely  shall  be  rectified  as  soon  as  we  fird  a suitable  biblical 
(Quotation!  The  •^abbath,  in  other  words,  has  become  everything  but  what  it 
originally  symbolized:  a day  of  rest,  a day  of  spiritual  refreshment,  a day 
when  parents  and  children  gather  together  to  enjoy  the  advantages  at  a Jew- 
ish  home.  This  return  of  ritualism,  although  heartily  aidorsed  by  every  ma- 
jar  congregation,  brings  with  it,  however,  soma  distu1־bing  Ihog^ts  , You  ma 
recall  that  we  preach  the  thear y that  ours  is  a prophetic  religion,  based  on 
the  ideals  of  Justicje,  Mercy  and  Love  as  stated  by  ■‘^mos,  Hosea,  lalah,  and 
Jeremiah,  Yet,  these  same  prophets  spoke  in  the  most  condemning  terms  of 
ritualism  and  all  it  implies.  These  are  disquieting  thoughts  for  thos* 
great  men  desired  morality,  ethics,  righteousness  and  not  sacrifice  and  the 
rendering  of  empty  phrases.  For  instance,  in  a recant  survey  of  reform  Jews 
it  was.  discover  ed  that  34^  observe  the  Seder  in  their  homes  but  it  was  also 
noted  that  34^  hang  up  their  Christmas  stockings.  You  will  note  that  this 
is  the  same  percentage  but,  we  trust,  not  the  same  people.'  In  other  words, 
while  we  may  feel  that  the  return  of  these  rituals  is  a good  idea  and  creat^; 
£ a*•  ״warmth״,  '*folksiness״  and  ״Yiddishkeit״ , the  m(2re  basic  question  is  oi^ 
of  purpose.  ViQiat  do  we  hope  to  accomplish  by  these  innovations  and  äiall 
these  i^ally  elevate  us  spiritually?  ^e  they,  for  instance,  an  aesthetic 


auxiliary  of  Judaism,  a catharsis  of  sincere  emotions,  the  living  garments 
of  divinity  or  an  anaesthetic,  an  escape,  ^^oral  and  spiritual  bankruptcy. 

Is  ritualistic  elaboration  alv/ays  healthy  or  is  it  a sign  of  waning  moral 
energy.  we  filling  superficially  from  psychiatry  to  ceremonialism? 

Must  we  not  adiuit  that  the  basic  ingredient  of  the  ^yngagoue  and  religion  is 
'"יד"* *י i^iety4״  feU%tuals  can  not  be  manufaotur/bd  for  they  depend  on  liie  exist- 
ence  of  genuinely- share d common ,^yaluesC  To  suuimgrize,  then,  the  future  of 
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the  Synagogue  as  the  prime  force  in  our  lives  depends  not  an  the  presence  of 
people  who  light  «־^habbos  candles  or  are  handed  certificates,  nor  an  the 
heaping  platters  of  lox  and  bagels/^the  breakfst  table  but  on  a genuine 
wholehe>1**ed  effort  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  share  in  Judaism  religiousl 
We  have  spoken  previously  of  this  great  revival  of  religion  so  evident 
in  our  land  today,  Oreat  crowds  hear  noted  speakers,  they  push  and  trample 
into  the  Protestant  cathedrals,  they  stay  glued  to  their  TV  sets  and  rush  to 
bay  the  latest  book  by  Norman  Vincent  «^eale— all  to  be  told  how  evil  and  sir 
ful  they  really  are.  In  the  words  of  the  theologians,  they  are  damned  and 
can  only  hss  attain  salvation  through  Jesus.  This  theology  is  one  which  is 
totally  and  completely  alden  to  Judaism  *ad,  strange  as  it  may  seaif,  much  of 
this  Christian  point  of  view  was  fostered  by  three  Je>vish  thinkers.  Uarx 
thought  man  to  be  a machine,  Freud  conceived  of  him  as  a puppet  of  the  sub- 
oanscious  and  Einstein  pictured  him  as  ultimately  a mathematical  formula. 

All  this  has  raised  the  cry  fcr  a revision  of /theology  «nd  as  we  discussed^ 
4•, 4 ^.״-t,  ^ •rro-r.-tnii-B  Ti  1 H ti f ^ )HP  ^ i-w t fs  s Imo st  a Certainty  that 


two  weeks  ago>  the  varioug  platf arme^- iterarnr^o  

in  tl.  not  too  ״^a^f^ur^t^C^wi^^itself  with  a new  formula^ 
tion  of  matters  theological׳. ' We  have  already  begun  in  one  area  and  th^  iji 
the  realm  of  ritual,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  note  befae  . Not  only  de  we 
־ d01^_these  things  but  we  have  written  various  guides  by  which  Refonn  Jews  will 
be  able  to  judge  the  minimum  standard  of  their  observance  in  both  home  and 
^nagogue.  :itill , there  is  a great  contrcversy  raging  within  the  ranks  of 
the1^£^־  leadership  »or  Reform,  by  its  very  nature,  is  opposed  to  any  kind 
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of  a  י י  Code״.  Tlie  reasoning  is  that  once  we  wetritT  set  down  what  we  should 

r 

do,  we  would  become  dogmatic  and  thus  depart  from  our  very  ideal  of  flexi- 


circulated  such  a "Guide׳* 


bility.  Rabbi  Feldman  of  Hartford  has 


in  his  Congregation  and  the  response  has  been  f aver  able.  Other  congregation 
have  asked  f cr  his  little  booklet  and  the  trend  is  in  evidence.  The  years 
to  come  will  undoubtedly  produce  such  a wor4^,  a Guide  far  Reform  Je״s^  and 
the  emphasiSv  will  be  ai  the  word  ״guide".  In  other  wards,  this  vidll  be  a 
minimal  standard  for  observant  Jews  but  those  who  will  do  more  than  is  re- 
^ired  and  those  who  will  do  less,  shall  certainly  not  be  excluded  from  the 
Jewish  brotherhood. 

Many  people\r1ightly'־׳i5^ak^  in  lay  circבe  s,')  of  ^the  eve'ntual  merger  of 


both  Conservative  and  Refonm,'  They  maintain  that  our  revival  of  ritualism 


is  bringing  us  back  to  orthodoxy  and  that  their  liberalism  is  bringing  them 
in  our  direction.  Now  we  must  first  understand  that  uncertainty,  ambiguity 
and  indecision  are  not  on  the  level  of,  and  are  not  synonymous  with,  the  pri2 
cipl^r  of  Jeiivish  living.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  these  three  orienta- 
tions  v/ithin  Judaism  will  never  be  able  to  merge  into  a single  unit  unless 
the  common  denominator  ^ their  merger  would  be  one  of  ideological  unconcern, 
This  is  something  which  I could  never  accept  for,  as  we  have  pointed  out  at 
a previous  lecture,  the  rift  between  Reform  and  others  is  so  vast  on  theolo- 
greal  and  philosophical  levels  ttat  they  can  never  be  bridged.  It  w'ould  be 
the  same  as  if  Christians  and  Jews  would  merge  into  a single  religion.  Can 


you  imagine  the  Protestant,  not  to  speak  at‘  the  Catholic,  reducing  tne  figure 
of  Jesus -to  Che  level  at־  an  ordinary  human  being  or,  on  the  other  hand,  Jews 
acc^j^ing  him  as  ^ divine  It  is  impossible.  However,  lx.  is  conceive- 

able  that  uonservauive  ana  Kcram  Judaism  work  toge-cner  on  the  level  of  com- 
munity  projects.  This  has  already  been  done  and  will  gain  momgl7tum  in  the 
future.  Not  religiously,  but  coniiiunity— ׳sise  shall  Jews  be  united  in  years  t נ 
come.  Incidentally,  I speak  specifically  of  Hefoim  and  Conservative  Judaism 
to  the  exclusion  of  Orthodeaxy,  '•*־'he  last  will  rarely  work  with  us.  This  very 
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real  coop- 


coramunity  offers  a perfect  example  of  orthodox  secularism 


eration,  even  in  the  most  humane  areas,  is  virtually  impossible.  On  the 
national  level,  there  is  the  Synagogue  ^ouncil  of ־״ ־merica,  composed  of  all 
three  phases  of  Jewish  life.  Its  presidency  f rotates  among  rabbis  of  ortho 
dox,  conservative  and  reform  affiliation.  These  rafebis  serve  for  a two  year 
term  and  their  installation  is  always  in  a House  of  •!Worship  which  is  in  con- 
sonanffie  with  their  particular  view.  Recently,  a ref  or  m rabbi  was  elected•^, 
but  while  our  representatives  came  to  orthodox  synagogues,  the  orthodox 
rabbis  and/ lay  leadership  refused  to  attaid  the  installation  of  Rabbi  Feld- 
man  at  Temple  Emanu-Sl  in  New  york.  *^uch  is  the  chaotic  state  of  Judaism 
on  a naticnal  level.  To  go  back,  then,  to  Reform  and  Conservative  elements, 
thei:P  possibility  of  ׳^working  togetlier  is  much  stronger  and  can  take  the 
shape  of  Coramunity  Center  werk.  There  all  groups  gather  for  work, 
study , \prayer^and  relaxation  but  for  us  to  join  on  a religious  basis  is  out 
of  the  question.  If  we  are  true  to  our  theology,  to  our  beliefs  and  reasen^ 
for  exist  once,  we  slall  never  be  able  to  accept  tiie  orientation  vhich  Con- 
serr/ative  Judaism  espouses. 

1»0  much  then  for  the  Religious  Life.  The  future,  if  our  people  return 
to  the  ■Synagogue,  shall  find  us  motivated  in  our  actions  by  reason  of  piety 
and  religions  understanding.  Once  joaxx  a new  theology  has  been  formulated, 
our  people  educated  and  hase  been  convinced  as  to  the  validity  of  their  p»ont 
of  view,  reform  Jews  shall  come  to  Temple  not  to  partake  of  refreshments 
the  Oneg  bhabbos  cut  to  •worship,  *^*־nd  that,  after  all,  is  our  prime  purpose. 

8 ) Tiie  Intellectual  Life. 

We  must  now  deal  with  the  second  ppase  of  our  look  into  the  future,  the 
**intellectual  life**;  It  has  been  said,  and  I feel  1i1at  tiiis  is  not  an  un- 
derstateraent  of  fact,  that  not  only  has  the  Hible  bacon©  a closed  boo^  for 
our  people  in  Hebrew  but  to  the  san©  degree  in  •C'nglish.  In  other  v/ords,  our 
peopld,  on  all  ago  levels,  suffer  from  the  greatest  degree  of  ignorance 
which  has  ever  manifested  itself  in  the  history  of  Judaism.  The  ^very  limit 
ed  number  of  people  here  higji liglits  my  statement.  "Wore  I,  however,  to  re- 
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י view  ^Ikiarjorie  korningstar” , the  attendance,  I am  certain,  would  be  doubled 
or  even  tripled.  One  of  the  main  ־themes,  then,  of  Refoim  ^udaian  t odaj^  and 
of  the  future^  can  be  summarized  in  one  word:  ״Jäduoation^ . In  this  respect 
the  three  central  agencies  of  Liberal  Judaiaa  have  accompli  d1  ed  herculean 
tasks.  GOAR,  HUG,  U^UiC  have  given  unstintir^ly  of  their  *ime,  effort  and 


ingenuity  so  that  this  problem  can  be  solved.  We  begin  with  our  very  . 

?or  the  Reli^ous  school,  we  have  developed  new  text  books,  films,  cattoons, 
song  kits,  records  and  all  types  of  pedago^^ifcL  devices  aib.  tricks.  For  ־the 
Youth,  we  have  a completely  s gerate  department  in  the  Union  which  devotes 
all  its  time  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  our  teen-agers.  The  National  FTY 
sponsors  three  summer  camp  institutes,  regional  con  cl  pv  es  and  conventions, 
urges  young  men  to  make  trips  to  KUO,  has  employed  rabcis סש ־  b«  full-time 
field  directors  in  the  iäast,  kid-West  and  V/est  and  is  constantly  enlarging 
its  program.  This  congregation,  and  our  ‘^isterhood  particularly,  helps  in 
these  programs:  we  have  sent  one  yo  ungster  to  a summer  institure  in  •i/iscon- 
sin,  we  subsidize  trips  to  other  cities  for  purposes  of  conventions  and  we 
shall  send,  this  j^ar,  one  boy  to  orient  himself  in  Cincinnati  so  that  he 
may  drink  of ’the  spiritual  atmosphere  so  pie  valent  ־the  le  . T־wo  ether  boys 
may  also  en־fcer  the  rabbinate  cut  this,  again,  is  within  ־the  realm  of  possi- 
bility  only.  In  th  e field  of  .•^.dult  Lducation,  great  strides  forward  are 
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also  in  evidence,  A Director  of  *^.(iult  Education  has  been  appointed  to  ׳full 
t im as  part  of  the  Un/on  organization;  ^־»■dult  Institutes  dot  the 
land,  retreats  for  Brotherhood  members  are  becoming  commonplace  and  soon 
we  shall  have  woraen  leaving  their  busy  surroundings  for  a weekend  of  study 
and  worship.  Books  for  >i-duli;  study  are  being  published,  pamphlets  are  being 
distributed,  the  Commission  on  Education  is  active  and  very  soon,‘ it  is 
felt^,  these  activities  will  seep  down  to  the  congregational  level  and  ־then 
to  the  ir¥äi viduals.  In  the  realm  of  Christian  educaticn,  great  things  are 
afoot,  Tjie  Cjiataugua  orga^zation  is  sending  rabbis  to  seminaries  and  o־the  r 
Chri  sti  , b^therhood  exchanges  of  lay-aien  and  pulpiteers  are  C(Dmmon 

aikL  at  the  HUC  we  have  young  Christi^/an  piasters  studying  the  Old  Testament 
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and  Hebrew  far  purposes  of  greater  understanding  and  comprehension  of  things 
Jewish.  Radio,  TV,  newspapers  are  full  of  Jewi sh  activities  and  in  the 
larger  centers  of  Jeiahwith  life  the  days fl-bmit•  a holiday  are 
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filled  with  rabbis  making  guest  appearances  on  any  of  the  organs  for 

the  dissemination  of  public  information.  The  magazine  **Amer  ica::  Judaism״ 
today  has  over  160,000  subscribers  and  is  read  by  almost  every  liberal  Jew 
interested  in  the  questions  of  the  day.  ״Commentary  i^lagazine^enjoys  a fine 
reputation*^^  is  to  be  found  in  every  leading  land. 

All  this  points  to  only  one  faci^ ^hich  is  ne-lateti  to  the  future.  These 
r^ia-ny  activities  which  have  now  been  cited  are  all  part  of  the  American  Jew- 
ish  Reform  scene  by  virtue  of  three  central  organizations,  with  which  you  ar 
naturally  familiar:  CCAR,  HUG,  and  lUKC.  It  is  my  contention  that  in  years 
to  come  these  three  institutions  and  their  purpose  will  become  familiar 
words  and  concepts  in  every  Jewish  home  for  in  this  matter,  although  congre- 
gations  will  continue  to  remain  autonOhious , there  will  be  a measure  of  de- 
pendency  and  centralization.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  key  to  the  future:  centr־ 
lization.  It  vdll  become  evident  in  organizational  life,  community  affairs 
philanth^rpy  and  religious  life.  In  the־  amaril^©  r oommuuit  ie  a pa  r L iculax  li׳ , 
-^t  is  evident,  or  at  least  possible,  that  as  these  national  organizations 
be  the  fountairu  from  .vhich  we  ahsll  draw  the  living  watend  of  spiritual  re- 
vitilizatipn%0  Shall  the  Teuapie  become  the  center  of  religious  and  social 
It  is  the  natural  meeting  place  both  by  virtue  of  tradition  and  mod  er 
circumstanced.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  eatc:־־־©r  shall  never  displace 
• the  Temple.  Hut  these  thr ee^organizati  0ns  reach  further  in  their  influence 


than  merely  throughout  Aland.  There  is,  as  well,  the  /Vorld  Union  for  •t'ro- 
gressive  Judaism.  This  organization  embraces  every־  reform  congregation  in 
other  parts  of  the  world;  such  as  England,  fiance,  Louth  africa,  Australia. 
Their  religious  leaders  are  members  of  the  Conference,  their  religious  lead- 
ers  are  more  often  than  not  graduates  of  the  College  arid  their  guidance  is 
derived  from  the  Union.  Even  now,  as  we  have  established  preliminary  school; 
in  various  parts  of  ’our  Xand  for  students  jreparlus  for  td  e ratbinete,  so  do 
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we  have  actual  seminaries  sponsored  by  us  in  ?ranee  and  soon  in  Israel. 

■<Vith  the  help  of  the  *Sisterhoods,  we  have  brou^t  to  our  College  young  laen 
fran  such  distant  places  as  Turkey,  ^ombay,  ^uustralia,  France,  Poland  and 
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Israel  who  v/ill  study  for  the  rabbinate  here  and  then  take  back  their  skills 
for  the  development  of  Judaian  within  their  own  country. 

This,  of  course,  brings  us  to  the  matter  of  our  tie  with  Israel.  Cert-־־ 
ainly,  we  have  separatists  within  our  own  camp  but,  it  seams  to  me,  these 
will  dissapear  in  ti:1e.  The  adherents  of  the  American  Council  for  Judaism 
will  soon  lose  their  initiative,  despite  the  rantings  of  iSlmer  Berger.  I 
say  this  because  'xacgafciioa  anti-l'ionist s have  shown  themselves  to  be 

something  much  worse:  negative  Jews,  They  claim  that  they  are  Jews  only  by 
religion  and  yet  they  do  not  take  any  interest  in  what  we  have  to  offer.  At 
services,  they  are  in  the  minority;  in  organizational  work^they  are  missing^, 
'fend' whenever  their  voice  is  heard,  it  is  in  th  e spirit  of  criticism  and  ne- 
gativism.  But,  even  mere  important  v^en  looking  at  the  present  scene,  the 
struggle  which  gave  purpose  to  Bionists  and  Councilites  has  long  become  ob- 
solete.  Today  we  realize  that  we  are  spiritually  linked  with  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  ״orld,  be  they  in  Israel,  France,  or  any  otlar  place.  Jews  are 
Jews  no  matter  ^41^׳  at  their  place  of  residence,  Hq  shall  evolve,  in  the  years 
to  come,  a philosophy  vvhich  vdll  enable  us  to  help  Hiose  in  j^need,  which  w il 
permit  us  to  share  in  the  advances  of  those  in  Israel,  we  sha3^  rejoice  and 
mourn  with  them  as  occasion  demands.  A great  cultural  and  spiritual  ex- 
change  shall  take  place  between  our  two  Jewish  communities  and  if  our  effort 
to  establish  a Chapel  and  school  in  Israel  are  successful.  Reform  shall  lave 
galned4its  first  foothold.  This  may  not  happen  in  a year  or  *wo  but^  the 
next  genera^^i  on^  I am  certain,  will  easily  be  i^t  home  in  the  land  oT  our  fai-r 
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Tiere  is  , however,  one  disconcerting  note  and  we  would  not^be  very  hon- 


33t  in  our  evaluation  if  this  were  not  !׳ei^tic  j ed  at  this  tiae,  AVer  sii.  ci 
^ ■f^  t/  ^ ׳ 

The  * College  has  been  e0tu'lM.133hj 


in  Cincinnati  and  has  me- ged  with  the^sdioo 


X. 


founded  by  the  late  cJtephen  •*ise  a struggle  has  existed  between  .■vhat  iDay 

loosely  be  termed  "east^•  and  ״west״.  The  College  in  '^incinnati  by  virtue 

/% 

of  superior  facilities,  faculty  and  library  has  taken  predominance  in  the 

training  of  rabbis  and  the  center  of  Seminary  life  has  shifted  from  New 

York  to  the  Middle  West.  The  discontented  elements  in  New  York,  however, 

have  not  remained  silent.  Only  recently.  Rabbi  Louis  I.  Newman  has  es  tab־־ 

lished  3Ü/1  new  rabbinical  seminary  in  New  York,  which  iiBets  at  Rodeph  Lho- 

lorn  Congregation  on  63rd  street.  It  has  great  advantages  over  the  school 

in  üsacxYE  Cincinnati  in  that  its  course  of  study  is  only  four  years,  in 

that  diversity  of  Jewish  life  is  at  ones  finger-tips  ard  in  that  opportu- 

% 

nity  for  in-service  training  is  abundant.  Rabbi  Nev/man,  vho  is  a disciple 
of  Rabbi  Wise,  has  called  this  seminary  ״The  ^!.cademy  for  Liberal  Jucaism״. 
This  is  their  statene  nt  of  purpose:  ״The  Academy  for  Liberal  Judaism  has 
been  established  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  men  Isho  v\dsh  to  become 
Liberal  Rabbis  to  study  and  be  ordained  in  a full  course  of  instruction  and 
field  work  in  New  York  City,  the  great  laboratory  cf  Jevvi^  religious  and 
community  life.  Luch  facilities  for  uninterrupted  study  leading  to  Ordina- 
tion  are  no*  now  availavle  in  New  York  ‘^ity.  The  Academy  seeks  to  fill 
this  vacuum,״  It  is,  for  us,  a matter  of  speculation  whether  this  school 
will  flourish  or  whether  it  .dll  die  within  a niimbar  of  years,  or  so  one for 
lack  of  enthusiasm,  financial  basis  or  dearth  of  students,  should  the  .^4.- 
cademy  fail,  the  ill-feeling  .hich  no^w  exists  between  east  and  .«^t  may 
soon  dissapear  and  no  great  harm  will  have  been  done;  should,  however,  the 
Academy  f^urish,  then  a schism  shall  have  arisen  anong  the  Jevvi^  groups  of 
this  land  v\hich  shall  have  sharp  and  lasting  ramifications.  Congregations 
shall  have  to  vie  for  rabbis  from  the  one  schbol  or  the  other;  rabbis  »dll 
coa^jete  as  gradiates  with  different  backgrounds  and  orientations;  liberal 
Judaism  will  have  suffered  a blow  .diich  might  affect  its  desired  unity  for 
decades  or  generations  to  come.  It  is,  as  you  can  see,  a new  and  trying 
situation  and  the  outcome  is.  one  which  is  viewed  'txj  responsible  individuals 


Xi  • Jf  ■fiut 

with  fear  and  trepidation.  Judaism  is  divided  enough  asHs.  need  we  he 
diversified  to  an  even  greater  extents  Whatev־^  the  out^ he^f  this 
new  project,  and  tieie  are  many  nuances  whi*  .-״«  better  t־.^MKflCslX5־־t■. 

it  does  not  enhance  the  prestige  of  L^ber^l  Judaism. 

in  suKimation,  th®,  the  outcome  of  this  struggle  does  not  Interfere 
with  the  positive  tasks  undertaken  by  our  three  central  agencies.  Educati  1 
is  the  big  field  of  the  fut  a-e  and  the  progress  which  is  feeing  mde  will 
serve  us  well  in  years  to  come.  The  children  shall  know  and  understand, 
the  parents  shall  be  willing  to  lerrn  and  heed  the  command® at s of  the  Law, 
and  the  grand-parents  shall  be  »m־ed  at  the  fact  that  their  loved  ones 
have  ceased  to  be'’feoyyim"and,  now,  can  even  speak  a <ord  or  two  of  Hebrew 
with  little  or  no  embarrassment.  The  future,  th®  , in  the  realm  of  the 
intellectual  growth  of  our  people,  looks  bright  and  promising. 

3)  The  Active  Lif e . 

'.Ve  must  now  look  to  toe  active  Life,  having  examined  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  Religious  and  Intellectual  Life.  By  the  ״.!ütive  Life 1 ״ have  to 
mind  the  broad,  general  sweep  of  activity  .tolch  comes  under  the  superficial 
heading  of  ״social  Justice״.  This,  however,  is  not  a trite  and  boring 
phrase  whito,  ״hen  heard  by  our  people,  causes  them  to  yawn  and  say,  ״Oh, 
no,  not  again!״  You  see.  the  problem  of  social  Justice  goes  very  deep  and 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  very  fiber  if  our  being.  We  must  examine  cur- 
selves,  our  pronounoer^nts  and,  a very  important  part  of  this  general  head 
ing,  the  position  of  the  rabbi  as  a spokesimn  in,  of  and  for  the  congrega 
tia!  and  community.  V/e  are  a religion,  as  has  previously  been  asserted, 
whicji  places  its  emphasis  cm  the  message  of  the 

auality,  righteousness.  Justice,  morality  and  the  what 

״ ™ pi.״; . ־ 1 .־.Li. 1 .«־SÄ«״ * ־־ ־ ־«.»w. ־ צ ״ ־. 

we  read  from  Isaiah,  ״Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I have  choaeny  To  loose  the 
fetters  of  wickedness,  c undo  the  bands  of  the  yo..e,  and  to  let  th*  oppres 
ed  go  free?*  ״nd  yet,  when  Rabbi  Jacob  Weinstein  attempted  to  apply  these 
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beautiful  saitiments  in  a campaign  for  better  education  among  the  Negro 

population  % /iustin,  Texas,  the  00 ng1־egation  icSi  had  joined  wholehe art- 

edly  in  the  reading  of  the  Isaiah  passage  hot  too  many  weeks  previously, 

bitterly  denounced  its  rabbljaS  preaching  politics  from  the  puljiit.  a few 

short  weeks  ago,  the  Till  case  in  Mississippi  made  the  headlines  and  when 

I had  th  e” audacity” to  mention  this  problem  from  the  pulpit  on  the  Holy 

days  some  of  our  members  were  extremely  vocal  in  their  critiaism  an-d  a Chri 

U ■s/t^  ti,  . 

ian  minister  in  that  state  was  voted  out  of  his  pulpiti.  In  our  Union  i'ray- 

er  Book  we  read  of  those  ״who  struggle  and  ev^  bleed  fof  the  triumph  of 

righteousness  among  men”  and  yet,  in  Norfolk  not  too  many  weeks  ago,  the 

liegional  Uonference  of  Ref  arm  congregations  was  fearful'  of  making  public  a 

resoluticn  »hich  endorsed  the  recent  decisions  of  the  supreme  '^ourt  in  re- 

gard  to  the  ^segr egati  on  in  sue  * what  then,  is  the  place  of  the  rabbi  and 

minister  in  this  setting,  today  and  far  the  future. ׳ ־Of  course,  some  of  our 

yV*־ 

congregations  want  rabbis  only  for/purpose  of  s;]e£tki1g  to  the  gentiles,  they 
vvant  goodlooking , ta.l  and  scholarly  Dien  who  can  be  counted  on  to  be  ”good 
fellows”  and  thus  Diake  a favorable  impression  on  th  a canmunity  level.  In 
niany  cities,  ^Jhe  rabbis  have  be ccme/v emissaries  to  tho  gontil  j5,  rather  than 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  lev/ish  community.  The  rabbi,  th?«־«. , unfortunately, 
has  become  a mere  symbol  and  is  so  busy  with  the  giving  of  invocations,  be- 
nedictions,  talks,  counselling,  and  board  loeetings  that  he  has  hardly  the 
time,  and  sometiiiBS  not  the  energy,  to  devote  hi  self  to  the  leading  of  pray 
er  which  is,  after  all,  his  priiaary  function.  ]S.  often  feel;,  when  deliv|ar 

Ut  C ־fiju 

the  Priestly  Benedicition,,  at  the  col&a  of  a service,  that  *crds  are  .vith 
out  meaning  and  empty.  This  time-honored  and  hallov/ed  prayer  is  an  indivi- 
dual  one;  we  ask  God  to  bless  and  keep  ”you”,  the  ”you”  being  in  th  e singul 
^nd  yet,  with  such  large  congregations  we  do  not  even  know  the  individual. 

U>«.  Cut, 

'S;  tcx  blessing  strargers  and  the  benddiction,  ich  is  djs  ant  to  i !spire  and 
consecrate,  bids  well  to  become  a curse,  the  curse  of  bigness  in  congrega- 

tional  life,  the  curse  of  the  remote -control  rabbinate.  . ״ 


י< 
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V/e  have,  then,  touched  upon  two  important  aspects  01  the  Active  Life, 
First,  the  rabbi  must  again  become  ״che  conscience  of  his  people,  he  must 


be  dynamic,  forceful  and  demanding  and  the  ]־׳eople  must  support  him,  it  is 
all  well  and  good  to  compliment  fho  r!;bfcrl  .men  ־die  cong-Qgant  agreee  wiin 

-rUt  sxA.«^—י ׳- 

bun  Lhe  acid  test  occurs  wnen  ■ho  touches  their  conscience  and  highlight 


the  evils  of  v^hich  they  are  guilty,  Corgregations  cmsst  see  their  rabbis  in 
a ne»v  light,  not  as  a figure׳  but  as  a leader,  not  as  a ״ jack-of -all-commu- 


nity  trades'*  but  as  a dedicated  teacher  cf  Judaism.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
in  the  years  to  come  the  ccn  gregati  ons  sliall  take  up  tkis  poit3t  of  view  and 
that  the  social  justice  movement  shall  make  headway  in  all  areas  of  life. 
vVe  shall  fulfill  our  ancient  promise  and  .ve  shall  be  ef  comfort  to  those  in 
need.  The  second  aspect  of  oia:  examination  reveals  an  equally  trying  si- 


tuation: the  curse  of  bigness  among  our  congregations.  It  is  myfeelliig. 


and  here  the  suburban  trend  will  he  a large  factor,  that  in  the  future  our 


congregations  will  no  longer  be  of  such  unwieldly  size.  No  con^regati 
should  be  larger  than  four-hundred  families,  at  iriost  fiv 0- hundred.  In  ־this 
way,  the  rabbis  shall  caae  to  know  their  people  and  .vill  be  able  to  ministe: 
unto  them  as  was  their  original  fu^^tion.  This  I fa־  see  as  the  years  will 
pass  us  by  I that  congregations  .^ill  become  smaller  and  that  the  peox'le  v/ith־ 
in  them  shall  be  happier  and  that  the  rabbis  will  be  capable  of  rendering 


r־ 


greater  service, 

And  yet,  we  must  examine  one  more  thought;  namely,  sh-1.ll  Jews  in  -»■meri<. 
gain  courage  in  the  future?  At  the  moment,  it  seac1]s  to  mo,  we  are  as  holl-^ 
men -and  are  fearful  of  speaking  our  minds  and  afraid  of  being  called  a mi- 
nority.  The  people  who  trembled  in  Norfolk,  the  »Jews  in  our  0-vn  city  vdio 
evaded  responsibility  for  the  race  riots  last  year,  the  Je.vs  who/^^fee 

in  their  boots  every  time  a Jewisti  name  appears  in  an  ill  litht  in  the  news- 
papers  have  oub  lived  their  usefulness,  with  congr ega U cn  s forming  local 
social  justice  committees  and  delving  into  the  problems  of  ־their  own  commu- 
nities,  things,  I predict,  will  change  for  us  on  the  -.merican  scene.  when 


* lLl)ß  . 

* we,  of  ־üiis  very  coiigr  egati  cai , issued  the  call  for  participation,  exactly 
tlireo  people  answered  the  aimaons.  'tie  may  have  bean  ahead  cf  the  times  but 
I venture  to  say  that  in  another  few  years  this  type  of  group  will  be  a vi- 
tal  force  v/ithin  the  Oheb  •^ha^^lom  corgr egati on . ^*.t  the  moment,  however,  we 

are  afraid  and  timid  and  dread  the  curse  of  being  called  a "loud  and  voci- 
ferous  Jew",  Jewish  organizati  on  would  not  4-־erve  dare^  to  publicize  a 
statement  such  as  ־was  issued  savaral  years  ago  by  the  h^seÖr-־־rral  council  of 
Churches  in  ■*■*־msterdaiii  where  they  cited  the  evils  of  both  Communism  and  Ca- 
pitalism  and  wait  on  to  say,  "The  cause  of  the  .i/est  may  be  oir  cause  because 
we  happen  to  live  in  the  west,., but  it  is  not  therefore  necessarily  Cod’s 
cause..."  j^se  are  startling  words  and,  surely,  a realistic  evaluation  of 
caiditions  existing  among  us  today,  ״'hen  the  Jewish  orgajfnzati  ons  or  insti- 
tutions  or,  Cod  willing,  even  congregational  conmittees  issft.  such  forth- 
right  statements,  we  shall  have  made  a step  in  thie  ri^^t  directiai.  That 
will  äiow  the  Jews  in  ־the  light  of  courage  ,־•י  conviction  a desire  to  ob- 
viate  ־the  ills  so  prevalent  in  our  so  cie  ־ty  ־this  very  day.  Then  we  shall 
have  realized,  not  through/ oormenc  but  by  reason  of  action,  that  **־meri  ca  is 
a land  of  freedom  and  that  every  minority  has  the  right  to  speak  of  ־that 
wtiich  is  its  concern.  The  years  to  come  ,All  bring  with  than  ־this  realize- 
tion  for  the  Jewish  community  of  the  United  states. 

The  future,  then,  augers  well  for  ־ehe  active  Life,  we  shall  have  1^1- 
ized  our  inoc  nsנ^tencies  ana  shall  have  maae  amends.  The  congregations,  led 
by  their  dynamic  rabois,  shall  have  made  progress  and  the  congregations,  led 
by  their  spiritual  leaders,  shall  find  peace  and  sorejj»ity  under  his  leader- 
ship.  He  shall  m1nis־Der  unto  his  people  and  they  shall  receive  his  ministra 
tions  with  giadne  ss  and  open  hearts,  w'e  shall  knew  who  is  in  need,  vve  shall 
■ be  aware  of  those  desirous  of  comfort  and  the  people  shall  not  at  ail  be  he- 
sitant  about  asking  their  rabbis  to  share  in  both  joy  and  sorrow  as  it  affect 

y 

their  families.  By  means  of  a personal  experience  allow  me  to  illustrate  t e 

point  I am  attempting  to  bring  to  the  fore:  i^ot  too  long  ago  a family  enjoy- 
ed  the  blessings  of  a wedding,  Th^abb  is  of  this  part’.cular  congregation 
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received  the  v/edding  invitations  /^eeks  in  advance  and  great  effort  ssras  made 
to  have  them  in  attendacne.  It  ^as  a magnificent  affair;  the  champagne  was 
in  abundance  and  ^e  joined  in  good  fellov/ship . The  rabbis  were  wanted  and 
their  presence  appreciated,  several  months  later,  tragedy  struck  this  fa- 
mily  group.  young  girl  was  rushed  to  the  hospital  for  an  emergency  brain 
operation.  It  //as  not  till  throe  days  after  the  operation  that  news  of  thi 
happening  became  known  to  me.  Not  axly  one  iierson  in  that  large  family  had 
thought  of  calling  the  rabbi  at  a time  when  they  were  surely  in  nedd  of  spi 
ritual  guidance  or  simply  in  need  of  the  presence  of  their  religious  leader 
Thank  (^od , the  girl  is  well  cn  th  e r^d  to  recovery  but  the  point  is  this; 
this  type  of  siti^ion  will,  I pray,  lose  its  predominant  status  and  ־there 
will  cane  a time  when  rabbis  vdll  share  in  both  feood  and  evil,  injboth  joy 
and  sorrow,  in  gladness  and  in  times  of  trial.  That  is  ־the  value  of 
spiritual  guia^and  the  congregation  will  one  daj’־  recognize  his  great  »/orth 

Conclusion . 

w0  must  now  conclude  our  sojourn  into  the  realm  of'  the  future,  we  hav 
dealt  with  three  areas  of  our  lives:  religious,  intellectual  and  active. 0/ י 
see  that  thefutuL'a  is  diversified  hut,  on  the  -vjiole , sha^  s signs  of  promis 
•Ve  have  not  rema ine^d^d. thin  the  realm  of  reform  seiely  for  ours  is  a faith 
which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  main  stream  of  Judaism  and  with  the 
^vmerican  way  of  life,  borne  of  the  sentinjents  expressed  may  have  been  unduly 
critical  but  the  sole  responsibility  remains  with  the  speuker.  w'e  mi^Jit  al 
so  add  at  this  point  that  all  the  previous  observations  have  been  made  with 
the  thought  in  mind  that  this  will  remain  a world  of  peace  and  dedicated  to 
the  anrichgient  of  life,  bhould  war  or  peril  come  c^lse  to  us,  any  gaess 
ventured  in  the  preceding  discussion  would  be  null  and  void.  But,  then,  if 
we  are  embroiled  in  ־the  next  way,  we  need  have  no  worry  for  Reform  Judaism 
for  the  Atomic  v/eapons  shall  v/ipe  us  all  off  ־the  face  of  the  earth. 

we  have'^oken  of  the  Religious  Life:  the  situaticn  nO.v  is  in  a state 

of  transition  with  Uituals  and  ־other  paraphlnalia  dominating  the  scene. 
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Only  when  we  shall  find  a purpose  and  reason  for  their  existence,  rooted  in 
theology  and  in  the  will  of  the  people,  shall  their  presence  have  any  effed 
on  us  and  those  to  follow.  They  will  reiaain  with  us  hut^in  the  light  of 
new  and  more  stimulating  currents  of  Jewi.di  thought.  The  Synagogue  stands 
virtually  desolate  today  and  our  people  have  become  negligent  in  observance 
and  enthusiasm.  On  the  other  hand,  what  with  shorter  work  week»  ahead  and 
the  yooition  or  starrlards  of  living  contin^ully  on  the  upgrade,  it  appears 
that  our  people  shall  return  to  our  Houses  of  •'orship  in  ever  greater  numb- 
ars.  Piety  and  »Worship  shall  again  become  dominant  in  the  *Jewish  community 


and  we  shall  join  with  the  more  liberal  trends  of  Judaism  in  working  on  a 
camnunity  level  for  the  good  of  all/i adherents  of  our  failii.  *-i  Code  of  ew- 


ish  practice  will  undoubtedly  be  established  in  the  generation  to  come  but 
this  ^dll  serve  merely  as  a guide  and  not  as  dogma.  Thus,  we  shall  know 
what  is  expected  of  us  aid  how  we  are  to  live  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
shall  still  be  able  to  retain  our  precious  individuality.  Inuhe  smaller 
communities  the  Community  Centers  ^all  gain  in  prestige  and  shall  be  pa- 
trcjjized  by  all  v/ho  seek  positive  identification  with  the  Jewish  faith. 

In  t he  field  of  Education,  the  outlook  seems  most  pro mising. -of  airir*. 
The  great  strides  being  made  are  all  in  the  forward  d ir  ecti on  and  both  old 
and  young  will  profit  in  the  years  to  come.  Our  people  shall  once  again 


be  able  to  speak  of  their  heritage  with  understanding  and  shala.  be  able  to 

*"VV  ^ ^ T1 D "K  "K  ־< 

appreciate  the^  beauty  of  their  heritage  > The  present ־a.:iy  cry  of  Rabbi, 


teach  my  c^iild”  shall  be  forsaked  for  the  more  promising  plea  of  ׳’Kabbi, 
teach  my  child  and  us,  the  parents'*.  By  work  such  as  is  done  b>  this  -^ist- 
erhood,  young  men  shall  continue  to  embrace  the  rabbinate  and  shall  repay 
in  terms  of  dedication  v/hat  you  expend  in  terms  of  financial  offering.  He- 
form  Judaism  shall  be  a vital  force  in  the  lond  of  Israel  and  b:  means  of 
a school  and  chapel  we  shcoll  have  free  expression  for  our  ppint  of  view. 
Then  the  interchange  of  ideas  will  ever  increase  aiid  we  sliall  be  united  with 
our  brethren  overseas  in  one  •common  brotherhood  of  Judaism,  we  shall  give 
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and  give  gladly  and  the  ”double -loyalty״  curse  shall  be  abolished.  Through■ 
out  the  world  we  shall  find  our  brethren  ^nd  Liberal  Judaism  shall  become 
a dominant  force  in  every  corner  of  the  globe.  It  is  a bright  and  magnifi- 
cent  future  for  one  and  all. 

Lastly,  in  th  e field  of  social  justice  and  the  position  of  the  rabbi 
as  a leader,  v/e  need  only  recapitulate  with  a few  simple  words,  Congrega- 
tions  shall  become  smaller,  the  rabbi  vt^ill  devote  more  ti  1rj3  to  his  people, 

I 

the  people  shall  speak  on  matters  aff ectt^  the  ir  society  ?aid  their  voices 
shall  be  heard  as  ttesy  are  raised  without  fear  and  trepidation.  The  HUG 
in  Cinciimati  shall  contue  to  reign  supreme  altliough  tlie  Academy  in  New 
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Y'^rk  may  make  an  L.r  lession  upon  the  ^‘mericar.  Jev/i3u  Jcane.  w3־  shell,  how- 
ever,  fine  cur  goal  and  pu1p;oss  defined  and  illustrated  through  the  three 
gre-jf^  organizations  v^diich  even  now  rule  our  congregational  lives:  CC^Ji;?,l:iUC, 
and  UäHC,  The  rabbi  shall  cease  to  be  a mere  symbol  of  *h..t  the  well  dress- 
ed  man  shall  wear  but  will  become  a voice  to  be  reckoned  with  and  one  '/141  ich 
will  surely  be  appreciated  as  time  goes  by.  Justice  shall  well  up  as  waters 
and  righteousness  as  a mighty  stream  and  the  Je^vish  people  shall  irrigate 
the  desert  of  t he ir /iinäobile  lives. 

■^erhaps  , in  a final  paragraph,  a werd  about  the  ^ture  of  this  congre- 
gat  ion.  The  pictui’e  is  already  painted  on  the  wall  and  it  speaks  well  fc5r 
those  affiliated  here.  Under  the  fine  and  steady  leadership  of  our  rabbi 

w<. 

we  shall  move  to  greener  pastui’es  and  there׳’£hall  continue  to  niake  our  pre- 
sence  felt  in  every  area  of  coiiimunity  and  Jewish  life,  !regress  shall  be 
^eisdy  but  it  sliall  be  progress  nevertheless;  and,  vvho  knovs,  your  assist- 
ant  rabbi  1K3qc,  with  the  help  of  Uod  and  assistance  of  the  sisterhood,  may 
even  find  himself  a lifers  partner  and  then  these  two  shall  labor  together 
in  the  glorious  future  which  we  predict  far  Judaism  4n  general  and  the  re- 
farm  movement,  in  particular,  I am  neither  a prophet  nor  the  son  cf  a pro- 
phet  but  toward  that  end  we  shall  work  and  for  the  realization  of  that  goal 

we  shall  lift  our  voice  in  prayer. 

Thank  you. 
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j i Book  Review  of  GliTT  iTHQ];■:  Tlii:!  by  -*■nne  L.  Lindbergh, 

{ )-zoans,  Baltimore  Dec.  lu,  1955,  Sat, 


< ^ several  months  ago,  in  the  magazine  >j^tui:■  day  Review,  theie  appeared 

cartoon  ^wldch  deliverod  a sharp  ־thrust  at  contemporary  society.  ^fhile 

'c*' 

being  very  funny ^was,  at  the  same  time,  deadly  in  its  commentary  on  present 
day  .t-merican  . Two  men  were  seen  emerging  from  the  elevator  of  a 

large  office  building.  Gne  turned  to  the  other  and  said, 1’ ׳  must  be  gett- 
ing  old,  it  seems  to  take  more  and  more  courage  every  night  to  leave  the 
cozy  security  of  the  office  far  tlie  stern  realities  of  home!׳*  Here  we  have 
drawn  in  sharp  focus  one  of  the  great  reversals  of  modern  times;  the  home, 
in  ich  the  mother  and  wife  reigns,  is  becoming  as  complex  and  as  fatigu- 
ing  as  the  man*s  office  was  once  believed  to  be.  In  fact,  when  we  glance 
about  us  we  shall  easily  be  able  to  recognize  the  stern  realities  to  ic  h 
the  character  of  our  cartoon  referred.  The  wcman  today  is  burdened  with 
more  detail,  responsibility  and  obligation  than  is  uaially  assigned  to  the 
top  ranking  executives  who  hold  sway  in  the  large  corpar a־ti  cns  of  our  }and. 
׳’It  involves  food  and  Vielter;  meals,  planning,  market!  iig  , bills,  and  makih 
the  ends  meet  in  a ־thousand  v/ays.  It  iiivolves  not  onxy  the  butcner,  the 
baker  ana  the  candlest ickmake r but  couj,־uitess  other  experts  ־uo  keep  the  mode, 
house  »(dth  its  modern  simplifications  functioning  properly.  These  are:  ele 
tricity,  plumbing,  refrigerator,  gas-stcve,  oil-burner,  dish-vvasher , radios 
car,  and  numerous  other  labor-saving  d 6 vie  es , It  iiivDlves  health;  doctors, 
dentists,  appointments,  medicine,  cod-liver  oil,  vitamins,  trips  to  ־the 
drug  store.  It  in-vol-ves  e ucaticn,  spiri־tual,  intellectual,  physical;  scho 
school  conf  ere  nee  s , car-pools,  extra  trips  for  basket-ball  or  orcliestr^i 
practice;  tutoring;  camps,  camp  e ;;uipment  and  t ranspo1־tation . It  involves 
clothes,  shopping,  laundry,  cleaning,  mending,  let־ting  s kirt  s do //n  an  d 
sewing  buttons  on,  or  finding  soneone  else  to  dro  it . It  involves  friends, 
the  husband’s,  the  children’s,  ones  own,  and  endless  arrangements  to  get 
togetter;  let־ters,  invitations,  tel(^hone  calls  and  transportation  hither 
and  yon.'*  .״־-s  you  ladies  will,  surely  recognize,  this  is  a very  good  and 
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TOlid  despription  of  the  modern  day  ״Oman's  world,  particularly  if  she  is 

a resident  of  a suburban  conimunity. 

liui-row  Lindbergh,  ״hose  bo  oh  Gift  ihe  ^ ״e  are  a bo ut  to 

discuss,  is  su<h  a woman  a iso.  dhe  lives  in  Connecticut  ״ith  her  husband, 
five  children,  various  pets  and  all  the  problems  and  paraphanalia  which 
she  has  cited  so  well  in  the  passage  I read  only  a few  ma^mts  ag^.  ohe 
is  one  of  those  who  are  part  this  trend  to.«rd  the  suD'orfes^and  she  is 
c^e  Of  the  m־ny  millions  who  suffers  and  bears  the  burden  as, most  of  you. 
•Ihe  only  difference  between  :.Irs.  Lindbergh  an®  most  other  p^le  is  that 
She  is  a truly  poetic  spirit  and  has  been  able  to  set  down  her  impressions 
of  her  life  and  daily  routine  a flair  for  the  .vritten  word  which  has 

been  une־iuall1ted  in  ru»ent  literature.  Her  fcok  is  one  of^mplicity,  her 
sentiments  flow  easily  from  one  thought  to  the  other  and  this  booh 

written  several  thousand  years  ago,  it  would  today,  i believe,  be  inolud 
in  most  university  philosophy  courses^  as  a re^iirement  for  all  students 
wishing  to  study  the  careept  and  idea  of  the  ward  -perspective״,  ?or  in 
truth,  ttie  work  is  one  of  philosophical  Ireight;  not  in  the  dry,  scholast- 
io  sense  but  in  a very  real  and  dynamic  setting  ״tore  the  readtr  can  readi 
ly  achieve  kinship  with  the  author.  A woman  reading  this  book,  v׳h10h  is 
in  reality  a very  thin  volume,  might  well  pause  in  her  absorption  and  say. 
-I  know  Just  ^at  you  mean."  Ko  greater  tribute  couia  be  paid  to  any  auth 
or.  Mrs.  Lindbergh,  almost  with  a vengeance,  lists  the  multijilicity  which 
, is  characteristic  of  her  life  and  she  goes  on  to  say,  *my  mind  reels  with 
it.  What  a circus  act  we  women  perform  even־  day  cf  our  lives.  It  puts 

the  trapeze  artist  to  shame.  Look  at  us.  We  run  a tltht  rope  dally , 

!;!noing  a pile  of  books  on  the  head.  Baby -carriage,  parasol,  kitchen 
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stUl  under  control,  steady  no ״ ״!״erhaps  tte  best  word  by  ״hlch  she  des 
cribes  the  state  of  modem  women  today  is  ״frae־e  ntation";  there  are  so 
mmy  things  to  do,  activities  are  so  diverse,  demands  are  so  matifold,  tiae 
is  so  precious,  problems  are  so  pressing  that  the  womari  can  understand  the 
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suDtle  humor  of  the  oartton:  "It  seariS  to  take  mare  and  mere  courage  every 
night  to  leave  the  cozy  security  of  the  office  far  the  stern  realities  of 
home".  The  simple,  whole  wom-n  of  early  years  is  now  torn  apart  hy  her  many 
duties  and  responsibilities;  she  divides  herself  to  take  care  of  all  the 
needs  of  her  family;  she  has  become  splintered  and  her  life  is  one  of  frag- 
mentation. 

Often,  as  many  of  you  will  understand,  this  type  of  a life  is  hard  to 
the  extreme  and  frustrating,  ^t  is  a setting  which  is  keyed  to  false  values 
.-aßd״  where- siiaplicity  of  purpose^  nEaning  and  mind  are  frowned  upon.  The 

new  category  of  suburbanites,  as  so  maiy  recaat  books  have  told  us,  is  do- 

minated  b^  the  urge  to  live  better  than  the  others,  to  'put  up  a brave,  and 
often  false  front,  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  standards  set  uj)  by  the 
ne ighbor hood  w xB the r one  can  afford  it  or  not.  There  is  also  a great  deal 
of  insincerity  in  the  realm  of  ]personal  r e la ti  0ns hip Sy  sweetness  of 

face  and  G־־p׳r  1 nicn  is  only  a mask  which  hides  the  true  feeling  of  dislike, 
frequently,  as ־״‘ ־rs.  Lindbergh  assarts,  the  most  exhausting  tix  iig  in  life  is 
insincerity;  that  is  why  so  much  of  social  life  is  exhai  sbi  ng . i^hink  you 

will  have  to  agree  with  her  v\hen  youth  In^  back  over  the  parties  ich  you 

have  attended  recently,  when  you  bring  to  th  e forefront  of  your  mind  the 
many  false  impressions  you  or  others  have  sought  to  create  at  recent  cock- 
tail  gatherings.  But  the  sad  part  of  our  narrative  is  tli  at  too  many  of  our 
v/omen  today  do  not  stop  to  pause  and  take  stock;  the  race  for  bigger  and 
better,  toward  complexity  and  complicity  continues  at  a rapid  pace,  Bo 
much  valuable  energy  is  expended  on  goals,  purposes  and  values  which  lead 
to  emptiness  and  nothingness.  It  is  characteristic  of  our  society,  .^e 
hardly  if  ever  give  our  lives  a second  thought,  until  it  is  too  late.  Our 
author,  howeverji^,  is  one  of  those  blessed  souls  who  has  taken  time  out;  she 
is  one  of  ־the  few  who  has  stopped  in  order  to  gain  perspective  and  that  is 
the  purpose  and  reason  for  her  book.  She  says,  "I  want  first  of  all  to  be 
at  peace  with  myself.  I want  a sirigleness  of  eye,  a purity  of  iiitention, 
a central. core  to  my  life  that  will  enable  me  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
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anä  activities  as  well  as  I can. . .Basically , the  problem  is:  hav  to  remain 
whole  in  the  midst  of  the  distractions  of  life;  how  to  reinai  n b alnnced , no 
matter  what  centrifugal  forces  tend  to  pull  one  off  center;  how  iojremain 
strong,  no  matter  what  shocks  coiiB  in  at  the  periphery  and  tend  to  crack 
the  hub  of  the  wheel'״. 

p «^ith  this  purpose  in  mind,  Ivirs.  Lirxdbergh  has  found  a way  to  gain  that 

pars^cctive  or,  at  least,  a means  of  taking  a step  in  the  right  direction. 
Bvory  year  she  j eaves  her  noLae  and  f-niily  for  a period  of  two  weeks  and 
goe  sp)  the  seashar  3,  by  herself,  for  tjuiet,  peace,  calm  and  meditation, 
i'-^er  stay  at  this  beach,  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  is  the  stcry  of  her  \roi׳-.d(^. 
A.S  she  lies  on  the  sand  during  her  first  week  alone' it  is  only  the  body 
vvh  ich  finds  relaxation;  the  !aind  only  slowly  begins  to  unwind  from  the  ten- 
Sion  to  .hich  it  has  been  subjected  over  the  past  50  weeks.  But  the* n the 
^ndnd  begins  to  function  again  and  sees  things  in  a new  light.  Our  author 
lioks  about  her  on  the  seashore  and  finds  various  kinds  of  shells  ״!Äiich 
have  been  cast  up  on  th  e beach,  as  gifts  from  the  sea.  Bhe  takes  up  a few 
of  these  shells,  examines  them  and  drav/i  a lesson  from  ־their  shape,  color, 
purpose  and  former  inhabitants,  .^s  the  whelk,  fer  iretance,  which  is  a 
snail-like  creatire,  has  shed  its  shell  and  has  gone  its  0v\n  way,  so  does 
she,  the  woman,  shed  all  the  shells  of  lרeT  normal  life  and  begins  to  go  her 
own  way,  as  far  as  her  mind  vdll  allow.  She  starts  with  the  outside  ^!ells: 

s are  no  longer  very  important  and  one  sheds  vanity;  a cottage  with 
no  telephone,  gadgets,  rugs,  cu^ains  and  little  furniture  and  one  sheds 
jnaide  of  possessions;  one  does  not  care  about  grey  hairs  or  the  cob-webs 
on  the  rafters  and  one  sheds  superficiality.  In  other  vi/or  ds , one  dons  ־the 
garmeit  of  utter  simplicity,  ־“^ut  this  is  only  the  outside,  now  one  must 
seek  simplicity  within,  and  then  one  is  free  fron  the  shell.  But 

this  simplicity,  we  are  cautiored,  ״must  not  be  sought  for  or  dug  for.  The 
sea  does  not  reward  those  o are  too  anxious,  too  greedy,  or  too  impatient. 
To  dig  for  treasures  shovvs  not  only  impatience  and  greed,  but  lack  of  faith, 
latience  , patience,  patience,  is  t the  sea  teaches.  Patience  and  faith. 


One  should  lie  empty,  open,  chä)ic91ess  hä  as  a beach — waiting  fcr  a gift 
fron  the  sea.״  Only  in  this  mamer  shall  understan diing  and  comprehension 
conB  to  the  human  mind,  with  patience  and  faith  and  the  new  insight,  if 
only  a single  thought,  shall  be  its  ownrev/ard.  This  is  the  treasure  we 
seek,  this  is  the  gift  from  the  sea  we  await  amid  our  lonely  vigil  on  the 
sand  by  the  side  of  the  HHini  ocean.  Like  faith,  it  co.es  to  us  only  in 
the  course  of  a lifetime. 

As  lirs.  Lindbergh  allows  IßT  mind  to  refresh  itself  and  her  thoughts 
to  wander,  as  she  contemplates  the  shells  which  have  been  cast  up  as  gifts 
from  the  sea,  as  she  seeks  to  dtfaw  a lesson  from  their  e2dstence,  she  gees 
back  over  the  years  and  examines  the  various  phases  of  fier  parried  life. 
First,  the  early  years.  ״It  is  true,  of  course,  the  original  relationship 
is  vary  beautiful.  Tts  self-enclosed  perfection  wears  the  freshness  of  a 
spring  morning.  Forgetting  about  surmier  to  oodb  , one  often  feels  one  would 
like  to  prolong  the  spring  of  early  love,  when  two  people  stand  as  indivi 
duals,  without  past  or  future,  facing  each  other.  One  resents  any  change 
even  though  one  k«r2ws  that  transformation  is  natural  and  part  cf  the  pro- 
cess  of  life  and  its  evoluticn.  Like  its  parallel  in  physical  passion,  the 
early  ej^cstatic  stage  of  a relationship  cannot  continue  alv^ays  at  the  same 
pitch  of  intensity.  It  moves  to  another  phsse  of  growth  which  one  should 
not  dread  but  welcome  as  one  welcorue  s summer  after  spring ..  .both  men  and 
women  feel  the  change  in  the  early  relationship  and  hunger  nostalgically 
for  its  original  pattern  as  life  goes  on  and  becemes  more  complicated, 
inevitably,  as  the  relation  grows,  both  men  and  women  , at  least  to  some  de 
gree,  are  drav/n  into  their  more  specialized  and  functional  roles;  man,  in 
to  his  less  persoml  work  in  the  world;  woman,  into  her  traditional  obliga 
tions  with  family  and  household.  In  both  fields,  functional  r elat  iaaships 
tend  to  take  the  place  of  the  early  all-absorbing  personal  one.  But  woman 
refinds  ■in  a limited  form  with  each  new  child,  something  resembling, at  least 
in  its  absorption,  the  early  pure  relationship.  In  the  sheltered  simplicity 
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of  the  first  days  after  a baby  is  bo^,  one  sees  again  the  magical  closed 
circle,  the  miraculous  sense  of  two  people  existing  or^ly  for  each  other, 
the  tranquil  sky  reflected  on  the  face  of  the  mother  nursing  her  child.  It 
is,  ho’wever,  only  a brief  interlude  and  not  a substitute  for  the  original 
more  complete  r elationshipjiü”  ^t  is  here  that  ^Lime  Lindbergh  has  made  a 
telling  comment:  that  just  wdien  the  simplicity  of  two  lives  is  part  of  the 
fabric  of  their  daily  existence,  it  is  then  that  multiplicity  and  f ragmen- 
tation  make  their  disturbing  appearance.  Children  must  be  cared  far  in  any 
of  the  thousands  of  v/ays  v/ith  which  mothers  are  familiar,  personal  relation- 
ships  tend  to  become  more  hurried  and  harried  with  each  passing  day.  The 
home  is  enlarged,  the  demands  greater,  and  both  mother  and  fatiier  are  sub- 
jected  to  all  that  worldly  pressure  which  leads  away  from  their  early  and 
blissful  simplicity.  No  mare  being  alone,  less  frequent  moments  of  inti- 
macy  for  the  simple  concept  of  **love״  must  now  nake  room  for  the  obligations 
which  it  has  brought  into  being.  After  a number  of  years  of  this  type  of 
life,  or  after  a number  of*  children,  after  a while  of  this  fragmentation, 
our  author  suggests  a cure  for  the  parents,  in  an  effort  to  recover  their 
early  simplicity.  They,  too,  should  have  the  opportunity  to  regain  si^t 
of  themselves.  ״One  way  of  rediscovering  the  dou ble- sunrise  is  to  duplicate 
soiae  of  its  circumstances.  Husband  and  wife  can  and  should  go  of  f on  va- 
Cations  alone  and  also  on  vacations  alone  together.  •For  if  it  is  possible 
that  woman  can  find  herself  by  ha|^irg  a vacation  alone  , it  is  equally  poss- 
ible  that  the  original  relationship  can  sometimes  be  refound  by  having  a 
vacation  alone  together,  iiost  married  ccuples  have  felt  the  unexpected  joy 
of  one  of  these  vacations.  How  wore,  erful  it  vvas  to  leave  the  children,  the 
house,  the  job  and  all  the  obligations  of  daily  life;  to  go  out  together, 
whether  for  a month  or  a weekend  or  even  just  a night  in  an  inn  by  themselve: 
How  surprising  it  ±s  was  to  find  the  rair^ale  of  the  sunrise  repeated,  Tiiere 
was  the  sudden  pleasure  of  having  breakfast  alone  with  the  man  one  fell  in 
love  with.  Lere  at  the  small  table,  are  only  two  people  facing  each  other. 
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How  the  table  at  home  has  grown.  And  how  distracting  it  is,  with  foui*  or 
five  children,  a telephone  ringing  in  the  hall,  two  or  throe  school  buses 
to  catch,  not  to  speak  cf  the  canmuter’s  train.  Kcw  all  this  s operates  one 
from  one’s  husband  and  clogs  up  the  pure  relationship,  ^ut  sitting  at  a 
table  alone  apposite  each  other,  what  is  there  to  sepesate  one?  Nothing 
but  a coffee  pot,  corn  muffins  and  marmalade.  A simple  anaigh  pleasure, 
surely,  to  have  breakfast  alone  with  one’s  husband,  but  how  many  seldom 
married  people  in  the  midst  of  lire  achieve  it.”  How  true  this  statement 
realty  is  can  only  be  judged  by  you,  sitting  before  me.  Wlaxber  any  Ox  all 
instances  of  her  recital  applies  to  your  specific  life  is  not  important; 
vvhat  is  relevant,  however,  is  the  phrase,  ’*to  clog  up  ־cue  pur  e r elaticnship 
How  many  of  your  earxy  ana  presonx.  relationships  are  clogged  up  and  are  no 
longer  pure.  V/ould  not  such  a breakfast  help  us  all  to  see  one  another, 
free  from  the  burdens  of  life,  unencumbered  from  the  masks  we  often  wear, 
beautiful  in  our  simplicity,  recalling  the  early  years  of  love  and  life. 

It  should  be  a n:andator y thing  for  each  married  couple  and,  I believe,  fa- 
milies  would  be  a great  deal  happier  and  mare  secure. 

'We  now  come  to  deal  with  the  ״afternoon  of  life״.  Here  we  examine  the 
oyster  shell  which  is  a gift  from  the  sea.  ■^t  has  fought  fof  its  place  on 
the  rock  to  which  it  clings  and  so  most  cou  les  in  the  groiving  years  of 
marriage  struggle  to  achieve  a place  in  the  ׳world.  A philosopher  once  Siidi 
Love  does  not  consist  in  gazing  at  each  other  but  in  looking  outward  togeth 
er  in  the  same  direction.  On  this  bit  of  deep  wisdom,  the  author  comments, 
״In  fact,  man  and  wo  .an  are  not  only  looking  outward  ha  the  same  oirecti  n; 
they  are  working  outward  and  hare  one  nales  oneself  part  oT  th  e community 
of  men,  of  human  society״.  Here  the  web  of  na it  läge  is  fashioned.  ״It  is 
made  up  of  loyalties,  and  interdependencies,  and  shared  experiences,  ^t  is 
woven  of  memories  of  meetings  and  conflicts;  of  triumphs  and  dissapoint- 
ments.  It  is  a web  of  coainuni cation,  a common  language;  a knowle^e  of 
likes  anddislL  es,  of  liabits  and  reactions,  both  physical  and  nental.  it 
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iS  a web  of  instincts  and  intuitions;  it  is  the  day  to  day  living  side  by 

side,  locking  outward  and  working  outvvard  in  the  same  direction.י י  “nd , yst, 

hOiV  often  do  .v3  abuse  this  blessed  time  of  our  lives,  much  to  do,  so 

diverse  our  interests,  so  many  the  causes  and  all  draw  us  away  from  home, 

family  and  centrality.  All  too  freciuently,  organizational  work  and  commu- 

nity  projects  bee  one  substitutes  for  tiie  lack  of  vi/armth  and  love  «vhich  are 

not  to  be  found  within  the  confines  of  our  ho.i^es.  .:iome ti^.^e s are  forced  to 

ask  ourselves,  what  motivates  some  of  these  people  to  throv'/^l  themselves  hap- 

hazardly  into  any  and  all  ld.nds  of  activities,  without  eciuilibr lum,  without 

balance,  without  goals?  .mid,  a^in,  ^^nne  Lnnbergh  takes  us  back  to  funda- 

\ 

mentals,  "Iheie  is  the  afternoon  opening  up,  which  one  can  fpend  not  in  the 
feverish  pace  of  the  morning  but  in  having  time  at  last  for  those  intellect- 
ual,  cultural  and  s piritual  a ctivitie  3 that  were  pushed  aside  in  tlie  heat 
of  the  race.  -Ve  -־!•meri cans , ״ith  our  terrific  emphasis  on  youth,  action  and 
material  success,  certainly  tend  to  belittle  the  aftsrnoon  of  life  and  even 
pretend  it  never  comes,  •ie  push  the  clock  back  and  try  to  prolongthe  morn- 
ing , overreaching  and  overstraining  ourselves  in  the  unnatural  effort,  .!/e 
do  not  succeed,  of  course,  *ve  cannot  compete  vd-th  our  sons  and  dau^iters. 
.vnd  what  a Struggle  it  is  to  race  with  these  overactive  and  under-wise  a- 
dults.  In  our  breathless  att-mpts  we  often  miss  the  flowering;  that  waits 
for  af  tern  oon ...  One  mi^jht  be  free  fur  gro/zth  21114  of  mind,  heart  and  talent; 
free  at  last  far  spiritual  growth.” 

.wt  last,  however,  v^e  gradually  emerge  from  the  simplicity  af  early  life 
of  the  sunrise,  through  the  afternoon  of  functional  and  dependent  life  tow^- 
arfä  the  dawn  ofi  an  age  which  is  characterized  by  the  ”meeting  of  tvvo  vAiole 
fully  developed  people  as  persons,”  These  a1*e  the  contented  late 

years  of  ones  stay  on  earth  and  here  we  can  find  ourselves,  Life  is 

simple  , cares  and  anxieties  have  been  shed,  we  live  for.  ourselves  and 

in  various  attitudes^,,  we  await  the  coming  of  evening,  .».t  this  itage  of  xL!.  a 
people  begin  to  understand  •the  le..L.on  \<vhich  the  poet  iiilke  tougiit  many  years 
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%go,  '*Ä  complötö  £i1ar();11]g  between  two  people  is  an  impossibility  and  when 
ever  it  seems,  nevertheless,  to  exist,  it  is  a narrovvlng,  a mutual  agree- 
rnent  which  robs  either  one  member  or  both  of  his  fullest  freedom  and  develo 
ment.  ■Uut,  once  the  realization  is  accepted  that,  even  between  the  closest 
human  beings,  infinite  dis־ances  continue  to  exist,  a wonderful  living  side 
by  side  can  grov/  up,  they  succeed  in  lovinr;  th  e di  stcji ce  between  them 
wliich  makes  it  possible  for  each  to  see  the  other  viiole  and  against  a wide 
sky״.  This,  perhaps,  is  an  ideal  re^aticnahip  which  is  pictured  but  the 
a tempt  to  realize  it  is  all  important.  One  must  search  with  patience  and 
faith  and  aa  each  membeS  of  the  partnership  attains  v/holeness  so,  then,  may 
each  see  the  other  in  true  proportions  and  perspective  1 Part  of  this  wisd■.  ! 
is  to  be  found  in  the  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  life  must  cease  one  day. 
^•.nd  yet,  we  are  so  small  and  taken  by  ourselves  that  we  demand  that  life  con 
tinue  (not  so  much  even  for  the  other  person  but  far  ourselves.)  ״Vi/e  have 
so  little  faith  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  life,  of  love,  of  relationships.  We 
leap  at  tiie  flow  of  the  tide  and  resist  in  terror  its  ebb.  We  are  Afraid 
that  it  will  never  return.  We  insist  on  permanency,  on  duration,  on  conti- 
nuity;  ;»hen  the  only  continuity  possible ...  ia  freedom,  in  the  sense  that  the 
tancers  are  free,  barely  touching  as  they  pass,  but  partners  in  the  same 
pattern.״  This  journey  over  the  years,  then,  concludes  the  reflections  on 
the  beach,  ‘We  have  sought  and  examined,  we  have  been  patient  and  full  of 
faith  and  the  answers  have  come  to  our  minds  slowly  and  surely.  'We  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  glance  at  our  lives  as  tl14se  lie  in  perspective.  We 
are  !^refreshed  in  body  as  well  as  in  spirit. 

But  now  we  iiust  examine  directly  the  central  idea  vdiich  is  inherent  in 
the  book  Q-if t f r om  the  Bea .  ־* ־he  theme,  the  essence,  the  centrality  can  all 
be  summarized,  and  0an  be  seen  in  ־their  totality,  as  we  turn  our  thoughts 
to  the  one  concept  she  s^o  wisely  espouses;  the  merits  of  loneliness.  Lone- 
liness ; . this , after  all,  is  the  lesson ther  book  toaohec ; Llan,  in  the  2arge 
sense,  must  or  should  be  alone  for  a short  period  of  time  during  the  course 
of  every  year.  We  need  this  short  span  of  being  alone  far  purposes  of  re- 
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freshment,  ravitalization,  the  recharging  of  our  energies,  an  evaluation  of 
the  lives  we  have  li)1^ved,  the  problems  we  have  faced,  the  promises  cf  the 
future.  Is  this  good  for  man  or  woman,  is  it  helpful,  is  it  plausible, 
must  the  concept  of  lonelihess  be  c^ualified  with  restrictions,  and  is  her 
premise,  that  loneliness  helps  the  person  to  gain  perspective,  a valid  one? 
üיirst  of  all,  let  us  look  at  the  problem  realistically.  In  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  as  tlie  author  states,  being  alone  is  frov/Aed  upon  and, 

what  is  even  worse  and  more  devastating,  the  individual  is  »juite  often  very 
much  afraid  to  be  alone,  **How  one  avoids  it.  It  seems  to  iii^ply  rejection 
or  unpopularity,  *•“n  early  wallflower  panic  still  clings  to  the  word,  *-he 
will  be  left,  one  fears,  sitting  in  a straight-backed  chair  alone,  while 
the  popular  ^■irls  are  already  chosen  and  spinning  around  the  dance  floor 
with  their  hot-pilmed  partners.״  But  the  world  today  does  not  understand 
l^the  need  to  be  alone.  "If  one  sets  aside  time  for  a business  appointment, 
a trip  to  the  hairdresser,  a social  engageaient,  or  a shopping  expedition, 
that  time  is  accepted  as  inviolable.  But  if  one  saysi  I cannot  come  be- 
cause  that  is  my  hour  t o be  alone,  one  is  considered  rude,  egotistical  or 
strange,  •ftiat  a commen^try  on  our  civilization,  when  being  alone  is  con- 
sidBEed  suspect;  v/hen  one  has  to  apologize  for  it,  make  excuses,  hide  the 
fact  that  one  practic^^es  it — like  a secret  vice,"  I think  that  this  is  a 
fair  appj|aisal  of  our  society’s  attitude  tov/ard  loneliness;  I feel  that  the 
author  has  stated  the  truth  when  she  says  that  the  desire  to  be  alone,  wheoii 
er  for  a week,  a day  or  even  an  hour,  would  be  considered  strange  and  eccen- 
trie.  But  the  need  does  exist,  if  only  for  a short  span  of  time.  Far,  as 
she  states,  "when  one  is  a stranger  to  oneself  then  one  is  estranged  from 
pothers,  too."  -־•iid  there  is"^uth-in  ! 0 יוסרV׳nn  ■vat  111־.  The  individual,  if 
he  gives  in  to  this  curse  of  fragmentation,  has  little  or  no  chance  to  e- 
viluate  himself  in  the  course  of  his  daily  existence,  he  ceases  to  know  h 
and  thus,  becomes  a hidden  human  in  the  eyes  of  others.  He  is  devoid 
of  spiritual  content,  empty  of  feeling,  lacking  in  understanding  and  this 


defficiency  is  mirrored  in  his  daily  life  and  activity.  ”Only  v\41en  one  is 
connected  to  one^s  own  core  is  one  connected  to  others■׳*. . .and,  for  me,  the 
core,  the  inner  spring,  can  best  be  refound  throu^  solitude.  llrs,  Lind- 
r bergh,  then  goes  on  to  examine  the  position  of  the  ^hurch  in  her  whirl  of 
activity;  she  looks  upon  this  institution  with  kind  eyes.  ”Ho  wonder  woman 
has  bean  the  mainstay  of  the  church.  Here  were  the  advantages  of  the  ro  om 
of  her  own,  the  time  alone,  the  .!uiet,  the  peace,  all  rolled  into  one  and 
sanctioned  by  the  approval  of  both  fanily  and  community.  Here  no  one  could 
intrude  with  a careless  call,  ״Mother”,  "Wife”,  ”Mispress”.  Here,  finally 
and  mere  deeply,  woman  was  whole,  not  split  into  a thousand  functions,  ohe 
was  able  to  give  herself  completely  in  that  hour  of  worship,  in  prayer,  in 
communion,  and  be  completely  accepted,  ^.nd  in  that  giving  and  acceptance 

she  was  renewed;  the  springs  were  refilled.” 

xi^t,  I wonder  whether  a Jewish  woman  couOd  have  written 

this  paragraph.  Is  it  not  tnne  that  with  all  the  many  activities  in  .hich 
our  Temples  and  •Synagogues  engage,  the  hour  for  contemplation  is  the  least 
stressed  and  often  least  important.  The  *sisterhoods  of  our  congregations 
do  valiant  work  in  caany  fields,  both  Jewish  and  secular,  but  ha/  many  of  o a 
people  come  to  worship  and  for  how  many  of  our  people  is  the  Temple  a place 
of  \/crship  as  well  as  a place  of  meeting.  Ir om  v;.13re,  in  the  final  analys- 
is,  do  our  women  draw  their  strength  of  purpose  and  their  goal  for  action? 
Is  it  not  from  that  faith  whic^  we  teach;  is  not  all  rooted  in  the  senti- 
ments  eÄpressed  by  our  teachers?  ^^nd  yet,  so  many  of  our  vvo men’s  organize- 
tions  forget  the  very  cause  of  their  being,  they  th^Jnk  that  a nevv  project 
is  unique  with  them,  that  they  are  the  sponsors  of  ideas  which  w ill _ change 
the  complexion  of  our  society.  How  futile  their  bragging  and  egotism  for 
the  faith  of  our  fatliers  was  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  all  long  before 
the  existence  of  our  vfomen’s  organizations  which,  mere  of  ten  ^th  an  not,  draw 
their  largest  attendance  at  tiiues  of  social  activity  and  not  at  times  of 
community  and  corigregatianal  wofk.  The  inner  springs  of  their  motivating 
force  have  long  run  but  the  HoUse  of  '.Worship  or  the  ■hour  of  neaitaticn 
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is  ignored.  But,  perhaps  Mrs.  Lindbergh  is  right,  for  she  asserts  in  one 
of  her  most  penetrating  statements  that  *Our  daily  life  does  not  prepare 
us  for  contemplation.  How  can  a single  weekly  hour  of  church,  helpful^ 
as  it  may  be,  counteract  the  many  daily  hours  of  distract! cn  that  surround 
usi״  But,  we  must  go  back  to  a previous  comment  which  you  my  have  passed 
over  lightly  in  your  minds.  We  for  the  most  part,  are  fifraid  tobe  alone! 
Reflect,  if  you  will,  on  this  thought.  Wb&t  vvould  vve  do,  what  would  we  say 
what  would  we  feel  if  all  the  chatter  and  activity  and  business  of  our  dail; 
lives  would  suddenly  cease  far  but  one  hour.  Could  we  fill  the  void  with 
the  inner  music  of  our  own  being?  Or,  do  you  retain  that  inner  music  vdth 
which  to  fill  the  void?  lerhaps  your  well^  of  dreams,'  spirit  and  love  of 
life  has  run  dry.  Is  that  not  the  iDost  horrible  thou^dit!  ^ philosophy 
teacher  of  mine  once  said  that  if  he  had  to  devise  a cruel  punishment  'for  a 
person  he  would  shut  this  individual  in  a room,  by  himself  and  leave  him 
to  the  emptiness  of  his  tho1:ghts.  To  be  very  personal  at  this  point,  and 


you  were  to  find  yourself  at  the 


־ 


referring  to  our  autliors  experience 


breakfast  table  alone  with  your  husband  after  all  these  years,  would  you 
still  have  a common  meeting  ground?  .Vhat  would  you  say,  think,  do?  .»olild 
there  be  emptiness  and  failure  or  would  the  v/aters  of  your  old  love  ^urt 
forth  to  draw  the  v/eb  of  wholesome  marriage  even  tighter?  This  is  the  phflo• 
sophical  problem,  and  realistic  problem,  which  ^4j;n1e  Mur  row  Liiidbegh  poses?^ 
Have  you  forgotten  how  to  be  alone,  wiien  were  you  last  spiritually  refreshe׳] 
I firmly  gelieve  that  the  occasional  hour  of  solitude  for  which  our  author 
pleads,  is  essential  to  the  well  being  of  mankind,  ^».nd  she  does  iiot  ask  for 
the  impossible.  "Every  person,  especially  every  woman,  should  be  alone  some■ 
time  during  the  year,  some  part  of  each  week  and  each  day.  How  revolution- 
ary  that  sounds  and  how  impossible  of  attainment.  To  many  women  su  ch  a 
program  seems  tjuite  out  of  reach.  They  have  no  extra  income  to  spend  on  a 
vacation  for  theDiselves;  no  time  l^Qft  over  fraa  the  weekly  drudgery  of 
housework  for  a day  off;  ho  energy  after  the  daily  cooking,  cleaning  and 
washing  for  even  an  hour  of  creative  solitude ..  ,but ..  ,if  women  were  con- 
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vinoed  that  a day  off  or  an  hour  of  solitude  was  a reasonable  arabition, 
they  would  find  a way  of  attaining  it.״  It  is  her  caitention  that  this 
getting  to  know  oneself  and  thus,  being  able  to  attain  sensitivity 
and  get  to  know  others,  is  only  the  beginning  of  an  ever  widening  eH^cTe 
of  influence.  The  individual,  leads  to  the  mass,  to  the  world,  to  the 
future,  ״^hen  we  start  at  the  center  of  ourselVes,  the  time  will  soonpome 
upon  us  when^discaver  that  there  are  things  on  üie  periphery  of  our  lives 
toward  which  it  is  well  wrth  wliile  extending  and  reaching.  And  this  is 
Mrs.  Lindbergh’s  positive  lesson.  It  can  be  done;  we  must  seek  the  time; 
it  will  be  of  help;  solitude  and  loneliness  for  even  a short  period  of  ti:.e 
is  beneficial  to  oneself,  to  ones  fellow  man  and,  then*  ulti  ma  tel  y , for  all. 
It  is  the  way  in  viiich  we  shall  realize  a purpose  and  we  will  see  a goal. 
Most  important,  we  shall,  once  again,  be  able  to  see  ourselves  in  a true, 
uncolored  and  objective  setting. 

Of  course,  there  is  also  a danger  in  this  philosophical  system;  ’while 
it  may  be  well  for  a person,  be  it  man  or  v^oman,  to  retire  from  the  furious 
activity  of  daily  living  for  a certain  period  of  time,  it  äiould  be  remem־־ 
bered  that  man  must  then  roEiakr  tetum  to  the  world  at  large  again.  Ii^other 
words,  the  person  should  not  seek  permanent  solitude,  should  not  retire 
frcm  life  indefinitely,  should  not  retreat  from  the  combat  and  challenge 
which  the  realities  of  life  offer.  It  is  easy  for  a nun  or  a monk  to  find 
peace  of  mind  in  their  solitude  but  this  inner  spirituality  does  not  con- 
tribute  to  the  well-being  of  mankind.  TJiese  dedicated  souls  remain  behind 
their  high  walls  and  the  world  can  not  profit  from  the  peace  they  have  gain- 
ed.  Therefore,  v/e  vi/ho  have  spent  a moment  of  fj^aiet  and  have  experienced 
the  pleasure  of  calin,  wo  must  go  back  to  reality  again.  Other.<ise,  v;e  seek 
solitude  to  the  exclusion  of  our  fellow  man.  In  speaking  of  this  problem, 
i^rs  . Lindbergh  cautions  us  & !!  I־ ׳ ! 1 '־  i ׳t  ׳it  ; ‘*In  its  essence,  the  purerola- 
tionship  implies  exclusion.  It  excludes  the  rest  of  life,  other  relation- 
ships,  other  sides  of  personality,  other  responsibilities,  other  possibili- 
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ties  for  the  future.  It  excludes  gro»/th,  •^he  telephone  ri  nga  in  the  next 
room.  One  a 2s  o wants  to  talk  to  friends.  When  the  möiffins  are  cleared  away, 
one  must  think  of  the  next  meal  cr  the  next  day.  These  are  realities  too, 
not  to  he  excluded.  Life  must  go  on.  That  does  not  mean  it  is  a waste  of 
time  to  recreate  for  brief  holiday  periods  together -alone  experiences.  On 
the  contrary,  these  one-and-only  momaats  are  both  refreshing  and  rewarding. 
The  light  shed  over  the  small  breakfast  table  illumines  each  day,  many  days, 
The  race  on  the  beach  together  renews  one’s  youth  like  a dip  in  the  sea. 

But  we  are  no  longer  children;  life  is  not  a beach.  There  is  no  patt  erh 
here  for  permanent  return,  only  refreshment,״  I’es,  we  must  go  back  to 
Life  again  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  period  of  retreat  vdll  have  given 
us  something  tangible  to  take  back  with  us.  Our  author  found  shells  »vhich 
pictured  for  her  the  different  phases  of  life;  vdiatever  our  gifts  from  the 
sea,  vve  must  also  keep  than  about  us  as  a constant  reminder  of  the  beauty 
and  Simplicity  and  validity  of  life. 

The  poet  John  Donne  said.  No  man  is  an  island;  our  author  improves  on 

this  statement:  ״I  feel  we  are  all  islands,  in  a common  sea״.  The  common 

sea  is  humanity  in  its  largest  sense;  the  island  is  man  of  anfl  by  hin* self 

and  yet  cought  up  in  the  churning  ocean  of  life.  We  must  s e (h  our  mo.nent 
of  solitude  and  then  seek  ne»v  challenges  and  ways  far  iaipr  oveme  nt.  Of  cour. 
most  of  us  tend  to  select  friends  and  j.e  ople  ״vho  are  like  ourselves;  it  is 
a very  monotonous  diet,  ״x1.ll  hors  d’oeuvres  and  no  meat;  or  all  sweets 
and  no  vegetables,  depending  on  th  e kind  cf  people  vi/e  are  , , ,we  usually  se- 
lect  the  known,  seldom  the  straige.  We  tend  not  to  choose  the  unknovim  which 
might  be  a shock  or  a ci  s sap  ointment  or  simply  a little  difficult^  to  cope 
with,  *»>nd  yet  it  is  the  unknown  with  all  its  diäsapointments  and  surprdses 
that  is  the  most  enriching,"  This  is  the  island  of  man  in  a conmon  sea. 

With  a few  moments  to  look  within  wo  may  gain  the  courage  to  search  out  that 
which  is  challenging  and  new  and  rewarding.  Let  us  not  always  look  for ם ־ he 
known  and  mononenous  but  once  we  know  ourselves,  let  us  cccie  to  ktiow  otaers. 
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'I'hen,  as  ims  been  said  befar•  e,  ״coniinunication  beocmes  caiiuunion  arjcL  one 
is  nourished׳'.  'That,  however,  .»׳ill  happen  when  the  person  refreshed  in 
his  moment  of  solitude  steps  back  into  the  arena  of  life?  ״The  multipli- 
ci1y  of  iitii  the  world  will  cro״ai  in  an  m£  again  vdth  its  false  sense  of 
balues.  Values  weighed  in  quantity,  not  quality;  in  speed  not  stillness; 
in  noise,  not  silence;  in  words,  not  in  thoughts;  in  acquisitiveness,  not 
beauty,  Eow  shall  I resist  the  onslought?  How  shall  !remain  whole  against 
the  strains  and  stresses  of  fragr;Bntaticn  and  diversity?״  The  answer  lies 
in  the  shells  we  have  brought  back  to  reality;  the  memory  of  a moment  of 
silence,  th  e r efr  esbed  spirit,  the  marvel  of  our  very  life,  the  pleasure 
of  having  had  a glimpse  (if  but  for  a moment)  cf  the  beauty  vhich  is  God's 
creation. 

All  of  you  are  urged,  each  in  his  cwn  way,  to  be  ah:into  ־the  poetic 
spirit  wliich  is  personified  by  i-a*s.  Lindbergh,  '■^'his  is  net  a book  only 
for  women,  but  for  men  as  well,  ״It  is  a sensitive,  tensile,  original  mind 
probing  d elicately  into  questiens  of  balance  and  relationships  in  the  world 
today, ־ ־nd  tl־E  result  is  a book  for  human  bei  ig  s ■.ho  are  mature,  or  in 
search  cf  maturity,  whether  man  or  woman ."  (K.T.TIi.UL , III/20/55)/  Yes,  be 
like  this  poetic  spirit  and  find  the  time;  the  excuse  of  ״so  much  to  do״  is 
no  longer  valid,  it  can  be  done  if  cn!|;ly  for  a few  minutes  each  day.  Let 
silence  be  yours  and  thus  you  will  be  refresMad,  But — patjence,  patience 
qnd  faith  for  the  gifts  of  the  sea  or  spirit  /dll  not  be  r־ushed.  leace  and 
serenity  are  /d  thin  your  reach,  search  diligently  and  wisely,  look  not  to 
distant  places  but  seek  quiet  and  calm  within  your  own  liearts.  In  the  •^ible 
■we  read:  ״it  is  not  too  hard  for  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off,  ^t  is  not  in 
heaven  that  thou  ;^ouldst  say,  who  shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven  and  bring  it 
to  us  that  v/0  may  do  it;  neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea  that  thou  shoilildst  say 
v<ho  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us  ard  bring  it  to  us  that  we  may  do  it.  ^ut 
it  is  very  nigh;^  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  th^y  heart  that  then  may est 
do  it. ..I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  you  this  day  that  I have 
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set  before  thee  life  and  death,  the  blessing  and  the  cursei  therefore, 
choose  life  that  thou  mayest  live,  thou  and  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lard  '■^hy 
God.,  .for  that  is  thy  life  and  the  length  ©f  thy  days.^  (Deut.  30) 

Thank  you. 
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Union  Pr^yerbooks 
Union  Hyxanal  S'c 


The  Holy  Scriptures  S'  o 


/.A/i/ 


Huaosh 


For  Rabbi  Glasner 


1.  In  each  of  the  grades,  which  of  the  additional  books  are  the  most  essential? 
It  might  be  advisable  to  order  one  or  two  copies  of  different  books  and  have 
teacheirs  interciiange.  Diffictilty  here  is  that  teachers  take  books  home  and 
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master  sheet  in  a distinctive  color,  such  as  green  or  blue.  (You  will  note 
that  I have  used  Red  for  ay  order.)  We  can  thus  keep  the  records  straight. 
Also  please  prepare  a copy  for  Miss  Browne  so  that  she  can  check  the  books 
as  they  arrive. 
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’•'If  not,  children  should  have  one;  is  Bible  studies  both  in  grades 
8 and  9?  If  so,  teacher’s  books  should  be  the  same. in  both 
grades. 
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15 
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3 
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Caster 

20 
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Publisher 

ÜAHC 

Bd.  of  Jewish  Education 
United  Synagogue  ״ 
United  Synagogue 
Bloch 

United  Synagogue 
Bloch 

Dehman  _ .״! 

United  Synagc^e 


Eli  ^ (2  classes,  of  2$  each) 
ufeior  Ti־^e 

ii  anitf  Gesari  י/  Tiw  r '״׳Jewish  Kindergarten 


Pri.גary  Grades  Holiday  Projects 
Adventures  of  Kton  Ton 
What  Danny  Did 
So  »e  Sing 

Prii^y  Songs  and  Ganes 
The  Singiiig■  Wiy 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes 


Gateway  to  Jewish  Sor^ 
^iädefgarten  Manual  Tar  Jewish 
Religious  School  (laimeo.) 


KIHDERGARTEIi  $0  (2  cl 
׳nV,  Aul&ior 

3 1.  Pessin  anjcf  Gesari  7 / י 
V 2.  Solo  if  .  ־־י^ייד י 

2-  3 . Weilerstein  0 

% i4,  Weilerstein  «־I. 

5•  Levy  ►ttvid, 

6.  Rqsewatcär  A־f 

’/  7•  Weilerstein 

8.  Levy  ^ 

» p,  Eisenstein  ח. 

3 10.  Honor  iDo  not  order) 


65  (2  classes) 


(RADE  1 


UAHC 

Bd,  of  J.Ed  Chicago 
Jew^h  Pub,  Society 
J.  P.  S. 

Bd,  of  Jewish  Educ. 

Behrman 

UAHC 


Bloch 

Hebrew  Pub.  Co, 

Roy  Pub,  (kjqoany 

Behrman 

Behrman 

UAHC 


Bible  Stories  Book  I 
A Unit  on  the  Jewish  Home 

Shat  The  Moon  Brojgjj^t  

Aleph  Bet  Story  Book 
Priaary  Grade  Holiday  Projects 

Gatefway^  ^י׳יס^ 

Bible  Legend  Look  I 
Bible  Legend  Book  II 
The  beautifui  Garden 
Heroes  of  Jewish  Eistoiy 
God »3  First  Children  Sffc^li 

The  Story  Bible  I 
The  ?flse  Men  of  Helm 
Prijoary  Songs  and  Games 


g 1.  Lenore  Gohen 
X 2.  Sylvia  Maretz  c. 

-i-  !.  Jfeiler stein  C 
• I 11.  Pessin  L.  ^ 

5.  Soloff  O 

6.  Honor  (See  Kindergarten)(^ 
6,  Eisenstein 

7•  Freehof  0 

— . 8«  Freehof  ß 

9.  Levenger  ^ 

■ 10,  Levrittes  S ^ 

11.  S 

12.  Zeligs  ^ 

13•  Simon  L. 

• 111.  Rosewater  r ^ 
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Publisher 


Bd.  Jew  Ed.  - Chicago 

Bloch 

Bloch 

Bd.  Jewish  Education 

Behrman  

United  S^Taagogue 
Blodi 

Behrman  

Bloch 

UAHC 

Heb.  pub.  Co.  

Bloch 

Behrman 

UAHC 


Title 

Bible  Stories  Book  n 
A Unit  on  the  Synagogue 

Hablbi  and  Yow 

Star  Light  Stories 
Primaiy  Grade  Holiday  Pxojects 
Gateway  to  Jewish  Song  _ 

Friday  Night  Sitories 
Candle  Li^t  Stories 
Bible  Stoa^  Book  II 
Jewish  Fairy  Tales  and  Legends 
Primary  Songs  and  Games 
Children’s  History  of  Israel  n 
IBi^utTful  Garden 
Fairy  Taie 8 from  Grandfather’s 
Big  Book 

Bible  Legend  Book  II 


GRADE  2a  81  ( 26  « 2$  - 29) 
/V»/•  Author 
^ 1.  Lenore  Cohen  5 

2 2.  Sylvia  Maretz  C> 

•5 3 ־,  Silverman  _ J«׳ 

3 11•  Freehof 

5•  Soloff  C-׳ 

^ ^ Eisenstein  M 

7.  Islv-Kishor  & S(^i»-Cdhen  L 

8.  Freehof 

9.  Zeligs  13 
10 י.  Aunt  Naomi  L 

11.  Rosewater  ^ ^ 

12.  Ish-^i^or  ß 

13.  Levinger  B 

ill.  Calisch  Li^ 

15.  Freehof  !ל 


- Cleveland 


UAHC 

UAHC 

UAHC  _ 

Bur.  Jew,  Ed. 
Behrman 

Bloch 

UAHC 

Behrman 


Great  March  Book  I 
Hillel’s  Happy־  Holidays 
Teacher’s  Guide 
In  God’s  Way  (5״׳^  cents)  ^ 
Hashaar  S׳  o 

Great  Jews  Since  Bible  Times 
Great  Men  In  Israel 
Watchmen  of  l£e  Night 
Torch-Bearers  of  the  Middle  Ages 


GRADE  3 81  (31,  27,  21!) 

^ 1.  Lurie 

4 2 ׳.  Gamoran  C»  \/׳w׳׳' 

^ Ti  ^r. 

3*»  3.  Hahn  P 

Palay  L Sugaxuanjf^^- 
Levinger  xT•  w•״ 

6,  Weis 

—7' ׳•  Kalisher  ' 

8,  Luchs 


**  These  books  will  also  be  used  as  pupils’  texts. 


Publ is her 


a&Hc 


UÄ1IC 

Behrman 

Behrman 

Behraan 

Behraan 

UAHC 


Great  iSrcn  Book  II 
Hasefer  ^  י׳׳״ י•^  f o 

Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of 
Hasefer  -״Oleph  Beth”  ^ 

Down  Holiday  Laiae  C•  ‘״״w׳׳־׳ 

Teacher *s  Book 

]Storcb-Bearers  of  the  Middle  Ages^  ׳ 
Great  Je?rs  Since  Bible  Tines  A*./r 
Giants  or^  the  Earth  _ 

Aaericaris  ÄÜ 
Watchmen  of  the  Night 


(30,  31,  31) 


X Outstanding  Jewish  Personal ities/V־,  Hebrew  Sun. School  Soc.  Phila. 

: \1V 
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Author 
^ 1.  Lurie 
9 «*  2•  Bachrach 

‘ 3•  Golub 

11.  Luchs 
5•  Levingör 

Pi^sin 

7•  Leonard 
8.  Kalisher 
9•  Friedsian 


(22,  2a,  30) 


GRADE  5 


When  the  Jewish  People  Was  Young  UAHC 
Workbook 

Teacher  י s Book  / 

Child's  History  of  the  Helarew  People  Bloch 
The  Jewish  People  Book  I United  Syn,  of  Aaerica 

Pi^il's  Activity  Book 

Teacher’s  Manual _ 

The  New  Jewish  History  ^ UAHC 

Jewish  Life  / J"  ‘ ^ 

' Workbook 


i■ג.^H^l.  Soloff 

? w 6 .׳, 

2.  T,  Ö.  ^ 

3 *»2.  Z^igs  P.A.B.  & T.M, 
.־׳'^H^3י  Pessin 

3 >־ . S 

3  7 ־.  M , 

!.**11•  Gamoran 

!{,*$•  Soloff  (Hebrew) 

ג o »6.׳״. 


■wf  These  books  will  also  be  used  as י13^ג^ן ק  texts. 

Every  student  will  purchase  ONLY  C»IE  KOKj  however,  it  is  recommended  that  all 

four  books  be  used  in  the  classroom  sinmltaneiously  to  enrich  the  prociram:  one-fourth 

of  the  class  will  use  one  book;  one-foiirth  ttie  second  book  etc. 
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Bloch 
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Workbook 
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The  Jewiah  People  Book  H 
Activity  Book  2. 

Teacher  י s Manual  2. 
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Jewish  Holidays  in  Brief  (Complete  Set) 
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The  Jewish  Festivals  1. 

The  Festivals  of  the  Jewish  Tear  — ־ 


GRADE  6 
Author 
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־ד ר,^ 
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7.  Schauss 

8.  Caster 


*n  These  books  will  be  used  as  pj^jils*  texts.  See  comment  under  Grade  5• 

N.B.  Students  already  have  Soloff  and  Pessin  from  grade  5•  Con?)leted  1-7  in  Soloff 
and  Units  I and  II  in  Pessin). 
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GRADE  7 
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How  the  Jewish  People  Lives  Today 
Teacher’s  Book 

A History  of  Jewish  Life  in  Modern  jr  Bloch 
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The  Jei^h  People  Book  III  / S’ United  ^paagpgaes 

Jewish  Literature  Since  the  Bible  H UAHC 

Jewish  Holidays  In  Brief  (Complete  Set) 

Stoi’y  of  Reform  Judaism  UAIIC 

The  Jewish  Festivals  UAHC 

The  Festivals  of  the  Jewish  Year  3 


^!**1.  Soloff 

2 •7.  a. 

^ /.׳  Vv׳ 

Zeligs  ' 
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11•  Feuer  b.  Eisenberg 
5•  Soloff 
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Auttor  Title  Pui 
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Workbook 
Teacher’s  Book 
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8.  Glasner  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BIBLE  Suppl 
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United  Synagogues 
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Behrman 
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Stj^plied  by  Rabbi  Glasner 
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(Creation 
through  Life 
of  Moses)  I 


FIRST 
(See  Rabbi 
Glasner's  Course 
of  Study  Guide) 


Eisenstein  - G 
Jewish  Song 


Prayers  L 
Blessings 


(BADE 


SUBJECTS 


V/eilersteln  - |a1at  the 
Moon  Br01;.ghV 
Possin  «״  Aleph^Bst 
Story  Book 

Simon  - The  Wise  Mon  of 
Helm ״־ ״ 


Maretz  ־•  A Unit  on  the 


Bible  Stories 
(Joshua  ■1י0״1לס.« 


*^...PoSo  Giblo 

CoL־»n  MbTe  Tales  II 

Zelig;.  «TThe* 5tory 

Bibi^  rr 

Lenities*  •»  Haroes  of 
JOTri^h 

Freeiioit  — Bible  ■u>:yend 
Book  ir״* 


Eisenstein  tf*  01 
Je־wAsh  Soai^ 


SilveriCim  - Hablbi  and 

Tow 

Fre^Pf  » Star  light 
Stories"“ — 

Callsch  «-'^aiiy  ^.Oles 
from  Grendfathor^s 


AunT  NaOTii  «׳  Jewiah 
Fairy  Tales  snd 

\1mmmammJbm  jmt וו י■  m m 


THIRD 


OwBortud  « Hillel*s 


(See  Rabbi 
Olasner's  Course 


Iw1*ie  — The  (Jreat  March 


Personalities 
(To  Spajfiish 
Expulsion) 


p״urie  - The  Great 
March  I be  given 
pupils  if  de- 
sired^  but  this  is 
not  recommandod) 


Biblical  Histo 


PUPILS*  TEXTS 


TEACHERS*  AILS 


SUBJECTS 


GRADE 


THIRD  (Cent.) 


Je־»fish  Liter- 


A Book  Nook  (Each 
olass  should 
have  a lending  ! 
library  and 
actively  en- 
courage  its  usoc 


FOURTH 
(See  Rabbi 
Qlasner*s  Course 
of  Study  Guide ) 


Golub  - Do?m  Holi« 
day  Lane  (May 
be  given  to 
pupils  or  used 
by  teachers 
only) 


Golub  - Doen  Holiday  Lane 


Post-Biblical 
Pe]reonaL  ities 
(Discovery  of 
America  to  the 
Present) 


^rie  - The  Great 
March  II  may  be 
given  to  the 
pupils  if  oesired, 
but  this  is  not 
recominended) 


ILevinger  - Orea 
I Bible  Times 
IPessin  - Giants 

L 

Friedman  - Outs 
Jefttah  Perso 
Kalisher  - 
Night 

Leonard  - . 
Alofsin  - * 
Levinger  - 
Freedom 


ey  Fought  for 


TFJVCHIiRS‘  AIDS 


(The  teacher  will  pro- 
bably,  from  time  to 
tiine,  have  to  refer  to  f 


I oUiar  books  also,  wiiere? 
s the  at>ove  give  inade—  ; 
I quate  coverage) 


Glasner  - The  ״hole-  i 
^tethod  Approach  in  ? 
the  Teacning"  of  ' 

BeFrS¥ j 

Olasner  et  al.  - Games  ! 
and  Devices  for  I 
Reaching  of  ICbrew  1 


Teacher^s  Outline  for  I 


VJorla-Over 


OÜRTH  (Cont.) 


30"-)40" 

1 

i 

i 

i 

! 

i 

1 

Chomsky  — Shlrah 
U-Keriah,  or 
’ Hachrach  - Ha-^eferi 

1 

1 

i 

״20-"15 

'^״orld-Over  and 
Growing  Up 

15"- 20" 

A Book  üook  (Each 
class  should 
have  a lending 
library  and  | 

1 actively  en- 

courage  its ־06נ ו) 

Cairent  Even 


Jewish  Liter- 
ature 


All  V-ye  pupils*  texts  j 
plus  the  Workbooks  or  | 
Activil7  Books  plus  tb?| 
Teacher^  י Books  | 

Sachar  — A History  of  | 
the  JeTs  I 


110“-h5"f  Soloff  - V.hen  The 
i Jewish  People 
I "as  Young 
f Zolles  - k Child* 
1 History  of  the 
1 Jewish  People 


History  (To 

Babylonian 

Exile) 


; Gaxnoran  - Ngw  JowiAl  Chronicles  of  the 
s History  I 
I Pe3e“ir«  Je>^h 

i r>t1p13  1" 


10" -1^  Cohen  - Pathwjws 
Throuj^^iTie  "" 
Bible  or 
yriloh  Bible 
Headers  or 
J.T?;5*."0ible 

R 

(Cent,) 


-U- 


TEACHERS*  AIDS 


PUPILS*  TEXTS  ׳ 


SUBJECTS 


GRADE 


ök  for 


Days  and  Vi  ays 


(Readings  are  to 
be  integrated  with 
the  History  ma- 
terial) 


Gaaoran  י>  Days  and 
Tt'ays  (iitay  be 
given  to  piqpils 
or  used  by 
teachers  only) 


Soloff  • Jewish 
Life 


FIFTH  (Conto) 


״30-"25 


Ceremonies 


Teacher*a  Outlinee 
!*or  V.orlcl-Äver 


World-Over  and 
ferowing  Up 


A Book  80ok  (Each 
class  should 
have  a lending 
library  and 
actively  en- 
courage  its  us&} 


l^»-20״ 


Current  Events 


Jewish  Literature  I l5"-20" 


All  the  pupils®  texts 
plus  the  Workbooks  or 
Activity  Books  plus 
the  Teachers*  Books 
Qrayzel  - History  of 
the  Jews 

Orlinsky  - Ancient 
Israel 

Qolub  י»  In  the  Days  of 
the  Second  Temple 
Golub  — !־he  Jewish 
Middle  Ages 


Soloff  - How  the 
Jewish  ]People 
Grewlfp 

Zellgs  - A Child’s 


History  (Second 
Consaonwealth  to 
Spanish  Expul- 
Sion) 


J.PoSo  Bible 
Feuer  ~ Jewish  Litera»■ 
ture  *31!nce” tihe 

1&־SI5T  — ~ 

Si8ent<i^’*>brkbook 
and  Teacher* 8 Book 
Tor“  ^yewTs'KlStera■■ 
ture*”since  י the 
Bible  I 


Cohen  - Pat 
Throuj^ 


^nion  Bible 
fieaders  or 
J,F.SV  Bible 
(Readings  are  tc 
be  integrated 
with  the  Histoay 
material.) 


״35-”30 


Bible  and  Post- 
Biblical  Jswish 
Literature 


־5- 


TRACIIERS״  AIDS 


PUPILS*  TEXTS 


TIUE 


SUBJECTS 


SIXTH  (Cont.) 


sBvomi 


A Bode  Nook 

(18נ11)נ41.ז  UJüruy ) 


Carwonles 


י25-י20 


Rom 


Jwiäh 


fSoSSrn  tJor! 


Hebrew 


״0«4־״35 


Solofr  •»  Our  Prajer 
Book 


lyion  Prayer  Book 
^äenär  et  al.  - Oaaea 
juid  Dyrioee  for 
?'eacRing  pf  fle\?rBw 


Current 

Events 


״20-״l5 


World-Over  and 


Teacher's  Outlines  for 


Browing  Up 


History 

(Discovety 
of  Aaterl- 
ca  to 
Present) 


U050-״" 


All  the  pxjpils*  texts 
!plus  the  Workbooks  or 
Activity  Books  plus  the 
Taaoherb^  Books 
Sachar  י•  A Ulstory  of  the 
Jews  * 

Orayael  - History  of  the 

Jews 

Golub  - The  Jewish  VXddle 
Agee 

Marcus  - The  Jews  in  the 
Medievnl  ־?.orld 


People 


Post-Bibli- 
cal  Jewish 
Literature 


None 

^terature  material 
18  to  be  Integrated 
with  tl:e  history 
material•) 

A Book  Nook  (lending 
library) 


Fouw  and  Kisenberg  - 
Jewish  literature 


Since  the  Bible  II 


oloff  - Jewish  Holid 
in  Brief 

:^..auss  - The  *^ewlsh 
Festivals 


Solof  f י-  How  the 
JewlshT^pIe 

Z 


-Ov 


35-״30 


Intentional  Second  Exposure 


TMIERS»  AIDS 


PUPILS*  TEXTS 


TEIE 


SUBJECTS 


A Book  Nook 

(r.4ndlng  Llbnay ) 


ill  BrtSf 


fMtirals 


E53Sn  tOTi־ ־ ־ ^־^ 


Staar 

uiMnor  ot  •I.  - Otoee 
And  1)60^י»»  for 
’!^oaoRlrtg  of  Bebrew 


Ceroaonles  1 20*25-י''|  Rom 


35־־״i*0"  Soloff  - Our 
Bo^ 


Hebre־w 


GRADE 


SIXITI  (Cont•) 


Teacher's  Outlines  for 


-Ov 


All  the  piqplle'  texts 
plus  the  Workbooks  or 
ActlTlty  Books  pltts  the 
Tesoher(:"  Books 
Sachar  • A History  of  the 
Jews  *" 

OrayaeX  - History  of 

Jews 

OoluB  - The  Jeiiish  VAddlc 


l5"-20"  y/orld-Over  and 
feTOwing  Up 


Current 

Events 


U0"-50״ 


History 

(Disoovety 
of  Ameri- 
ca  to 
Present) 


Peoplo^fll‘ 


Marcus  - The  Jews  in  the 
Medievai’r.orld 


None  Feu'ir  tmd  tisenberu:  - 

^terature  material  Jewish  idterature 


35-״30 


Since  the  Bible  II 


is  to  be  Integrated 
with  tl:e  histoxy 
material.) 

A Book  Nook  (lending 
library) 


Post-Bibli- 
cal  Jewiä^ 
Literature 


oloff  — Jewish  Hplldf 
in  Brie^ 

chJcuss  '■■■■  Vhe  *^ewlsh 
Festivals 


Ceremonies 


\י L 

י ׳ ז | 


?I.ACHERS»  A1D6 


PLTItG»  TEXTS 


35“-4*0יי  Soloff  • Our  Prayer  •ת0^.ן  Praa’^erbciok 

Hook  tSl^rier  eT  Ai".  » ''41-}03 

and  Qeviges  for 
TeacHT^  *7r  nSr  •r^ 


Teacher*  a O.tllrx^־  for 


-61יי20»יי  ’ orld—Over 


All  the  puplXa*  texts 
plus  the  Vtork  books  or 
Activity  Hooks  pica 
the  Teacriorr*  Boon«, 
Sachar  « A I Istor  •■f 
ti*e  Je^  ״ ——*־ י — 


jemsh  Life 

raS^ITSre־־־־ 


f«־. ־l!1  story=־־^Igr7s;W1sh  arayzי‘:ר’ e8g'^n 
י'*' ־m  thio  Jqvjs ״  People 

o Jewish־ aolur*-l?T 

Middlewares 


Zellf^s  - Story  } Hoth  Pupils*  botjkr 
n’Tsra« 


ד!  Israel  Saauel  - Harvest וdenג of  lIc 
snacrraaOTg-j  toe  Jeaert 
v,,vl vidזי ז י י  ing  PalssHne  I TlioiSSeicke 
Land 

4 .i.g־״ United  Israel  Ca 
1’ ^ 18!« -  Pictorial 


or  SchvrartiWian  « Pupils*  text  pi  as  ..r 

I book 

! n.ilipsor ׳! ' ״he  lu^-ior 
Move^at 

H • Ü Tu , §^p•:  ■ - ”* 

t ■■nt  •J  • i4  ^ i «*v 

t w ^ \«VkC1  a 


reuer  and  Cisenberr  - 
J e v.lsh  l.i  te  ra  to  re 

EisenBerc  •>  or^rSooK 
and  Teache^^T^;: 
?or  J'e^sV  li  U׳ln״ 

r::=b*r!5i:?7r 

TTn^e-TT 

hiaenl^rg  •0 ' •״>ier’ 

Jew  Ish  IdJJPln 
11  to  rate  r*” 


J,P^r>,  Bible 
'ilaanor'”“‘'T^  ir#!. 


Mono  I 

(Literature  mriterlalj 
10  to  be  inte״Tatcd  j 
v;ith  the  history  ן 
־.ua  ter  Lai  } 

A Book  Nook  (lendirigj 
library)  j 


ו 


I GRADE 

SUBJECTS 

1 ^ 

1 TIÄE  PUPILS*  TEXTS 

J 1 

S 

TEACHERS*  AIDS  | 

1 

I EIGTO  (Cont.) 

1 

! 

i 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

זי 

1 

1 

j 

a 

1 

1 

L 

1 

t 

\ 

E 

E 

i 

■ 

1 

ä 

■ 

i 

1 

1 

t 

5 

L'  1 

»•- . 

...  -ד  r_r■  ״ 1 

1 

L._. 

..  . i 

duction  to  the  Bible 
Feldman  — Companion  to 
the  Bible  I 

Freehof  — Preface  to  ! 

Scriptures  1 

land  others)  | 

! 

Ceremonies 

"20-״20 

i 

L 

1 

None 

i 

I 

Soloff  - Jewish  noli-  ן 
in  Brief 

Schauss  - The  Jewish  ! 

Festivals  ! 

Markowitz  — Leading  a i 
Jewish  Life  in  the  1 
Modern  ^.orid  1 

Electives 
(as  pro- 
vided  by 
each 
School) 

! 

■ 

i 

' i 

!1 

i 

j 

L 

i 

Current 

Events 

! 

i 

_ J 

15”-15" 

i 

J 

1 

c 

i 

E 

J 

National  Jewj.sh  Post 
(May  be  given  to 
each  pupil,  or  a 
few  copies  nay  be 
used  by  each 
class.) 

j 

National  Jewish  Post 

־t 

i 

1 

1 

jf 

s 

1 

i MINTH  י 

1 י 

i ^ 

> 

i j 

S I 

1 ■ i 

i 1 

! 1 

1 

1 

• 

■ 

! 

» 

9 

i 

i . ״ 

1 

Histoiy  (in  ! 

the  U ״S , ) 1 

1 
i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

50”-60” 

i 

1 

ן 

j 

i 

i 

\ 

1 

s 

i 

• E 

1 

i 

1 

ג 

1 

■ 

a 

I 

נ 

! 

l_ 

Levinger  - History 
of  the  Jews  in 
^e  United  Sfcitas 

Levinger  - History  of  1 
the  Jews  in  the  | 

United  States  1 

Edidin  - V<orici)dok  for  1 
above  5 

Fineberg  - A Project  in  ! 
American  JeidLsk  ; 

Hisiory  I 

Shappes  - A Documer  tars־׳  ^ 
History~orTFe"'־'־;e;?S'^  i 

a the  U:^. f 

Marcus”‘־^aTry  American  1 
Jewry  1 1 II  ־ 

Post-Hiblical 
Jewish  Liter- 
ature 

)1 ״20-” 25 

i£ 

f 

P 

0 

( 

/Ihis  material 

3hould  be  integrated 
vith  the  History  ma— 
׳ejrial 

Book  Kook 
lending  Library) 

ם ^ 

Alofsin  — America’s  5 

Triumph  :: 

Blandford  - Off  the  i 

Capes  of  Delaware  1 

Ribalow  - This  Land,  | 

This  People  f 

(and  others)  ! 

*■»ייייי" — 

1 ו 


^:EACr.ERS*  AIDS  j 


J.P0S»  Bible  j 
Int1*p-~  | ^ • ״  Glasner 

duction  to  the  S 

PI K■■ ! ■יי■ ! ■ «».W 

RlbB  I 

Companijon  to  ü •י י  FolQ!a£n 
| ^ne  Blbj־ t 

i^ref ace  jo  ( '״״־ ־ Ei^ehof ן 

i Scripting 

(Tanä  oÖiere 


PUPIIii*  TE}:TS 


TIiSS 


a0”-30״  J.P0S«  Bible 


SUBJECTS 


Bible 


GPulXE 


KITJTH  (Cont.) 


E^lectives  0--145” 

(as  pro- 
vided  by 
each  sdioci 


National  Jewish  Pof-t 


15 ”-15"  National  Jerrish  | 

Post  (may  be  given 

lo  each  pv’pil,  i 

or  a few  copies 
may  be  used  by 
each  class)  j 


CuiTent 

Events 


!■»י  i1  iMiirirt  ■M11TH  nn  mii—  rmfrT~1rr  ~1r  — 1  וד ד fTיי»•׳ » ־!־ 

Gl  asner  - Adirenturea 
in  Quest  of  Bali— 
gious  Triih 
^ttel&Qym^  tt 
lower  'Than  The 
ijigels  *" 
Steinoerg  - Basic 
Judaism 


Edidin  ״■  Jewish  Cos- 
munity  Id^e  In 
America 


Oittelsohn  - !ioefera 
Jewish  Pro biers 


Union  Pr^er  Book 
freenor  - In  the  licuse 
of  the-l^vd 
Kurzband  -*Tr^Je^^on 
Uie  Synagogue 


0" Noneס<־י״ 115 


50"״li5"  None 


! Religion 


Demography  Ij5"״i40"  None 


15"-U0"  I None 


I Modern  Jewish] 
Problems  i 


j Prayer 


‘Electives 


TPUTH 

( C onf irma tion ) 
(Should  includ’P  a 
session  with  tiie 
rabbi) 


-9 


CmffilCULU!  SUGGiJSTIi]:§  - JUIIE  1953 


1953-54  1954-55  1955^56 ^ 195^57 


...I  ..l■^ 

;nja». 

Soloff  « 

Holl'.lKjys 

Jev.*10h  Kd^ft 

?6881גל  &.  Gozsri 

Soloff 

Goltib 

Honor 

etc• 

Sj^^ 

1 

SMm 

SAME 

FIPST 

Soloff  - 1 

Hol^.dayo 

(H.So  - Ot^hosi.!  " 
Bi־ble  Talofc  I) 

i 

t 

1 1 

1 

BiBle  Tales 

״Creation  - Moses) 

• Jewirh  Homo  Iftiit 

B100Bii;78  by  Kote 

Ceremc-nlel 

Tome 

j J©\«dsh  Kaity  Teles 
l:tc. 

SAf4E 

1 

1 

1 

1 

SAIffi 

. 

SA’ffi 

Ru'ncTTn 

Soloff  - 

H03  id^iys 

■—  COilvCl 

BiVie  Telm  IX) 

Bibl©  Teles 
(Co10plott>) 

Synagogue  Unx* 
Blessings  by  Eowe 
Jewish  Faixy 
j Tales»  etc,  ' 

■ j 

! J 

! 

[ 

Biblu  Tales 
(Jo  8110מ-■®  Era) 
Synagogue  IMit 
Blessings  by  .Hots 
Jox’dsh  Fairy 

Tales•  etc. 

j 

1 

1 

j SAME 

i 

1 

t 

1 . ' 

׳?HIPJ) 

Soloff  - 

Bclideyo 

(H,S.  - 11^110י 
Great  Marcl?  I) 

1 

Post-B? blical 
Porsonaiitlas 
(To  Spanish 

Erpul slon) 

nillel*s  Hanny 
Holidays 

Hahn  - In  God's 
’..׳ay 

Glloim  !׳rimer 

Songs 

1 

i 

j 

j 

1 

1 

i 

1 

j SA1433 

' > 

COTI^ICULTM  SößGESTIOHS  « JUKE  1953 


Pcst-Si'blical  Perso 
(018ח1ט1י1ס  to  Modem) 
Miohab?;  Tumo  0101)0 

GMl^xb-DOvTi  Hbllde^ 


World  Over 
Keren  Israel 


Kist.-toDestruoticm 

l Introdu-Stdon  to 

I Bl־blo 


Ways 

PrayerlK)03c  ”Reading 
V/orld  Over 
Keren  Israel 


Modern  Tin»« 
Poot-JIodiOTol  Jev. 

Ill  !».יי 

story  of  Pefom  Jגוd•  . 
He'b•  - C11M)״ja8h 
Or  Proehof  - In  the 
Hbiiso  of  the  I07*d 
World  Ovor 
Keren  Israel 


To  S3)anieh  Shroulslon- 
Rab”Mnio  & Hedicrvol 
Jowikzh  Litoraturo 
Jew•  Om»  tonus  & Cere- 
n«)11iea  (Bosod  on 
Sdldln  A Froehof) 
Hoh.  - Prayerb1»ok 
Reading 
World  Over 
K 


Modem  Tines 
PcsWIedlevol  Jew• 

I Lit. 

j Stoiy  of  Reform  Jtid• 
Hoh.-BaB^c  Eeaulrem. 
or  Ke5)lai1  Ghiinash 
Or  Fre^of-Ij.  the 
Hems«  of  the  Lord 
World  Ovor 
Korea  Israol 


Hasmonean  Rulors  to 
■^jpanish  ]SjqnfulBion 
RaL'Mnic  Medieval 
Jew.  Litoraturs 
Jew.  Cuctoms  A 
Ceranonies 


VJorld  Ovor 
Keren  Israel 


Modem  TimoB 
Port-Bihllcel  Jew. 
lU. 

! Story  cf  Refom  Jnd. 
Ho'b.-Basi''  Eeetuirean, 
or  Kaplan  Ohauaoh 
OR  Fr©ohof«In  the 
House  of  the  Loic^ 
V/orld  Over 
Keren  Israel 


foot-Bihlloal  Person. 
(Ewra  to  Modem  Times) 
Michael  ?18מ11י  the 
Gloh® 

Go;1ub-.D0^g1  Holiday 
Lane 
Hnsefer 
World  Over 
Koren  Israel 


J)ivi810n  of  Kingdom 
t»e  Maccehoan  Re^lt 
Intrרduction  to 
f?.־ble 


Heנו.-Jm^.L:י^:e  A Our 
Preyerboolr  - 
Roclcot  to  M1x8««־ 
World  Over 


JVÖA  OJLl  * P*  I ■ I 

Hasmonean  Rulers  to 
Jpanioh  Kj?pul310n 
Intioduction  To 
Blhlo 

Ganoran-^Xva  A V:aY,a 
He'b— Oar  Pi-j'yer’boolc 
World  Ovor 
Koren  Israol 


Modem  Tlmaa 
Icot-iBl'blloal 
Idcerature 
Story  ׳)f  RefoiaJud. 
Hob. -Bab? c Requlran. 

or  Kaplan  Ghunash. 
Or  3rr©ehof-l)T  the 
House  of  the  Lc1^«־. 
World  Over 
Keren  Israol 


j boloff  I (1-15)  j 
I (BHC-Zoligs  I) 

J Biblo  Selections 
1 Jew. Hoi. :׳n  Brief  I 
Hob . -Jovj.Li  f 0-(l— 20) 
W’Orld  Over 
Kei'en  Israol 


Soloff  I A 11(1-7) 
10לו1ןד  Selections 
Jew.  Hoi  •In  Brief  II 
Hob  • — t)  cw  Life  A 
Our  PrnycTbook 
Current  Evb.יts 
Koron  Israel 


Soloff  11(8-25) 
Bible-Kaplen.  to 
&0n^sis,K3K>du3 
Jcw.HoI.In  Brioflll 
Hob. 

Current  Events 
Koren  Israel 


Soloff  II  A III 
(1-15) 

Bible  - KErolcn  to 
Lev.  A Nuinbors. 
i!  Deateianoriy 
i’j  JoiT,  Hoi.  In  BricflV 
ji  Hob. 

i!  Current  Events 
1 Keron  Israel 


POTTRTH 


FIFTH 


SIXTH 


SEVHIKTH  i 


a 
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3ICjI;׳’/o  To  Ü^j’O^ICULOl  SזJGCKS•eI('Jזs  .י■ 

1.  Coirracs  ar/1  natcriala  Drop;  cd  02*  Modified:  - 
a.  Soloff  Prlr!ar.'  Postivcl  Course  (To  ־be  Used  \Ath  Otliors) 

־b.  Soloff  - JGi/ish  Holidays  in  Hrlef  Series 

c.  Sol-off  - History  Sorioo  (To  1)0  used  in  connection  v/ith  Zelißs*  Pcsin®  Golub*  etc«) 

d.  Soloff  • He'brev;  Sorioo  (Gradually) 

o.  HiUle  Hoadines  (To  "be  into^ratod  vdth  other  toachin^) 
f«  ro3t-Cor.fi1Tnation  Afternoon  Discussions 

2.  COU’־SKS  AlTD  ILATKHIAT.S  ADJffiD:- 

a•  Pesoin  & Gesari*  Goluh,  Honor*  etc.  in  Kiiidergartcn 
h.  Blhlo  Tales  in  Pirst  and  Second  Grades 

c.  Chicaso  Units  on  Home  and  Synagogue  in  First  and  Second  Gradds 

d.  J0175.3h  Fairy  Tales  and  Legends  in  First  ?nd  Second  Grades 
o.  P03t-3i‘blical  Personalities  in  Tliird  and  Fourth  Grades 

f.  Prayer  Study 

1.  Halm  -  ז י  In  God*  g V/rt-Y*^  (prayers  for  Cliildren)  in  Third  Grade 

2.  In  Upper  Grades  •־  Froehof  Teixt 

3.  Part  of  Hohrow  V/oric 

f 

g.  Various  History  Books  in  Grades  Five  to  Sav-m 
ho  Holiday ß and  Customs 

1)  Union  Cerauonios  Series  in  Grades  Thrtvj  to  Five 

2)  Coramonies  of  Jo^jish  Life  in  Grad®  Siy. 

3)  Origins  of  Festivals  and  Customs  in  Grades  Eight  and  Hin«  (Elective) 
is  Hfthrm■;  Program 

1)  Gllenu  Primer  in  Grade  Tliree 

2)  Ilasefer  in  Grad©  Four 

3)  Prayerhook  Beading  in  Gra  os  Five  and  Six 

4)  Hehrew  Elective  after  Grad©  Six  if  Mlnlmim  Requircanonts  have  !)©on  mot 

(Reasonable  fluency  and  accuracy  of  moclxanical  reading) 

• a)  Coaching  for  those  unahle  to  road  after  Grade  Six 
h>  Clriinaah  (By  Kaplan  Scries)  for  ־bettor  pwils 
c)  lI02>»H©brov;  Course  for  ronaindor 

5)  >izp©1*lmental  u«0  of  netr  ”Rocket  to  Mars״  Course 

J01^d.sh  Literature  S1\rveys  each  year  from  Graces  Five  to  Ten  « 

Connected  with  History  Period  ־being  studisd. 

^ 4««  ri  Tnv^ilo  4 r\  FmiT* 

1,  ”Story  of  Reform  Juclaiaa”  in  Grad©  Seven 
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a.  Ilodificd  rr0f־:r,3׳n  in  Orndo  ßl7:ht  (]■;thlcs,  Conparntiv©  nolleloLS,  Israel,  etc•) 

n.  JoxTlflh  Comnunity  Life  Ccuroe  in  connection  vrfLth.  American  Jewish  Histoxy 

in  Grade  1ימת1ז 

00  ״T^i- ד•  use  of  national  Jcirf.^  Post  in  Upper  Grades 

p.  Poasihlo  oztonsion  of  Conflraation  Class  Project  hogua  at  BoH.C• 

q•  Kotahllstaent  of  recular  ®Endajr  morning  PoBt-Confirmation  class  on  Trl-Teaqjlo 
Basis. 

3״  Dr,  KjOTlan  suggests  tlint  Ci’rricul'uin  may  he  oveitloodod. 

a.  Opportunities  for  closer  integration  of  anhject  matter 

ho  PosGihility  of  Departnentalizatlon  to  ease  teachers*  preparation 

4.  ?orharos  set  W)  sections  for  ”Ooref'lTOgrono  in  Grade  Five  to  Nino,  as  in  Grade  Ten’s 
״Special  Project” 

5*  Possihlo  Elective  Ccrarses  for  Grades  Eight  to  Ton 
(Heplacing  Activity  Progrjaa):  - 

a.  Comparative  Nel5.glon3  (Intor-falth  Program) 

h.  Social  Helations  (Intergroup,  Lahor,  Mer  &,  Peace,  ©tCo) 

Co  Porsonal-Soclal  Growth  (Family  Eelations,  S03c,  Etiquette  Ä Grooming» 

Toen-ag©  Prohlems»  etc.) 
dr.  Jetfloh  Vocational  Guidance 
Go  JmdLsh  Literature  and  Book  Eoviews 
fo  novr  it  Begaji  ( Introdixction  to  Bihlical  ArchaeoloQr, 

Critical  studj*  of  Bihle  J€nd,ßh  Customs,  etc.) 
g.  Jm.dsh  Ilusic  (Appreclational  €:  Creative) 
hr  Jexjish  A.rts  (Graphic  & Crafts,  Appreclational  & Creative) 
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6.  CaiPADISOlI  UITH  UlUffiT  IH'lEDS  TJSTED  IN  lEB. 
a י More  Uso  of  Films 

he  Goneral  Eellglous  Values  (See  grade  Eigh,t) 

Oe  Origins  of  Jexfiah  Customs  (See  grades  Eight  md  Nine*  EOLectivo  f.) 

4*  ’Worship  (See  Grades  Three  and  Seven) 
e.  Ethics  (See  Grade  Eight  and  ELoctlvos  h & c) 
f#  Vocational  Guidance  (S0o  Elective  d) 

g.  Jews  in  Many  Lands  (See  Grade  Four) 

h.  Bofora  Judaism  (See  Grades  Six,  Seven,  Nine,  Ton) 
io  Jeidlsh  Community  Life  (Seo  Gx?ado  Nine) 

J.  Post-Bihllcel  J€r;1dsh  Literature  (See  Grades  Six»  Seven,  Nino,  Ten,  and  E3.eotivo  o.) 

k.  JexTlah  Personalities  (See  Grades  One  tlirough  Four) 

1«  Modem  Jevdsh  Prohlaras  (See  Grade  Ten) 
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7•  It  is  guf::::03ted  that  In  most  grades  p'^ils  "bo  charged  a 
set  Book-fee  for  Betting  up  Classroon  Lihrariea#  ratiior 
than  using  unlforia  tescts. 

8•  In  addition»  class  jAondin^Lihrarles  shc?uld  he  established 
9,  Sueclal  consideration  should  *be  given  to  Asscmhlios  and  Children*« 
Services . 

lOo  Tlao  thKJO-hour  session  sliotild  he  standard  In  all  <»h0  schools 
(and  Teachers*  pay  shcruld  ”be  stEjndcrdissd  eßcordJ.E{;ly) o 
11«  In  regard  to  the  Rofora  Weelcday  He”brew  Classes:  -» 

a«  Pswislon  jtniat  ”b©  mad©  for  a lainisTtaa  of  8 classoa  (and  poseihly  10) 

for  noKt  year• 

־bo  On©  class  meeting  Tuesdays  and  Ttiiredaye  shoiild  ־be  *sot ז ־^• 

Co  The  poo8i”bill13r  ^ classes  (ono  of  each  of  the  10t?©r  grades) 

meeting  at  Cbeb  Slialom  or  at  12C1  Bataw  Placo  shcruld  ־be  cor^idered• 
do  A secretary  for  those  classes  (serviirg  only  V/ed•  Afternoon) 
shcruld  ”bo  ongcßed• 

0«  Proposed  Budget  for  1953-5^*  * 
h Teachers  ($275•  ) 

2 Teacherri  ($237 •50) 

2־4״  Teachers  ($225*) ־ ״ 

1 Teacher  - 2 days  ($550•) 

Secret aiy 

Books  and  E3cpen30s 

Share  for  Each  Co1^,rJ0gatior. 


900. 


$ 1100. 
475• 
450. 
550. 
100• 


153150. 


$ 900•  - $1050. 


GEI'JEHAL  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  JEWISH  SUimAY-SCHOOL  i; 

j 

(From  "A  COURSE  OS'  STUDY  OUTLINE  JOE  THE  JEWISH  SUNDAY  SCHOOL"  ־by 
Edv;arcL  A•  Nudelnian  & Eliezer  L.  Ehrmaim  — Board  of  Jev^ish  Education!  Chica^־o) 


To  provide  the  pupil  v-zlth  wholesome  and  satisfying  Jev/ish  experiences.  ! 

! 

To  help  the  child  arrive  at  some  measure  of  self-understanding  so  i 

that  he  "becomes  intelligent  a'bout  that  aspect  of  his  total  personality  ־ 
v/hich  is  Jewish.  ׳ 


To  help  the  child  to  accept  his  Jev/ishness  in  a wholesome  way  so 
that  he  faces  the  fact  of  his  Jewishness  squarely  and  with  dignity. 

To  help  enrich  the  character  and  personality  of  the  grov/ing  Jev/ish 
child  "by  virtue  of  contact  with  those  significant  elements  of  his 
Jewish  cultural  heritage  which  have  meaning  in  the  present  day  and 
at  the  child’s  particular  level  of  development. 

To  provide  opportunities  for  meaningful  religious  experiences  which 
v/ill  serve  as  a "basis  for  the  child's  willing  and  intelligent 
participation  in  the  religious  life  of  home  and  synagogue. 

To  help  develop  in  the  child  the  desire  to  live  the  good  life!  the 
drive  and  purpose  for  v;hich  v7ill  "be  derived  from  Jewish  tradition 
as  well  as  from  other  sources. 

To  further  the  development  in  the  child  of  a religious  attitude 
that  will  tend,  among  other  outcomes»  to  strengthen  his  zeal  for 
the  democratic  v/ay  of  life!  for  social  justice!  for  human  freedom! 
and  for  world  peace. 

To  promote  in  the  child  the  attitudes  and  intelligences  that  will 
develop  "better  understanding  "between  Jew  and  Jevr  and  "betv/een  Jev/ 
and  other  elements  of  the  population. 

To  develop  in  the  child  an  identification  with  the  Jovdsh  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  vrorld  including  Israel!  thus  leading  hj.m  to  "be 
sensitive  to  its  pro"blems  and  instilling  in  him  a desire  to  help 
in  their  solution. 

To  develop  in  the  child  a sense  of  responsi"bility  tov:ard  his 
neighbors  and  his  coimnunity!  Christian  and  Jewish  alike. 

To  promote  intelligent  and  meaningful  participation  in  the  life 
of  the  Jev;ish  group!'  immediate  and  more  remote. 

To  foster  in  the  child  a desire  to  preserve  the  unity  and  integrity 
of  Jev/ish  community  life  and  to  insure  its  v/holesomo  evolution. 


\ 

\ 


standards , 


I 


1)  Temple  attendance  fa־  all  children,  sEgaa  grades  6-9,  is  required  one 

t>abbath  a month,  on  the  Youth  Sabbath,  xit tendance  reccrds  will  be 
kept  by  th  e teacher  and  lack  of  attendance  will  influence  the  ob־er- 
all  grades  of  the  child's  reli^ous  school  vjork.  Parents  should  be 
encouraged,  through  PTA,  teachers.  Principal’s  office,  etc,  to  share 
the  s e s ervic  es  with  th e ch  iid r en . 

I 

2)  './hen  a class  is  scheduled  to  conduct  a Sabbath  mcmirg  service,  the 

teacher  of  this  class  must  attend  services,  Failure  to  do  so,  without 
suffiecient  reason  far  absence  being  ^iven  in  advance,  will  call  for 
deduction  of  salary  for  the  month. 

% 

3)  t^hildr  en  in  the  ^onfimration  class  must  attend  all  babbath  mcrning 

services.  No  excuses  will  be  allowed. 


b)  Parents  must  accompany  children  at  least  once  a month  tn  servies 
and  attendance  record  should  be  kept  of  parents’  attendance. 

Failure  of  parent  to  attend  two  months  in  succession  should  elicit 
a personal  phone  call  from  the  Principal  or  r^bbiq. 

c)  Tliemes  assigned  to  confirmands  must  be  submitted  on  date  due. 

d)  ^oiifirmands  are  not  to  be  excused  from  bat.  ^vl  class  for  any  reason 
except  health,  bar  or  it  y and  Fraibernity  affairs  do  not  take  pre- 
cedence  over  class. 

e)  aside  from  the  theme  requirement  at  the  end  cf  the  year,  the  class 
shall  be  assigned  to  read  a number  of  selected  bocks  ard  report 

on  these  at  the  middle  of  the  class  session  series, 

4)  There  hi  all  be  no  automatic  promotions  in  the  school.  A child  who  has 
not  satisfactorily  ccmpleted  his  work  during  the  school  year,  may  have 
the  privi In  a of  taking  work  in-absentia,  whether  this  work  was  assi- 
milated  by  the  student  over  the  summer  shall  be  detirmined  by  the  rabbi 
in  a special  examination  given  by  him  at  the  begninning  cf  the  fall. 
Failure  on  the  part  of  th  e student  to  pass  thi  s e xaminati  on , will  re- 
quire  repetition  of  the  course. 
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ORDER  OF  SERVICE 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUhTION,  MARCH  30,  1956 


Original  Theme:  Lighting  of  Candles ..  .Linda  Morganstein»!‘ 

Prayer  ״Now  that  the  daily  task״ Donna  Aaronson 

Original  Theme:  Thoughts  on  God Margie  Legum* 

Prayer  ״Bor’chu” ..Cantor  Grobani  & Judy  Goodhart 

Prayer  ״Shema״ Cantor  Grobani  & Judy  Goodhart 

Prayer  ״V’shomru״ Cantor  Grobani  & Choir 

Prayer  ”0  Lord  our  God” Jacqueline  'Myers 

Original  Theme:  On  Prayer Evelyn  Laupheimer’'״ 

Silert  Prayer  and  May  the  Words Congregation 

Prayer  ״Lord  of  all  generations’.’ Linda  Brown»!’ 

Torah  Service  and  Blessing.  .Miller  Ashman»!’  & Edward  Smith* 

Prayer  ״Ez  Chayyim” Cantor  Grobani  and  Choir 

Sermon  and  Blessing  of  Graduates Rabbi  Lehmarj 

Organ  Interlude 

Kiddush Cantor  Grobani  & Barry  Lefko* 

Original  Theme :Prayer  of  the  Heart .. •Phyllis  Goodman 

Adoration  and  Kaddish Rabbi  Lehman 

Closing  Prayer Sarah  Hunley* 


Page  7 
Page  62 
Page  63 
Page  65 
Page  67 
Page  67 
Page  63 
Page  69 
Page  69 
Page  30 
Page  144 
Page  149 


Closing  Hymn:  ״Adon  Olon״. Cantor  Grobani  & Congregation 
Benediction ..Rabbi  Lehman 


Page  93 
Page  71 
Page  71 

Page  99 


*:  denotes  graduate  of  High  School  Department 
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March  13,1956 


ABRAHAM  D.  SHAW.  RABBI 
ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN.  AsST.  RABBI 
BENJAMIN  GROBANI,  CANTOR 


To  the  Members  of  the  Graduating  Class  of  Temple  oheb  Shalom 
High  School. 


My־ dear  young  friends: 

As  Mrs.  •Shaw  and  I are  not  able  to  be  with  you  on  the  importaht  occasion 
of  your  graduation  exercises  which  are  being  held  as  part  of  cur  Divine 
Services  Friday  evening,  March  30th,  we  are  with  you  in  thought, and  we 
wish  to  take  this  means  of  conveying  our  most  genuine  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  to  you  and  to  your  families.  Your  participation  in  this 
service  represents  an  historically  unique  event.  As  far  as  our  records 
can  reveal  yours  is  the  first  High  School  graduation  in  the  history  of 
our  school.  As  significant  as  is  that  fact,  it  is  even  more  important 
that  you  had  these  two  additional  years  of  instriiction  under  the  guidance 
of  Rabbi  lehman,  \ie  know  they  have  been  rewarding  years  for  you  and  that 
you  will  have  many  future  occasions  to  be  grateful  for  this  continuation 
of  your  religious  training.  We  look  to  you  for  leadership  in  the  future 
development  of  our  Temple  for  we  know  you  have  not  only  demonstrated 
your  interest,  but  have  also  added  to  your  fund  of  knowledge  about  your 
faith. 

May  yours  be  the  satisfaction  of  a long  and  happy  life  of  service  not 
albne  to  Judaism,  but  of  service  to  the  larger  comsTunity  as  well. 

May  God's  blessings  be  with  you  and  your  loved  ones  through  all  your 
future  days. 


Faithfully, 


ABRAHAM  D.  31  AW 


STitutu/ed  Siy/iCeen  T^itdred  and 


ADS  :lb 


LiKhting  of  Candjg  s« 

The  week  of  toil  has  ended  and  the  family  returns  to  its  dwelling, 
weary  and  distrou^ht  due  to  tlie  battOss  of  ^st  days,  the  haue  is  dark. 
Shadows  have  fallen,  the  sun  is  going  down,  the  mind  and  he  aht  have  ex-־ 
hausted  themselves  in  the  pitched  tattle  for  survival.  Mollier,  leather  and 
children  have  come  together  to  rest  and  bejrefreshed  in  spirit.  The  Sab- 
bath  looms  as  a beacon  of  hope  and  life  to  be  embraced  in  all  its  mag- 
nificence  by  one  and  all. 

The  Sabbath  candles  are  set  upon  the  table  , the  match  flickers  and 
the  wicks  burn.  Ail  of  a sudden,  the  home  is  bri^t  and  cheerful,  liiere 
is  gaiety  and  serenity,  calm  and  vh  ole  someness  of  spirit  . ־*■he  mother  has 

fulfilled  ter  time  hallowed  obligation  fo  r as  ^xxeen  of  the  home  she  has 
brought  into  the  lives  of  ter  loved  ones  the  presence  of  the  l»ivine.  ■t’or 
that  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  Sabbath  candles:  to  enlighten  the  other- 
wise  drab  existence  of  the  per  sen  wi  ־th  the  light  of  God  ^s  presence.  All 
that  is  true  and  holy,  sacred  and  awesome  finds  its  expression  in  th  e a ct 
of  kindling  the  lights.  There  stands  the  symbol  which  speaks  to  the  ttorld 
that  this  is  no  ordinary  dwelling  but  one  v^ich  is  coirimitted  to  Judaism 
as  this  faith  is  alive  with  all  the  wi  IL  and  courage  and  power  that  can 
be  found  within  the  human  being.  The  briglitly  burning  wicks,  which  shed 
light  into  even  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room,  bespeak  of  a devotion  and 
enthusiasm  which  is  worthy  of  th  e firest  in  Jewish  tradition.  The  lights 
are  essential  to  the  Sabbath,  the  Sabbath  is  the  cornerstone  cf  our  faith, 
our  faith  is  our  way  toward  God. 

but  the  li^  t of  faith  must  not  only  radiate  with  in  the  confines  of 
oux  rooms.  Let  H eir  symbolic  presence  be  found  in  every  ho  .16  ־throughout 
the  world  and  may  tte  shadows  of  evil,  hurt  and  oppression  be  overcome 
by  ־the  brightness  of  truth,  justice  and  decency,  as  these  candles  are 
lit  in  our  temporal  homes  so  do  they  have  their  place  in  our  spiri־tual 
home.  -The  Temple  is  the  dwelling  place  of  the  ־‘^■Imlght  y;  ־the  House  of  God 
encompasses  the  entire  world  and  all  its  inhabitants. 


Amen. 


r 


Lifththiis,  of  Can  dig  s,  I 

The  *i^ek  of  toil  has  endod  ana  the  family  returns  to  its  dwellijig,  ( 
weary  and  distrout.ht  due  to  the  battJös  of  ^3t  days,  the  haue  is  dark, 
Shadows  have  fallen,  the  ain  is  going  down,  the  ...ind  and  te  lÄt  have  ex- 
, haustod  thamaeives  in  the  pitched  battle  for  survival,  ivJother,  if’ather  and 
chilaren  have  come  togetiiar  to  rest  and  hotofreshed  in  spirit.  The  üab- 
bath  looms  as  a beacon  of  hope  ana  life  tö  be  ec.braced  in  all  its  mug- 
nificenoe  by  one  and  all,  \ 

i 

; 

The  üabbath  cantUs  s are  i et  upon  the  table,  the  loatch  flickers  and  ־ 

the  wicks  burn.  ^ud d cxo/^  the  ho  .e  is  brliht  and  cheerful,  there  | 

is  gaiety  and  sei-enity,  calm  and  vholesomeness  of  spirit,  ‘־*־'!jq  uioUier  hi  s ! 

י 

f'-ilfillQd  her  tL«  hallov^ed  obligation  fo  r as  ^^ueen  of  ^e  hai^e  she  h1׳B  j 

i■ 

brought  into  the  lives  ol  her  loved  ones  the  presence  01  the  liivlnQ,  i^יor 
that  is  the  real  moaning  of  tlie  Sabbath  candles:  to  eraighten  the  other-  j 

wise  drab  existence  of  the  persai  wi  th  the  light  of  ücd  *8  presence.  .411  ! 

I 

that  is  true  and  holy,  sacred  and  awesome  finao  its  expression  in  th  e act 
of  kirid  ling  t .e  lights.  There  stands  the  symbol  wbich  speaks  tc  the  ttorld  \ 

that  this  is  no  ordimry  dwelling  but  one  which  is  cl  ittod  to  Judaism  f 

ז 

as  this  faith  is  alive  vvith  all  ttie  will  and  courage  and  power  that  can 
be  found  within  the  huroan  being.  The  brightly  burning  wicks,  which  shod  i 
light  into  even  the  darkest  corner  of  the  r»x׳m,  bespeak  of  a devotion  .and 
enthusif.am  which  is  worthy  c:f  th  o fiinst  in  Jewish  tradition.  The  lights 
are  ossenti.il  to  the  Sabbath  , tis  4>abbath  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  f?:1ith, 
our  faith  is  our  way  to,vard  God, 

iXit  the  lith  t of  faith  must  not  oniy  radi  te  with  in  the  confines  of 
cur  rooms.  Let  12.  olr  symbolic  presence  be  found  In  every  ho  e t roughout 
the  *>K)rld  and  may  the  shadows  of  evil,  hurt  and  expression  bo  cworcome 
by  the  brightness  of  truth,  Justice  and  decency,  48  these  cjndlas  are 
lit  in  our  temper  al  homes  so  do  they  ht  vo  their  place  in  our  spiriUial 
home.  The  Tai.ple  is  the  dwelling  place  of  the  **■Imlg  ht  y;  tii  e House  of  God 
encompasses  the  entire  ,^orld  and  all  its  inhabitants, 

'uaen. 


ThouPtit  0 on  Crod, 

Over  the  .ears,  ho.<  great  ani  deep  have  become  the  thoughts  of  *“an• 
.i׳hen  the  mind  of  the  human  begdV  ®®o  gllmner  of  truth  «diich  shed 
light  on  the  mysterious  f cr  oes  of  the  onivorse,  it  .^s  tixon  that  ho  uttered 
his  praises  to  the  unla10>wn  force  re  kneiAf  existed,  •“״un,  i^non,  stars,  stone 
and  ^ood  .rfere  all  objects  of  his  .«rship;  he  dedicated  his  hynins  and  sac 
rificoB  to  the  symboi.0  of  a tlien  vaguely  familiar  deity,  lie  praised  Ood 
in  .^ards,  «as  fl  lieu  .dth  Joy  ttirough  song,  and  nirrored  him  in  his  o.m 


ima(j0• 

iio«  great  aid  deep  have  the  thoughts  of  t^nS  ^^till  praise  ^ 

but  «e  can  not  see  Grod,  yet  we  sing  and  can  only  feel  Him,  the  .drror  of 

our  UioUt'hts  reflects  an  etarnal,  infinite  spirit  who  rules  the  world  as 

% 

Fatiier  of ו0 נ  us  all.  sun,  moon  and  stars  are  tie  wondrous  works  of  nis 

Groation!  the  •^'salmist  said;  ׳»The  he-avens  delcro  the  t lory  cf  üqö,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork",  '^he  wood  and  stone  lave  be©  me  a 
part  of  the  dust  of  the  centuries  for  the  prophet  iaaiah  raised  his  awe- 
sfjne  ary;  »1״  fmi  the  first  and  1 am  the  last  and  beside  ib  there  is  no  ^od. 
He  farmulated  the  a ncept  of  Une  ^od,  not  on.y  over  us  or  over  thoee  .410ו 
are  jreoious  Ha  in  our  sight,  but  One  ^od  ovor  all  ״iiankind. 

C eator.  *־*ource  of  all  Good,  suproiaa  in  knowledge:  these  are  words 

•w  י 

״ilh  ^hlch  to  describe  Him.  nit  wliere  shall  I fine  God  as  a human  being, 

as  a Jew?  In  the  attitude  I display  toward  life,  in  the  feeling  of  good- 

ness  and  vAiolosomenoss  .vhich  is  part  of  lay  being,  in  the  thoukhts  which 

lift  ciy  person  out  the  reaJiri  of  the  ordinriry  unto  hei^^ts  attained  onry 

by  those  who  beliove  and  trust.  Tho  of  His  {*3rfoction  estabrishos 

far  me  certain  goals  toward  which  1 cun  . ti-ivo,  challenges  1»  to  attune  my 

h art  to  His  service,  pictures  far  me  iii  ideal  which  is  ever  sot  Ixjfore  mo. 

# 

The  t^rsat  tradition  ctf  which  wo  are  a part  enjoins  us  to  "lave  the  Lord 
with  all  our  he;irt,  wiHi  all  our  ao  ul  and  with  all  our  mltjit**.  ■*•t  is  with־ 
in  this  frai-iowork  that  we  envision  Loi  ty , muk  ir.g  of  o^r  livea  a symbol  of 
honesty  as  ockb  evar  closer  In  spirit  to  our  heavenly  father.  ^*men. 


On 


Each  prayer  may  he  divided  int  o üir  ee  currents  of  dicu^^t:  adoration, 

thanksgiving  and  petition.  In  the  first,  we  lift  our  hearts  to  the  ^Imignta 

and  praise  Him  for  the  marevellous  works  of  His  creation,  for  the  heauty  of 

Nature  and  for  the  Love  v^ich  ^e  has  implanted  in  every  human  being.  The 

portion  labelled  ״thanksgiving"  expresses  our  gratitude  for  the  many  bless- 

ings  vouchsaved  unto  us,  unto  our  families  and  unto  all  mankind,  small 

gifts  of  <J0d  are  as  precious  4n  our  sight  as  the  greater  shares  of  His 

bounty,  and  with  hum״le  kKXXts:  spirits  we  lift  our  voices  in  thanks.  The 

ti.±td,  and  final,  portion  of  the  prayer  is  called  "petition"  and  it  is 

here  wtere  we  approach  the  Divine  to  seek  and  request  that  wh  ich  ia  most 

% 

dear  unto  us. 

But  there  are  also  two  forms  of  prayer,  the  verbal  and  the  silent•^ 
Most  prevalent  is  the  verbal  petition  which  we  eu^loy  as  we  gather  together 
in  «?ample  and  place  of  meeting  to  invoke  God’s  protection  over  us.  But 
the  most  meaningful  prayer  of  all  is  the  silent  voice  a£  man  speaking  out 
ill  deep  communion  with  the  ^ivine.  It  is  here  that  our  inmost  thoughts 
are  brou^t  befcre  the  throne  of  Heaven,  in  honest  humility,  in  quiet  justi 
fication,  in  wamrth  and  sincerity  of  purpose.  The  silent  prayer  speaks 
far  the  mind  of  the  individual;  the  verbal  prayer  frames  the  thoughts  of 

the  congregation. 

ünd  wißt  can  I achieve  with  my  prayer?  •*־t  is  not  right  to  phrase  my 
thoughts  in  terms  of  petition  alone,  rather  to  speak  in  such  a manner  ttet 
all  my  feelings  are  concentrated  on  that  which  God  has  granted.  Not  mine, 

0 Lord,  but  Thy  will  be  done:  this  is  the  message  of  the  personal  prayer. 
Man  forgets  all  t oofreque  ntly  that  ^^his  is  a mortal  existence,  that. his 
hopes  and  dreams  and  visions  are  limited  in  time  and  *?□ciaix  purpose.  V,heth 
er  our  petitions  are  granted  or  not  is  of  little  impart;  however,  we  must 
realize  that  only  as  we  cocmune  with  God  can  we  add  meaning  and  dignity  to 
our  lives.  To  thank  Him  for  the  blessings  of  Life,  of  Health,  of  Love  is 
the  supreme  value  of  Prayer  for  it  acknowledges  His  power.  His  Majesty 
and  His  all-pervasive  Presence.  Amen. 


ו 


On  i raver. 

iikioli  prayer  nay  be  divided  in't  o tlir  ee  01L1‘rc3n׳ts  of  d!  adorabionj 

thanksgiviiig  and  petition.  In  the  first,  we  lift  our  hearts  to  the  ^»־liaifc^ht; 
and  praise  Him  f o r th  o marevollous  .«Dries  of  His  creation,  for  the  beauty  of 
i^ature  ai.d  for  ü.  0 Love  which  ^^e  has  inipj;  nted  in  every  human  being.  The 
portion  labelled  "thanksgiv ii«״  expresses  oir  gratitude  fbr  the  nnny  biß.׳«- 
ing 8 vouchsaved  unto  us,  unto  our  fairi  lies  and  unto  all  mankind,  Shiall 

gifts  of  God  are  as  precious  4n  our  si^^t  as  the  greater  8 hi  res  of  His 
־ bounty,  aud  with  hum  le  kxxxtx  spirits  we  lift  our  voices  in  thanks.  The 
t-ttd,  and  final,  portion  of  the  prater  is  colled  •*petition”  end  it  is 
here  wtere  we  approach  the  Livine  to  seek  ana  request  that  ich  is  moet 
dear  unto  us. 

Hut  thore  are  also  two  forms  of  prayer,  tho  verbal  and  the  silent, 
ilost  1a*evalent  is  the  verbal  petition  .hioh  we  en^'-loy  as  we  gather  togetaer 
in  «:ample  and  place  of  meeting  to  Invoke  God*s  protection  over  us.  Hut 
the  u.üßt  meaningful  prayer  of  all  is  the  silent  voice  of  man  speaking  out 
in  deep  communion  .d  th  the  ^ivine.  It  is  here  that  our  inmost  thoughts 
are  brout.ht  befere  the  throne  of  He  ven,  in  honest  hurallity,  in  <j1iet  justi 
fication,  in  warnrth  and  sincerity  of  purpose.  The  sUent  prayer  spoahs 
far  the  mind  of  the  individual;  the  verbal  prayer  frames  the  thoughts  of 
the  Co  rigr  ugaticn  . 

iwnd  whit  cem  I * chievo  with  ay  ]Tayer?  ■^t  is  not  right  to  phrase  my 
tlJoughts  in  terms  of  petition  alone,  rather  to  s;ßak  in  such  a manner  that, 
all  my  feelincO  are  oc  iicentruted  on  that  which  God  has  grar^ted,  Lot  mine, 

0 Lord i but  Thy  will  be  done;  this  is  the  message  of  the  persorad  prayer, 
Wian  forgets  all  t oofreque  ntly  that  i^his  is  a mortfa  existence,  that  his 
hopes  n d dreams  and  visions  aiß  limited  in  time  and  x^kkx  purjDOse,  *heth 
er  our  petitions  are  granted  01•  not  is  of  little  impact;  however,  we  must 
realize  that  only  as  w0  cccriune  with  God  can  we  add  ..«aning  aid  dignity  to 
our  lives.  To  thank  Him  for  the  blessings  of  Life,  of  Health,  ctf  Love  is 
the  supreme  value  tf  irs-iyor  ,for  it  acknowledges  His  power.  His  laajosty 
and  His  ull-p«r vfisive  Presence,  iuaen  . 


r 


; -^yayer  aC  the  ^eart . 

1: 

f Out  of  a world  beset  by  problems  there  arises  the  urgent  need  of  ״*an 

to  pray.  In  contrast  to  the  bigness  of  the  Oni verse,  the  snail  voice  of 
the  •i'ilent  ־^rayer  demands  a hearing.  The  mind  and  heart  of  th  e hiiman 
searches  for  truth,  seeks  a satisfied  contentment,  yearns  to  acknowledge 
the  very  presence  of  Life.  The  individual  must  pause  and  rest  and  refresh 
his  spirit;  he  speaks  to  ^od  in  the  quiet  tones  which  mirror  his  corifi- 
dence  in  the  ^ivine  • 

ühall  we  not  pray  to  *^od  at  this  moment?  It  is  a setting  dedicated 

to  the  -“■!mighty,  a pJiaoe  that  is  most  fitting  for  it  is  the  house  of  ^saaaLx 

״»orship.  Because  of  our  urgent  need  to  set  aside  the  oares  and  tribula- 

% 

ti  .ns  of  every-day  affairs,  we  have  come  tot^hher  here  for  a few  monients 

in  search  of  peace  and  seienity.  We  face  the  truths  of  oir  religious  teach 

meet 


ings  and  they  tfaall  lie  Ip  us  facKa  the  future  with  an  unshakable  oonviotlon 
that  what  we  believe  is  Just  and  right  and  wholesome.  Each  one  of  us, 
with  an  individual’s  pra;^r  coming  from  the  heart,  let  us  apjjTi^ch  the 
alter  of  ^״od  and  yet,  united,  lot  us  staiiä  togetlsr  to  do  Him  honor,  *״ay 
the  worcB  we  utter  l^ere  be  translated  into  constructive  action  so  that  by 
our  deeds  we  shall  bring  glory  and  renown  to  His  holy  Harne.  Conscious  cf 
these  thoughts,  let  us  open  our  hearts  before  the  open  -rk  and  lift  our 
quiet  voices  unto  the  Lord  of  all,  ‘»*men. 


I 


fit^KilKe  Cloal  !!•ayer  . 

^eavenly  God  and  Father,  we  are  gatliored  here  to  exjrees  our  humble  gra- 
tituda  for  the  doors  of  •viadan  Wuich  Thou  hast  opened  in  oii^  presence; 
for  the  patience  and  charity  adtiK  ti!  »diioh  Thou  hast  guided  us  through 
the  fields  of  knowledge;  for  Hie  opportu  nitj»*  of  joining  with  our  friems 
in  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  fellowship. 

As  tiie  end  of  our  formal  education  may  we  realize  that  the 

occasion  which  i.iirks  fi.  is  wonderful  iuiur  is  only  a symtol  along  the  road 
of  life.  The  will  to  study,  the  desire  to  understand,  the  need  for  in- 
sight!  all  these  must  be  a part  of  our  lives  all  the  days  of  our  stfty  on 
earth,  TJie  ideal  of  Truth  is  a ohalleute  to  us;  to  its  pursuit  we  stand 
dedicated  . help  us  to  attain  that  standard  of  perfection  of  which  Thou  ן 
art  the  symb  i so  that  we  may  enrifih  our  lives  through  devotion  to  Thee 
and  Thy  word,  may  the  young  laind  of  today  become  the  matir  e individual 
of  tomorrow;  endow  us  wi  th  the  ability  to  sliare  our  knowledge  and  be- 
liefs  »vith  those  less  fortunate  than  we,  iiay  all  Thy  children  rejoice 
in  our  progress  and  thus  nay  they  be  enoour.ged  to  strive,  enthusiasticqll; 
for  1 i^  ideals,  may  it  be  pleasing  in  Thy  sight  that  the  stru^:  glo  for 
Honosty  and  Justice  among  men  fall  to  our  lot  and  that,  thrau{^  our  know- 
ledge  of  Thee,  our  work  may  be  accomplished  speedily  and  in  our  time, 
kraised  art  Thou,  0 Lofid,  who  dost  favor  imn  with  knowledge, 

.'kinen. 
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Post  card  to  H.S. 


Name :  €6״ ■ י  i 

Address  • Piiore  • 

I (am,  am  nolt)  interested  in  the  High  School  pro 
׳ gram. 

!(will,  will  not)  be  in  the  city  tiiis  year. 

I would  like  to  discuss  the  following  topics: 

1st  dhoice: 

End  c)10ice: 

3rd  choice: 

I (am,  am  not)  interested  in  teaching  at  our 

school. 


ATT:  Rabbi  Lehman 


K 


Sept  «ab  or  7 !1956 


Dear  Friends 

I hope  you  have  had  a very  pleasant  suminer  and  that  you  are  now 
ready  to  begin  working  for  another  year.  But,  first,  I vant  to  wish 
you  a verjr  Hap^y  and  Ctood  New  Year, 

Your  Confirmation  was  an  outstanding  event  in  the  religious  life  of 
our  congregation.  You  were  a member  of  one  of  the  finest  classes  we 
have  ever  gradiated  from  our  Religious  School.  Now  I want  to  interest 
you  in  jur  High  School  program,  for  its  work  and  its  first  graduation 
last  year  were  of  the  kind  which  made  all  of  Oheb  Shalom  proud  of, its 
youth. 

We  will  begin  our  first  session  on  Sunday  rooming,  September  23rd, 
at  10:i45  A.M.  This  is  late  enough  to  give  you  a chance  for  late 
sLeepingj  we  meet  each  Sunday  for  exactly  one  hour.  hold  discussions 
galore  and  touch  on  every  subject  of  Interest  to  YU  I We  fhnnish 
coffee,  buns  and  many  of  your  old  friends  who  are  returning;  all  we 
want  from  you  is  your  steac^  attendance.  And,  remember, if  you  want 
to  teach  in  our  school  you  must  continue  your  education  with  us  at  the 
same  time. 

How  about  joining  us  on  the  23rd  of  S^tirtaer?  We  meet  in  the  little 
room  near  the  k itchen  and  we  have  a wonderful  time.  Fill  out  the 
enclosed  card  right  away,  while  you  are  thinking  of  it,  and  return 
it  to  me, 

I lookforward  to  seeing  you  at  lOtliS  A,M.  on  the  23rd.  In  the  mean- 
time  my  best  wishes  to  you  for  a successful  year  and  best  regards. 


Sincerely, 


n,L11b  ROBERT  1.  lEHMAN 

Letters  sent  to 
Confimation  Class  of  1956 


Septeiabor  7*1956 


Dear  Friend: 

I hope  you  have  had  a very  pleasant  B\xamr  and  that  you  are  ik>w 
ready  to  begin  working  fbr  another  year.  But,  first,  1 1«ant  to  wish 
you  a very  Happy  and  Good  Nex^  Year, 

Your  Confirmation  was  an  outstanding  event  in  the  ruLigious  life  of 
our  congregation.  You  were  a ineiaber  of  one  of  the  finest  classes  ve 
have  ever  graduated  from  our  Jי^liglכus  .School,  Now  I 1*ant  to  interest 
you  in  jur  High  School  prograra,  for  its  work  and  its  first  graduation 
last  year  were  of  the  kind  which  made  all  of  Oheb  Shalom  proud  of  י its 
youth. 

We  wll:  begin  our  first  session  on  Sunday  moming,  September  23rd, 
at  101)45  A.M,  ׳Hiis  is  late  enough  to  give  you  a chance  for  late 
sleep ingj  we  meet  each  Sund£|y  for  exactly  one  hour.  Ive  hold  discussions 
galore  and  touch  on  every  subject  of  Interest  to  lOJl  We  ihonish 
coffee,  buns  and  raar\y  of  your  old  friends  who  are  returning}  all  we 
want  from  you  is  your  stea<t׳  attendance.  And,  rema114)er,if  yon  want 
to  teach  in  our  school  you  must  continue  your  education  with  us  at  the 
sane  time. 

How  about  joining  us  on  the  23rd  of  5«pt1«A>er?r  W©  meet  in  the  little 
room  near  the  k itchen  and  we  have  a v?onierful  time.  Fill  out  the 
enclosed  card  right  away,  while  you  are  thinking  of  it,  and  return 
it  to  me, 

I lookforward  to  seeing  you  at  10:145  A.M,  on  the  *3rd,  In  the  mean- 
time  my  best  wishes  to  you  for  a successful  year  and  best  regards. 


Sincerely, 


HXilb  ROBERT!.  1EK4AN 

Letters  sent  to 
Confirmation  Class  of  1956 


« » 


•t 
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Septeber  , 1956 

Dear  Friend, 

I hope  you  have  had  a very  pleasant  summer  and  that  you  are  now  ready 
to  begin  working  for  another  year.  But,  first,  I want  to  wish  you  a very 
Happy  and  Good  New  Year. 

Your  Confirmation  was  an  outstanding  event  in  the  religious  life  of 
our  congregation.  You  were  a member  of  one  of  the  finest  classes  we  have 
ever  graduated  from  our  Religious  School,  Now  I want  to  interest  you  in 
our  High  School  program, far  its  work  and  its^gradu  ation^were  of  the  kind 
which  made  all  of  Dheb  Shalom  proud  of  its  youth#  , 

We  will  begin  our  first  session  on  Sunday  morning,  September  23^  at 
10:45  A,M.  This  is  late  enough  to  give  you  a chance  for  late  sleeping; 
we  meet  each  Sunday  for  exactly  one  hour.  We  hold  discussions  galore 
and  touch  on  every  subject  of  interest  to  YOU J We  furnish  coffee,  buns 
and  mny  of  your  old  friends  who  are  returning;  all  we  1<vant  from  you  is 
your  steady  attendance,  ^nd,  remember,  if  you  want  to  teach  in  our  school 
you  must  continue  your  education  with  us  at  the  same  time. 

How  about  joining  us  on  the  23rd  of  September?  We  meet  in  the  little 
room  near  tie  kitchen  and  we  have  a wonderful  time.  Fill  out  the  enclosed 
card  right  away,  while  you  are  thinking  of  it,  and  return  it  to  me. 

I look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  10:45  A. M,  on  the  23rd.  In  the  nean- 
time,  my  best  wishes  to  you  for  a successful  year  and  best  regards. 

Sincerely, 

RLL. 

NOTE  TO  MISS  BR0’*VNE:  THIS  LETTER;^, WITH  POSTCARD)^, IS  TO  GO^OUT  AL1r3  BY  THE 
•a^TH  OF  SEPT, TO  THE  ElJTIltE  CONFIRL/UiTION  CL.iSS  OF  1956, 
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September  10,19^6 


Dear 

once  again  we  have  begun  a new  cycle  of  the  Jewish  calendar  and  I 
want,  first  of  all,  to  wish  you  a Happy  and  Good  New  Year! 

Last  year  you  were  part  of  my  High  School  Glass  and  also  partiell- 
pated  in  our  first  High  School  Graduation.  As  you  know,  the  High 
School  has  a two  year  course  and  I sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
return  for  your  second,  and  senior  year • You  are  one  of  eight 
people  eligible  for  graduation  in  this  pioneer  effort  on  the  part 
of  Temple  Oheb  bhalom. 

As  always,  wo  shall  meet  this  year  in  our  owi,  private  ״palace»  near 
the  all-important  kitchen.  Our  first  class  will  be  held  on  Sunday 
morning,  September  23rd  at  10:U5  A.M.  Coffee,  buns,  ash-trays,  good 
conversation  and  discussion  win  be  provided  by  the  Temple j you  are 
obligated  to  bring  yourself.  Please  fill  out  the  enclosed  card  and 

return  it  to  me, 

I look  forward  to  seeing  you  on  the  23rd.  In  t he  meantime,  ray  best 
regards  to  you  and  an  good  wishes  for  a aiccessfb.1  year. 


Sincerely, 


i^lX:lb  HDBERTL.  LEHMAN 

P.S.  HE®  SCHOOL  GRAmATEON  DATE:  Fridfiy  Evening,  April  26,  1957,  0:15  P.M. 

Letters  sent  to: 

Donna  Arenson 
Marta  Hoffman 
Jacqueline  Myers 
Sue  EHen  Fe  inglass 
Judith  Goodhart 
Phyllis  Goodman 
David  Gold helm 
Charles  Winner 


Sap  t ember  10,1956 


T)ear 

(Xice  again  we  have  begun  a new  cycle  of  the  Jewish  calendar  and  I 
want,  first  of  all,  to  wish  you  a Happy  and  Good  New  Yearl 

I^st  year  yon  were  part  of  my  High  School  Glass  and  also  particj.- 
pated  in  our  first  High  School  Graduation.  As  you  know,  the  High 
School  has  a two  year  course  and  I sincerely  hope  that  you  wi^ 
return  for  your  second,  and  senior  year.  You  are  one  of  eight 
people  eligible  for  graduation  in  this  pioneer  effort  on  the  part 
of  Temple  Oheb  bhalom. 

As  always,  we  shall  meet  this  year  in  our  o^^,  private  ••polace״  near 
the  all-important  kitchen.  Our  first  class  will  be  held  on  Sunday 
morning,  September  23rd  at  10jU5  A.M.  Coffee,  buns,  ash-trays,  good 
conversation  and  discussion  wl^.  be  provided  by  the  Ibmplej  you  are! 
obligated  to  bring  yourself.  Please  fill  out  the  enclosed  card  and 

return  it  to ז ז«• 

I look  foJrward  to  seeing  you  on  the  23rd.  In  the  :neantime,  my  best 
regards  to  you  and  all  good  wishes  for  a aiccessfUl  y®ar. 


Sincerely, 


aOBEHTl.  LEHMAN 


lib 


P.S.  HE®  saiooi.  a^AIITATION  DAl'Et  Friday  Evening,  April  26,  1957,  Ö115  E.M. 


Letters  sent  to: 
Donna  Arenaon 
Idarta  Hoffman 
Jacqueline  dyers 
Sue  Ellen  Fe inglass 
Judith  Ooodhart 
Phyllis  Goodman 
David  Gold  heim 
Charles  Winner 


' IWtr,  jiKj» 
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Sept.  10.  1956 


Dear  friend, 


Once  again  we  have  begun  a new  cycle  of  the  Jewish  calendar  and  I 
want,  first  of  all,  to  wish  you  a Happy  and  Gcx)d  New  ^ear  I 

Last  year  you  were  part  of  my  High  School  Class  and  also/i^ek 
in  our  first  Hi^  School  Graduation.  As  you  knew,  the  High  School  has 
a two  year  course  and  I sincerely  hope  that  you  will  return  for  your 
second,  and  senior,  year.  You  are  one  of  eight  people  eligible  for 
graduation  in  this  pioneer  effort  on  th  e part  of  Temple  Oheb  ShaDo  m. 

As  aOways,  we  shall  meetix  this  year  in  our  own,  private  ”palace״* 
near  the  all-important  kitchen.  Our  first  class  will  be  held  on  Sunday 
morning,  September  %%  23  at  10:45  A.M.  Coffee,  buns,  ash-trays,  good 
conversation  and  discussion  will  be  provided  by  the  Temple;  you  aie  ob-  ^ 
ligated  to  bring  yourself.  ^ 

I look  foriA^ard  to  seeing  you  on  the  23rd.  In  the  meantime,  my  best 
regards  to  you  and  all  good  wishes  for  a successful  year. 

Sine  erely , 

BLL 

P.S.  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  DATE:  Friday  Evening,  April  26,  1957,  8:15  P.M 
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Preface 


Last  year' s initial  P.-T.A.  Points  was  so  enthusiast!- 
cally  received  that  we  decided  to  publish  it  again. 

We  hope  that  the  booklet  i2  a useful  one;  that  it  does 
help  acouaint  parents  with  the  Religious  School  activities  of 
their  children;  that  it  is  used  for  reference  all  year  long 
for  necessary  dates  and  data  — or  for  that  committee  member*  s 
elusive  phone  number.  We  hope  you  continue  to  read  it  and 
benefit  from  its  increased  size. 

This  year  we  are  especially  proud  of  our  cover  picture, 
the  Moses  Hecht  Home,  "future  site  of  Temple  Oheb  Shalom". 

How  exciting  to  think  of  our  over-crowded  school  moving  to 
those  spacious  groundsl  There  were  over  140  new  students 
registered  at  our  Religious  School  this  year,  making  a total  of 
800  children  - 400  more  than  the  building  was  built  for 
originally. 

As  our  school  grows,  so  grows  your  P.-T.A.  This  year 
we  plan  on  re-writing  our  Constitution;  we  have  added  the  new 
"Club  Thirteen"  to  our  very  successful  extra-curricular 
activities  program,  thus  expanding  to  fill  the  needs  of  the 
children;  we  have  planned  new  ideas  for  our  meetings  in  order 
to  bring  the  parent-teacher  relationship  into  closer  proximity. 
During  the  past  year  a Sisterhood-  P.-T.A.  Representative  was 
named  in  ortler  to  form  a more  perfect  liaison  with  our  Big 
Sister  Organization,  the  Temple  Sisterhood,  vdiich  also  spends 
much  of  its  time  and  effort  for  the  betterment  of  the  child1*en 
of  the  Religious  School. 

We  are  all  working  together  for  our  children,  for  the 
future  Oheb  Shalom  occupants  of  the  Moses  Hecht  Home  Site.  As 
you  know,  the  Parent-Teacher's  Association  is  still  funda- 
mentally  a service  organization.  Support  your  P.-T.A. I 
Remember,  Oheb  Shalom's  P.-T.A.  Points  to  YOU'. 


A note  from  the  Religious  School  Principal: 

Our  P.-T.A.  at  Oheb  Shalom  Religious  School  is  really  an 
extension  of  the  school;  and,  we,  the  staff,  feel  grateful 
for  your  outstanding  cooperation.  The  classroom  of  today  is 
the  P.-T.A.  of  tomorrow.  And  we  are  fortunate  in  having  such 
a wonderful  group  so  that  our  children  may  look  with  pride  at 
your  activities;  learn  fhom  what  you  are  doing;  later  join  the 
P.-T.A.  and  thus  have  the  cycle  continue  to  the  benefit  of 

the  school,  ״ i 

Keep  up  the  good  workl  Best  wishes  for  the  coming  year• 

* 

EDWARD  H.  GOLDSTEIN 

A note  from  the  President  of  the  P.-T.A.: 

As  we  start  this  religious  school  year,  the  P.-T.A., 
in  company  with  all  those  interested  in  our  Religious  School, 
looks  forward  to  the  future  in  our  new  quarters  on  Park 
Heights  Avenue.  We  hope  to  continue  our  record  as  a service 
organization,  bringing  together  the  views  of  the  parents, 
teachers,  and  the  Religious  School  Administration.  Any  parents 
interested  in  cooperating  in  this  work  will  be  sincerely 
welcomed.  We  hope  that  through  one  of  our  projects  we  will 
benefit  vour  child, 

NATHANIEL  GAMSE,  President 


THE  TEMPLE  STAFF: 

Mr.  Abraham  Epstein 
Kiss  Lilyan  Brovffie 
Miss  Shama  Grossman 
Phones:  La.  3-3567 
Ma.  3-7137 

Mrs.  David  Goldberg  (Dr.  Goldstein's  Secretary) 
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The  Temple  Family 
With  Sincere  Thanks 

for  the  gracious  assistance  of  the  office  and  staff 

of  the  Temple 

without  whose  help  the  work  of  the  Parent-Teacher's 
Association  would  be  impossible, 

A note  from  our  Rabbi:  , . . x j ..  a 

For  the  second  successive  year  I am  delighted  to  extend 
greetings  through  this  bulletin  to  the  members  of  the  P.-T.A. 
of  our  Temple.  Vlith  each  season's  passing  the  invaluable 
help  of  our  P.-T.A.  is  demonstrated.  We  have  come  to  lean 
so  heavily  upon  this  fine  organization  that  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  our  school  functioning  without  you. 

' As  we  now  look  into  our  future  with  thrilling  plans  for 
the  growth  of  our  School  in  our  new  home,  we  know  that  our 
P.-T.A.  will  be  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  make  these  plans 
a reai  ity.  May  5716  bring  every  blessing  to  you  and  yours  I 

RABBI  ABRAHAM  D.  SHAW 

A note  from  our  Assistant  Rabbi: 

Greetings.  It  is  my  privilege  to  extend  to  you  all,  by 
this  means,  ray  very  warmest  good  wishes  for  a wholesome  and 
meaningfi^l  New  Year.  May  the  Almigh'.y  shower  you  and  yours 
with  happiness  and  health,  may  your  children  be  blessed  with 
security  and  love  now  and  always. 

This  can  also  become  a rewarding  and  exciting  year  for  us 
at  Oheb  Shalom  particularly  for  those  who  are  most  meaningful 
to  us,  our  children.  Let  us  labor  enthusiastically  and 
lovingly  to  bring  to  realization  the  great  vision  of  our 
Congregation:  a new  building,  a new  home,  a new  school  for 
those  of  the  future  generations.  Our  parents  and  Oheb  Shalom 
will  build  and  achieve;  the  children  shall  profit  by  our 
efforts  and  our  new  home  will  resound  with  the  voices  of 
happy  youngsters. 

RABBI  ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN 

A note  from  our  Cantor: 

I am  happy  to  extend  greetings  and  best־ wishes  to  the 
entire  membership  of  the  P.-T.A.  for  the  coming  year.  With 
each  passing  year  the  work  of  this  fine  organization  grows 
in  stature  and  importamce,  and  throxigh  it,  it  serves  to  enrich 
the  lives  of  the  entire  family  of  Oheb  91alom.  I am  fully 
confident  that  the  accomplishments  of  the  P.-T.A.  will  be  even 
more  outstanding  in  the  coming  year. 

CANTOR  BENJAMIN  GROBANI 
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Know  Your  Child’ 3 Teacherl 

One  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  P,-T.A.  is  to  develop 
better  understanding  between  teacher,  parent,  and  child.  This 
short  "thumb-nail  sketc;h”  of  your  child's  teacher  may  help  you 
become  better  acquainted.  A personal  visit  might  further  this 
relationship  and  help  your  child's  teacher  know  your  child's 
parent I 


SYDNEY  JOSEPH  BAKER,  eighth  grade  teacher  at  Oheb  Shalom, 
is  a graduate  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 
vdiere  he  received  his  B.S.  degree.  He  has  taught  in  the  public 
^ schools  of  Baltimore  County  since  1940  in  the  elementary  schools. 

He  has  taken  courses  at  the  University  of  Maryland  and  at 
Hopkins.  Mr.  Baker  was  confimed  at  Oheb  Shalom.  He  has 
studied  violin  at  Peabody  and  while  a student  there  was  a 
I member  of  the  Conservatory  Orchestra. 

JESSIE  ETELSON,  first  grade  teacher,  is  a grad\1ate  of 
the  Maryland  State  Teachers  College  and  has  also  received  a 
diploma  from  the  Department  of  Education.  She  has  done  ex- 
tensive  recreational  work,  has  substituted  and  taught  school 
for  several  years,  and  has  been  teaching  at  Oheb  Shalom  since 
1952.  Her  daughters  are  enrolled  at  our  Religious  School, 

SYLVIA  PEARL  FELDMAN,  fourth  grade  teacher,  is  working 
for  her  B.S.  degree  in  sociology  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
evening  division.  She  is  a secretary-administrative  assistant 
with  the  Air  Research  and  Development  Command.  Miss  Feldman 
spient  a year  in  Israel  and  is  now  continuing  her  Jewish  studies 
at  the  College  of  Jewish  Studies. 

KURT  FREUDENTHAL,  seventh  grade  teacher,  has  a daughter 
in  the  fourth  grade  of  Religious  School.  He  received  his 
Doctorate  in  Aäninistrative  Law  at  the  University  of  Wuerzburg, 
Germany,  and  his  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Administration  at 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  is  the  Chief 
Social  Worker  of  the  Veterans  Administration  Regional  Office; 
is  on  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Parent  Education  of  the 
Baltimore  Department  of  Education;  member  of  the  Camping 
, Committee  of  the  Board  of  the  Jewish  Community  Center;  chair- 

man  of  the  Government  Qnployees  Division  of  the  Associated 
Jewish  Charities.  Dr.  Freudenthal  is  past  chairman  of  the 
American  Association  of  Psychiatric  Social  Workers  in  Baltimore; 
an  executive  committee  member  of  the  Maryland  Chapter  of  the 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers.  He  is  the  author  of 
many  articles  in  his  professional  field.  He  has  taught  at 
Oheb  Shalom  since  1949• 
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P.-T.A.  Officers 

(1956־1955) 


President — 

MR.  NATHANIEL  GAMSE 

5006  Norwood  Ave.  (7),  Li.  2-5618 

Vice-president — 

MR.  SAMUEL  BERNSTEIN 

3930  Duvall  Ave.  (16),  Fo.  71410־ 

Vice-president — 

MR.  CHARLES  GUGGENHEIMER 

6202  Pimlico  Rd.  (9),  Fo.  71669־ 

V ic  e-pre  siden t — 

MR.  WILLIAM  AGETSTEIN 

5325  Cordelia  Ave.  (15),  Mo.  44752־ 

Recording  Secretary— 

MR.  HERBERT  MORSS 

5611  Haddon  Ave.  (7),  Mo.  43153־ 

Co.rresponding  Secretary — 

MRS.  SOL  ELLENSON 

2713  Mt.  Holly  St.  (16),  Fo.  75604־ 

Treasurer — 

MR.  SAMUEL  PERL 

3707  Dennlyn  Rd.  (15),  Fo.  74023־ 

Assistant  Treasurer — 

MR.  HAROLD  REES 

5709  Rockspring  Rd.  Mo.  41726־ 


Past  Presidents  of  the  P.-T.A. 

Dr.  Samuel  Friedman 
Mr.  David  Cohn 

Mr.  Maurice  Caplan,  ex-officio 
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BERNARD  MAZER,  fifth  grade  teacher,  is  a senior  at  the 
State  Teachers  College  at  Towson.  This  is  his  second  year  at 
Oheb  Shalom. 

ANNA  BELLE  MILLER,  merit  class  teacher,  graduated  from 
Towson  State  Teachers  College  in  June  1954,  majoring  in 
elonentary  education.  She  teaches  the  third  grade  at  School 
88  in  the  Baltimore  Public  School  system.  Miss  Miller  was 
confirmed  at  Oheb  Shalom  in  1948 . 

PAUL  P.  MILLER,  ninth  grade  teacher,  received  his 
diploma  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  his  B.S.  and  M.A.  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  is  at  present  working  on 
his  Ph.D.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
at  the  Baltimore  Junior  College.  This  is  his  third  year  at 
our  School. 

SYDNEY  LOIS  MILLER,  third  grade  teacher,  is  a junior 
at  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson.  This  is  her  first 
year  at  Oheb  Shalom. 

LEONA  S.  MORRIS,  teacher  of  the  tenth  grade  Confirma- 
tion  class,  is  very  active  in  the  Temple  Sisterhood  Career 
Group.  She  received  her  A.B.  at  Goucher  College  and  her 
M.A.  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  She  has  taken  sununer 
courses  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  Harvard  University, 
and  San  Francisco  State  College,  and  extension  courses  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  Goucher.  She  has  taught  at 
Oheb  Shalom  since  1945•  Miss  Morris  is  Dean  of  Women  and 
Instructor  in  Sociology  at  the  Baltimore  Junior  College. 

During  the  sxmuner  of  1955  she  did  a Television  series  on 
Station  WBAL-TV. 

HERBERT  MORSS,  new  enrichment  class  teacher,  received 
his  A.B.  and  M.A.  at  Boston  University  and  has  taken  addition- 
al  courses  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  has  taught  at 
Oheb  Shalom  for  five  years,  and  teaches  in  the  sixth  grade 
at  Park  School.  Mr.  Morss  serves  as  Recording  Secretary 
for  the  P.-T.A.  He  was  camp  director  for  his  private  camp 
during  the  summer  of  1955,  snd  has  his  own  family. 

SIGMUND  B.  PICKUS,  sixth  grade  teacher,  received  his 
B.S.  in  elementary  education  at  State  Teachers  College  at 
Towson.  He  is  now  working  on  his  Master's  degree  in  Education 
at  the  University  of  Marjdand.  Mr.  Pickus  is  a graduate  of 
the  Baltimore  Hebrew  College  where  he  received  his  diploma 
in  1948.  This  is  his  second  year  at  Oheb  Shalom. 
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JUNE  BETSY  GOLDEN,  third  grade  teacher,  is  teaching  at 
the  Fallstaff  Elementary  School.  Miss  Golden  is  a gradmte  of 
the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson.  She  has  been  at  Oheb 
Shalom  since  1953• 

NATHAN  HIRSH,  fifth  grade  teacher,  received  his  B.A. 
at  New  York  University  and  his  M.S.  at  Cortland  State  Teachers 
College.  He  has  taken  additional  courses  at  the  University 
of  Mandand  and  at  Hopkins.  He  has  taught  the  sixth  gi'ade  at 
the  Catonsville  Elementary  School  for  the  past  five  years  and 
at  Oheb  Shalom  for  the  past  three  years. 

FLORENCE  Al'IITA  HOROWITZ,  fifth  grade  teacher,  received 
her  B.A.  at  the  New  York  State  College  for  teachers.  She 
teaches  at  the  Dundalk  Elementary  School.  This  is  her  fourth 
year  at  the  Oheb  Shalom  Religious  School. 

HORTENSE  OCHS  KLUTZMAN,  second  grade  teacher,  represents 
the  third  generation  of  her  family  at  Temple  Oheb  Shalom.  Her 
grandparents  were  married  in  1877  by  its  first  ordained  rabbi. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Szold.  Mrs.  Klotzman  began  Oheb  Shalom  Religious 
School  at  the  age  of  seven,  was  confimed  at  Oheb  Shalom,  and 
has  been  teaching  here  for  over  thirty  years.  Always  active 
in  any  form  of  Temple  activity,  Mrs,  Klotzman  has  served  as 
a President  of  the  Sisterhood  and  is  at  present  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Sisterhood  Board.  She  is  a graduate  of  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers  College;  she  has  taken  summer  courses 
at  the  Joiins  Hopkins  University  and  after  school  demonstration 
classes  and  the  nursery  school  course  under  Mrs.  Leon  Ginsburg, 
receiving  a certificate  for  the  latter. 

ARTHUR  LITOFSKY,  sixth  grade  teacher,  received  his 
B.S.  at  the  University  of  Maryland  in  June  1954•  He  is  now 
attending  the  University  of  Maryland  Medical  School,  This  is 
his  second  year  at  the  Oheb  Shalom  Religious  School, 

MALCOLM  LEONARD  MARCUS,  fourth  grade  teacher,  received 
his  A.B.  at  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1950.  He  teaches 
the  sixth  grade  in  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools, 

JOSEPH  J.  MARCUS,  sixth  grade  teacher,  is  the  Scout 
Master  for  the  Temple  Oheb  Shalom  Boy  Scout  Troop  #97 • He 
has  several  sons  himself.  He  received  his  B.S,  at  the 
University  of  Washington  and  his  M.S,  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  He  is  a chemical  engineer  with  the  Army  Chemical 
Corps.  This  is  his  second  year  at  the  Oheb  Shalom  Religious 
School, 
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ANTOINETTE  RITA  TAFT-LOVITT,  first  grade  teacher,  was 
confirmed  at  Temple  Oheb  Shalom,  and  has  been  teaching  here 
for  eleven  years.  She  has  attended  Peabody  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  at  present  is  working  for  her  degree  there.  She 
has  taken  additional  courses  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the  Maryland  Institute  of  Art. 
She  has  headed  the  music  department  at  a girls'  camp,  and 
been  a director  at  the  Jewish  Educational  Alliance.  She  has 
sung  leading  roles  with  the  Chicago  and  Columbia  Opera 
Companies,  and  is  now  a private  piano  teacher.  She  attended 
the  College  of  Jewish  Studies  during  19541955־• 

SALLY  TUCKER,  second  grade  teacher,  is  a second  grade 
teacher  in  the  Baltimore  City  public  school  system.  She 
received  the  B.A.  degree  at  the  Baltimore  Junior  College  in 
February  1955  and  attended  State  Teachers  College  during  the 
1955  summer  session.  She  is  now  working  at  McCoy  College. 
This  is  her  first  year  at  Oheb  Shalom. 
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ATTEND  TEMPLE  SERVICES  WITH  YOUR  CHILD  - 
YOU'LL  BOTH  ENJOY  IT  MORE. 


1 
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WARREN  SAUL  POLAND,  eighth  grade  teacher,  is  a third 
year  medical  student  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  which 
university  he  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  1953•  This  is  his 
third  year  at  Oheb  Shalom. 

ARTHUR  ROCKLIN,  fourth  grade  teacher,  was  confirmed  at 
Temple  Oheb  Shalom.  He  attended  Johns  Hopkins  University 
where  he  did  his  pre-law  work,  and  he  is  now  enrolled  at  the 
Law  School  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  has  had  several 
years  experience  at  day  camps  and  last  summer  was  counselor 
at  a resident  camp.  Mr.  Rocklin  is  now  President  of  the 
Senior  Youth  Group  at  Oheb  Shalom.  This  is  his  third  year  as 
a teacher  at  Religious  School. 

WALTER  D.  RUBENSTEIN,  seventh  grade  teacher,  received 
his  B.A.  at  Brooklyn  College  and  his  LL.B.  at  the  New  York 
Law  School.  He  also  did  some  graduate  work  at  Brooklyn  College, 
Grad\xate  Division.  Mr.  Rubinstein  taught  at  East  End  Temple 
in  New  York  for  one  year  and  for  several  years  in  the  New  York 
City  public  schools.  At  present  he  is  Claims  Policy  Examiner 
with  the  Social  Security  Administration.  He  has  one  child. 

This  is  his  first  year  on  the  staff  of  Oheb  Shalom. 

LEROSE  SACKERMAN,  third  grade  teacher,  has  a child  in 
the  second  grade  of  Religious  School.  She  attended  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  has  done  social  service  work  with 
children  through  the  Department  of  Recreation.  She  and  her 
family  have  always  been  active  in  Sisterhood  and  other  Temple 
organizations.  Mrs.  Sackerman  was  past  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary  of  the  P.-T.A.  She  was  confirmed  at  Temple  Oheb  Shalom 
and  has  been  teaching  in  the  Religious  School  for  twenty-four 
years. 

PAULA  SALGANIK,  second  grade  teacher,  is  a senior  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  She  should  receive  her  B.A.  from 
the  University  of  Maryland  in  February  1956  and  she  plans  to 
teach  in  the  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools  at  that  time.  She 
was  confirmed  in  our  Temple.  This  is  Miss  Salganik's  fifth 
year  on  our  teaching  staff.  She  has  also  been  a counsellor 
at  day  camps. 

SYLVIA  SANDBERG,  Kindergarten  teacher,  has  had  two 
children  confirmed  at  Temple  Oheb  Shalom.  She  has  been  active 
on  the  Temple  Sisterhood  Board.  This  is  her  sixth  year  at 
Oheb  Shalom  Religious  School.  At  present  she  is  teaching  at 
the  Talmudical  Academy. 
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EXTRA-CURRICUUJl  ACTIVITY  DATES; 


Your  P.-T.A.  is  again  offering  extra-curricular 
activities  to  the  childY«n  of  the  Religious  School.  There 
is  professional  instruction  in  Beginner's  and  Advanced  Ball 
Room  Dancing  taught  by  the  Ted  Cochell  Studios  for  Dancing; 

Miss  Lou  Ann  Gallanor  from  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  giving 
instruction  in  Dramatics;  Arts  and  Crafts  is  taught  by  Mr, 
Raymond  Peper  from  the  Maryland  Institute.  The  fee  is  $15 
for  the  year  and  includes  dessert  and  drinks  which  are  furnish- 
ed  by  the  P.-T.A.  and  served  immediately  at  the  close  of 
school  on  alternate  Sundays.  The  classes  run  from  12:30  until 
2:00  F.M.  £1nd  have  been  very  successful  for  the  past  two 
years . 


This  year  a new  group  called  "Club  Thirteen",  a 
bowling  league,  is  being  formed  for  thirteen  year  olds, 
exclusively.  Any  child  now  thirteen  or  thirteen  years  old 
before  Dec.  31,  1955,  is  eligible  to  join  for  the  season. 

This  group  v;ill  meet  at  the  Forest  Park  Alleys  at  two  o'clock 
for  the  same  price  as  the  other  activities  for  the  fifteen 
Sundays . 


Activity  days  are  as  follows: 

October  23,  1955 
November  6,  1955 
November  20,  1955 
December  4>  1955 
December  18,  1955 
January  8,  1956 
January  15,  1956 
January  29,  1956 
February  5,  1956 
February  19,  1956 
March  4,  1956 
March  11,  1956 
April  15,  1956 
April  29,  1956 
May  6,  1956 
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P.-T.A.  Calendar  of  Events 


CALENDAR  OF  IMPORTANT  DATES  FOR  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

1956־1955 

Sunday,  Sept, 18 — New  Year's  Children  Service,  9:30  A.M. 

Monday,  Sept. 26— Day  of  Atonement  Children's  Service,  12:30  P.M. 
Friday,  Oct. 7 — Consecration  of  Kindergarten  Children,  7:30  P.M. 
Saturday,  Oct. 8 — Children's  Harvest  Service,  10:00  A.M. 

Sunday,  Dec. 18 — Chanukah  Celebration 

Sunday,  Dec. 26  and  Jan. 2 — Religious  School  Mid-Winter  Vacation 
Sunday,  Feb. 26— Purim  Carnival 
Sunday,  Mar. 25 — Children's  Model  Seder 

Friday,  Mar. 30 — Religious  School  High  School  Graduation, 8 :15  P.M. 
Sunday,  Apr.l — Religious  School  Passover  Vacation 
Wednesday,  May  16 — Confirmation  Exercises  (Shevuoth  Service) 

9:30  A.M. 

Sxmday,  May  27 — Closing  of  Religious  School  and  Annual  P.-T.A. 

Picnic 

Note:  Birthday  blessings  are  offered  for  our  children  on 
the  first  Sabbath  of  the  month  from  October  through  June. 

On  Saturdays,  November  5,  December  3,  February  4,  March  3 
and  April  7,  special  Children's  Services  for  the  6th  through  the 
10th  grades  will  be  held  in  the  Temple.  Younger  children  are 
welcome  with  their  ;Darents. 

P.-T.A.  BOARD  MEETING  DATES: 

The  executive  board  meetings  are  usually  held  at  8:15  P.M. 
in  the  library  of  the  William  Rosenau  Building.  The  officers, 
committee  heads,  and  class  mothers  are  invited  to  all  of  these 
meetings. 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1955 
Tuesday,  December  6,  1955 
Tuesday,  March  6,  1956 
Tuesday,  April  24,  1956 

REGULAR  P.-T.A.  MEETING  DATES; 

Your  executive  board  is  trying  to  plan  interesting  meet- 
ings  to  stiraxxlate  all  parents.  Attendance  at  these  evening 
events  also  provide  that  "golden  opportunity"  for  a ;»rent- 
teacher  conference,  either  before  or  after  the  general  meeting. 
Consult  your  Temple  Topics  for  further  information  concerning 
these  events. 

Siuiday,  Oct. 16,  1955 — Three-way  evening  on  Know  Your 

Religious  School.  8:00  P.M. 

Sunday,  Jan. 29,  1956 — Sixth  Annual  Supper  Meeting,  6:30  P.M. 
Sunday,  Mar. 18,  1956 — Annual  Sp>ring  Dance,  9:00  P.M. 

Sunday,  Apr. 8,  1956 — Closing  meeting  and  election  of 

officers,  8:00  P.M. 
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ANTOINETTE  RITA  TAFT-LOVITT,  first  grade  teacher,  was 
confirmed  at  Temple  Oheb  Shalom,  and  has  been  teaching  here 
for  eleven  years.  She  has  attended  Peabody  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  at  present  is  working  for  her  degree  there.  She 
has  taken  additional  courses  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the  Maryland  Institute  of  Art. 
She  has  headed  the  music  department  at  a girls'  camp,  and 
been  a director  at  the  Jewish  Educational  Alliance.  She  has 
sung  leading  roles  with  the  Chicago  and  Columbia  Opera 
Companies,  and  is  now  a private  piano  teacher.  She  attended 
the  College  of  Jewish  Studies  during  1954-1955• 

SALLY  TUCKER,  second  grade  teacher,  is  a second  grade 
teacher  in  the  Baltimore  City  public  school  system.  She 
received  the  B.A.  degree  at  the  Baltimore  Junior  College  in 
February  1955  and  attended  State  Teachers  College  during  the 
1955  summer  session.  She  is  now  working  at  McCoy  College. 
This  is  her  first  year  at  Oheb  Shalom. 
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ATTEND  TEMPLE  SERVICES  WITH  YOUR  CHILD  - 
YOU'LL  BOTH  ENJOY  IT  MORE. 


1 
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WARREN  SAUL  POLAND,  eighth  grade  teacher,  is  a third 
year  medical  student  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  which 
university  he  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  1953•  This  is  his 
third  year  at  Oheb  Shalom. 

ARTHUR  ROCKLIN,  fourth  grade  teacher,  was  confirmed  at 
Temple  Oheb  Shalom.  He  attended  Johns  Hopkins  University 
where  he  did  his  pre-law  work,  and  he  is  now  enrolled  at  the 
Law  School  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  has  had  several 
years  experience  at  day  camps  and  last  summer  was  counselor 
at  a resident  camp.  Mr.  Rocklin  is  now  President  of  the 
Senior  Youth  Group  at  Oheb  Shalom.  This  is  his  third  year  as 
a teacher  at  Religious  School, 

WALTER  D.  RUBENSTEIN,  seventh  grade  teacher,  received 
his  B.A.  at  Brooklyn  College  and  his  LL.B.  at  the  New  York 
Law  School.  He  also  did  some  graduate  work  at  Brooklyn  College, 
Graduate  Division.  Mr.  Phibinstein  taught  at  East  End  Temple 
in  New  York  for  one  year  and  for  several  years  in  the  New  York 
City  public  schools.  At  present  he  is  Claims  Policy  Examiner 
with  the  Social  Security  Administration.  He  has  one  child. 

This  is  his  first  year  on  the  staff  of  Oheb  Shalom, 

LEROSE  SACKERMAN,  third  grade  teacher,  has  a child  in 
the  second  grade  of  Religious  School,  She  attended  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  has  done  social  service  work  with 
children  through  the  Department  of  Recreation.  She  and  her 
family  have  always  been  active  in  Sisterhood  and  other  Temple 
organizations.  Mrs.  Sackerman  was  past  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary  of  the  P.-T.A.  She  was  confirmed  at  Temple  Oheb  Shalom 
and  has  been  teaching  in  the  Religious  School  for  twenty-four 
years. 

PAULA  SALGANIK,  second  grade  teacher,  is  a senior  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  She  should  receive  her  B.A.  from 
the  University  of  Maryland  in  February  1956  and  she  plans  to 
teach  in  the  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools  at  that  time.  She 
was  confirmed  in  our  Temple.  This  is  Miss  Salganik's  fifth 
year  on  our  teaching  staff.  She  has  also  been  a counsellor 
at  day  camps, 

SYLVIA  SANDBERG,  Kindergarten  teacher,  has  had  two 
children  confirmed  at  T«nple  Oheb  Shalom.  She  has  been  active 
on  the  Temple  Sisterhood  Board.  This  is  her  sixth  year  at 
Oheb  Shalom  Religious  School.  At  present  she  is  teaching  at 
the  Talmudical  Academy, 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITY  DATES: 


Your  P.-T.A.  is  again  offering  extra-curricular 
activities  to  the  children  of  the  Religious  School.  There 
is  professional  instruction  in  Beginner's  and  Advanced  Ball 
Room  Dancing  taught  by  the  Ted  Cochell  Studios  for  Dancing; 

Miss  Lou  Ann  Gallanor  from  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  giving 
instruction  in  Dramatics;  Arts  and  Crafts  is  taught  by  Mr, 
Raymond  Peper  from  the  Maryland  Institute.  The  fee  is  $15 
for  the  year  and  includes  dessert  and  drinks  which  are  furnish— 
ed  by  the  P.-T.A.  and  served  immediately  at  the  close  of 
school  on  alternate  Sundays.  The  classes  run  from  12:30  until 
2:00  P.M.  and  have  been  very  successful  for  the  past  two 
years . 

This  year  a new  group  called  "Club  Thirteen",  a 
bowling  league,  is  being  formed  for  thirteen  year  olds, 
exclusively.  Any  child  now  thirteen  or  thirteen  years  old 
before  Dec.  31,  1955,  is  eligible  to  join  for  the  season. 

This  group  will  meet  at  the  Forest  Park  Alleys  at  two  o'clock 
for  the  same  price  as  the  other  activities  for  the  fifteen 
Sxmdays . 

Activity  days  are  as  follows: 

October  23,  1955 
November  6,  1955 
November  20,  1955 
December  4,  1955 
December  18,  1955 
January  8,  1956 
January  15,  1956 
January  29,  1956 
February  5,  1956 
February  19,  1956 
March  4,  1956 
March  11,  1956 
April  15,  1956 
April  29,  1956 
May  6,  1956 
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P.-T.A.  Calendar  of  Events 


CALENDAR  OF  IMPORTANT  DATES  FOR  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

1955-1956 

Sunday,  Sept. 18— New  Year's  Children  Service,  9:30  A.M. 

Monday,  Sept. 26 — Day  of  Atonement  Children's  Service,  12:30  P.M. 
Friday,  Oct. 7 — Consecration  of  Kindergarten  Children,  7:30  P.M. 
Saturday,  Oct. 8 — Children's  Harvest  Service,  10:00  A.M. 

Sunday,  Dec. 18 — Chanukah  Celebration 

Sunday,  Dec. 26  and  Jan. 2 — Religious  School  Mid-Winter  Vacation 
Sunday,  Feb. 26— Purim  Carnival 
Sunday,  Mar. 25 — Children's  Model  Seder 

Friday,  Mar. 30 — Religious  School  High  School  Gradual ion, 8 :15  P.M. 
Sunday,  Apr.l — Religious  School  Passover  Vacation 
Wednesday,  May  16 — Confirmation  Exercises  (Shevuoth  Service) 

9:30  A.M. 

Sunday,  May  27 — Closing  of  Religious  School  and  Annual  P.-T.A. 

Picnic 

Note:  Birthday  blessings  are  offered  for  our  children  on 
the  first  Sabbath  of  the  month  from  October  through  June. 

On  Saturdays,  November  5,  December  3,  February  4,  March  3 
and  April  7,  special  Children's  Services  for  the  6th  through  the 
10th  grades  will  be  held  in  the  Temple.  Younger  children  are 
welcome  with  their  parents. 

P.-T.A.  BOARD  MEETING  DATES: 

The  executive  board  meetings  are  usually  held  at  8:15  P.M. 
in  the  library  of  the  William  Rosenau  Building.  The  officers, 
committee  heads,  and  class  mothers  are  invited  to  all  of  these 
meetings . 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1955 
Tuesday,  December  6,  1955 
Tuesday,  March  6,  1956 
Tuesday,  April  24,  1956 

REGULAR  P.-T.A.  MEETING  DATES: 

Your  executive  board  is  trying  to  plan  interesting  meet- 
ings  to  stimulate  all  ;>arents.  Attendance  at  these  evening 
events  also  provide  that  "golden  opportunity"  for  a parent- 
teacher  conference,  either  before  or  after  the  general  meeting. 
Consult  your  Temole  Topics  for  further  information  concerning 
these  events. 

Sxanday,  Oct.  16,  1955 — Three-way  evening  on  Know  Your 

Religious  School.  8:00  P.M. 

S\1nday,  Jan. 29,  1956 — Sixth  Annual  Supper  Meeting,  6:30  P.M. 
Sunday,  Mar. 18,  1956 — Annual  Spring  Dance,  9:00  P.M. 

Sunday,  Apr. 8,  1956 — Closing  meeting  and  election  of 

officers,  8:00  P-.M. 
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P.-T.A.  COMMITTEES 


Coordinator  and  Committee  SupervlgQJt 

Mr.  Charles  Guggenheimer 

6202  Pimlico  Road  (9)  Fo.  7-1669 

Hospitality  Committee 

Honorary  Chairmen;  ״onn 

Mrs.  Abraham  D.  Shaw,  6810  Cross  Country  Blyd.  (15),  Ro. 4-0399 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Grobani,  2405  Linden  Ayenue  (17),  La.  3-3974 

Chairmen;  . ,,  , _״״/ 

Dr.  andi  Mrs.  Samuel  Friedman,  4215  Ethland  Ave.  Mo.  4-7306 

Committee; 

Mrs.  Samuel  Goldheim,  2603  Talbot  Road, (16),  Fo.  7-4268 
Mrs.  Milton  Brown,  3922  Rosecrest  Ayenue  (15),  Ro.  4-0168 
Mrs.  Leonard  Sackerman,  Alhambra  Apts.  (17),  1*•  3-3583 

ProgivMi  Committee; 

Mrt^^lliam  Agetstein,  5325  Cordelia  Ave.  (15), 

Mr.  Samuel  Bernstein,  3930  Duvall  Ave.  (16),  Fo.  7-1410 

Publicity  Committee i 

ohaicaaii!  ,,..v  ״ ״ 

Mrs.  Abraham  King,  5333  Cordelia  Ave.  (15),  Fo.  7-2186 

ז-זז ce  Chairmen; 

Mrs.  H.  Reinhard,  3416  Garrison  Blvd.  (16),  Li.  2-^36 
Mrs.  Albert  Friendlich,  3937  Duvall  Ave.  (15)  Fo.  7-3479 

Sisteriiood  Representativa• 

Mrs.  Albert  Thaler,  3627  Forest  Hill  Rd.  Wi.  4-2365 
F■רctra-curricular  Activities  CommltWe• 

Mrt^HOT^  Wallach,  3412  Forest  Park  Ave.  (15),  Fo.  7-2234 

Mrs^  Fred^^^n,  3627  Liberty  Heights  Ave.  Fo.  7-5005 
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Just  Before  the  Ninth  Annual  P.-T.A.  Religious  School 
Picnic  at  Leakin  Park  on  The  Closing  Day  of  Religious  School 

May  27,  1956 
or 

Jest  Before  the  Picnic 
(with  apologies  to  Eugene  Field) 

We're  gonna  have  a picnic  an'  its  gonna  be  in  May, 

There'll  be  grub  to  eat,  balloons  to  bust,  and  lots  of  games 

to  play; 

We  boys  get  to  wear  blue  jeans,  the  girls  show  up  in  shorts-- 
VJithout  them  starchy  crinolines  they  play  much  better  sports. 

There's  always  cokes  an'  free  icecream  an•  a prize  for  the 

best  at  ball. 

So  come  along  an'  bat  a few,  there's  Ple^^y  of  room  for  all; 
'Course  everyone's  invited,  each  year--Ri^LIGIUUoL  . 

;^1ןן  jest  before  the  picnic  I'm  as  good  as  I kin  bei 

I don't  forget  my  charity  then,  nor  the  En  Kelohenu  Hymn, 
Though  ray  voice  is  kinda  croaky  an'  my  memory's  usually  dm. 
An'  I even  learn  my  Hebrew  like  an  Honor  Roll  "brain"  would, 
'Til  Mom  sighs  to  Dad,  "He'll  make  it  yeti  Oh,  if  he  only 

could. . . I" 

So  look  for  me,  'cause  I'll  be  there  a-rearin'  for  to  play— 
not  the  one  to  disappoint  our  generous  P.-T.A'. 

Yep,  most  the  time,  the  whole  year  round,  there  ain't  no 

ants  on  me. 

But  jest  before  the  picnic  I'm  as  good  as  I kin  bei 


5000  Norwood  Ave.  Ro.  76755־ 
Mr.  Alan  Eisenberg,  3803  Woodbine  Ave.  Mo.  4-1762 
Mr.  Sol  Ellenson,  2713  Mt.  Holly  St.  Fo.  75604־ 
Mr.  David  Cohn,  4005  Kathland  Ave.  Fo.  77700־ 

Mr.  Joseph  Henriques,  2700  Violet  Ave.  Fo.  77341־ 
Mr.  Daniel  Spiector,  2607  Talbot  Rd.  }to.  41880־ 


Class  Mother  List 

(56־1955) 

Good  class  mother  organization  is  the  "key"  to  a vinited 
P,-T.A.  general  membership.  The  class  mother  is  the  direct 
liaison  between  the  teacher  and  the  parent.  She  makes  phone 
calls  before  each  meeting  to  the  parents  on  her  list.  She 
assists  her  grade  teacher  at  every  Regular  Meeting  to  intro- 
duce  parents  to  the  teacher  and  to  limit  lengthy  discussions, 
if  necessary.  She  makes  a point  of  attending  every  Board 
meeting.  Teachers  should  feel  free  to  call  on  their  class 
mothers  for  any  assistance  needed  at  any  time.  Parents 
should  also  call  their  "key  mothers"  !׳riienever  necessary.  Make 
it  a point  to  meet  vour  class  mother.  These  gracious  ladies 
are  there  to  serve  youl  Our  provisional  class  mother  list  is 
printed  below: 

Committee  of  Class  Mothers: 

Head  of  Class  Mothers; 

Mrs,  Norman  Block,  3514  Jo  Ann  Dr.  01.  36290־ 

Supervisors; 

Mrs.  Lionel  Black,  4005  Bareva  Rd.  (15)  Li.  27750־ 

Mrs,  C.  M.  Guggenheimer,  6202  Pimlico  Rd.  (9)  Fo.  71669־ 

Mrs.  Ben  Neuhaus,  3312  Greenvale  Rd,  (8)  Hu.  6-7126 
Mrs.  Bernard  Snyder,  4104  Garrison  Blvd.  Fo.  74087־ 

Mrs.  Ernest  Sundhelm,  3312  Menlo  Dr.  (15)  Ro.  41172־ 

Class  Mothers; 

Mrs.  Marvin  Jafee,  3935  Duvall  Ave,  (16)  Fo,  76328־ 

Mrs.  Morton  I.  Wolf son,  5813  Gist  Ave.  (15)  Li,  2-3021 
Mrs.  Elwood  Fink,  3804  Glen  Ave,  (15)  Ro.  42799־ 

Mrs.  Frank  Klein,  3715  Cold  Spring  Lane  (15)  Fo.  77938־ 

Mrs.  Milton  Brown,  3922  Rosecrest  Ave.  (15)  Ro,  40168־ 

Mrs.  Manuel  Hyatt,  Marlborough  Apts.  (17)  Ma.  38202־ 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Cohen,  2529  Ellamont  St.  (16)  Fo.  73438־ 

Mrs.  Bernard  Norwitz,  4020  Grantley  Rd.  (15)  Fo.  71283־ 

Mrs.  A.  Jesse  Davis,  4200  Newbem  Ave.  (15)  Li.  2-1624 

Mrs.  Howard  T.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  2516  Linden  Ave. (17)  La.  38198־ 

Mrs.  Nathan  Hendler,  5815  Gist  Ave.  (15)  Mo.  49165־ 

Mrs.  Hirsh  Julius,  3810  Penhurst  Ave.  (15)  Li.  2-0455 
Mrs.  Mendel  Weis,  3104  Leighton  Ave.  (15)  La.  37932־ 

Mrs.  David  Kauftaan,  4903  Edgemere  Ave.  (15)  Li.  2-4910 
Mrs.  Louis  Berlin,  3400  Alto  Rd.  (16)  Mo.  42396־ 
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Committee  for  Children's  P.־T.A.  Dancaa: 

Chairman; 

Mrs.  Philip  Aaronson,  5000  Norwood  Ave.  (7),  Fo.  76755־ 

Vice  Chairman; 

Mrs.  Hyman  Berkoff,  2405  Chelsea  Terrace,  Fo.  74730־ 

Refreshment  Committee; 

Chairman  of  annual  supper  meeting; 

Mr.  Albert  Cohen,  5603  Wesley  Ave.,  Fo.  74068־ 

Chairman  of  regular  meeting! 

Mrs.  Albert  Friendlich,  3937  Duvall  Ave.  (15),  Fo.  73479־ 
Chairman  of  P.-T.A.  Institutes: 

Mrs.  Manuel  Hyatt,  Marlboro  Apts.  (17),  Ma.  3-4300 
Chairman  of  Faculty  Suppers  and  Limcheon; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Henriques,  2700  Violet  Ave.,  Fo,  77341־ 
Committee  Members; 

Mrs.  Bernard  Baiser,  3306  Tioga  Parkway,  Ma.  3־1525־W 
Mrs.  Milton  Bi'own,  3922  Rosecrest  Ave.  (15),  Ro.  40168־ 

Mrs,  Howard  Caplan,  2908  Fendall  Road  (7),  Mo.  41889־ 

Mrs.  Nathan  Freedm^,  3911  Woodbine  Ave. (7),  Li.  2-1937 
Mrs.  Frank  Klein,  3715  W.  Cold  Spring  Lane  ^5),  Fo.  77938־ 

Mrs.  Walter  Laupheimer,  6208  Winner  Ave, (15),  Ro.  4-2322 
Mrs.  Julius  Schwarz,  4236  Norfolk  Ave,  Li.  2-2491 
MiTS.  Regina  Hyman,  4124  Norfolk  Ave.,  Fo.  77544־ 

Art  Contest! 

Chairman; 

Mrs.  Jerome  Robinson,  4900  Poe  Ave.  (15),  Mo.  4-5628 
Committee ; 

Mrs.  Howard  Caplan,  2908  Fendall  Road  (7),  Mo.  41889־ 

Mrs.  Harry  Kaplan,  827  Li^t  Street  Sa.  72648־ 

Mrs.  E.  Lewy,  5508  Pimlico  Road  (16),  Li.  2-1221 

Dance  Committee: 

Chalmaq! 

Mr.  William  Agetstein,  5325  Cordelia  Ave.  Mo.  44752־ 

Committee  Members! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Block,  3514  Jo  Ann  Drive  01,  36290־ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Cohn,  4005  Kathland  Av.  Fo.  77700־ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  Germaine,  6314  Pearce  Ave.  Ro.  40124־ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Eisenberg,  3803  Woodbine  Ave.  (16)  Mo.  41762־ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hany  Kaplan,  827  Light  St.  Sa.  72648־ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Ottenheimer,  4107  Lowell  Dr,  Hu.  6-7330 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Rees,  5709  Rockspring  Rd.  Mo.  41726־ 

Picnic  Committee! 

chfljijptan: 

Mr.  Charles  Guggenheimer,  6202  Pimlico  Road  Fo.  7-1669 
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The  Annual  Art  Contest 

Every  year  the  P.— T.A.  sponsors  an  Art  Contest  to  en— 
courage  the  children  of  the  Religious  School  in  an  artistic 
endeavor  of  some  Religious  connection. 

Last  year's  impressive  display  for  all  the  entries  hung 
in  the  Auditoriim  at  Purihi  time  for  everyone  to  see.  It  was 
a very  successf\11  exhibition  and  showed  xmlimited  talent  among 
our  children  at  Oheb  Shalom. 

The  rules  of  this  year' 3 contest,  xmder  the  supervision 
of  Mrs.  Jerome  Robinson,  will  be  annoxinced  at  a later  date. 
Appropriate  prizes  will  be  awarded.  Look  for  further  re- 
minders  of  the  Art  Contest  posted  airoxuid  Religious  School, 
on  Flyers,  and  in  your  Temple  Topics.  Encourage  your  children 
to  participate  in  this  broadening  scope'. 

i 


Mrs.  Alec  Arenson,  4009  Grantley  Rd.  (15)  Mo.  4-9125 
Mrs.  Samuel  Smith,  3903  W.  Cold  Spring  Lane  (15)  Mo.  4-730Ö 
Mrs.  Albert  Caplan,  4017  Bareva  Rd.  (15)  Mo.  4-2066 
Mrs.  Hilf01־d  Caplan,  3909  Clarinth  Rd.  (15)  Ro.  4-3537 
Mrs.  Samuel  Bernstein,  4108  Falstaff  Rd.  (15)  Ro.  4-1448 
Mrs,  Martin  Herman,  2704  Talbot  Rd,  (16)  Li.  2-7434 
Mrs.  Harry  L.  Cohen,  5622  Chrysler  Ave.  Mo.  4-2389 
Mrs.  Bernard  D.  Baiser,  3306  Tioga  Pkwy.  (15)  Ma.  3-1525-W 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Goldbloom,  6309  Wirt  Ave.  (15)  Ro.  4-2570 
Mrs.  Harry  Kaplan,  827  Light  St.  (30)  Sa.  7-2648 
!■Irs.  Manfred  Mann,  2908  Forest  Glen  Ave.  (7)  Mo,  4-8622 
Mrs.  Walter  laupheimer,  6302  Winner  Ave.  (15)  Ro.  4-2322 
Mrs.  Joseph  Henriques,  2700  Violet  Ave.  (15)  Fo.  7-7341 
Mrs.  Peter  B.  Neborsky,  5345  Cordelia  Ave.  ^5)  Fo.  7-1856 
Mrs.  Meyer  Chapnick,  5015  Sunset  Rd.  (15)  Mo.  4-2525 
Mrs.  Sol  Sandler,  640?  Laurel  Drive  (7)  Hu.  6-3941 
Mrs,  Alvin  D.  Fisher,  3656  Forest  Garden  Ave,  WINDSOR  1141 
Mrs.  Julius  Pintzuk,  4001  Wabash  Ave.  (15)  Fo.  7-3646 
Mrs.  Jack  Matisoff,  5710  Rockspring  Rd.  Fo.  7-3170 


I have  a little  conscience 
That  goes  everywhere  with  me; 

I went  with  him  to  Temple  Once, 
Now  we  go  regxxlarlvl 
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Happy  Children 

by 

Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman 


What  makes  a happy  child?  This  is  a question  which  parents 
have  been  asking  for  many  years.  Theories  are  in  abundance  and 
psychologists  have  issued  \1ntold  numbers  of  pamphlets  and  tracts 
which  deal  with  just  this  problem.  And  yet,  although  the  sit- 
uation  varies  with  each  child,  each  of  the  answers  bring  to  the 
fore  certain  basic  ingredients  vdiich  combine  to  make  the  child 
happy  amd  contented.  These  are  the  need  for  affection,  the 
necessary  feeling  for  security  and  the  need  for  parents  who  are 
concerned  with  the  spiritual  and  physical  welfare  of  the  child. 
All  these  aspects  of  the  child's  happiness  can  be  summarized 
in  one  word:  interest  I The  boy  or  girl  who  feels  that  his 
parents  are  interested  and  concerned  with  his  person  aind 
activities  will,  more  likely  than  not,  look  at  the  world  with 
satisfied  and  peaceful  mien  and  we  may  consider  the  child  to 
be  "happy". 

This  matter  of  interest  is  of  vital  concern  to  us  here  at 
the  Oheb  Shalom  Religious  School.  All  too  frequently  we  find 
parents  whose  attitude  suggests  that  they  want  their  child  to 
learn  something  of  an  ancient  and  honored  religion  which  happens 
to  be  called  "Judaism".  That  this  faith  has  a real  and  vital 
relationship  to  present  day  living  is  a fact  which  completely 
and,  often,  deliberately,  escapes  them.  The  child  is  sent  not 
so  much  to  learn  but  to  "be  present"  and  fulfill  an  obligation 
which  the  parent  considers  necessary.  The  child,  rightly, 
asks;  why  should  I go  to  Temple  to  worship  if  my  parents  lack 
the  interest;  why  need  I hear  of  customs  and  ceremonies  if  my 
parents  neglect  them;  why  should  I read  of  Jewish  matters  if 
my  home  is  devoid  of  Jewish  content?  The  future  of  this  child, 
Jewishly  speaking,  is  all  too  evident:  he  shall  be  lost  to  our 
cause  and  shall  lack  the  faith  to  sustain  him  in  years  to  come. 

Tiiere  are,  of  course,  other  parents  as  well;  these  we 
need  not  commend  for  their  reward  is  in  their  hearts.  They 
take  a lively  interest  in  their  child's  education  and  never  miss 
an  opportunity  to  share  in  his  religious  experiences.  These 
parents  know  the  value  of  a living  faith  as  they  bring  Judaism 
into  their  homes  and  lives  and  hearts.  The  child  of  these 
parents  knows  that  his  work  at  religious  school  is  important 
and  of  immense  value;  he  will  come  to  us  gladly  and  with  eager 
anticipation  of  the  day's  activities.  There  is  no  question  in 
our  mind  that  this  child  shall  be  happy  in  his  home,  strong  in 
his  faith  and  of  worth  in  his  daily  life. 
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JEWISH  LIFE 


HOW  TO  READ  HEBREW 

MORDECAI  I.  SOLOFF 

Department  of  Reform  Jewish  Education 

of  the 

BOARD  OF  JEWISH  EDUCATION 

1201  Futaw  PL,  ♦ ♦ Baltimore  17,  Maryland 


The  Hebrew  Alphabet 

Note  1 : In  Hebrew  we  read  from  the  right  hand  toward  the  left.  Here 

we  begin 

"*אבבגדהוזחטיכ כ 

CH  K Y T CH  Z V H D G V B Silent 
as  in  as  in 

Chanookaw  Chanookaw 
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Note  5:  Other  sounds,  like  “a”,  are  placed  underneath.  Thus: 


ay=— 

1 = — aw  = — 

• T 

a = — 

oo  = — 

— 

as  in 

as  in  ‘ 

as  in  as  in 

as  in 

as  in 

Silent 

bed 

day 

fn  saw 

arm 

poor  or 

Vowel 

or 

foot 

machine 

Note  6:  When  the  silent  vowel  (— ) is  placed  alongside  — , — or  — , 
it  means  that  the  letter  is  to  be  read  quickly  and  not  accented. 

Thus:  - = T = t:  V = v: 

« 

without  without  without 

accent  accent  accent 

Note  7:  One  vowel  o is  a dot  (— ) placed  slightly  to  the  left  and  over 
the  letter.  (For  example: עש ה  = o-se) 

Note  8:  If  the  letter  “1”  follows  a consonant  having  another  vowel, 
then  is  to  be  read  “vo”.  (For  example:  = Mits-ws). 

Note  9:  If  the  letter  ^ has  another  vowel  with  it,  then  “1”  is  read  “v”. 
(For  example:  n12i  = tsi-raw). 

Note  10:  If  the  letter  “י”  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a word  and  has  wo 
vowel  underneath  or  alongside,  then  “י”  is  silent.  (For  example: 
לדי  = yaw-dawv).  At  the  end  of  a word  “י”  is  sounded.  (For 
example :  יל י  = yaw-da-y ) . 

Note  11:  If  the  letter  ש follows  a letter  having  no  vowel  underneath 
or  alongside,  the  letter  before  is  given  the  vowel  “o”..'(For 
example: מש ה  = mo-she). 

Note  12:  If  the  letter  ש occurs  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  a 
word,  and  has  no  vowel  underneath  or  alongside,  it  is  read  “so”. 
(For  example: שב ע  = so-va). 
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Here  we  finish 

למנסעפפצקרששתת*" 

ST  SSHRKTSF  P Silent  S N M L 

as  in 
cats 


Note  2:  In  Hebrew  we  have  no  capital  letters.  At  the  end  of  words, 
the  following  letters  change  slightly  in  appearance.  Thus: 

כ-ך כ- ך מ- ם נ- ן פ- ף צ- ץ 

TS  F N M CH  K 


Note  3:  Certain  Hebrew  letters  look  alike.  Note  the  differences. 


\ר 

R 

Note  the 
Roundness 


S 

Note  the 
slant 

/»ע 

Silent 

Straight 


\ד 

D 

Note  the 
f7ent 


M (final) 
slant  is 
missing 


צ^י 

Ts 

Twisis 


1 


היי 

H 

Open 


1*^ 

o 

Over 


ג 


\ ־ / 

G N 
Groove  No 
Groove 


חיי 

CH 
(as  in 

Chanookaw) 

closed 

ף<- 

oo 

Through 

the 

Center 

\ 

ש 

Sh 

Dot  is 
right 


r 

ט 

T 

Top  is 
open 

B 

Note  the 
f>ack 


/ 

ש 

s 

Dot  is 
left 


V 


מ 

j 

M 

Bottom 
is  open 

^כ 

K 

Note  the 
Curve 

Z 


Zigzags  Fertical 


Note  4:  Hebrew  has -five  vowels  (letters  like  o or  oo)  that  are  placed 
aZowgsfJe  consonants  (letters  like  צ or  ב).  They  are: 


e = י— 

ay  = י— 

* = 

oo  = ו 

0 = 1 

as  in 

as  in 

as  in 

as  in 

as  in 

bed 

day 

machine 

t i % . ־ 

poor 

so 

L 
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Note  13:  “il”  at  the  end  of  a word  is  read  “ach”.  (For  example: 
לוח  = lu-ach). 

Note  14:  “!1”  at  the  end  of  a word  is  read  “ah”.  (For  example: 
אלוה  = e-lo-ah). 

Note  15:יהו ה  or י י  is  always  read  “Adonoy”. 

Note  16: יהר ה  is  always  read  — E-lo-him  (It  occurs  very  rarely). 

Note  17:  When  two  silent  vowels  (-; — r־)  follow  each  other  in  the 
middle  of  a word,  the  first  letter  is  always  joined  to  the  preceding 
syllable,  and  the  second  letter  is  always  joined  to  the  next  syllable. 
(For  example: ישמר ו  = Yi5Ä-m’roo). 

Note  18:  At  the  end  of  a word,  the  letter  ה without  any  vowel  is 
silent.  (For  example: עש ה  = aw-saw). 


Board  of  Jewish  Education 
1201  Eutaw  Place 


Baltimore,  Md• 


J 


November,  1952 


Introduction 


Teaching  mechanical  reading  of  Hebrew  is  a must  in  the  Hebrew  School  of 

today,  just  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  growing  trend  toward  directly  associating  the  reading  of  Hebrev/  v/ith 
meaning,  even  at  the  very  outset,  is  a happy  development.  It  should  become  a 
strong  factor  in  the  modernization  and  intensification  of  instruction  and  in  ere- 
ating  greater  interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and  their  parents_. 
Thus,  the  appearance  of  "Shalom  Yeladim"  and  similar  textbooks  for  beginners  ushers 
in  a much-needed  approach  in  presenting  Hebrew  to  the  young  child  as 
that  he  understands  and  enjoys,  rather  than  as  a series  of  nonsense  syllables  that 

possess  neither  rhyme  nor  reason. 

And  yet,  though  this  approach  has  proved  successful,  we  cannot  blind  our- 

selves  to  some  basic  facts,  tv/0  of  v^hich  are  listed  here. 

1.  In  an  overwhelming  number  of  Hebrew  schools  there  is  an  undeniable  de- 
mand  on  the  part  of  parents,  Rabbis  and  educators  that  children  be  taught  to  read 
the  Hebrew  prayers  as  soon  as  possible,  even  if  the  reading  process  be  mechanical. 

2.  The  demand  for  early  instruction  in  Humosh  cannot  be  met  without  teach- 

ing  the  pupils  to  read  new  words  mechanically. 

■Experience  to  date  would  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  analytic 
method  used  in  "Shalom  Yeladim"  and  in  similar  texts  cannot  lead  to  mastery  of 
mechanical  reading,  in  most  cases,  except  over  a period  of  four  or  five  years. 
Under  present  conditions,  with  most  pupils  attending  only  three  or  four  years, 
this  method  cannot,  therefore,  be  employed  as  the  exclusive  means  of  teaching  read 
ing . Mechanical  reading  must  be  taught  synthetically. 


The  follov/ing  phonetic  drills  are  intended  — it  must  be  frankly  empha- 
sized  — to  accomplish  the  very  opposite  of  what  we  are  trying  to  develop  through 
the  use  of  ״Shalom  Yeladim" . The  latter  aims  to  have  the  pupil  recognize  and  read 
whole  words  and  phrases,  with  analysis  and  break-up  into  syllables  coming  as  a 
later  step.  The  emphasis  is  on  reading  familiar  material  that  has  been  made  mean- 
ingful  to  the  pupil  through  previous  drills,  mostly  oral,  that  are  completely  as- 
sociated  with  normal  language  situations. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  phonetic  drills  aim  to  teach  the  pupil  to  pro- 
nounce  individual  syllables  and  to  combine  them  into  ■words.  The  emphasis  is  on 
reading  unfamiliar  material  phonetically,  even  though  such  materia!  may  be  totally 
divorced  from  meaning,  as  far  as  the  pupil  is  concerned.  Thus,  in  the  study  of 
Humosh,  for  example,  the  pupil  reads  new  words  and  expressions  phonetically  at 
first,  learning  their  meaning  later. 

These  phonetic  drills  also  differ  radically  from  the  drills  found  in  Sefer 
Hakriah  and  in  similar  textbooks  in  the  follo'wing  important  respect.  Unlike  these 
books,  which  offer  numerous  letter-and-vovrel  combinations  for  drill  purposes,  but 
which  omit  pupil  training  in  the  principles  of  mechanical  reading,  our  method 
trains  the  pupil  inductively  to  understand  and  apply  the  characteristics  and  prin- 
ciples  of  reading  Hebrew  phonetically.  The  ten  steps  that  comprise  the  method 
lead  to  complete  mastery  of  the  f'undamentals  of  reading,  and  the  child  is  thus 
enabled  to  read  any  Hebrew  word  phonetically. 

This  method  has  been  used  successfully  in  teaching  beginners,  as  well  as 
in  improving  the  reading  of  advanced  groups,  ranging  from  the  second  to  the  sixth 
year,  '^Vhen  used  for  a beginners'  group,  each  step  is  mastered,  in  the  order  given. 
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until  the  entire  course  has  been  completed,  When  used  for  advanced  groups,  the 
teacher  begins  by  checking  the  pupils  י ability,  step  by  step.  As  he  comes  to  an 
area  that  requires  strengthening,  he  drills  the  corresponding  step  (as  given  in 
this  outline)  until  the  pupils  master  ito  He  then  continues  by  checking  the  next 
step,  etc. 

The  techniques  recommended  for  these  drills  call  for  much  work  by  the 
teacher,  but  they  are  easy  to  apply.  The  main  instructional  tools  are  board 
dril^,  with  the  use  of  square  script,  and  flash  cards,  both  the  printed  type 
(BJE),  as  well  as  those  specially  prepared  by  the  teacher.  Experience  has  shown 
that  this  has  been  a strong  factor  in  gaining  and  holding  the  attention  and  in- 
terest  of  the  entire  group,  especially ״ ־here  devices  are  used.  Reading  (mechani- 
cally)  from  a book  is  reserved  for  the  : st  two  steps,  in  the  case  of  beginners. 
This  v^ill  normally  be  taught  near  the  end  of  the  first  year,  if  the  pupils  are 
ready  to  begin  reading  the  prayer-cards  (BJE),  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year.  In  advanced  groups,  of  course,  the  regular  work  is  continued,  supplemented 
by  these  phonetic  drills  as  needed. 

By  following  carefully  the  directions  given  under  each  step,  by  providing 
the  drills  recomraended  (examples  are  given),  and  by  making  sure  that  the  pupils 
master  each  step  before  the  next  one  is  taught,  teachers  can  help  prepare  a solid 
foundation  for  reading  of  Hebrew  correctly  and  fluently. 

Simon  Bugatch 

November,  1952 
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BOARD  OF  JEWISH  EDUCATION  OF  BALTIüJORE 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PHONETIC  DRILLS 
IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  MECHANICAL  REiiDING 

March*  1945 

I,  Teach  names  of  all  letters  until  mastered,  י 

A,  Alphabet  song  - To  tune  of  ’ 

Note;  For  the  purposes  of  these  drills*  do  not  cell  any  letters  "final"  - 
give  their  names  only. 

7|  — ohoff » etc , 

B,  Various  drills  in  naming  the  letters  - in  sequence*  out  of  sequence*  in 
pairs*  from  flash  cards*  etc.  Devices  should  be  used.  Drills  should  be 
speedy  and  economical  in  the  use  .of  time, 

II,  Teach  the  vowel  sounds  until  mastered. 

Use  one  letter  at  a time  for  this  purpose,  ^ 

A,  Show  class  that  when  we  spell  words*  we  give  names  of  letters;  when  we  read 
words  we  do  not  give  names  of  letters.  Give  examples.  Ask  pupils  to 
spell  ".ca¥"'*  then  to  read  the  word.  Use  other  examples.  Point  out  and 
emphasize  that  when  a word  is  read*  the  names  of  the  letters  must  not  bo 
givon.  See  to  it  that  this  is  clearly  understood  by  all  the  pupils. 

B.  Choose  one  of  the  letters  (e.g.  7כ  ).  Draw  it  on  the  board.  Ask  pupils 

to  name  it.  Demonstrate  how  the  letter  may  be  changed  into  various  "words" 
whan  a letter  is  changed  into  a "word"*  its  name  must  not  be  given.  Intro- 
ducQ  a few  vowels  at  a time  ( TO  * ")0  * TO  etc.).  Have  games  and  devices. 
Drill  the  vowels  combined  with 'this  one  letter  until  all  the  vowel  - sounds 
are  mastered.  Then  use  other  letters  in  the  same  manner  - one  at  a time. 

III,  Teach  the  sounds  of  the  letters  until  mastered. 

A,  Since  in  Hebrew*  the  name  of  each  letter  begins  with  its  sound*  the  prin- 
ciple  of  deriving  the  sound  of  each  letter  from  its  name  can  be  taught 
very  easily  by  induction.  It  is  easier  to  remember  the  names  of  the  let- 
ters  than  their  sounds.  Knowing  the  names*  the  children  can  easily  devel- 
op  the  habit  of  deriving  the  sound  of  a letter  from  its  name. 

1.  Using  one  vowel  sound*  show  how  each  letter  becomes  a "word"  by  its 
use.  Emphasize  again  that  whenever  a "word"  is  read*  the  name  of  the 
letter  must  not  be  given.  Use  the  letters  in  alphabetical  sequence 

( *T  ^ j ^ f ^ ^ etc.).  Shov/  how  the י כ?  becomes  ^ and  3 be- 

comes  3 * etc.  By  the  time  the  ח or  is  reached*  the  class* 
having  learned  the  principle  by  induction*  will  probably  be  able  to 
complete  the  drill  without  the  teacher’s  aid. 

2,  Repeat  this  procedure  with  the  other  vowel  sounds. 

3.  Then  - still  using  one  vovjel  sound  at  a time  - mix  the  sequence  of 

the  letters  ( 3 < t ) • 

4,  Next  step  is  to  use  the  letters  again  in  alphabetic  sequence*  mixing 

the  vowel  sounds  ( TT  j ^ 


j ^ 


5,  Thon  mix  the  sequence  of  both  letters  end  vowel  sounds: 

: מ לא ■?B  etc. 


׳< T ׳ ׳ 


6.  Use  flesh  cards  for  further  drills  of  the  last  type. 

7.  Use  syllables  of  this  type  to  build  words  on  board.  (Do  not  use  the 

j^)\u  ).  7T_r)y9 פללד י . .בר־יי ב  etc. 

T.״  ,,T—  .T*  . ״ 


IV.  Teach  the  173  ^ ל W until  mastered. 

ו■  T ; 

•*‘.  Using  a familiar  word  (e.g.  ) show  pupils  how  sound  of  letter  is 

pronounced  whan  it  has  no  vowel.  Conduct  drills»  using  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  sequence.  , > _ 

nu/■ » ב 

5ב ש ג 

^■ד _ ע ג 'שז ־ 

ו^’ 


ייננ 

ייד• 

rrjr׳ 

־^efc. 


־)jV 


- 

alphabet  in  sequence. 

I 

nM! 

ש ג 

5כ 

’שז- 

;1ג 

T:a 

■ 

~i^C. 

B,  Use  same  type  of  drill  with 

letters 

letters»  whenever  necessary» 

for  th( 

avi׳ 

ע־^ 

’שט 

3עו 

שד- 

•  • 

עז 

׳״1? 

ע9 

-e-fe״ 

JL^^. 

C.  In  the  next  drill  vary  the  letter  with  the  vowel  ־ first  in  sequence  then 


ir . 

hyi 

?ידב 

T 

׳ונב 

־7 

t • 

׳צכב 

-ר 

בב 

T 

r ק ‘ 

זז □ 

T 

גב 

T 

נ7> 

“r 

nT 

T 

1 • 

1 « 

-&/c. 

same  drills  with 
j of  the  ׳ ש 

the 

17 J rrj  » explaining 

repeated! 

א^גר־ס 

ידנ^יר־ס 
. ~ •י ־ 
^Ji ?<רר־כ 1 


(jiYL  s-eo  u^nce. ) 


D~):13i 

ü~lh>/ 

- ; ־ י ■ 

^^ר־ם 

י^־דרם 


^ £7? מ ד  oy~ipL^f~ ) 


E,  Use  syllables  to  build  v/ords  (e,g,  K/j  ~T  P )• 

Write  syllable  on  board  and  have  pupil  read  it  (e.g,  \// י ), 

Then  add  another  syllable  and  have  pupil  read  both  ( - ר//1 'ר )>  etc. 

(  י-׳ו1 ל■^^  ).  t;  • 

. . T ; ״ 

F.  Have  pupils  read  slowly  and  carefully  selected  words  (;'TJOjf  ^ '7T-1~)3 

, jn)30  ^ rrjiTDj 1£ךי- ם), etc.)  " ־ ' 

Make  sure  of  proper  syllabification  by  getting  pupils  to  read  words 
by  syllables  at  first. 

Teach  the  X73  until  mastered.  Same  procedtires  as  for  TTJ  yfluJ. 


T f : 

רדדייג 

; ׳ r 

ש3ז־(ב 

מר^ג 

'T  ; 

11ר^נ 

" " ד 

קמע׳ 

1נמ־7ג- 

״ " ד 

גך^^: 

» 

גמ־ע. 

לריו^ 

ץ ( ; r - . 

“T  • 

־. - ד . 

\ 1 • 1 * י / 

V ׳ / 

(S'e^u€'yjce) 


Teach  the  until  mastered.  ( ^ ~JTJ.  j > ^3^.  ). 

Explain  to  the  pupils  that  a is  always  joined  to  the’ next  letter. 

Train  them  to  pause  slightly  before  a 9V?J־  occurs  in  the  middle 

of  a word  (later  this  will  not  be  necessary).' 

ענלרע , ל|מנ י!^  , tt -ב וך. :s('!J  ,^tc. 

Teach  two  or  a followed  by  a P'^U.  in  the  middle 

of  a word,  ' ■,  .>  ל.  ' 

;73|^T0,  ,  1בק;|עך י ^0פ(ד3 ם, 

Teach  the  77  ג נו ב TTj\e  (  גבי ה ריז ל ,ליז ז  -£.tc.■ 

׳־ד/-׳, - ; - ך-,•/ 


VII. 


VIII. 


Teach  the  accent  mark  as  it  is  used  in  the  ־l^'TD  , show  hovf  each 
word  is  accented  at  the  last  syllable  \1nless  the  preceding  syllable  is 
marked  with  the  accent-mark.  Use  sufficient  examples  of כ7^ע:י־ ל  and 
בדלך^ג  words,  so  that  the  principle  of  accenting  the  proper  syllable 
is  firmly  established.  Then  use  short  drills  until  this  is  mastered. 

In  teaching  the  prayers  ( follovri.ng  the  curriculum),  devote  a part  of 
the  time  to  continued  syllabification  of  words  until  principles  of  read- 
ing  Hebrew  have  been  mastered.  Drill  the  pupils  in  the  ability  to  at- 
tack  any  given  word  by  reading  the  first  syllable,  then  the  second,  etc. 
Demonstrate  and  drill  again  and  again  how  to  read  new  v/ords  by  syllables 
(or 'parts,  where  the  pupils  do  not  know  what  "syllable"  means.)  Working 
out  a new  word  by  reading  correctly  the  successive  syllables  is  the  only 
way  to  read  mechanically. 
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:{iiviozr:  :m  iiiiOiiriTCi  KiSAiDiHG- 
׳־.;־י  Jennie  G.  Ilasner 

״ . דhe  v.-’cl.or  tiiinhs  of  e.  line  ir  the  ■hock.  Children  .׳to  t•  ,מי6ג<?;־  the  hi•.־ 

״ ,■::י{1:ץ0ג ■ ־ ; ’Ic  it  the  fourth  line  - (here  the  child  reads  the  Hetrev ׳ ”.(׳n.en 
c־  il.  . uecisos  the  lino  the  teacher  is  thinlcing  rf,  that  child  nay  cme  tr  the 
׳■!־■;:t  cf  the  rocn  ar.d  of  a line  frr  the  rest  of  the  clase  to  r,ues3. 

fl,  leach  or  roods  a v/erd  in  a parar^jraph.  Iho  children  are  to  find  the  \\rord, 
tell  vrhat  line  it  canes  on,  and  read  the  vxrd  tefore  it,  the  v/rrd  itsolf  and  the 
vrrl  ־■.ft er  it. 

■י.  Teacher  nay  read  a word  at  the  ־betiinnin^  or  end,  cf  line.  She  callR  on  a 
our-il  to  tell  what  line  it  was  on  (fifth,  third,)  and  then  read  it.  If  the 
child  reads  that  line  perfectly  he  ..lay  road  a word  for  the  class  tc  find. 

h.  V/heii  the  children  are  fairly  faniliar  with  a pacsat:o  to  er.ccuraje  fluency  and 
creed  the  followirit.;  is  ia.  oood.  device:  Teacher  tines  children  hy  a stop-v/atch. 

She  ^!'03■׳  then  the  signal  to  start  and  stop  at  the  end  of  the  tine  (nay  he  one 
ninute  or  less  — a-cc0rclin0,  to  her  ’■rich).  All  9f  the  c.nil'dron  in  the  class ־מ. ־■• 
heard  f*r  the  sane  ai:10־unt  of  tine.  While  one  child  is  readi.v:,  the  others  arc 
listeninti  and  ccuntirig  !,־.istakes.  At  the  end  of  the  reading,  tne  teacher  re- 
cords  on  a chart  the  nm.’.liQr  wf  lines  road  in  the  uinutc  and  ti.e  njr.il er  oi  errors. 
The  sa.re  device  nay  16  used  over  and  ever  again  v.rith  the  sa-ie  or  diiferent 
nassage.  The  children  are  amclous  to  heat  their  old  record.  They  are  alee 
,amtious  tc  see  their  relation  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  class's  in  reading. 

5,  A sinilar  device  to  the  one  nentioned  alovo  is:  Gee  hn-r  long  it  takes 

an  individual  to  rc'd  a certain  passage.  The  rest  of  the  class  co'unts  lines 

and  nistakes.  Teacher  also  records  these  results  fr'v  children  to  empare  vrith 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  class.  These  tvre  devices  arc  narticralarly  good  ones 
if  It  is  de  si  rail  e that  the  passages  >e  aoiirrized. 

At  the  tap  of  a pencil  the  first  child  is  to  read  cne  v/ord,  the  n0i:t  child 
a word,  etc.  around  the  class.  Then  each  child  nay  read  two  ’•rrrds,  three  ’word.  : 
etc. 


Have  a child  read  until  }te  a 


(called  on  ly  the  toucher  when  his  hand  is  raised)  may  continue  until  he  r.akes 
3 ni stales. 

8.  Have  a liet  of  v/ords  on  the  hoard  that  have  loon  taken  fron  5״»rjc  passage  in 
the  hook.  It  is  preferable  te  h-ve  one  vrord  fror,  a line.  il\1r.1her  these  words, 
Toscho.r  reads  a nunher.  A child  reads  the  ’־•ri.  another  tolls  what  line  it 
0cc’j.rB  in  hook.  A third  reads  the  line.  _ This  procedure  of  havin^j  aaci!  child 
do  a part  of  the  prtcGso  socia.lizos  the  gar.-1e  cons i der ahly.  This  game  nay^  •c 

varied  slightly  hy  having  the  children  ?11  look  at  the  v׳ord  after  the  teacher  hac 
read  the  nיu^וher,  th.on  have  one  child  read  the  word,  toll  the  nunher  of  tio  lino 
it  occurs  in,  and  read  the  line.  If  the  lino  is  rLad  perfectly  that  child  ua^• 
give  c.  nunher,  and  ha.vo  the  rest  of  the  class  look  10 x it. 


יח  r4  o /־%  Vi  iTi 


Ifunl'er  difficult  words  iron  a paaaa^u  tiud  lit.t  them  or*  the  ■board! 


p״*־׳‘tn  to  a word  quickly.  Childre:1  look  for  that  word  in  the  hook,  and  va.ei.  , 
cal-od  on  tell  lino  it  ccues  on,  an.d  reed. 

10.  Difficult  v/erds  aro  nunhorod  and  listed  cn  laar.l.  To-o-chor  roads  a v;c:’c., 
after  tv.׳o  children  have  boon  colled  t•  the  frtnt  of  the  (Tnc.:o  1 י 


t 


ס-,-  -V  -•CV.  r.-cü-)  r’.t.  v׳hr  '•r-r^.  lirrt  riur  a״d  ־ n•  .,»}.י 

•-  .r י,>..:. ז•  e;-.ild  1: ־ י׳ho  hi  3 part״  r ir  I'inciia״;  the.  neat  :•׳rrd.  Tho  chiL'i  ^:nc.  CrX^vt 

the  vard  i3  tn  re^.d  it  nne.  takn  hi3  ;olacn.  dha  aia  rf  the  ״-ac  ic 
r-ac  vwn  ror.ain.  at  tho  heard  ]03 ■ י1רt. 

11.  Ir.  oloi-ientar,/ ־ ׳lasses  tl.e  i'rllowins  is  a pcrulan♦  device. סמ י  chJ-j-i.  r־'-.-־.־,.s 
י־  ? ir.O’.  If  he  reads  it  perfectly  he  aay  call  en  ar.cthor  child,  te  road  tne  no::t 
■'ino.  If  ho  nalres  a .aistrko  ho  is  ts  he  cerroctsd  cy  shil.l  ’•rhr  read  hoforo  ..i  .. 
0 1!..  vrr.o  rc-vis  perfectly  ney  on  sosio  one  else  t׳'  read. 

1;..  r.  faverita  dovics  v;ith  ny  class  is  this:  One  child  is  called  rn  1:<י  ni  *u 

.*•  heard  eraser»  he  in  turn  calls  on  another  t»  find  it.  TxV.  chi.Ld  vfho  is^^te 
ilnd  it  hides  his  eyes  until  chdld  vrho  has  hidden  it  says  vc  arc  ready.  ־.:hen 
c'  ild  starts  out  tc  Icok  for  hoard  eraser  the  entire  class  5in,־js  (-־־.yn  Kaylonczv.i 
'.r  sono  other  kyun  -r  chant)  very  softly.  Aß  the  child  cones  closer  to  the 
.,laco  v;.hcro  the  ho.ard  eraser  is  the  class  sin^vs  larder,  ^ I1  the  Cidld  -indr-  .,no 
hoard  eraser  hefore  vq  have  sun£;  tho  v7h.rflo  chant  ha  .:!ה:/  do  tnc  one  to  hide  the  ^ 
hoard  eraser  for  tho  nix.t  ־■)crson  and  he  nay  call  ou  the  person  tc  lind  it.  xl 
tho  child  fails  to  find  the  ־board  eraser , the  person  v;hc  hid  it  tolls  hiu  where 
it  was  and  then  calls  on  another  child  to  find  it  - and  he  rhdos  it  in  anctner 
ulaco.  This  is  a tpod  of  prcvidlr.i;  drill  in  teacninp  a chant  ??•i^ico  tno  _ 
childron  rcT.*oat  tho ז;^.ת0 ס  sovoral  tirr:0Gt  Ohildi'on  uto  ^ si1.5u  ..c  _ 

and  led:  ut;"  c cca.sicnally  to  watch  how  close  ״r  far  av/ay  tho  r crsrn  13  irr ז ״ no 

hoard  eraser. 

13,  Siiov/  a flash,  card  containing  a ;׳.־■ord  from  a seloctirn.  nave  cnilarcn  1.^  id 
wSrd  and  road  3.ino  - er  scn.t:..-iC0,  in  which  it  occurs. 

14.  300  who  can  road  a certaiv•  passa.oC  perfectly.  hhon  a pupil  succoods- 
ir.  dein::  this  his  naf.1c  is  v/ritton  on  a chart  entitled  "fa  have  road  crx.a 
rcrfoctly.”  If  a child  ..inkes  n mistake  ״ another  corrects  him  and  the  por.ion 
vdio  ccrrcctod  continues  fron  fi.at  part.  (person  who  made  nistokc  is  ta 
repeat  the  corrected  viord.) 

3UCrG33T;hj  l3V1n3G  ?0ז־  iÜAKFa רןר ר!^!. 
ay  I׳r,  A'iU'iol  L.  Hison'bcr.p 

1^  If  the  runiT  s in  tho  class  arc  net  seabed  in  alphahoticnl  arrar;fy:m  i.t  th•. 
foilrwine  r.ii0ht‘hc  done.  One  pupil  is  told  to  reted,  with  instruction  to  the 
class  tiuit  as  seen  as  ho  r.irf־.oc  an  error,  tho  r-.crcon  fcllcvunp  him  alpna,h  :tical-.,• 
is  to  c׳"ntiTTU0.  If,  for  cxauplo,  A is  roadine  and  ho  makes  an  error,  a is^  tc 
ho::,in.  If  S overlooks  his  turn  and  fails  to  coi-rcct  the  error,  C is  to  tal.c 
ur^tive  reading.  If  C cannot  correct  it,  ע goes  on,  otc.  In  order  tc  eroi.t 
and0’־  excitement  on  tho  parts  of  3 euid  D,  th־..  instru-stic!■  seoulcl  ho  teat  upon 
the  failure  of  3 te  correct  the  reading,  tl־c  teacher  vrill  cigr.aJ.  vn  tr  a tup_  or 
a  ל10 י.  or  he  might  sa^׳  'fnc.xt׳־.  Any  one  failing  to  observe  the  signal  wia  ne 
olininated  from  the  particular  reading.  After  a puuil  hac^rcad  a suixicion״ 
rorticn  v׳ithx>ut  orrrr  tho  toacLor  vdll  call  01.  another  out  of  alpr.ahe  ״leal  oner 

1<ר,  Th.c  si^iuo  arrangement  might  ho  made  v/ith  the  difforonco  of  dividirgjho 
"ר  .-.-r.  fvrn  tn^nr,.  TTucn  the  default  of  one  rcaa>-rj  the  person  cf  1....•• 

next  tc.-m.  is  to  toko  up  the  reading. 

17.  Divido  the  class  into  two  tarxis.  Sack  team  I rs  the  privilege  of  correct- 

^rn_,  a'־•  error  made  hv  one  of  its  :'.O'.'Hcrs.  If  t''.c  tocr.1  f^ils  tc  ccrrec  , 
ether ‘tom  «111  bo  aokod  tc  ocrroct.  cc".d  !f  the  oppocir.;,  tc-n  ocrrocts  r.-are.-.r- 
I’.'.ll;*,  It  ic  tc  be  ecunted  no  .׳■  score  her  t,.>t  tor..'..  f:־!  ’ c tu  - ■ . 

is  advisahlo  in  such  ־nrcceduro. 


״1 "יי ■ •־ ׳  :..xvcr■.  p :ד.1גון  ■>  I‘.  acorovr  ; 10 ;^ין  cl 

׳.  ;t03>.>,  xn  r6;-itirn  tc  the:  Vf:-].’aw  i;־.  ti.;־  rcedii;t  ;■;arao.  tj.  T-'iv.x! 

״ - tc  A.  ;.׳.c..  In  tho  .liddlc  nf  the  rc-'ding!  tho  teacher  calls  ono  cf  the 
-iVü.ibors,  and  ־.hat  nuebor  is  tr  continue.  TVic  teacher  too  ho.s  a ntuehor. 

0 ■caci׳'r:rll7  tho  teach•..!;:  nrllc  his  ovm  nuiabor.  Tho  teacher  ■begins  to  ror  ' , ■ 
in  tho  rdddle  of  a sc-ntcncc  calls  another  n’orabor.  All  the  pwils  nuat  tlu.a  T׳^ 
j.n  their  guard  not  to  bo  caught.  Tho  general  principlo  of  thia  t;nrk  is  that 
ci’  a.  ga;i0  01  fine  a. 

19•  Tnc  cl ‘־.as  is  tt  bo  dividod  into  tvjo  torxs.  Each  tcaja  selects  a.  certai;• 
Ic.ttor  e.a  its  signal.  Lot  us  assuiio  that  vro  have  toan  x!  and  3.  Toan  A sol  •..-.etc 
''.׳.lof”  ao  its  aic^nel  and  tea־:!  B selocts  ״Jicth".  Tho  firct  rupil  in  tcai:  x. 

^•■er;ir.D  to  road  :antil  he  comos  te  a v;crd  boginni'.ig  v/ith  "Beth”/  If  toara  :־.  iU.  os 
:•;rt  pick  UT.  tho  cue  irer.iodiatoly , it  is  a point  against  it.  This  precoduro  i-j 
ca.rricd  on  back  a.nd  forth,  !fords  cf  cortain  noaningc  aight  bo  so.bsti tv.tod,  or 
e ras  of  ’.׳hioh  any 0ע0<יו:,ו0נ ז  of  the  oirjTsirug  tc.^m  knovrs  tho  noaning. 

hO.  There  .eay  bo  t’^/0  toans  cr  the  whole  may  be  read  as  i.ndivid.ualG , and  the 
rorxling  is  done  for  porfoct  score.  Tho  pin  of  the  10 soon  is  to  see  ho ם זי י ^niy 
pupils  can  road  a cortain  aincunt  perfectly.  If  ii  dividual  reading  doo.s  not 
Call  forth  sufficient  interest,  dividing  the  cl!־.ss  into  will  certainly 

nc-dio  it  a.  groat  deal  nor-  stimulating. 

11.  Tho  class  vdll  be  diroetod  toward  helping  cac!־.  other  improve  in  re-ding'• 
xis  o.r.o  pupil  rords,  all  t‘:0  pupils  v;ill  attempt  to  sor.  ;■:hat  rmarticul-nr  error 
the•  pupil  is  making.  After  he  has  read  his  nllott.,'d  time,  dificrcnt  !סב•  dors 
in  the  cl^’^ss  vdll  rniggest  what  that  person  0\1gi1t  tc  •oractico  on. 

22.  Load  tc  divseevor  v;hich  words  arc  difficult.  As  several  puuils  1 ,!.■•■ס ע-jt 
all  t.he  r.o/’.bors  uar]:  dove!  those  v/ords  v/!’ich  they  thinl;  difficult,  tl'-.on  nroco.vd 
to  some  onplan.p  tier  and  discussion. 

2j,  Hoad  for  order  •f  standing  in  class.  3clect  a few  ’fords  or  ו i•:■:;«  of 
roadixCig•  which  ’,fil.l  net  take,  more  than  a minute  and  ono-half . L>..t  a.ll  tho 

:upils  ro.ad  aiid  randc  then  in  acccrdanco  vdtL  their  speed  ;,:.i'.  accuracy.  Let 
the  2juplls  bo  intcrcsto•!  in  thoir  ptsition  in  tho  class. 

24.  Lead  to  give  the  children  a tim-a.  score  f.־>r  a certain  pas3a<-.,0.  livid.:! 
the  cloiss  in  toaois  te  see  v/hich  team  v׳iil  have  the  highest  average, 

25.  A contest  may  bo  arrai'Cod-  .1  nombor  of  each  torai  is  to  road  linos.  If 
he  roads  thorn  ccrrcctly  ho  remains  standing.  If  not  lot  him  bo  seated  and  a 
member  of  the  othor  tca.m  begins  v.^hero  ho  left  off.  This  contest  nay  ho 
c.-:rricd  or  frr  several  days. 

26.  In  the  beginners’  class  this  mof^  be  triod.  Tho  ־pupil  roads.  Another 
corrects  Lis  uistalccs  and  roads  thru  tho  linos.  Vfhrlo  class  repeats  tho  li.ro 
to<_uthcr  with,  the  teacher  icr  repitition. 

APVIOES  Ai\lj  üxdISS  POP  PKCillC  IPoTHrCTI^h 
by  Lr.  !:!!!!{״;י,  Chomskv 


27•  Lave  tho  childroxX  idoutify  a pcirticular  31-י,-0יי׳  at  tho  ncginniiH:.,  in  tiio 
'־iio.dlo,  or  at  tho  end  of  tho  v;crd,  as  the  caso  may  be,  by  rocitliif־:  a list  of 
woras  i:.־־.rva.  to  a.;o  childrc.’  .•^■-:4  leaving  thor.  r*־.is1.־  thoir  ha.nds  when  tho  ;.׳ord 
0<־'::t.:dni;;g  the  soun.;  is  hoard. 


• י 


03■  ־ T , t'  f l-■,  tcac-.-r. ׳• ^ ג י  ptxpilc  vurr., ־ ־ 

••^ilö  should  he  ashed  tr  rcco^:k־c  h-  wtohi;a4'  r i ^״•■* 

r-'d  t<r:-crj.C^ 

d׳.  ; Hrivu  children  idontifd  words  that  ri-rmc  ii;  cr  *cr^. 

־ .’^5 ׳■  A w«j־d,  fcton  i^yc  children  in  turn  nc4:ti«n  werd?!.  •׳!tr 

of  the  word  aeutUnod  V tho  procedir^  perf^n״. 

^1  ■'HAVO.purll.  keep  c-n  alpbhbotic  dictionary  of  their 

t'v-v.  0L01:  daily  the  now  words  it.  Moani^C-  ' ’.T/.er-v 

•  ״ר ־  he  added  incorporatine  the  ntn■■׳  word  and  ^^-lustratln«,  ft. 

-.0G״ihlc.  a picture  shotad סג י  introduced  te  c•iוvoy  the  .aqar.  ה«. 

:;?,.  Pronouhcc  words  axd  ask  the  children  whether  a Kivw.  constoaia  sow.i  1י• ־ ד^ 
ti-u;  h.iv:^hr4.ne רי ס  at  tho  end  of  the  word. 

":;;: ״ "יyrthf  Sllr״־  a«  r.t,  fa.Ular. ״״ ־  priaclpl־  at 

^r  confusion  will  arise. 

>־,..  have  pupils  underline  or  oucirclc  sUilar  cloiionts  In  r xist  of  wr.. 

ד ׳.  Building  up  familiar  words  froj  a von  list 

orally  or  in  vrritint;. 

6י.  ;■to, ־ ־hU4r־;T  fin-l  ־nrllcr  «״rd־  within  tig  or.־־  -y  u״dcrUr.l«  ״r  ״.- 

circlir^-,  the  sm-aior  parte. 

j:.  aivc  pv*iU  . werd  c.  d .r..,־  oi ־* ' ״  ^ ' 

cs  ir.cnont  cor.ssT.antG»  as  many  v׳rrd3  es  .׳  - . 

30.'  K־^v.  on  the  Uackhcard  a chart  of 

f::,  .,A  have  the  ^^orde  clreS.ii  a into  ״f-tnillcs. 

J.V״  V • •wi  «J»  • ' '*  «■י־״־ ־ ' / ׳ -—׳׳ 

״■fr•״  v/rrd-c״rd3  dlstrib1זtcd  r.ncr.4;  tho  pupilo.  crll  uprr 
9<־.  Ilcvü  a do-iMe  sot  r.  ucrd-c-.ruo  a s rrr>unö.  tho  room  in  sei  re;. 

Wo  children  with  v^erds  unrdiicc  r.nd  asl•..  t..v.n  *•‘׳־  c^ch  •־> • :■יס־^י.. 

.£  the  dupllcetir  cf  ’,rd  1-■  rcs/ontlhl-.  fr  r tH־ 

״utt  r״«l  each  -;Uld■»  card.  The  »«»f  p :rtn.r  firtt.  ■■l-i. 

corroctr.csc  of  the  ro^^dirg.  Iho  one  that  fines  hl-  p*  ria 

i,0.  r.ch־uh4־  t.  tho  pupil־  V,״rd ־ ־r״t״lning  corfvih  ־.Uten  cl-:.t-.c.:-.t c . 

■1;  ־;iidren  liotoh  for.  and  idr^tlfy.  the ״ -־t-cn  ol....r,t.־. 

-1.  He.־׳•־  Chlldrc.t  rocfli.  er  find,  ׳,■.■.rcw•  oontnlnlrs;  tu.  r-hc-.c 

1 c;  e rh'Od  * 

....  •,,.-i-v«..-...,■.  f.-״  Vidillötin  hofjrd•  0 cumulative  -»r  י5" ־ ;רנ^^^ י; 

-2.  1י ג ..׳-  tr.  T.r. 7:■. ׳;.t+,rR  thu־  f-r  learned.  i’Jic  C1  art  :-׳ .. 

and  fiddir*j  eonh  da;v  tr.e  lotturs  tau״  . ^ 

iö־A  U.e  title־;  Wo  have  IcarncC  the  follovrir^?;  iewvi.ro 
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u-x/■  l. 

-ת  Dr.  ’tilliaa  Ohrii&jc;:.־ 


ו,  Ta.r:  flr'.r./.cards  for  !־htrt  0 .י^ט02י3^נ' ז:ccrciBca.  ״hoy  Bh־׳nnd  fl£iB1,0-i  ra ג ־•  ■..•.;; 

;■ic;v.h  t■׳•  cnurjol  the  pupil  tr■  tehc  in  tho  entire  phroec  in  r /,:lar.co  inato;  d •.-י 
׳..’ ■ " '■'■'.דל ! ■'"^כי מord  ft-t  a tii.׳t0» 

öft.  Havw  i’  list  of  v;ord.s  or  sontencop  on  the  ־board  v׳ith  niuibors  o.ttachod  rr 
:heni.  Iioad  or  have  a pupil  read  ono  or  norc  of  thoao  rcc'dine-’anitc!  aJia  rn!  c 
the  purjils  i:ivc  the  corresponding  nun'bor  or  nui^hcrc  and  road  tho  urdt  or 
coahirJation  of  '.Ja'u’ts  to  v1׳hich  those  nunbors  arc  attached: 

ר.  hov:>  ?1  i.is■■  of  w•', rds  or  sontoucoa  cu  the  heard  arranged  as  xa  tl.o  ־creeodAnt,. 
cjcrciscp»  'Ia'<e  r.ae  child  r-top  out  of  the  rojro.  vhilo  ar.ctuta•  crild  OvJ.ccts  cue 
r.f'tl'O  ocntoncco  I־ct  tV.o  child  corao  back  i’atr  the  rern  cckI  g״a00s  which  sontenev 
ear,  he״;,  selected,  caying, ׳..־ ״as  it  u-diU־bcr  h?"  (Heading  it)  r.  d tha  class  answcrr- 
(rhicding;  Ho•  h) 

״a,  PP£\.51'  a word  or  ohrasc—card  W-d  call  on  a child  to  road  rt.  11  no  does 

not  read  it  correctly  give  hia  the  card,  tell  hiu  }.xv;  tc  read  it,  and  call  Mr; 

tc  rood  it  ag.־!•;.  Gh.dlo.rly  in  blackbrard  or  prayorbrol:  rcodirg,  cac}. 
child  ohculd  bo  aokccl  tc  kce;;'  a list  of  werde  !nisread  by  hin,  to  he  taken  up 

*.  •‘:itvjjT  XOI*  .o’i^.OCXcll  • 

‘^7•  ’.T'^iDpor  a r־>cr4tonco>  phr?,.0O1  or  wrd!  or  have  r.  pupil  it.  Tnen  L£?v5  t:*j. 
ci.illr־״'.  ti-ücs  and  road  thin  voaaing  unit  on  tho  board  or  in  the  bock  by  wate'ning 
c־-T0fe.lly  the  uoveaent  of  tho  lips.  (This  and  the  irl.lowirig  g'-j.:o  arc  particular).״ 
offoctiv״  since  they  ennphasiso. ־ ״lotor  loarnirg  v;:*ich  is  so  holp-ul  ir  fiAin*-, 
i:u־r״c3icnG  lastingly.) 

•'B.Have  a chil.ä  rt.r-  nut  ״r  the  rcru.  Let  the  class  deoido  tr  tr׳ac>.‘■  in  t:•.׳..  air 
:x  word  cr  a lino  on  thv';  blachboare.  Grll  tho  chile  ir.  ar.d  iXivc  ni.׳'  guess  tn■-• 
or  ■ehe  lino  by  vf0.tchir4^,  (fro.,  hnnind)  one  or  rsore  of  th״  enildrw  .  ״י^ססיגל ז^  m 
the  air.  Ooa  that  tra.ci־'.?  \e  done  in  •־anisor.  and  accaia tel:/ ־׳ ״«  os  net  !י׳  be 
cor1fusi..g;  • 

?!׳.Totch  0 crook  v/ith  stor.os  i:׳.  it.  Place,  vrords  0.!  stones,  a.nd  lOx•  c.iiA . ׳׳.,״ 
סי.;  vh.o  ca־•  cr^-ss  fne  hr^ei■:,  b;  roadi  •;g  ccrrcctl;/,  V£ith־׳ut  ■’felling  into 
■  ׳ ׳  ter  • ׳' 

I It.  10־■  eher  holds  a packagu  of  vrord-cords  in  h״r  ha.u;i.  .0נ1ל  calls  upon  t’...  ־ ־ • 

nur.'il-s,  i:•■-  turn,  to  read  th״  cocpeGca  card.  The  pupil  who  can  road  the  e-re 
It.  ״.•:•:chor  geos  up  and  do’■׳:■:  tbs  classroris  u;־:til  the  pachngc  of  cards  is 
I ■rh.aucted.  Tho  pupil  wlx;  h-.,c■  the  la.r<:  ־,st  nvuraber  of  cards  ■';׳ins, 

׳ 'P,  Pm ,w  c ladder  c׳n  t*;c  bl,0-c;sbc׳a.r'1.  Hut  c.  v^cm  on  Ct׳.cr,  mu*.,,  Ci-Cj03a.ri*j ׳ ״:,si-o.. 

I oi-J.r  I'or  the  hotter,■*  and  harrier  \rc'rd3  for  the  top.  Cell  upon  one  child  at  r 
■׳ins■  to  ”clinb  th-e  ladder"  b;■׳  rcadi:v:  th׳ ' ״^ordr.  Let  each  child  go  as  ■far  as 
j':c  C'־;x.  Pone  of  tiiO  brighte.r  childrc■׳;  .night  "lend  r.  h.ard  ״ ?oca.siona.lly■'  aiin  n'Ol־ 

^ th ; \׳e«׳kor  orios  rurich  ts'*■;  tr^j.  Oal.1  upon  ocv״ra!l  Cj.il;ire1.  !..  turi;  ^י■׳  xOpc  t 
t.־n>. ׳ ־..;,vf״rr.;nnco  unaided. 


,r^ 
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521.  Jrr*/  ;ו•  tro::  with  applos  or  it.  Write  •n  the  .?pplcci.  .ססי  iv.w  ־..rrc•־ 

rppl  yati  pi•:!.•׳ 

־■־צ;!  Write  r.  ccluiriii  af  wcrdn.  Orll  ״n  anc  nhild  at  a tine,  t 5 ״ra:/  a v.׳rrd;  if  h- 
3''0;ד׳ו  iti  drr.v;  a c-t^no  for  ,־.  v/all.  o-..v;  .״.ov;  high  '■^1י  caa  be  "built. 


ji..  The  G003C  Pon  --  Tho  teacher  flr.shoE  a card  to  children  in  turn.  Tno  me■  v/l:r 
..;13303  his  card  13  a gooso  and  goes  int׳'  the  "pen”  (oonc  corner  or  place  in  thej 
roön) . The  "gr:03■ 3 "״ta^.׳-s  in  tho  "pen"  lantil  he  "catoh^s"  concauc  by  T)ron״'ai\cir.£; 
a.  v/erd  correctly  b.־,.forc  the  ono  called  upon  has  tino  to  ansv.'or.  Tho  latter  then 
goes  into  the  "pen." 

55.  Playing  5t6rc  - A number  of  flashcards,  including  v/rrd  and  phrase  cards»  a.rv> 
alac.od  on  the  blackboard  ledge  or  v/hcrover  they  can  bo  conveniently  exhibited. 

Tho  teacher  or  a pupil  is  the  atorukoepor . Children  cemo  up  in  turns  to  buy  c-ord». 
Ability  to  road  cord  entitles  the  buyer  to  a card,  and  tho  "3T.r>rokocpQr"  giver,  him 
tho  card  saying הנ ה.•■  (rcadiiig  tho  card  sold).  At  the  end  of  the  grxio  the 
"storckcc-nor"  or  the”  toachcr  calls  back  tho  co.rdG  by  reading  thus  and  havirg:  the• 
nupils  cone  up  in  turn  with  their  cards,  v.diich  they  displa;/׳■  to  the  class  and  I'.c.ve 
the  class  road  then.  The  gfune  n.a^•  also  180  varied  by  having  the  buyer  .,ivo  the 
noani:1g  of  the  v.״׳rds  or  scntoncos  ho  wishes  to  purchase. 

55•  Have*  several  ncnto^icos  on  the  boarn.  Have■  a nu-ibcr  01  indivj.dux\l  ;■ord 
which  ccntaiii  all  the  words  needed  tr  build  up  tno  sentences  on  the  ocara.  aav.■ 
the  chJ-ldron  build  up  those  sentences  by  n^erns  of  v/ord  cards  .-,:xL  have  them  arra.;^:c; 
the  co.rds  so  that  each  card  vfill  corrcspcnd  to  tho  v;crd  written  directly  above  it 
nn  tho  board.  Let  then!  rend  each  word  card  as  they  use  it. 

57•  Distrlbuto  v/ord  cards  giving סרנ ס  w׳'rd  to  o׳-ch  child.  Call  a phrase  or 
sentence.  The  children  v/hc  have  those  vrerds  go  to  the  front  ox  the  rorn  and 
stand  in  correct  order  t״  fern  tho  phrase  or  sentence. 

58,  Tell,  or  havo  a child  tell,  vrhat  a sontonce  on  tho  board  or  in  the  bo'-'k  tolls 
•r  describes  and  havo  another  child  find  and  road. 

59.  Give  out  cards  c'^rrespending  to  a story  written  on  tho  board.  Ha.ue  the 
child  ’with  a card  like  the  first  Gontonco  cone  eut,  then  tho  sneond  ״*nc , etc., 
until  tho  strr^/  !3  completed.  ■This  nay  bo  varied  by  h.aving  the  teacher  tell 
tho  storj.׳  (using  Hebrew  or  English  context),  and  as  soon  as  a.  Hebrew  v/ord  or 
Gontcnco  is  introduced,  the  pupil  v/ith  the  c*rrcspcndin,׳j  card  c^'nes  to  tho  freut 
of  tho  rmn.  Cards  nay  be  called  ba,ck  by  either  tho  toachcr  «r  by  tho  pupils 
\y  tho  goijg  procedure. 

50.  Doof  and.  Dunb  - Children  and  teacher  nako  bolievo  that  trey  cannot  tr.lk. 
Irifjfcnad.  •I  telling  one  another  to  do  ־certain  things,  they  print  t־־׳  a list  of 
action  v/ords  or  sontonces  on  the  »^ard  a.nd  see  hev/  fast  tho  irLst.ruct1«*nc  eta 10 .־ 
executed. 

51,  Have  a list  of  numbered  words  or  scntoncoc  on  the  llackl״ard.  Lividu  the 
01.0.33  inc^  teams.  Give  or  have  a.  pupil  give  the  Engli.sh  oouivalcnt  ״*f  o.no  ׳'f  t.־׳...• 

^ fpV.  ס '. • « רר,..י / רי י nr-.ri'hr-T 0ר ׳  rwcV  tf,.'’!־'  t.i^  ״ i "’'O  thO  nUL'ibor  of 

VX  .j  w 1 •.u  v-i.4,ww  .0  • fß  ä-*  K.  .•  w --  w .. 

Hebrew  oq^uivalont  end  read  it.  The  pupil  who  finds  a.nd  reads  tho  Hoerv.;’•/ 
equivalent  first  gets  a score  frr  his  t...am.  Have  t‘1c  ether  1;\11נ1ג  alco  rCrd 
the  v/erd  or  sentence. 


סי [.. ד •t.  !־י,  losGon  מ nuii־bur  of  words  •n  ^-hicr.  ; ״ גיס:;vy־  uant^  tr  araxx.^  ^ 

r-n■-  tru'-o  or  ^Kc  ^oard  In  tr*:-ir  aatural  nor.toncc  contact.  i'cx.i  t..e  claov.■  t״<  ... 

^--f.  ',f  tl  coo  v/rrds  will  ^30  erased  walle  thoy  keep  their  c.yoo  rloeod.  Prrcoou 
גcc^rdi^ay.  ״^vc  thou  open  thoir  eyes,  then  find  the  niaeir;:  werd  ana  wrirc 

it  l1׳־c’.  \.'hcro  it  ־bcloncs. 

<ר  A variant  rf  the  prcrodir.t;  se:.-e  ip  t״  one  pu!•!!  onep  out  of  the  r^n. 

!!1;  cl^sa  decides  nndc/thc  teacher’s  ,uidoa^״  •r.  a cort^n  v^erd 
L•.,-.,  r.ovir■׳”  thoir  attentien  focused  or.  it*  j-ho  pupil  i״  th  >11־  .. 

fiי-d  'ord  write  hack  the  ;־dacias  word.  The  nissiaß  wrrds  nay  cc  v.T1״te.r 

oräct'hof  ־side 1 ־-  the  >,l־״kh.״rd  in  . renden  *rdr.r.  Iho  ־Ml.Sr־•■.  then  n־l.od 
ir.  turn  tc  put  these  words  back  whore  thoy  lolrng. 

6h.  H.dvo  a li־t  ״f  l!:o;,־-wcrd־  cr  0:Tre3sian3  cn  the  h3ar;1  tato״1^״K^a  JolacUr n 
otuaied.  Ka-.-..  pupils  hulld  up  the  sulcotion  ccopor.ativoll  . ״ -1.4 ״-v-o  . ־.,d■ 

«id  creprussions  in  their  proper  crnticxt. 

63.  Have  a  ״” י 

™o.;A״״.״Havo‘r,upid-  Avo,  in  ^־f  *P;;•״; ׳ 

ar  exprassions  which  tho  ci'.ild  stenuiri«;  ir.  imnt  c.  t״״  cl..־.  ...  to  ,,ransl״.־ 
c׳׳'-ci־  into  llolrow  vfitheut  looking  at  tho  x־>card. 

66.  Hava  the  pupils,  in  turn,  find  and  reed  in  the  lock  the  part  that  ■־?ף  ••• 
(aivir.g  the  raoanliu  in  n1k,lich,  when  hccc.-,־t..r:,-,  or  co:’.tc;-1.  a -״  t,  ...03..״  >f 
il Luatrat־icn>  actiiig  out!  etc.) 

60.  A01-.  j-cur  ■cuuils  to  ra,ad  a contcncc.  or  a .,.renp  oi  coat. ...coo.  Th.r..^^ 

awaj.  fron  the  h‘cok,  haYa  then  tell  yen  tho  nocning  e1t..nr  In  . ,..,^ew  ( 
vor&■'  or  different  v-oras)  or  in  J1.i1t:11״a.  o.kc  -or.-u.  -י  o. 

Jko  dddren  have  accrlrcd  ouffi־lo;-t  n,ant.ir-y  of  tr.e  YOCaC.aary.  ״ 

י . o--.orir.c-.tal  evidence  tc  prevo  the  superiority  of  thi-i  .. evict)  ever  t.^at  c . ^ 
Aut'Ant;  ־.y'reroadi«  ro-.oatedly.  It  strenethonr,  recall  or.■,  proviaos  tr.  .n1  .״ 

11ל  silent  reading. 

''r 1 -י ת-T'i־hvtt:  ln#rlo  or  cards ! centaining  beginnings  end  endings  of  sc.-.to noe.. ! 

Ob.  Dit^tributi.  ia״oi.v  o!  ^ ^ ״co■  •10־^ז1.-יל"  •r  ouo.otiO'.s , 

or  oucstions  and  answers.  -־fvo  one  ״rceip^,  f1  -׳o— 

rad  enrthcr  the  "endings״  or  answers.  uaiL  :aprn 

1-ייי1י■  tboir  irbols  a>־d  have  the  iTionbers  •t  tec  otnor  toon  lO...-,  1־-  tl.c.i  t.u״.  .. 

;c.;rccp..״.dlne  ondlryt.a  and  a.-.־.«rc,.  Thor,  have  children  pas־  tnoir^cardo  -ro.u.., 
to  t'-c  !oft  or  tr  the  right,  and  ־'rccecd  in  the  ncrio  ..ian.n0r,  1 י ״.- 

)L).  child ג ׳  chance  tc  read  and  t,  hatch  ac,  :7תי.ג  af  theco  !.tcols  as  pascihle. 

69.  linvc.-a  nur, her  •f  '*rrd  cr  phrase-cards,  ccnstit'utluh  a stcry,  •r  *f 
c:;־.rc־oim•.־  .f  tho  .star;/,  distributed  aacru־;  the  children.  ,«vc  tau.^l 
their  ec״i;c,  a•.!  as  they  ro.-.d  •a  lice  or  a ircur.  of  .,inac.  t .e..o  c-nc-e-  . .. 
tt'•  woT'^t.  or  pbr^י׳c3  reed,  ccr.c  f!.  r<־trd  ono.  err- /־..o  1-.-׳i01.r  0«  !•o  on  ti.c  ■ 

the  boaA.  Proceed  Ih  this  ■nahaer  until  the  seleotlan  .r  " = 

Childron  couing  up  with  thoir  ctrds  shov׳  tr.cri  tc  mo  cle■....,  1-)!  tr.c  c.Lt..  ! . 

. thex־.  singly  tUd.  in  tho'Oght.  units. 

"0־.  Let  tho  tcr.chor,  c r prefer־י ס.!:/  r.  pupil » ru.nC  ‘י’'־ ‘ ; ■י 

thow^ht  units,  in  the ״• ־•.k,  ai-.d  h■•  vo  .ner.tors  t1  uo  alas.־  xxna  iw,  rk.,.w.  . 

explain  it. 


A 


י ־■!.-',  or  hove  a with  oxprossion!  a cortain  selectl^r.  frni.. 

fh;  ■״־T.  ;1״«  th*  ־la3.  1־  U3t.־־.i־K;.  away  fron  the  to,!:«.  . 

cevt^A־•'  i^;ec;estivä  spnt3  said  have  pupils  tell  you  the  word  or  words  tr-  .t 1ה ג » 
- fc?‘«r' Vr10rkir.r  into  the  hock  and  fiudirc  the  place,  cr  fron  r.«aery.  .0.-:ך 
ZviTrX  Hi•״  listed  on  the  blackboard  in  a rand*n  order,  as  ar.  aid  to 

•ז^1ג<ז:וד 

י׳^  r>el0ct  a ■uuiber  of  conspicuour,  phrar.es  nr  sentences.  ^rxar^e  thtc  xn  v. 
rar: Jon  order.  :־!ave  then  rearrantjed  In  the  proper  order  b:/  usinfe;  the  ,pi.-xo- 
cf  t!-.e  te:;t-feoek,  cr  fron  nenory  cf  content. 

רד  Have  a Hot  of  dueotions  on  the  board,  or  ask  then  crall:,  in  Varn,  n>vi 
’־jrre  tk*  fird  tlx־  sentence  or  ^;rov.:  of  sentence״  wnicn  answers  v...ftr,r 

■•’•eotidn». 


J I II  G L 3 
Glasner 


L 


A L 3 ? * 3 A Y 3 
.7  Eat  ■fa  i Sarmel 


)1  Larked  is  "L" 

Like  in  "Lazy"  and  "Lean." 
Ü \\  Hen  is  an  "M" 

Liko  in  "Many"  or  "Mean." 

0 

Nun  is  an  "N." 

. 

And  Gctf.ie.'a  an  "S." 

לל1 

K 'Ayin  is  silent; 

> ו j■ 

/y  It's  ■bashful,  I guess. 

V.•-  \ 

"3," 

Put  dotted,  it's  "P." 

׳ה^ 

L...y  In  English  no  letter 

C',  •׳■\ 

Like  Tcadee  you'll  see. 

Cl.) 


Kof  is  a "K," 


Like  in  "Kiddie"  or  "Hind." 


'll  Eaysh  is  an  "B." 

Like  in  "Bin"  or  in  "Bind." 


dot  on  the  right 

OOC/ Gives  us  Shin  like  in  "She." 

\e.// 

• V — A dot  on  the  left 

i Gives  us  Gin,  don't  you  see? 


).Vs' 

Al»ph  is  silent 
But  Bays  is  a "B." 
Take  out  the  dot 


^ And  Toys  is  a "V." 


^ I Ginnel  will  feol  you, 
C/■ 

It  isn't  a "C. " 

ג 

Daless  fits  in  again 
"Cause  it's  a "D." 


ד־ ’•־*/ . 


f;  Kay  nahes  its  soinad 
V 

i Through  the  hole  near  the  tup. 

' ■N  ן 

ז} 

y Vav  and  then  Zayin 

' i -• 

1 

X’  Looks  ready  to  drop. 

•|  lies  is  a hard  one, 

V.’ /ך  ) It  isn't  like  Hay. 

Less  "T"  and  Yod  "Y" 


i ; 

I־ ' 


And  Kaf  is  for  "K." 


tr••  , 


3 


v־־\l  Gaf  is  an  "G"  too 

A dot  naloes  Taf,  "T." 


^ Kaf  is  like  Vays; 

Both  little  dots  lack. 

But  Haf,  unlike  Vays, 

» 

Has  no  tail  in  the  back. 

N•• 


And  here  is  the  end 


י‘■ •'-ז , 


Of  this  queer  poetry. 


Pr 


J I II  & L 3 
Olasner 


A L 3 3 * 3 A Y 3 
1;7  Eatti  Sanuel 


)1  Laiaed  is  "L" 

{y 

Like  in  "Lazy"  and  "Lean." 
Ilen  is  an  "M" 

Liko  in  "Many"  er  "Mean." 


.J'j  Nun  is  an  "11." 

And  Gar.'ie.H  an  "S•" 


'Ayin  is  silent; 


It's  Lashful,  I guesc 


lay  iS  an  "3," 

/ / .. . צ 

׳):r.-j•,  Lut  dotted,  it's  "P." 

1+1’ ־ 

L / In  English  no  letter 

^ y (N 

Like  Tcadee  you'll  see. 

ryy 


Q Kof  i 


s a "K," 


^ Like  in  "Kiddie"  or  "Kind." 

*"il  Enysh  io  an  "H." 

V 

Like  in  "Pin"  or  in  "Hind." 


dot  on  the  right 

00'C>*  Gives  us  Shin  like  in  "She." 
A dot  on  the  left 
\lJ.  Gives  us  Gin,  don't  you  see? 


■vc> 

CCS  Alenh  is  silent 

But  Bays  is  a "3•" 

^ Take  out  the  dot 

& 


r ~ \ And  Tayc  is  a "V." 

"'2 

Ginnel  will  fool  you, 


It  i on ' t a " C . " 


i...-  .'.'U 


Daless  fits  in  again 
"Cause  it ' s a "D. " 


ד־ ’־״/ . 


f;  |)Kay  na]-:eo  its  sound 

I 

■j  Through  the  hole  near  the  top• 

■vl 

*v  V av  and  then  Zayin 

t‘ 

Looks  ready  to  drop. 


I lies  is  a hard 


C}0  It  isn't  like  Hay. 

Teos  "T"  and  Yod  "Y" 


Ai^d  Kaf  is  for  "K." 


Y 

Vr־.  , 


\\  Ilaf  is  like  Yays: 

* 

Beth  little  dots  lack. 
But  Haf,  unlike  Yayo, 

f 

Has  no  tail  in  the  hack. 


^C<  Saf  is  an  "3"  too 


A dot  nakeo  Taf,  "T." 


m 


And  here  is  the  end 
Of  this,  queer  poetry. 


ALJ13r*BAYG  JI1IGL3 
ע־י•  P.afbi  Sanuel  G-lasner 


Laiäed  13  "L” 

׳;/ 

Like  in  "Lazy״  and  "Lean." 


jj  * \ר  lien  is  an  "M" 

Liko  in  "Many"  er  "Mean." 


Aloph  is  silent 
-,,י  Lut  Bays  is  a "B." 


Take  out  the  dot 


And  Vayc  is  a "V." 


C;::Z5 


Nun  is  an  "N." 

''if■")':  And  03ל6ן.ז  an  "S." 

׳^־־ין 

w — ■ * 

*Ayin  is  silent; 

''-A  ך t 

/y  It's  ■basnfulj  I guess 


Fay  is  an  "F," 

czJ 

C'־'\  But  dotted»  it's  "P." 

pA 

(״.:־.y  In  Sritglish  no  letter 

C’ 

Like  Tsadee  you'll  see. 


a "K," 


Kof  i! 


Like  in  "Kiddie"  or  "Hind." 

Cr* " 

■'ij  Paysh  is  an  "3." 

׳1 

Like  in  "Hin"  or  in  "Hind." 


.i  dot  on  the  right 
CiOC)  Gives  us  Shin  like  in  "She." 

ve)/ 


Vw// 

• A dot  on  the  left 

ו «i— ^ Gives  us  Sin,  don't  you  see? 


> 

I Ginnel  will  fcol  you, 


It  isn't  a "C. " 


y Baless  fits  in  again 
"Cause  it's  a "D. " 

f■  {')Kay  na]-;eo  its  sound 

1• 

I 

■j  Through  the  hole  near  the  tup. 

■s  ( 

ן|  Vav  and  then  Zayin 
Looks  ready  to  drop. 


)1  ? 


es  is  a hard  one, 


C}/-  ! It  isn't  like  Hay. 

vJj 

"TT  -ess  "T"  and  Yod  "Y" 


And  Kaf  is  for  "K." 


, 


Ilaf  is  like  Yays! 

Both  little  dots  lack. 
But  Haf,  unlike  Vayc, 

Has  no  tail  in  the  hack. 


Sr^vt  Saf  is  an  "S"  too 

01 

A dot  nakes  Taf,  "T." 


And  here  is  the  end 


SV 


Of •this  queer  poetry. 


J I IT  G L 3 
Glasner 


AL3  3*3AYG 
17  Hat  ■fa  i Sanuel 


— ■ 

"71  Laijed  is  "L" 

׳׳׳.\ 

Like  in  "Lazy"  and  "Lean." 
ןן  ‘ IIer.1  is  an  "M" 

Liko  in  "Many"  er  "Mean." 

0 

Kun  is  an  "IT . " 

'-J 

And  Gar:1e}:'.  an  "S." 


'Ayin  is  silent; 

y 

/ / * w . i 1 _ ר T  י•*־ ׳ 


It's  tashful,  I g-aesa. 


)י-ד■'‘,  Fay  is  an  "F," 

■ 

\ Hut  dotted»  it's  "P." 

P 

t-/  In  English  no  letter 
C־;  (N 

S^׳'  Like  Tsadee  you'll  see. 

נ:־!*׳ 


Kof  is  a "K» " 


• Like  in  "Kiddie"  or  "Kind." 
iij  Eaysh  is  an  "3." 

Like  in  "Pin"  or  in  "Hind." 


dot  on  the  right 

OifOCv'  Gives  us  Shin  like  in  "She." 

\ci 

A dot  on  the  left 

Gives  us  Gin,  don' t you  see? 


A19ph  is  silent 
But  Says  is  a "B•" 

וי• 

Take  out  the  dot 
And  Toys  is  a "V." 

^ I Ginuel  will  fcol  you, 


It  ion' t a "C. " 


h.-.-h# 


\j  Baless  fits  in  again 


"Cause  it's  a "D." 


c:::i 


ן^;  I'l  Kay  na!-:es  its  sciind 

V 

; Through  the  hole  near  the  tup. 

i 

ץ-  \ Vav  and  then  Zayin 

y 

):  Looks  ready  to  drop• 


■es  is  a hard  one, 


C)/V  It  isn't  like  Hay. 

] .-•M 

Teos  "T"  and  Yod  "Y" 

‘״•U  Aiid  Kaf  Is  for  "K." 

CKä 

\\  Ilaf  is  like  Vays: 

Both  little  dots  lack. 
But  Kaf,  unlike  Vayc, 

f 

Has  no  tail  in  the  hack. 


Sr'x'l  Gaf  is  an  "G"  too 

A dot  Dakes  Taf»  "T." 
And  here  is  the  end 
Of.  this  queer  poetry. 


J I H G L 


A i,  ? ע ‘י ־ 


l־y  Eafbl  Sanuel  Glasner 


~)l  Laijed  is  "L” 

/:־ 

Like  in  "Lazy”  and  "Lean." 
lien  is  an  "M" 

Liko  in  "Many"  cr  "Mean." 


Aloph  is  silent 

V• 

;,,*  But  Bays  is  a "B." 
Take  out  the  dot 


/ ■h  And  Vayc  is  a "V." 

W-/ 


Nun  is  an  "N." 

And  331;י16’.ז  an  "S." 

l_־v 

’Ayin  is  silent; 

''-A  ר ‘‘ 

/y  It's  "bashful I I guess. 


^2."''.  ^'ay  is  an  "B." 

A ....  / 

pT"',  But  dotted»  it's  "P." 

r׳') 

te-־V  In  English  no  letter 

Like  Tcadee  you'll  see. 

.<י* 

Kof  is  a "Kj " 

^ Like  in  "Ziddie"  or  "Hind." 


■y  Eaysh  is  an  "H." 


Like  in  "Hin"  or  in  "Hind." 


.i  dot  on  the  right 
CjOv/ Gives  us  Shin  like  in  "She." 

\U 

• \ "־~  A dot  on  the  left 
) Gives  us  Sin,  don't  you  see? 


^ n Ginnel  will  fool  you, 
n/  ■ 

It  ion' t a "C. " 

^ —*. ׳ 

\j  Balcss  fits  in  again 
"Cause  it's  a "D. " 

r'- ך ־ 

*.A-•  ..ני►-« 

li  {')Kay  naJeeo  its  sound 

V 

j Through  the  ?101  e near  the  top. 

' X ( 

»I 

(■-  ii  7av  and  then  Zayin 

* t * 

J 

Looks  ready  to  drop. 


s a hard  one , 


lies  i 


Q  ר ׳'  ' It  isn't  like  Hay. 


r ,-  ^eos  "T"  and  Yod  "Y" 
\i 


Aiad  Kaf  is  for  "K." 


1.)  Ilai  is  like  Vays; 


Beth  little  dots  lack. 


But  Haf,  unlike  Vays, 

t 

Has  no  tail  in  the  hack. 


Sr^x'i  Snf  is  an  "S"  too 

A dot  nakes  Taf,  "T." 


And  here  is  the  end 


Of  this  queer  poetry. 


b it 


J I 1ז  G L 3 
Glasner 


AL3  3*BAY3 
1:7  ?..1נונןג  Sanuol 


~)l  Laijed  is  "L" 

vV' 

Like  in  "Lazy”  and  "Lean." 
U lien  is  an  "M" 

Liko  in  "Many"  or  "Mean." 


Nun  is  an  "IT." 

And  Gar.ie.':'.  an  "S." 

ir^׳ 

'Ayin  is  silent;* 

\// 

־־׳׳>  It's  ־bashful,  I guess. 

u■ 

Bay  is  an  "B," 
r~״-\  Lut  dotted»  it's  "P." 

sn 

L....y  In  English  no  letter 

«Ty 

‘4^^  Like  Tsadee  you'll  see. 


Alot>h  is  silent 


Kof  is  a "K1  " 

Like  in  "Kiddie"  or  "Kind." 


li  Haysh  is  3.11  "H." 

Like  in  "Pin"  or  in  "Bind." 


dot  on  the  right 

OjO’C^  Gives  us  Shin  like  in  "She." 

'A/ 

.V'־~  A dot  on  the  left 

'.ל-׳ליי. 


;,,י  But  Bays  is  a "B." 

^ 4. 

Take  out  the  dot 


V'-L^  Gives  us  Gin,  don't  you  see? 


, And  Taya  is  a "V." 

I Ginnel  will  fcol  you, 

IS• 

It  icn' t a "C. " 

! '1* - ־“^־ 

•M-».  «•4־•י» 

Baiess  fits  in  again 
"Cause  it's  a "D." 

.r*■ך ־ ־ 

f.  I)  Kay  nalces  its  sound 
A'i  Through  the  hole  near  the  tup. 
V Tav  and  then  Zayin 

' / • 
f 

ץ Looks  ready  to  drop. 

•]/  lies  is  a hard  one, 

V } /ף  ' It  isn't  like  Hay. 

'  ־ ־■  ••  Teos  "T"  and  Yod  "Y" 

^\\  Aiad  Kaf  is  for  "K." 

׳C_7 


Ilaf  is  like  Yays; 

Both  little  dots  lack. 

But  Haf,  unlike  Yayc. 

> 

Has  no  tail  in  -the  hack־ 


Gaf  is  an  "G"  too 
A dot  nakes  Taf,  "T." 


And  here  is  the  end 


l?’r 


Of  this  queer  poetry. 


J I II  G L 3 
Glasner 

/I  Laraed  is  ״L״ 

\y' 

Like  in  "Lazy"  and  "Lean." 
Hen  is  an  "M" 

Liko  in  "Many"  cr  "Mean." 


A L 3 3 * 3 A Y G 
.7  i Sanuel 


4 V\  Alo-ph  is  silent 

0 y 

V•  r»  , 

But  Bays  is  a "3." 


Take  out  the  dot 
, And  Vays  is  a "V." 


Nun  is  an  ”11." 

)\"~f  And  Gar-ie^  an  "S." 

llv 

^ ’Ayin  is  silent; 

It's  Bashful,  I guess, 


I'ay  is  an  "3," 


(ץ-—'׳  dotted,  it's  "P." 

L-.y  In  English  no  letter 
C,  •׳N 

Liko  Tcadee  you'll  see. 


Kof  is  a "K, " 


Like  in  "Kiddie"  or  "Kind." 
jj  F.aysh  is  an  "S." 

Like  in  "Bin"  or  in  "Kind." 


dot  on  the  right 
Gives  us  Shin  like  in  "She." 


A dot  on  the  left 


\ LJ,  Gives  us  Gin,  don' t you  see? 


^ I Ginr-iel  will  feol  you, 
ryf 


It  isn' t a "C. " 


i"־־ 


5 Ealess  fits  in  again 


" Cause  it's  a "D. " 


.י־ י־׳־/ . 


ין.  I',  Hay  na!-:e3  its  sound 

« 

i Through  the  hole  near  the  tup. 

)ד 

5(  7av  and  then  Zayin 
Looks  ready  to  drop. 

i lies  is  a hard  one, 

/ * 0 

/ף  ' It  isn't  like  Hay. 

Tess  "T"  and  Yod  "Y" 

\h 

,< ■ ft- 

Ai\d  Kaf  is  for  "K." 

a:} 

\\  Ilai  is  like  Yays: 

Both  little  dots  lack. 

5ut  Haf,  unlike  Va30׳׳, 

I 

Has  no  tail  in  the  hack. 


^סי-דד♦  Gaf  is  an  "G"  too 

y 'i 

A dot  nakes  Taf,  "T." 

,זי*''־' 1 

And  here  is  the  end 
Gf  this  quoer  poetry. 


ס 


ALSF^SAYo  JliTGLS 
vy  Eafbi  Sanuel  Olasner 

)/  Landed  is  "L” 


' / 


i IIer.1  iי " יי ״ ״-■" 


Like  in  "Lazy"  and  "Lean." 
an  "M' 

Like  in  "Many"  cr  "Mean." 
Nun  is  an  "N." 


V 


5 


'tr'y  And  Garaeh  an  "S." 

’Ayin  is  silent; 

ך / 

It's  ־bashful,  I guess. 
L'ay  is  an  "S'," 


; 


A... 


C'■.־,?)  Lut  dotted,  it's  "P." 

L-.-y  In  English  no  letter 
C ■''N 

\1י:  Like  Tsadee  you'll  see. 

r.3:־ 

Kof  is  a "K," 

Like  in  "Kiddie"  or  "Hind." 


t::. 


||  P.aysh  is  an  "3." 

Like  in  "Hin"  or  in  "Kind." 


dot  on  the  right 
Gives  us  Shin  like  in  "She." 

ley; 

A dot  on  the  left 


vyy. 

Gives  us  Gin,  don't  you  see? 


.vt 


/A 

K vn  Aloph  is  silent 

׳»*ר  V 


But  Bays  is  a "B." 

-zy 

Take  out  the  dot 


,1  And  Vayc  is  a "V." 


^ (I  Ginnel  will  fool  you, 
O• 


It  ion' t a "C. " 


‘ »i-,  ,־•*■J 


Balcss  fits  in  again 
"Cause  it's  a "D." 


',Kay  nalceo  its  sound 


A 

n 


■■■׳■■  Through  the  hole  near  the  tup. 

ד) 

y.  1!  Vav  and  then  Zayin 


Looks  ready  to  drop. 


es  is  a hard  one, 


I. 


(}/ר*‘■  It  isn't  like  Hay. 


Less  "T"  and  Yod  "Y" 
Ai^d  Kaf  is  for  "K." 


A llaf  is  like  Yays: 


Both  little  dots  lack. 

But  Haf,  unlike  Pays, 

$ 

Has  no  tail  in  the '־back. 


cl) 


hi 


Caf  is  an  "3"  too 
A dot  nalces  Taif,  "T." 
And  here  is  the  end 
Of  this  queer  poetry. 


ALKF*BAy3  JINGL3 
*y  Eabbi  Sarruel  Olasner 


Laaed  is  ”L" 


/׳'. 


Like  in  "La*y״  and  ״Lean." 
\1"y  Jlen  is  an  ״M״ 

Liko  in  ״Many"  •r  ״Mean." 


Nun  is  an  "N." 
>1וך״  And  Ganeh  an  "5.י 

lb 

^ K ‘Ayin  is  silent; 

%y 

y It' 


a ■bashful»  I guess. 


Fay  is  an  "F.״ 

(^Zכ^  But  dot  ted , i t ‘ ס "P .י י 
LJ  In  English  no  letter 

rvo 

W Like  Tcadee  you’ll  see. 


fu::) 

־"-.יי, 


I 


Eof  is  a "K," 

Like  in  ״Kiddie"  or  ״Kind." 
Eaysh  is  an  "3." 

Like  in  "Eia"  or  in  "Rind.״ 

.i  dot  on  the  right 


Gives  us  Shin  like  in  "She." 
X A dot  on  the  left 

Gives  u3  Gin,  don’t  you  see? 


ץ\^  AXeph  is  silent 

But  Bays  is  a "B." 
Taka  •ut  the  dot 
And  Voiya  is  a "V.״ 


גנז 

i 


I Ginnel  will  fool  you, 
It  isn’t  a ״C. ״ 

IjI  Ealoss  fits  in  again 
"Cause  it’s  a "D." 


|j  |\  Kay  nakeo  its  sound 


Through  the  hole  near  the  top- 


1 


^■י  i Vav  and  then  Zayin 

f’ ' 

):  Looks  ready  t«  drop, 

lies  10  a hard  one. 


> I? 


^,רך/י  It  isn’t  like  Hey. 


Teas  "T"  and  Yod  "Y" 

Aiid  Kaf  is  for  "K." 

Ilaf  is  like  YaysS 
Both  little  dots  lack. 
But  Haf,  unlike  Vayo, 

Has  no  tail  in  the  "back. 


cl׳> 

cr/ 


^7ז^\  Gnf  io  an  "G"  too 

A dot  nakes  Taf,  "T." 


And  here  is  the  end 


0 

- 

l?V 


Of  this  queer  poetry. 
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BCA5D  OF  JEWISH  EDUCATION  OF  BALTIMORE,  MEYLA2C3 
APPLICATION  FOB  TmCHiüH  CEBTIFIGATION 
IN  BJEFOBM  B-tlLIGlOUS  SCHOOLS 

(To  "be  s-ubmitted  in  duplicatOi  ~ one  copy  for  the  Eelit’ious 
School  and  one  copy  for  the  Certification  Conmittee) 


For  Use  Of 
ICoPiaittee  Only 


Datei 


Name. 


.Telephone. 


Address 


Eeligious  School  Nov  Employed Grade. 


Secular  Education: 


Schoo] 


Desree 


Teacher  Training  (List  specific  cotirses  hy  content:  not  number) 


Year 


School 


Course 


(Additional  Information  May  Be  Appended  on  Separate  Sheets) 


Year 


School 


J ev/ish  Education 


Courses  Offered  Tov/ard  Certification: - j_ 3 

For  Use  Of 

Jewish  History  (List  Specifically)  Semester־  Hrs.  School־  ■ ■Ynar  IComml  ttee  Only 


Jewish  Eeligion  (Beliefs  & Practices)  Semester  Prs.  School  Year 


Semester  Hrs.  School  Year 


Eeform  Judai1נ ר 


Hebrew  Semester  Hrs»  Sch^•^!..  Year 


Bible  Semester  Ers.  School  Year 


Post-Biblical  Jewish  Literature  S^iester  Hrs.  Schiool 


Year 


Committee  Onl 


Year 


Semester  Krs.  . Scho 01 


Jevrish  Life  Today. 


Year 


School 


Semester  Hrs. 


• • • • 


Methods  of  Teaching 
Jewish  School  •sets 


• • • • 


B'^Awaleni  Trairdag  Or, 

(Please  refer' to  specific  areas,  as  above) 


;r?  enoe 


Eelieip־as 


Year 


Grade 


City 


School 


• • • • 


• • • • 


EE1vl:,K:S:~  (Name  any  other  consideration  or  analifications  jhich^ 
you  lelieve  might  help  toe  Ceroificabion  Committee  to 

evaluate  your  standing.) 


Pe-Dort  fif  Certification. 


BQAED ינ ס  JEWIGH  EDUGATI«יN  OF  BALTIMORE.  MP. 

SUMMAjaY  OF  CUALIFICATIOnS 
Hi®  CERTIFIGATIOIT  IN  RHFOM  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOLS 

(1956) 


1,  At  least  two  years  of  accredited  college  study 

2, •  Jevrish  "background  and  pedagogic  training; 

a.  Diploma  of  the  Sunday-School  Training  Course  of  the  College  of 
Jevrish  Studies  or  graduation  from  some  other  recognized  training 
school  for  religious  school  teachers  at  the  college  level.  Such 
preparation  is  to  include  at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours, 
distri'buted  as  follovזs: 

1)  4 semester  hours  in  Jev/ish  history 

2)  2 semester  hours  in  Jewish  religion  ("beliefs  and  practices) 

3)  2 semester  hours  in  the  history!  "beliefs^  and  practices  of 
Reform  Judaism 

4)  6 semester  hours  in  Hebrew 

5)  2 semester  hours  in  Bible 

6)  2 semester  hours  in  post-Biblical  Jewish  literature 

7)  1 semester  hour  in  Jev;ish  demography 

8)  1 semester  hour  in  problems!  movements!  and  issues  of 
modem  Jewish  life. 

9)  4 semester  hours  in  methods  of  teaching  the  Jewish  school 
subjects.  (This  requirement  may  be  absolved,  at  the  dis- 
cretion  of  the  Committee,  by  a graduate  of  a general  teacher- 
training  institution  who  has  already  had  some  experience  in 
Jevdsh  religious  education,  or  has  otherwise  demonstrated 
adequate  mastery  of  pedagogic  techniques.' 

b.  In  lieu  of  #2a  above!  graduation  from  a Hebrew  high  school  and, 
in  addition!  18  semester  hours  on  a collegiate  or  adult  level, 
distributed  as  above  with  the  omission  of  the  Hebrew  requirement. 

c.  Equivalent  training  and/or  experience  satisfactory  to  the  Committee 
may  be  substituted  for  the  above.  Comprehensive  examinations  in 
the  above  fields  may  also  be  substituted  for  courses  a^  dis- 
cretion  of  the  Committee. 

3.  It  is  understood  that  the  teacher  must  be  adeqx;ately  oriented  in  the 
backgroimd  of  Reform  Judaism  as  it  apulies  in  all  of  the  above  areas, 
and  must  be  sympathetic  to  the  Refonn  point  of  view. 

4.  Three  years  of  satisfactory  teaching  experience  in  a recognized  Jewish 

school!  - at  least  Wo  years  of  vxhich  shall  have  been  in  one  of  the 
Reform  congregations  of  Baltimore  or  its  equi. ־valent . 


וי 


t 


plait  of  MTI^IMION  OF  oUHDAY-SOECOL  TEA-OpgS 
1זד  THE  EIüFOM  CON&BEG-A'I'IOMo  0?  BALTIMOEE  - (APHIly  12^.0 

I - FUE?osa 

Teaching  is  cne  of  the  learned  profesr.lons.  Aa  such,  today,  it  makes  ן 
high  demands  upon  the  teachers  in  terp3ג  of  personality,  educational  background  ן 
and  professional  training-  ן 

The  religious  ecbacation  of  our  children  certainly  deserves  no  less  com-  . 
petent  or  professionally  trained  teachers  than  does  t-herr ^secuxar  education.  ן 
The  time  is  long  past  whan  the  ^tmiday  School  teacher  couxa  he  merely  a loyal  , 
and  good-hearted  vol'aatee-  layman,  vlthout  any  pedagogic  fcrair^rg  or  experience, i 
and  vrith  only  enough  informtxo?!  to  keep  one  lesson  ahead  of  the  pupils. 


that  the  Reform  congregations  of  Baltimore  adopt 
teachers,  foraalii^ed  as  a system  of  certifica— 
fully  professional  teachois  be  recugnized  as 
to  vhich  their  braining  and  experience  entitle 
el.  achieved  all  the  desired  qualifications  of 
oua  school  teacher,  or  who  are  only  now  preparing 
helped  to  plan  how  best  they  may  qualify  them- 
tanding. 


It  is  therefore  proposed 
a uniform  set  of  standards  for 
tion.  It  is  only  proper  that 
Eucli  and  given  the  full  status 
them.  Others,  who  have  not  y! 
the  professional  Jewish  religi 
to  enter  this  field,  should  be 
selves  for  full  professional  8 


Any  such  system  of  certification:  however,  will  be  meaningless  if  it  is 
not  accompanied  by  corresponding  recognition  in  terms  of  salary. 
qi-alified.  professional  teacliers  in  the  Jewish  religious  school  sho^d  be 
compensated  at  the  sane  rate  as  that  established  for  a similar  level  of 
competence  in  the  public  school  system,  - proportionate  -0  the  nmber  of 
teaching  hours,  of  course.  It  is  therefore  likewise  proposed 
Reform  congregations  of  Baltimore  adopt  a uniform  salary-scale  for  Poachers, 
which  will  give  due  recognition  to  the  various  levels  of  teacher-certification. 

II  ~ CSRTIFICATIQMS  CaeiITTlIB 

A Committee  on  certification  of  teachers  for  Reform  congregational 
schools  should  be  set  up  as  promptly  as  possible.  This  Committee  should 

be  constituted  as  follows: 

1.  The  Dean  of  the  Baltimore  fiebrex■^  College 

2.  The  Director  of  the  Department  of ־Reform  Jewish  Education  of  the 
Board  of  Jewish  Education  (Ex-Officio  Chairman  of  the  Committee) 

3.  The  Senior  Rabbis  of  the  Reform  congregations  of  Baltimore 

4.  Principals 

5.  One  Teacher  of  Each  School,  elected  by  staff• 


Intentional  Second  Exposure 


gjIVIgm  PT.AK  OF  certification  OF  SUM)AY-SGHOQL  TEA.CHKRS 
BT  THE  ELFOm  CON&BEGA^)!  PITS  0?  BALTIMORE  - .^AFHIL,  1956.) 

I - puBPosa 

Teaching  is  one  of  the  learned  prof eor.ions . A0  such,  today,  it  makes 
high  demands  upon  the  teachers  in  terms  of  personality,  educational  ־background 
and  professional  training־־ 

The  religious  education  of  our  children  certainly  deserves  no  less  com-  | 
petent  or  professionally  trained  teachers  tlian  does  their  secular  educaUon.  ן 
The  time  is  long  past  when  the  a1־n1day  School  toa'-her  couia  he  merely  a loya  , 
and  good-hearted  vo־J’axitae■׳  layman,  vithout  any  pedagogic  trairaing  or  experience,, 
and  v/ith  only  enough  infornation  to  keep  one  lesson  ahead  of  the  pupils. 

It  is  therefore  prouosed  that  the  Eefoimi  congregations  of  Baltimore  adopt  ! 
a uniform  set  of  standards  for  teachers,  formalised  as  a system  of  certifica-  ן 
tion.  It  is  only  proper  that  fully  profeBcional  teacheis  he  recognized  as  , 

such  and  given  the  fuLl  status  bo  vhich  their  braining  and  experience  entitle  , 

them.  Others,  who  have  not  yel.  achieved  all  bhe  desired  qualifications  of 
the  professional  Jewish  religious  school  teacher,  or  ^ ' 

to  enter  this  field,  should  he  helped  to  plan  how  heat  they  may  qualify  t - j 
selves  for  fall  professional  standing.  | 

Any  such  system  of  certification:  however,  will  he  meaningless  if  it  is 
not  accompanied  hy  corresponding  recognition  in  terms  of  salary. 

Qualified,  professional  teaciiers  in  the  Jewish  religious  school  shoiid  he 
compensated  at  the  sane  rate  as  that  estahlished  for  a level  of  , 

competence  in  the  public  school  system,  - proportionate  10  the  n^her  of  ; 

teaching  hours,  of  course.  It  is  therefore  likewise  proposed  that  the 
Reform  congregations  of  Baltimore  adopt  a uniform  salary-scale  for  teachers, 
which  will  give  due  recognition  to  the  various  levels  of  teacher-certification.  | 

II  - CBKTIFICATIOIIS  Ca4I-bITTBB. 

A Committee  on  certification  of  teachers  for  Eefom  congregational 
schools  should  he  set  up  as  promptly  as  possible.  This  Committee  should 

he  constituted  as  follows; 

1.  The  Dean  of  the  Baltimore  Hebrew  College 

2.  The  Director  of  the  Department  of ־Eeform  Jewish  Education  of  the 
Board  of  Jewish  Education  (Ex-Officio  Chairman  of  the  Committee) 

3.  The  Senior  Eahhis  of  the  Eeform  congregations  of  Baltimore 

4.  Principals 

5.  One  Teacher  of  Each  School,  elected  hy  staff• 


I 


I 


I 


t.  — 

III  _ QTTAT.TyTPATIONS  FOE  OBBTIPIGA.TION 

A.  Permanent  Teacher^  s Certificate 

1.  At  least  two  years  of  accredited  college  study 

2.  Jewish  ■background  and  pedagogic  training: 

a.  Diploma  of  the  Sunday-School  Training  Course  of  the  College  of 
Jev/ioh  Studies  or  graduation  from  some  other  recognized  training 
school  for  religious  school  teachers  at  the  college  level.  Such 
preparation  is  to  include  at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours, 
distributed  as  follovjst 

1.  4 semester  hours  in  Jewish  history 

2.  2 semester  hours  in  Jevrish  religion  (beliefs  and  practices) 

3»  2 semester  hours  in  the  history!  beliefs,  and  practices  of 

Eeform  Judaism  » 

4.  6 semester  hours  in  Hebre^'r 

5•  2 semester  hours  in  Bible 

6.  2 semester  hours  in  post-Biblical  Jevrish  Literature 

7.  1 semester  hour  in  Jewish  demography 

8.  1 semester  hour  in  problems,  movements,  and  issues  of 
modem  Jewish  life, 

9•  4 semester  hours  in  methods  of  teaching  the  Jewish  school 

subjects.  (This  requirement  lOKiy  be  absolved,  the  dl£- 
cretion  of  the  Committee,  by  a gradviate  of  a general  teacher- 
training  institution  who  has  already  had  some  experience  in 
Jewish  religious  education,  or  has  otherwise  demonstrated 
adequate  mastery  of  pedagogic  techniques.) 

b.  In  lieu  of  xSa  above,  graduation  from  a Hebrew  high  school  and, 
in  addition,  18  semester  hours  on  a collegiate  oi*  adult  level, 
distributed  as  above  with  the  omission  of  the  Hebrew  requirement. 

c.  Equivalent  training  and/or  experience  satisfactory  to  the  Committee 
may  be  substituted  for  the  above.  Comprehensive  examinations  in 

• the  above  fields  may  also  be  substituted  for  co\u:ses  aS.  ihe  dis_- 
cretion  of  the  Committee . 

3•  It  is  understood  that  the  teaoher  must  be  adequately  oriented  in  the 
background  of  Eeform  Judaism  as  it  applies  in  all  of  the  above  areas, 
must  be  sympathetic  to  the  Eeform  point  of  view. 

4.  Three  years  of  satisfactory  teaching  experience  in  a recognized  Jewish 
school,  - at  least  two  years  of  which  shall  have  been  in  one  of  the 
Eeform  congregations  of  Baltimore  or  its  equivalent. 


B . Tem-porary  Teacher*  s Certificate 

1.  Training  requirements  identical  with  those  for  the  Permanent 
Certificate 

2.  Less  than  three  years  e:q)erience  of  teaching  in  a recognized 
Jevdsh  school. 


C.  Student  Teacher* s Permit 

1.  Completion  of  at  least  one  year  in  a general  college 

2.  a.  O'evdsh  education  equivalent  to  Confirmation  from  a recognized 

Eeligious  School  plus  at  least  six  semester  hours  in  the 
College  of  Jevdsh  Studies. 

h.  In  lieu  of  #2a  above!  graduation  from  a Hebrew  High  School. 

3•  a.  Some  pedagogic  ♦Tainlng!  - either  in  a secular  college!  or 
in  the  College  of  Jevdsh  Studies. 

b.  In  lieu  of  7r3a  above!  at  least  two  years'  experience  as  an 
Assistant  Teacher  in  a recognized  Jevdsh  Eeligious  School. 

4.  It  is  expected  that  the  student  teacher  will  simxzltaneously 
attend  the  College  of  Jevdsh  StTodles  or  similar  courses. 


IV  - TBaCHMjRS  HOT  HCOHDING  CBETIFIGATBS 


A.  With  the  consent  of  the  Certification  Committee,  a school  may  engage 
a teacher  who  does  not  hold  one  of  the  above  Certificates  or  Permits. 
Likev/ise!  vdth  the  consent  of  the  Certification  Committee,  a school 
may  give  special  oonelderation  in  terms  of  salary  increments  to 
teachers  with  many  years  of  service  who  may  not  meet  the  formal  re- 
quirements  for  certification. 

B.  It  is  hoped  that!  if  engaged,  teachers  who  do  not  hold  Certificates 
will  simultaneously  attend  the  College  of  Jewish  Studies  or  take 
equivalent  courses  towards  qualifying  for  certification. 

C.  None  of  the  provisions  of  this  Certification  program  shall  be  considered 
as  being  retroactive  to  teachers  who  are  already  enployed  in  the  Eeform 
Eeligious  Schools.  However,  new  salary  increments  are  to  be  made  only 
on  the  basis  of  this  program  and  of  the  salary-scale  which  is  appended 
hereto. 


- PROPOSED  SAIAEY-SGALE 


CATEGOSY 

BEGINNING 

A1m1ri.L  INCREMENT 

1.  Student  Teacher 

$150. 

$25.  (if  services  are 
satisfactory  and  if 
in-service  training 
is  continued) 

$200. 

2•  Teachers  not 
holding  cer- 
tificates 

$250. 

Minimum 
$25.  (or  as 
determined  by  the 
Religious  School 
Committee) 

$500. 

3•  Te115)0rary 
Certificates 

$350. 

$50. 

$500. 

4.  Permanent 
Certificates 

$500. 

$50. 

$700. 

NOTE  II. 


NOTE  I.  Teachers  in  specialized  areas  may  receive  somev/hat  higher  compensa- 
tion,  with  the  approval  of  the  Certification  Committee.  It  is 
asstuned  that  these  specialists  will  likewise  he  expected  to  meet 
the  hasic  requirements  for  certification. 

note  II.  Special  consideration  in  determining  beginning  salary  within  each 
category  may  he  given,  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  administra- 
tion,  for  partial  fulfillment  of  the  certification  requirements  or 
for  exceptional  pedagogic  training  and  experience. 

NOTE  III.  The  salary-scale  here  provided  shall  he  subject  to  reviev;  or  re- 
vision  anntially. 

NOTE  IV.  This  initial  salary— scale  shall  not  he  applied  30  as  to  reduce  the 
present  salary  or  status  of  any  teacher  or  to  supplant  the  salary- 
scale  (Including  seniority  increases)  of  such  teachers. 


Upon  adoption  of  this  salary  scale  by  any  school,  teachers  advancing 
from  one  category  to  another  by  reason  of  such  adoption  will  he 
awarded  the  beginning  salary  for  that  new  category  as  of  the  he— 
ginniiig  of  the  school  year  in  which  the  seals  becomes  effective. 


NOTE  V. 


April  9,  1956 


SPECIFIC  GOALS  OF  HilFQRM  JiTv/ISH  3SDUCATION 


SUGGJiSTED  BY  BABBI  SAl^L  GIASNiS.  JED.D. 


A.  V/orehlp 

1•  Bote  mastery  of  significant  !)lesalngs«  prayers*  and  hyans* 

2•  Ability  to  read  the  Hehrew  of  the  Union  Prayerhook*  Union  Haggadah,  etc. 

3•  Understanding  of  the  various  hlesBiiTes»  prayers,  and  hymns  and  the  basic 
concepts  which  they  represent. 

1!־.  Knowledge  of  the  structure  and  history  of  the  liturgy. 

5.  Positive  attitudes  towards  prayer  and  worship. 

6.  Habits  of  personal  prayer  and  attendance  at  worship  services.* 

7.  Training  in  creative  worship  activities  and  some  esporienco  of  less 
conventional  forma  of  worship• 


B.  Ceremonies 

1•  Familiarity  v/ith  the  Jevdsh  religious  calendar. 

2.  Knovrlcdge  and  understanding  of  the  history  and  significance  of  all 
Jewish  ceremonial  observance  (whether  observed  by  Beform  or  not). 

3•  An  understanding  of  the  differences  between  Befom  Jewish  ceremonial 
observance  and  those  of  the  more  traditional  branches. 

A.  Ability  to  conduct  and  othem-jlse  actively  participate  in  the  ceremonies 
of  Beform  Judaism. 

5•  Positive  arpreciation  of  c remony  and  its  proper  place  in  the  religious  life. 
6.  Habits  of  ceremonial  observance. 


C.  Bible 

10  Familiarity  with  the  general  structure  and  frainework  of  tho  Bible. 

2.  Familiarity  with  at  least  tho  classic  elements  of  the  Biblical 

literature:  the  major  Bible  stories*  tho  outstandirg  personalities, 
selected  utterances,  etc, 

3•  Bote  mastery  of  certain  outstanding  Biblical  passages,  such  as  the  Ten 
Commandments*  the  Shema*,  some  of  the  Psalms,  etc. 

4.  Some  knowledge  of  Biblical  Criticism*  Biblical  archaeology#  the  scholarly 
aspects  of  Bible  study. 

5•  A1Jprociati(7n  of  the  Bible  both  as  literature  end  In  temo  of  Its  religlotis 
ethical  Implications • 


— 1 


D•  PoB t— Bll)!! cal  Jewish  Literature  and  Gulttire 

1•  Familiarity  with  the  classics  of  post-Blhllcal  Jewish  literature:  the 
Talmud*  the  Prayerhook*  selected  vrrltlngs  of  Jewish  philosophers»  poets* 
hell eaglet trl s ts • 

2.  Familiarity  with  outstanding  modem  Eehrev;  and  Yiddish  literature  (in 
traiislation)  • 

3•  Familiarity  with  modern  American  Je\d.3h  literature. 

4.  Familiarity  with  Jewish  art»  music*  dance*  etc. 

5•  Creative  e35)erience  with  Jev/ish  art  forms  and  activities. 

S.  Hehrer/ 

la  Appreciation  of  the  special  ic^ortance  of  the  Hehrer■/  language  in  Jewish 
life  and  thought. 

2.  Ability  to  read  liturgical  Hebrew. 

3.  Ability  to  translate  simple  Biblical  passages. 

4.  Ability  to  read  and  enjoy  simple  modem  Hebrew  literature. 

5»  Familiarity  with  various  coxamon  Hebrew  aid.  Yiddish  terms  and  escpressions 
which  have  become  part  of  Jewish  folk-lore. 

6.  Some  slight  ability  to  converse  in  Hebrew. 

ethics  and  Personal  Adjustment 

1*  An  understanding  of  the  problems  and  issues  of  personal  living  in  the 
complex  world  of  today  - e.g,  , problems  of  self-acceptance*  parent-child 
and  other  interpersonal  relationships*  sex*  the  use  of  leisure*  etc. 

20  An  appreciation  of  the  contribution  Wnich  Jewish  tradition  may  make  towards 
tlie  solution  of  these  personal  problems  and  tov.׳ards  the  deepening  and  en- 
riohmont  of  the  irjiivid1ml*s  personal  life. 

3•  An  understanding  of  the  problems  and  issues  of  social  living  in  the  world 
of  today,  « e.g.,  war  and  peace*  race  relations,  govciviment*  civil 
liberties,  etc. 

4.  An  appreciation  of  the  contribution  which  Jewish  tradition  may  make  towards 
tlie  solution  of  these  social  problems. 

5•  A sense  of  responsible  commitment  to  active  participation  in  dealing  with 
these  social  pנf0blema. 


G,  Theology 


1•  An  ■understanding  of  the  basic  religious  problems  which  have  universally 
concerned  manlcind»  - e.g.,  the  Nature  of  God*  the  Nature  of  Man*  the 
Kelationship  of  God  and  man*  the  Nature  of  the  Cfood  Life*  etc# 

2•  Some  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  traditional  Jewish  ways  of  dealing 
with  these  problems. 

3•  A laiowiedge  and  anpreciation  of  the  distinctive  contribution  of  Hef035n 
JtidalGm  in  this  area. 

i{׳*  Dovelojmient  of  a personal  religious  orientation. 

K.  The  Je\d.ah  People 

1,  Development  of  a sense  of  identification  tvith  the  Jewish  people. 

2.  An  appreciation  of  Israel* s mission. 

3*  Knowledge  of  Jewish  history. 

k•  Knowledge  of  the  history  of  Jexfs  in  America. 

5•  Understanding  of  the  structure  and  character  of  Jewish  life  in  America. 

6.  Active  participation  In  the  Jewish  community*  - local*  national*  world-wide, 

7•  Understanding  of  the  importance  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

8.  Knowledge  of  the  history,  problems*  and  life  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
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8 :30 WORKSHOI'S 

1.  Elementary:  Samuel  Grand:  “The  Use  of  Audio- 

Visual  Aids” 

2.  Iritermediale : Temima  Gezart  : ‘ ‘ Arts  and  Crafts  in 

the  Classroom” 

3.  Upper:  Dr.  Samuel  Glasnek  : “Workirijr  with  Teen- 

Ajrers  ’ ’ 

10:30 — P\)ll\-Dancir1>r  (Stella  Gersiik  1 
1 1 :30 — Snack 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  14 

8 :30— Breakfast 
!)  :30 — Workshops 

1.  IGementary : Temima  Gezari  ; “Arts  and  Crafts  in 

the  Classroom” 

2.  Intermediate  and  Upper:  Shalom  Altman:  “How  to 

Teach  a Song” 

11 :00 — Workshops 

1.  Klementary  and  Intermediate  A:  Jennie  Gi<asnbk  : 

“Hebrew׳  Demonstration  Lesson” 

2.  Elementary  and  Intermediate  B:  Dr.  Saml'El  Glas- 

^ NER:  “Teaching:  Religion  to  Little  People” 

3.  Upper:  Samiel  Grand:  “The  Use  of  Audio-Visual 

Aids” 

12 :30 — Lunch 

Principals’  Panel  “Good  Teachers  All” 

2 :00 — W0RK.SHOPS 

1.  Elementary:  Sh  vlom  Altman:  ־‘Hiu  to  Teaeh  a 

Song” 

2.  Intermediate:  Samuel  Grand:  “The  Use  of  Audio- 

Visual  Aids” 

3.  Upper:  Temiaia  Gez.vr1  : “Arts  and  Crafts  in  the 

Classroom” 


3 :30  —Ad.journ 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  12 


4 :00 — Registration 

f)  :30 — Kiddush  ( Shalom  Altman  1 
Dinner 

Zemiros  (Shalom  Altman  ! 

8 :00 — Sabbath  Eve  Service 

8:30 — Rabbis’  Panel:  “Teaching  the  Beliefs  of  Reform  •ludaism’ 
9 :30 — Discussion 
10:00 — Singing  and  Social 
1 1 :00 — Snack 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  13 

8 :30 — Breakfast 
9 :30 — Sabbath  Morning  Service 
10:00 — Rabbis’  Panel:  “Reform  Jew’ish  Practice” 

10:45 — SAMlזEL  Citron:  “Games.  Story-Telling,  and  Dramatics  in 
the  Clas-sroom” 

1 :00 — Lunch 

Dr.  Zev  Vilnay:  “The  Bible  and  Modern  Archaeology” 

2:45 — Samuel  Citron:  “Dramatics  for  P’estival  Celebrations  and 
Assemblies” 

4 :15^ — Intermission 

4:30 — Shalom  Altman:  “Integraiiug  Music  with  Classroom 
Lessons  ’ ’ 

5:30— Rest  and  Relaxation 

15:30 — Havdalali  (Cantor  Joseph  RoseiifeliD 
Dinner 

Singing  (Shalom  Altman  j 


TEACHER  TRAINING  INSTITUTE  COMMITTEE 


.Mr.  J.\cob  Gichner,  Chairman 

Rabbi  Samuel  Glasner,  Co-Chairman 

Dr.  Edward  Gersuk 

Mr.  Mann'S־  Helzner 

.'Tr.  Irwin  Gottschall 

Cantor  Joseph  Rosenfeld 

Rabbi  Emmet  A.  Frank,  Ex  Officio 


MR.  SHALOM  ALTMAN  is  Director  of  the  Music  Department  for  the 
Philadelphia  Council  on  Jewish  Education.  He  is  in  charge  of  developing 
and  supervising  music  curricula.  He  is  instructor  of  music  at  Grat.^  College, 
the  first  Hebrew  Teachers  Training  School  in  this  country  and  is  also  con- 
ductor  of  the  Hebrew  Arts  Chorale  of  Philadelphia,  which  has  performed 
in  such  concert  halls  as  Carnegie  Hall  with  outstanding  success. 

Shalom  Altman  is  a native  of  New  York  City  and  has  earned  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a choral  and  orchestral  conductor,  composer,  lecturer  and  music 
administrator. 


MR.  SAMUEL  GRAND  is  the  Director  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  of  the  Union 
or  American  Hebrew  Congregations.  In  this  capacity  he  coordinates  produc- 
tion  or  motion  pictures,  records,  filmstrips,  and  other  audio-visual  materials. 
Mr.  Grand  is  also  Associate  Director  of  Education  for  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations. 

Mr.  Grand  has  served  for  over  twenty  years  in  the  field  of  Jewish  education 
at  a teacher,  principal  and  supervisor.  Born  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Grand 
holds  degrees  from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Columbia  University, 
^d  the  Teacher’s  Institute  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America. 
He  also  studied  at  the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem  as  a recipient  of  the 
Lena  Socolow  Fellowship  award. 


MRS.  TEMIMA  GEZARI  is  a graduate  of  the  Master  Institute  of  United 
Arts.  She  has  studied  painting  at  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts,  Art  Students  League,  Columbia  University,  New  School  of  Social 
Research  and  Taos  School  of  Art,  New  Mexico. 


on  art  education  in  practically  every  important  city  in  the 
United  States.  Mrs.  Gexari  has  illustrated  numerous  books,  among  which  arc 
Gateway  to  Jewish  Song,”  "Children  of  the  Emek,”  "Hillel’s  Happy  Holi- 
days,  Dovidll,  etc.  She  has  published  articles  on  art  and  education  in 
^ch  rnagazines  as  Arts  in  Childhood,”  "The  Reconstructionist”  ,and  "Jewish 
Education  Magazine,  "School  Arts  Magazine”  and  "Arts  and  Activities.” 

Her  book  "Footprints  and  New  Worlds,”  is  scheduled  for  publication  in 
rebruArv-  1057 


MR  SAMUEL  CITRON  is  a playwright  and  author.  He  has  for  many 
years  been  director  of  the  school  dramatics  department  of  the  Jewish  Educa- 
rheafr°”f״  New  York.  He  is  the  founder  and  director  of  the  Jewish 

rheatre  for  Children.  He  was  also  the  founder  and  director  of  the  first  Hebrew 
language  radio  program  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Citron  is  also  a qualified  attorney  and  is  a member  of  many  leading 
proresstonal  dramatic  associations.  ^ 
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Regional  Director 
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President 


TEACHER  TRAINING  INSTITUTE  COMMITTEE 

t 

Mr.  Jacob  Gichner,  Chairman 

IIabbi  Samuel  (tLasner,  ('0-Chairman 

li.vBBi  Ernest  J.  Conrad,  Co-Chairman  Southern  Region 

IIabbi  Frederick  1.  Rypins 

Rabbi  Arnold  Shevlin 

Rabbi  Emmet  A.  Frank,  Ex  Officio 

MR.  SHALOM  ALTMAN  is  Director  of  the  Music  Department  for  the 
Philadelphia  Council  on  Jewish  Education.  He  is  in  charge  of  developing 
and  supervising  music  curricula.  He  is  instructor  of  music  at  Gratz  College, 
the  first  Hebrew  Teachers  Training  School  in  this  country  and  is  also  con- 
ductor  of  the  Hebrew  Arts  Chorale  of  Philadelphia,  which  has  performed 
in  such  concert  halls  as  Carnegie  Hall  with  outstanding  success. 

Shalom  Altman  is  a native  of  New  York  City  and  has  earned  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a choral  and  orchestral  conductor,  composer,  lecturer  and  music 
administrator. 

MRS.  TEMIMA  GEZARI  is  a graduate  of  the  Master  Institute  of  United 
Arts.  She  has  studied  painting  at  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts,  Art  Students  League,  Columbia  University,  New  School  of  Social 
Research  and  Taos  School  of  Art,  New  Mexico. 

She  has  lectured  on  art  education  in  practically  every  important  city  in  the 
United  States.  Mrs.  Gezari  has  illustrated  numerous  hooks,  among  which  are 
"Gateway  to  Jewish  Song,”  "Children  of  the  Emek,”  "Hillel’s  Happy  Holi- 
days,”  "Dovid’ll,”  etc.  She  has  published  articles  on  art  and  education  in 
such  magazines  as  "Arts  in  Childhood,”  "The  Reconstructionist”  and  "Jewish 
Education”  Magazine,  "School  Arts  Magazine”  and  "Arts  and  Activities.” 

Her  book,  "Footprints  and  New  Worlds,”  is  scheduled  for  publicatipn  in 
February,  1957. 


SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  4 

9 :30 — Registration 
10:00-12:00 

1.  Elementary  (K-4)  : “And  They  Folded  Up  Their  Tents” 
— Temima  Gezari 

2.  Upper  (5-Conf.)  : “Sing  Unto  the  Lord  a New  Song” — 
Shalom  Altman 

1 2 :30 — Lunch 

1.  Singing  (Shalom  Altman) 

2.  Film  Strip:  “Life  of  Stephen  S.  Wise” 

2 :30-4 :30 

1.  Upper  (5-Conf.)  : “New  Dimensions  in  Art  for  the 
Religious  School” — Temima  Gezari 

2.  Elementary  (K-4)  : “Fill  the  Class  Room  with  Song” — 
Shalom  Altman 

f)  :30 — Dinner 

1.  Singing  (Shalom  Altman) 

6:30-8:00 — Rabbi’s  Panel:  “Beliefs  and  Practices  of  Reform 
Judaism” — 

• Rabbi  Ernest  J.  Conrad 


Rabbi  Frederick  I.  Rypins 
Rabbi  Arnold  Shevlin 


Je.Tish  Education  Committee  of  New  York 
School  Dramatics  Department 
Samuel  J.  Citron,  Director 


3/U/51 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  BIBLE  SUITABLE  FOR  CHORAL  SPEAKING  OR ,SOLO  DRAMATIZATION 

Abraham  Pleads  for  Sodom  - Genesis,  18:  23-32 
Moses  and  the  Burning  Bush — Exodus,  3:  1-16 

God’s  Promise  to  Moses  - Exodus,  6:  2-8 
Song  of  Moses  - Exodus,  15:  11־S 

Balaam’s  Blessing  - Numbers,  24:  3-9;  15-19 

Give  Ear  Ye  Heavens  (Ha-a-zinu)  - Deuteronomy,  32:  1-43  (use  excerpts) 

Moses’  Blessing  (V’zot  Ha-b’ra-cha)  - Deuteronomy,  33:  (use  excerpts) 

Song  of  Deborah  - Judges,  5:  (use  excerpts) 

Samson’s  Death  - Judges,  16:  23-31 

Hannah’s  Prayer  - First  Samuel,  2:  1-10 

Samuel’s  Call  - First  Samuel,  3:  1-20 

David’s  Lament  on  the  Death  of  Saul  - Second  Samuel,  1:  19-27  ^ 

David’s  Song  of  Thanksgiving  - Second  Samuel,  22:  (use  excerpts) 


- Second  Samuel,  23:  1-7 

- First  Kings,  3:  16-28 

- First  Kings,  8;  (use  excerpts) 


David’s  Last  Words 
Solomon’s  Judgment 
Solomon’s  Prayer 

Selections  from  Isaiah 


15-7 

40:  12-31; 
45:  22-25 


1-9 

1-6 

1-4; 

;2־1 


58: 

61: 

63: 

66: 

66: 


Chap. 


52;  7-12 


1-12 

1-11; 

8-20 


13: 

40; 

41: 

47: 

55: 


Chap, 


11:  1-12 


2-17 

;5־1 

1-7 

1-6 


1: 

2: 

5: 

9: 


Chap. 


Chap,  23:  1-7 
29:  4-U 
30:  1-11;  18-22 
31:  2-20 
34:  8-22 
46:  1-12 


Selections  from  Jeremiah 

Chap.  2:  1-19;  3:  21-25;  4:  12 
3:  12-19 

4:  5-9;  11-17;  19-28;  18 
5:  20-31;  6:  13-U;  20;  8:  7;  13:  23-25 
6;  16-26 
11:  7-15 
20;  7-10;  14-18 


Chap.  8:  4-6;  6;  1:  3 9-10 : 8 ; 18-20 : 5 ;7־ 
7-9 : 7 ; 21-24 ; 16-17 ; 1-7 : צ 


Chap.  14:  2-9;  2:  18-25 


Selections  from  Amos 

Chap.  2:  6-16 
3 and  Chap.  4:  1-3 

Selections  from  Ho sea 

Chap.  11;  1-4;  8-11 

Selections  from  Micah 


Chap.  6:  1-8 


Chap.  2:  1-3  and  Chap.  3 


Chap.  1:  1-9 


- 2 


Selections  from  the  Psalms 


Psalm  3 

Psalm  19 

Psalm  42 

Psalm  62 

Psalm  84 

Psalm  121 

8 

22 

52 

63 

97 

122 

10 

23 

53 

64 

100 

126 

13 

24 

57 

74 

113 

130 

15 

27 

59 

79 

114 

137 

17 

29 

60 

81 

116 

142 

118 

U9 

Miscellaneous  Selections 

Ezekiel,  3:  l-U  Malachi,  3:  15־  Jonah,  2:  310־ 
Lamentations  (Select  apprcximately  10  verses.) 


SELECTIONS  FROM  ANGLQ-JEWISH.  HEBREW  AND  YIDDISH  POETRY  IN  ENGLISH. 
STTTTART.E  FOR  CHORAL  SPEAKING  OR  SOLO  DRAMATIZATION. 

In  ”Titans  of  Hebrew  Verse”  by  Harry  H.  Fein 

The  Locomotive  - Bialik  P.  25-27־  Hakafoth  - Tchernichovsky  P.  71-72 

A Melody  - Tchernichovsky  P.  64-66  Futurity  - Jacob  Cohen  P.  101 
The  Children’s  Souls  - Jacob  Cohen  P.  102-103 

In  »Anthology  of  Modern  Jewish  Poetry”  by  Philip  M.  Raskin 

How  Long  0 Lord  - George  Alexander  Kobut  P.  36-37 
The  Ghetto  Jew  - Rufus  Lear si  P.  4344־ 

Rabbi  Simion  and  the  Jewels  - Louis  I.  Newman  P.  46 

Two  Thrones  - P.  M.  Raskin  P.  47-48 

The  Song  of  the  "Chalutzim”  - P.  M.  Raskin  P.  48-49 

Homeward  - Jessie  E.  Sampler  P. 9-60 צ 

The  Cup  - S.  Frug  P.  114115־ 

The  Two  Brothers  - Isaac  Leib  Peretz  P.  125127־ 

The  Harp  of  David  - Jehoash  P.  166-167 

The  Search  for  Leaven  - Alter  Abelson  P.  181-183 

The  New  Colossus  - Emma  Lazeu'us  P,  187-188 

In  *'Gems  of  Hebrew  Verse”  by  Harry  H.  Fein  (830  F2  - J.E.C.  Library) 

Welcome  Queen  Sabbath  - Zalman  Shneiner  P.  15 

Yom  Kippur  Eve  - Constantine  A.  Shapiro  P.  20 

A Hanukkah  Top  - N.  D.  Kapinver  P.  26 

In  Endor  - Saul  Tchernichovsky  P.  52-54 

King  David’s  Grave  - Constantine  A.'  Shapiro  P.  55-57 

Lullaby  - Zalman  Shneiner  P.  60 

Spirits  of  Morn  - Chayim  Nachman  Bialik  P.  86-87 

On  *'Poems  for  Young  Judaeans”  by  P.M.  Raskin 

Sand  and  Stars  - S.  Frug  P.  19-20 

Gifts  - Emma  Lazarus  P.  40-41 

The  Banner  of  the  Jew  - Emma  Lazarus  P.  128-129 

Hannah  In  the  Dungeon  - H.  V.  Longfellow  P,  138-139 

The  Destruction  of  Pharaoh  - John  Ruskin  P,  156-157 

With  a Mighty  Hand  and  an  Outstretched  Arm  - Isaac  Hassler  P.  157-159 


In  ”Apples  and  Honey*»  by  Nina  Salaman 


The  Golden  Key  - S.  Frug  P,  26-37 

The  Destruction  of  Senn  Acherib  - Byron  P.  120-121 

A Prayer  - Philip  M.  Raskin  P.  171172־ 

In  ”The  Golden  Peacock”  by  Joseph  Leftwich 

MaiKomashiao  Lon  - Abraham  Reise  P.  11-12 
Here  Goes  - Chayim  N.  Bialik  P.  2325־ 

In  the  Slaughter  Town  - Chayim  N.  Bialik  (use  exoerpt)  P.  30-3^ 

Sea  Poems  ־ Chayim  N,  Bialik  (after  Yehuda  Halevi)  P.  5455־ 

Eternal  Sabbath  ־ Isaac  Loeb  Peretz  P.  88-90 

War  Comes  - Zalman  Schneour  P.  114-115 

Watchman  What  of  the  Night-  ־•  Yehoash  P.  125 

Jephtha's  Daughter  - Yehoash  P.  126127־ 

My  Son  - Morris  Rosenfeld  P.  141142־ 

Exile  Song  - Morris  Rosenfeld  P.  143 
The  Traveller  - Michael  Wirth  P.  265 
Pioneers  - Abraham  Lierin  P.  307308־ 

Jerusalem  ־ Z.  Weinper  P.  317 

The  Coat  - Z,  Weinper  P.  321 

The  Holy  Baal-Shem  ־ Zisha  Landau 

Sabbath  End  with  Hassidim  ->  BenZion  Fessler  P.  558 

Palestine  - Joseph  Papiernikov  P.  615 

The  Messiah  - David  Frishman  P.  803  805 ־ 

We  Swear  - Joshua  Pelowitz  P.  817 

Kaddish  ־ Rabbi  Levi  Yitzhok  of  Berditchev  P.  .864-865 

Emigrant  Song  ־ Sh.  Am-sky  P.  793794־ 

In  ”A  Golden  Treasiarv  of  Jewish  Literature”  by  Leo  W.  Schwarz 

The  Golden  Key  - S.  Frug  P.  603604־ 

The  Mathmid  - Hayim  Nahman  Bialik  P.  612-615 
Kinnereth  - Rachel  P.  645 

In  ”Poems  of  Y1וסng  Israel”  by  Philip  M.  Raskin 

Two  Angels  P,  17-18 
A Ghetto  Cradle  Song  P.  1920־ 

The  Wanderer  P.  21-22 
The  Seder  P.  61-63 
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2.  HIGH  HOIY  DAYS 

3.  

4.  SIMHAT  TORAH  and  CQNSECEATION  of  BEGINNEES 

5.  COLUMBUS  DAY  

6.  THANKSGIVBIG  DAY 

7.  HAUUISAH  
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28.  BEGINNING  SCHOOL 

29.  APPENDICES  

Dramatics  the  Year  Rntmd  Is  an  indispensable  aid  to  every  religious 
school^  comriiunity  center  or  camp  that  wishes  to  utilize  formal  dramatics 
in  its  program. 

Contains  58  plays  for  every  Jewish  and  American  holiday  and  special 
school  occasions.  Each  play  is  carefully  cross-indexed  to  enhance  its 
usefulness  in  the  school  program. 

A comprehensive  fifty  page  introduction  provides  guidance  on  casting, 
rehearsals,  direction,  costmnlng^  make-up,  lighting,  props,  and  many  other 
areas.  The  appendices  list  all  publishers  of  plays  of  Jewish  interest, 
sources  of  music,  a listing  of  general  aids,  and  sources  of  dramatics 
supplies . 

Stage  and  Costume  illustrations  by  Howard  Barker.  654  pages. 

Large  fomat.  Hard  covers.  $7.50. 
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Mow  70  7each  Song  suggestions  by,,,,,,  shalom  alt  man 

1,  Be  sure  you  know  how  to  sing  the  song  correctly,  before  attempting  to  teach  it. 
Remember,  the  first  impression  counts  most, 

20  Use  correct  pitch.  By  correct  pitch,  we  mean  pitching  your  voice  so  that  the  group 
does  not  have  to  strain  to  reach  the  notes,  high  or  low, 

3»  When  singing  before  the  group,  use  a light,  soft  quality  of  voice, 

40  INSIST  that  the  group  sings  softly  while  learning.  Stop  them  iinniediatoly  if  ttey 
don't, 

50  Motivate  the  song  by: 

a.  Giving  the  reason  for  teaching  the  song, 
ba  Tailing  an  anecdote  or  story  about  the  song, 

Co  Putting  the  song  into  its  historical  setting  (environment) 

Remember’,  Motivation  is  only  the  means  to  the  end  - don't  consuirie  too  much  time 
talking I 

60  Sing  the  song  through  completely y include  all  stanzas,  even  though  all  may  not  be 
studied. 


70  Explain  the  words  of  the  song, 

8,  Teach  the  group  how  to  read  the  words  of  the  songo 

90  Pick  out  the  part  of  the  song  that  occurs  most  frequently  and  teach  that  first. 

Many  times  that  part  will  be  the  chorus,  but  not  a !ways , 

10 , Anticipate  difficult  parts  by  giving  the  group  specific  problems  to  look  for  in  the 
song  when  you  sing  for  them;  e,g,  a difficult  musical  passage j a word  containing 
several  notes;  etc, 

11,  Have  the  group  sing  the  part  they  learned  in  the  new  song,  and  you  sing  the  part 
they  don't  know  until  they  are  ready  to  learn  the  new  part, 

12,  Follow  up  Step  #11  by  taking  parts  that  are  similar  or  parts  that  are  almost 
similar,  and  show  the  similarity  or  difference  by  singing  both  parts  for  them, 

13 , Do  not  attempt  to  teach  too  much  at  one  time.  If  the  song  is  difficult,  teach  one 
part,  but  teach  it  correctly, 

14, Practise  often  and  for  a greater  length  of  time  v:hen  the  song  is  new  and  unfamiliar; 
less  often  and  for  shorter  periods  as  it  becomes  more  familiar, 

15oF0r  variety,  encourage  competition  between  sections,  voices,  etc,  by  having  one 
group  sing  one  part,  then  the  other  group  the  other.  All  join  in  the  chorus. 

Rounds  are  popular  and  effective, 

16 ,Do  net  .־ill  w for  repitition  of  mistakes , Stop  to  c-rroct  them  as  soon  as  they  occtar, 

170  Rncnnrage  the  group  constantly,  even  though  their  efforts  do  not  seem  to  roach  the 
desired  results.  Never  ridicxile.  Remember  I Sarcasm  is  a negative  form  of  "humor. 


/ 


If  ^וס־!  have  a good  sense  of  humor,  use  it’• 


18,  Be  pleas.ant.  at  all  t.i1rK5Sa 


PROPER  USE  OF  GESTURES 
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"HOW  TO  TSüCH  A SONG" 


10  You  can  convey  any  intorprotation  of  a song  most  successfully  with  the  correct 
use  of  gestures  o The  voico  alone  is  never  stiff icient* 

20  To  overcome  your  initial  awkwardness  it  is  advisable  to  practise  before  a mirror a 


30  Bo  sure  everyone  in  the  group  is  looking  at  ycua  Tell  them  to  do  soo 


40  Suggest  that  they  watch  your  hand  closely  and  see  what  it  tells  them  to  do. 


50  Hold  nothing  in  your  hand  while  conducting  so  that  complete  contact  with  the 
group  can  be  maintained. 


6•  The  beat,  which  is  indicated  with  the  right  hand,  should  bo  steady,  even  and 
sure.  This  is  the  beat  that  is  used  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  song 


without  stopping. 


D0m,cur,uP  D0m1,1N,0uT,uP  cown.injn.out.up.up 

hold  both  arms  stretched  out  sideways.  The  right  hand 
arc  towards  the  center  of  the  body  and  the  group  sings  on 

C •O 


DOWN^  UP 

7•  Signal  to  begin; 
swings  in  a small 
the  downbeat , 


'V 

8,  Signal  to  hold  a note;  The  left  hand  is  held  aloft  while  the  right  continues 
to  beat  time. 


9a  Signal  to  stop  the  singing;  The  right  hand,  which  is  beating  the  time,  gives 
a sharp,  short  swing  to  the  right  indicating  a cut-off. 


Dynamics 

10  The  loft  hand  is  used  to  indicate  the  dynamics  of  the  song, 

20  For  Crescendo  (increased  volume)  raise  the  left  hand,  palm  up, 
3.  Ft ‘•1“  Dlm־i niioiido  ((iooroaRod  vt>11Trt1e)  lowor  It,  palm  down• 


t 
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STORY  TELLING 

By  Samuel  J.  Citron 


If  we  want  to  understand  the  proper  place  of  the  sfeoy  in  dir  tmchmg 
scheme  we  must  first  clearly  understand  the  real  purpose  of  teach — 
ing  Jewish  History  to  our  children.  We  teach  the  child  not  merely 
to  prepare  him  for  the  future  but  also  to  satisfy  his  present  needs. 
We  teach  him  history  not  only  to  impart  information  which  may  or 
may  not  be  useful,  vrhich  ,yay  or  may  not  be  remembered  when  he  grows 
up  but  rather  to  develöj׳.  ^ in  him  a sense  of  attachment  and  belonging 
to  his  people  - to  the’RjjLal  Yisrael.  We  try  to  bring  ..to  him  vivid 
pictures  out  of  the  past"^  so  as  to  enable  him  to  see  as  a whole  the 
march  of  his  people  across  the  canvas  of  time  and  to  feel  a sense  of 
continuity  and  interrelationship  between  events  and  personalities  of 
the  past  and  himself.  We  want  to  develop .־ within  him  an  appreciation 
for  those  acts  and  personalities  and  events  of  the  past  which  have 
led  us  on  to  the  road  which  we  now  follow. 

Our  sages  have  very  wisely  said,  ”B*chol  dor  vador  chayav  adam 
liroth  eth  atsmo  k'ilu  hu  yatza  mimiztrayim” . ״In  every  generation 
one  must  see  himself  as  if  he  personally  had  participated  in  the 
exodus  from  Egypt...״  That  is  the  true  function  of  history  teaching. 
Every  event  of  the  past  has  had  an  influence  on  the  present  and 
established  guideposts  for  the  conduct  of  our  people  in  the  future. 

We  must  teach  our  children  to  walk  side  by  side  \d.th  the  men  and 
women  of  the  past  and  develop  an  emotional  identification  with  them. 

It  is  because  of  that,  that  story  telling  is  such  a powerful 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  particularly  when  it  is  used  with 
wisdom  and  skill.  The  art  of  story  telling  is  very  ancient.  Until 
the  advent  of  printing  during  the  many  centuries  when  only  the  very 
wealthy  vrere  in  a position  to  acquire  manuscripts  of  books,  story 
telling  vras  practically  the  exclusive  medium  used  for  the  teaching 
of  history,  literature  and  kindred  subjects.  Although  this  art  has 
been  somewhat  neglected  for  a time,  we  are  becoming  more  and  more 
aware  of  its  potentialities.  VJhen  utilizing  the  story  in  the  teach- 
ing  of  history  we  can  show  to  the  child  in  a manner  that  appeals  to 
his  emotions  that  which  has  been  done  by  his  ancestors  in  the  pastf 
we  can  interpret  to  him  how  his  forefathers  lived  and  acted  and  what 
is  most  important,  we  can  show  him  how  others  before  him  attempted 
to  do  the  very  things  which  we  are  trying  to  do  today.  Through  the 
story,  although  in  a lesser  measure  than  through  the  classroom 
dramatization,  we  bring  to  life  for  him  the  shadowy  figures  of  the 
past,  we  cover  the  dead  skeletons  with  flesh  and  we  breathe  into  them 
the  spirit  of  life,  we  make  them  real,  vital  and  understandable  for 
the  child.  Moreover,  since  in  the  good  story,  well  told,  we  approach 
the  child  through  his  emotions,  we  are  able  to  awakean  within  him  the 
desire  for  emulation.  In  listening  to  a story  he  vicariously  relives 
the  event’s  which  are  related  to  him.  He  himself  is  the  hero  of  the 
tale.  He  personally  suffers  with  Joseph  who  is  torn  from  his  home- 
land  by  his  brothers  and  the  Ishmaelite  slave  drivers.  He  feels  a 
sense  of  heroism  and  chivalry  as  Moses  drives  away  the  shepardw  at 


ן 


Midi an» s well,  and  rescues  Jethro’s  daughters  from  their 
persecutors.  He  is  not  only  an  auditor,  he  is  actually  by  extension 
the  hero  of  the  story.  A child  may  quickly  forget  the  date  of  the 
Bar  Kochba  rebellion.  He  will  never  forget  Bar  Kochba»  s life  and 
deeds  if  he  has  once  listened  to  a story  about  that  hero^'for  in  the 
listening  he  himself  was  Bar  Kochba,  defying  the  might  of  Rome  and 
promising  himself,  if  only  for  a brief  moment  v^hile  under  the  story's 
influence,  that  someday,  he  too  will  offer  himself  on  the  altar  of 
Israel's  freedom. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  younger  classes,  the  text 
book  will  very  seldora  be  used  and  story  telling  will  be  the  all  ;־  . 
important  medium  of  instruction  in  Je’vrish  History.  However,  even  in 
the  older  classes  the  use  of  the  story  vdll  bring  very  gratifying 
results  and  in  all  classes  it  can  eventually  lead  to  class  dramatiza- 
tions,  the  best  technique  perhaps  for  helping  the  children  to 
identify  themselves  fully  irith  Vne  subject  matter  irhich  they  are 
studying. 

I've  heard  many  a teacher  say,  "granted  that  story  telling  is 
a wonderful  technique  to  utilize,  still,  I cannot  use  it.  I just 
can't  tell  stories.  Hhen  I tell  them  they  fall  flat,  the  class  gets 
restless  and  before  I know  it,  I have  a discipline  problem  on  my 
hands."  To  this  ^ have  hat  one  answer  - everybody  can  tell  a story. 
Story  telling  is  an  art.  like  every  art,  it  has  its  technical  rules 
but  these  rules  can  be  mastered  by  any  teacher  who  is  trilling  to 
study  them  and  apply  himself  sufficiently  to  master  them.  Of  course 
not  everyone  can  become  a master  story  teller.  That  requires  a 
natural  talent  which  not  everyone  possesses.  But  then  again,  not 
everyone  can  become  a piano  virtuoso.  But  with  study  and  applicatioi 
everyone  can  learn  to  play  the  piano  sufficiently  well  to  derive  a 
great  deal  of  plea.sure  from  its  playing  and  to  bring  pleasure  to  his 
listeners.  This  is  certainly  not  the  occasion  for  giving  you  all 
there  is  to  know  about  story  telling.  Hov^ever,  I would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  a fev^  techniques,  which  if  properly  used,  v7ill 
improve  your  story  telling  immeasurably  and  thereby  the  quality  of 
your  teaching  of  Jevrish  History  to  our  children. 

The  first  pr  oblem  is  of  course  the  choice  of  the  proper  story. 
Quite  obviously  no  teacher  vail  tell  a story  to  his  children  wherein 
the  language  is  so  difficult  that  it  ■\111ז  interfere  \rlth  its  proper 
appreciation.  This  does  not  mean  that  your  story  must  be  devoid  of 
all  literary  quality.  But  care  should  be  taken  that  there  be  no 
involved  sentence  structure  or  too  many  words  v/nich  the  children  of 
that  particular  age  carjQot  understand,  since  it  will  give  them  a feel-* 
ing  of  frustration  vrhich  vrill־  interfere  with  the  pleasurable  ap- 
predation  of  the  story. 

There  ar  e no  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  vrhat  type  of  story  to 
tell  for  each  particular  group.  As  every  teacher  kno^7s,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  overlapping  of  mental  development  and  sense  of  appre- 
ciation  between  each  age.  II0\־ever,  we  may  per  mit  ourselves  some 
generalized  rules  of  thumb  as  a result  of  our  observation  of^  the 
tastes  of  children.  The  child  up  to  seven  is  in  the  imitative  stage 
and  is  most  natura  lly  interested  in  the  everyday  things  that  happen 
all  around  him.  He  is  most  interested  in  stories  which  deal  ־vath 
everyday  life,  the  relationship  of  faiaily,  those  things  ־v'hich  he  can 
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STORY  TELLING 

By  Samuel  J.  Citron 


If  we  want  to  understand  the  proper  place  of  the  stoay  in  dir  teaching 
scheme  we  must  first  clearly  understand  the  real  purpose  of  teach 
ing  Jewish  History  to  our  children.  Ve  teach  the  child  not  merely 
to  prepare  him  for  the  future  but  also  to  satisfy  his  present  needs. 
We  teach  him  history  not  only  to  impart  information  which  may  or 
may  not  be  useful,  which  ,a׳״ay  or  may  not  be  remembered  when  he  grows 
up  but  rather  to  develöV.  ^ in  him  a sense  of  attachment  and  belonging 
to  his  people  - to  the  KJlal  Yisrael.  We  try  to  bring  ..to  him  vivid 
pictures  out  of  the  past  so  as  to  enable  him  to  see  as  a vrhole  tne 
march  of  his  people  across  the  canvas  of  time  and  to  feel  a sense  of 
continuity  and  interrelationship  between  events  and  personalities  of 
the  past  and  himself.  We  want  to  develop  within  him  an  appreciation 
for  those  acts  and  personalities  and  events  of  the  past  which  have 
led  us  on  to  the  road  which  we  now  follow. 

Our  sages  have  very  wisely  said,  ”B*chol  dor  vador  chayav  adam 
liroth  eth  atsmo  k'ilu  hu  yatza  mimiztrayim”.  ״In  every  generation 
one  must  see  himself  as  if  he  personally  had  participated  in  the 
exodus  from  Egypt...״  That  is  the  true  function  of  history  teaching. 
Every  event  of  the  past  has  had  an  influence  on  the  present  and 
established  guideposts  for  the  conduct  of  our  people  in  the  future. 

We  must  teach  our  children  to  walk  side  by  side  \mth  the  men  and 
women  of  the  past  and  develop  an  emotional  identification  with  them. 

It  is  because  of  that,  that  story  telling  is  such  a powerful 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  particularly  when  it  is  used  with 
wisdom  and  skill.  The  art  of  story  telling  is  very  ancient.  Until 
the  advent  of  printing  during  the  many  centuries  \rhen  only  the  very 
wealthy  vrere  in  a position  to  acquire  manuscripts  of  books,  story 
telling  was  practically  the  exclusive  medium  used  for  the  teaching 
of  history,  literature  and  kindred  subjects.  Although  this  art  has 
been  somewhat  neglected  for  a time,  vre  are  becoming  more  and  more 
aware  of  its  potentialities.  VJhen  utilizing  the  story  in  the  teach- 
ing  of  history  we  can  show  to  the  child  in  a manner  that  appeals  to 
his  emotions  that  which  has  been  done  by  his  ancestors  in  the  past; 
we  can  interpret׳ to  him  how  his  forefathers  lived  and  acted  and  what 
is  most  important,  we  can  show  him  how  others  before  him  attempted 
to  do  the  very  things  which  we  are  trying  to  do  today.  Through  the 
story,  although  in  a lesser  measure  than  through  the  classroom 
dramatization,  vre  bring  to  life  for  him  the  shadowy  figures  of  the 
past,  we  cover  the  dead  skeletons  with  flesh  and  we  breathe  into  them 
the  spirit  of  life,  \1e  make  them  real,  vital  and  understandable  for 
the  child.  Moreover,  since  in  the  good  story,  well  told,  we  approach 
the  child  through  his  emotions,  we  are  able  to  awaken  within  him  the 
desire  for  emulation.  In  listening  to  a story  he  vicariously  relives 
the  event’s  which  are  related  to  him.  He  himself  is  the  hero  of  the 
tale.  He  personally  suffers  with  Joseph  who  is  torn  from  his  home- 
land  by  his  brothers  and  the  Ishmaelite  slave  drivers.  He  feels  a 
sense  of  heroism  and  chivalry  as  Moses  drives  away  the  shepardw  at 


Midi  an* s well,  and  rescues  Jethro’s  daughters  from  their 
nerseoitors.  nfis  only  an  auditor,  he  Is  actually  by  extension 

the  hero  of  the  story.  A child  may  quickly  forget  the  c.ate  of  the 
Bar  Kochba  rebellion.  He  vfill  never  forget  Bar  Kocnba' s life  and 
deLs  if  he  ha^once  listened  to  a story  about  that  hero;for  in  the 
listening  he  himself  vas  Bar  Kochba,  defying  the  might  of  Rome  ana 
oromi^ing  him=־-elf,  if  only  for  a brief  moment  vrhile  under  tne  story  s 
iSli^nci  ttat  someday,  le  too  vill  offer  himself  on  the  altar  of 
Israel’s  freedom. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  younger 
bnnk  will  verv  seldom  be  used  and  story  telling  will  be  tne  al._  . . 
imnor^^t  Su^  o?  instruction  in  Je1׳ish  History.  However  even  in 
the  older  cla'^ses  the  use  of  the  story  will  bring  very  gratify  g 
results  and  iii  all  classes  it  can  eventually  lead  *0  oramatiz  - 

ti  nns  the  best  teclinioue  perhaps  for  nelping  the  chixc.ren  to 
identify  themselves  fully  irith  the  subject  matter  \rh1ch  they  are 

studying. 

I’ve  heard  many  a teacher  say,  "granted  that  story  telling  10 
a wonderful  technique  to  I "®®  Jaia  Lts 


Lni?  t”1r stories  -:hen  r tell  them  they  fall  flat,  the  class  gets 
restless  and  before  I know  it,  I have  a ‘^^®®’-pline  problem  on  my 

hands.״  To  this  1 have  but  one  answer  - ®y®j;?f ®?iJ"  ®ule־' 

Story  telling  is  an  art.  like  every  art,  it  has  its  te.anicai  ruxe.. 

■L  .ץ  -{-]-.pqe  rules  can  be  mastered  by  any  teacher  wno  is  trilling  o 

study  them  and  apply  himself  gO^^^se 

not  everyone  can  become  a master  story  teller.  T , ' " ^ ^ ^ 

natural  talent  which  not  everyone  possesses.  But  then 
everyone  can  become  a piano  virtuoso.  But  with  study  and  applic.ti 
evervone  can  learn  to  play  the  piano  sufficiently  well  4-  c 

^rSt  deal  of  pleasure  frL  its  playing  and  to  bring  pleasure  to  his 

listeners.  This  is  certainly  not  the  occasion  ^Jall 

there  is  to  know  about  story  telling,  however,  I would 
vour  attention  to  a fev7  techniques,  which  if  properly  used,  will 
improve  your  story  telling  imiTieasurably  and  thereby  the  quality  o 
your  teaching  of  Jewish  History  to  our  ca1_dren. 

The  first  nr  oblem  is  of  course  the  choice  of  the  proper 
Quite  XioSsiy*L  teacher  vdll  tell  a s^ry  to  his  children  wnerein 
the  laneuare  is  so  difficult  that  it  ^mll  interxene  'vath  its 
aaoreSItiSn.  This  does  not  mean  that  your  story  must  be  devoid  of 
ail  literary  quality.  But  care  should  be  taken  that  there  be  no 

fnvolv^  se^I^ce  structure  or  too  many  tiS'a  feel- 

Sf of  ?ristrauof which  .׳ill  interfere  with  the  pleasurable  ap- 
predation  of  the  story. 

There  ar  e no  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  wrhat  type  of  story  to 
tell  for  each  oarticular  group.  As  every  teacher  knows,  there  is 
good  deal  of  overlaooing  of  mental  development  and  sense  of  appre- 
datiorbe?Un  each  agl.  However,  we  may  per  mit  ourselves  some 
generalized  rules  of  thumb  as  a replt  of  our 

tastes  of  children.  The  child  up  to  seven  is  in  imitative  st^ge 
and  is  most  natura  lly  interested  in  tne  everyaay  things  txiat  happen 
all  around  him.  He  is  most  interested  in  soories  which  deal מ ג.  . 
tvL"lif“  the  relationship  of  fasiily,  those  things  Much  ne  can 


identify  himself  most  readily,  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that 
such  stories  as  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes  01  the  Little  Samuel  are  such 
prime  favorites  with  children  of  that  age. 

The  age  of  6 to  9 is  the  period  of  make  believe.  In  general 
literature  this  is  the  period  of  Cinderella,  of  Snow  V/hite,  of  the 
fairy  tale.  Noali*  s Ark,  Joseph,  David  before  Saul  and  a great  many 
other  stories  which  appeal  to  their  imagination  are  very  much 
relished  by  children  at  that  age. 

Children  from  9 to  12  are  in  the  heroic  age.  They  like  to 
thirik  of  themselves  in  impossible  situations  in  ^rhich  they  are 
called  upon  for  great  deeds  of  heroism.  It  is  at  this  age  that 
they  best  like  tales  of  adventure  and  physical  courage.  They  are 
moved  by  tales  such  as  David  and  Goliath,  Bar  Kochba,  Joseph 
Trumpeldor,  Samson  and  the  like. 

Are  we  to  restrict  ourselves  to  the  biographical  tale?  There 
is  no  question  that  the  biographical  story  is  the  easiest  to  handle. 
It  is  unified  in  plot  and  because  it  deals  with  an  identifiable 
personality  it  exerts  a dramatic  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the 
c hildren.  How^ever,  if  ve  are  not‘ to  give  a distorted  picture  of 
history  to  our  children,  they  must  also  be  given  a conception  of  the 
part  played  by  the  masses  in  the  development  of  great  historical 
events.  Consequently,  although  your  story  may  deal  \*ith  a given 
personality,  it  should  include  other  characters  which  will  become 
an  integral  part  of  your  story.  Surely  David  had  brothers  and 
cousins  Trho  were  concerned  with  his  rise.  Surely  Yocheved  and  Amram 
had  neighbors  who  were  slaves  to  Pharoh  a nd  lost  their  children 
in  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  It  is  through  characters  such  as  these 
that  collateral  situations  may  be  developed  vrhich  will  heighten  the 
drama,  of  your  story  and  v/ill  bring  out  the  environment  that' 
influenced  the  acts  of  your  chief  protagonist.  To  invent  such 
collateral  situations  is  not  falsifying  history  but  recreating  it 
and  giving  it  a feeling  of  immediacy  and  reality.  By  placing  your 
leading  character  in  situations  that  were  typical  of  the  time 
during  wiiich  the  events  occurred,  you  will  not  only  make  your 
char  acter  more  believable  but  you  wi.ll  also  give  to  your  children 
an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  way  of  life  followed  by  our 
ancestors.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Suppose  you  were  telling 
the  story  of  Ear  Kochba  end  you  wanted  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning 
of  his  life.  You  night  begin  your  tale  as  follows: 

Even  as  a little  boy,  B ar  Kochba  ־ made  up  his  ־ ־ 
mind  that  some  day  he  w^ould  bring  fr  eedora  for 
the  Jev/s.  He  saw  how  the  Jevrs  were  oppressed  by 
the  Roman  conquerors.  The  Romans  did  not  permit 
the  Jews  to  study  the  Torah  or  observe  their 
religion.  Bar  Kochba»  s ■ ovm  father  ■ was  his 
teacher,  since  no  schools  were  per  mit ted  and 
they  had  to  bolt  the  doors  and  cover  the  windo^^s 
every  time  his  father  gave  the  little  boy  a lesson, 
for  fear  that  they  \rould  be  discovered  by  the 
Ro  nans.  Bar  Kochba  determined  then,  that  some 
day,  \;hen  he  grows  up,  he  vdll  raise  an  army  and  . 
drive  the  Romans  out  of  Palestine. 
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And  here  is  another  ־way: 


Many,  many  hundreds  of  years  ago,  there  lived 
in  Palestine  a little  boy  whose  name  was 
•Shimon.  Shimon’s  father  vras  a farmer,  and 
although  Simon  was  only  a litt  le  boy,  not 
quite  six  years  old,  his  father  allowed  him 
to  take  care  of  the  sheep  in  the  pasture. 

One  day,  right  after  Shimon  had  brought  the 
sheep  back  and  put  them  into  the  barn,  his 
father  called  him  into  the  house.  ”Sit  dovm 
Shimon”‘,  said  his  father  . ”1  have  something 

important  to  tell  you”'.  Shimon  sat  dov7n 
quietly  on  the  mat  near  the  fireplace.  ”Why 
is  father  bolting  the  door?”  Shimon  wondered. 

But  he  was  too  well  mannered  to  ask.  He  re- 
mained  silent  even  while  his  father  covered 
the  only  windov?  in  the  room  v.^ith  a heavy  cloth. 
Now  the  room  was  completely  dark  exceut  for  the 
flickering  light  from  the  fire.  Shimon' s father 
walked  over  to  the  vrall.  He  pushed  very  hard 
at  one  of  the  stones  in  the  v/all.  Slowly  the 
stone  began  to  turn  and  right  behind  it  Shimon 
saw  a dark  hole  in  the  wall.  0 ut  of  this  hole 
Father  took  a large  scroll.  Then  he  sat  do־vm 
on  the  mat  next  to  Shimon.  ”My  son,”  his  father 
began,  ”You  are  now  six  years  old.  The  time  has 
come  for  you  to  begin  the  study  of  the  Torah. 

Ue  vrill  have  to  be  very  careful,  my  son.  You 
must  not  tell  anyone  that  you  are  studying  the 
Torah’־.  ”But  why.  Father?”  ”The  Romans.  If 
they  catch  us  they  vdll  kill  us  both.  That  is 
their  law”.  ”But  father,”  Shimon  cried  out, 
”Palestine  is  our  land.  IFhat  right  have  they 
to  pass...”  ”The  Romans  are  stronger  than  we 
are.  They  rule  this  land.  They  do  as  they 
please.  Promise  me  you  will  never  say  anything 
about  your  studies.”  Shimon  promised.  Shimon 
also  made  a promise  to  himself.  ”Some  day”,  he 
said,  ”1  vfi  11  raise  an  ar  my  that  will  be  stronger 
than  the  Romans.  I ־vrill  drive  them  out  of  our 

land.  Then,  no  one  \rill  be  afraid  to  study  the 
Torah. " 


In  the  first  example  we  have  a straight  telling  of  the  facts.  In 
the  second,  we  have  dramatized  the  facts,  recreated  a picture  of 

Palestine  v/hich  although  strange  yet^has  some- 
familiar  about  it  and  vdiich  helps  the  children  to 
ioentify  themselves  ■\rith  the  story. 

4-v,  4-  ^^lother  thing  to  look  for  is  the  element  of  conflict.  Only 
which  has  in  it  that  element  can  hold  the  attention  of 
conflict  we  mean  the  struggle  of  two  opposing 
necessarily  imply  violent  action.  Uill  the 
baby  Moses  Qro־v7n  in  the  Nile  or  \rill  he  be  saved?  Uill  the  ־boy  give 
his  dime  to  Jeirish  National  Fund  or  wi.ll  he  buy  a Yo-Yo?  Two 
extremes,  of  course,  but  each  is  a conflict  about  which  a complete 
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story  may  be  built  and  ־vrithout  which  \Je  may  have  aHn  essay,  a 
Description  or  what  have  you,  but  definitely  not  a story. 

The  story  should  be  made  up  of  a series  of  clear  cut  events, 
one  leading  directly  into  the  other  and  each  one  in  turn  advancing 

final  climax  and  conclusion.  Under  no  circumstances 
whould  you^  go  backwards.  Never  revert  in  the  chronology  of  your 
story  to  fill  in  some  detail  which  you  may  have  left  out.  It  will 
only  irritate  your  listeners  and  you  ־will  lose  their  attention.  They 
want  to  be  carried,  along  in  a straight  path  and  not  zigzag  back  and 
lorth.  Your  climax,  of  course,  should  always  have  in  it  an  element 
01  suprise  and  above  all,  do  not  moralize  at  the  end  of  your  story. 

story  is  well  built  and  well  told,  its  moral  vrill  come  out 
of  tne  story  itself  and  there  v.'ill  be  no  need  for  you  to  point  out 
the  moral.  When  the  child  says  to  himself,  ״the  girl  in  the  story 
was  selfish,  I would  never  refuse  to  help  the  blind  man  as  she  did״ 
you  have  toucned  his  heart.  You  have  left  an  imprint  of  lasting 

teacher  says,  ״This  story  teaches  us  never  to 
^ י י talking  to  your  listener’s  mind  where  it 

probably  ;all  not  register  and  will  certainl3־׳  cau.se  a sense  of  ir- 

Tn  Don’t  spoil  your  story  by  asking  questions. 

In  the  words  ox  Henry  Van  Dyck,  ”a  good  story  is  jts  own  excuse.” 

If  you  must  know  ;iiether  the  children  really  assimilated  the  story, 
you  might  on  another  occasion  ask  one  of  the  children  to  tell  the 

Children  enjoy  retelling  the  stories  which  they 
liked  and  the  others  will  be  quick  to  correct  the  child  narrator  if 
he  leaves  out  anything  important. 

to  how  to  tell  a story.  Treat  your  story  telling  a s if  you 
were  an  actor  preparing  a part  in  a play.  Essentially  every  story 

teller  is  the  actor  who  acts  out  all  the  parts, 
all,  memorize  your  story.  Unless  your  purpose  in  reading 

the  class  is  to  give  them  an  appreciation  of  the  literar^ 

should  never  be  read  to  the  children  but״ 
rather  told  orally.  ^ You  will  in  that  manner  get  a certain  vrarrath  and 
.-pontaneity.  You  will  establish  a direct  contact  with  your  listeners 
without  the  intervening  printed  book.  Always  rehearse  the  story  you 
are  about  to  tell.  If  you  can  rehearse  it  before  a friend  or  a 
member  of  your  family,  so  much  the  better.  They  will  point  out  to 
you  any  flaws  in  your  narrative  which  you  may  be  able  to  correct.  If 
that  is  impossible  tell  it  aloud  to  the  walls  in  your  room.  But  by 
rehearse  it  until  you  are  so  familiar  with  it  that  there 
will  be  no  possibility  of  telling  it  haltingly,  or  forgetting 
important-  details.  You  must  make  absolutely  certain  that  the  story 

wav  ??״’ft "?ו  f?  you  that  it  Is  par  t of  you.  Only  In  that 

way  will  It  flow  naturally  anä  gain  the  sympathetic  attention  of  you 
listeners.  Change  your  voice  somevrhat  ;-^hen  different  characters  are 

slight  pause  before  a crucial  part,  for  exanple: 
threw  him  into  the  pit  I Learn  to  modulate  your 
®^®ינy  child  will  be  able  to  hear  you  ;•7ith> 
out  strai^ng.  Take  a position  in  front  and  in  the  center  of  the 

every  child  will  have  a clear  view  of  your  face  when  you 
arrange  the  children  in  a semi-circle  with 
circle^^  ^^ront  of  them  and  in  the  center  facing  the  open  semi- 
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To  suimarize,  then. 


Choose  a story  that  vill  not  be  too  difficult  for  your 
children,  nor  yet  again  too  simple,  both  in  language 
or  in  content. 

Be  sure  your  story  has  a well  defined  conflict. 

All  events  should  lead  directly  one  into  the  other  so 
that  there  will  be  no  need  for  backtracking  on  your 
part. 

Embellish  your  story  ־^-rith  incidents  which  will  recreate 
the  environment  within  which  your  chief  character 
functioned. 

Do  not  moralize  or  ask  questions  about  the  story  at  the 
conclusion. 

Learn  your  story  by  heart  and  tell  it  orally. 

Dramatize  your  story  by  including  a good  deal  of  con- 
versation  and  change  your  voice  to  suit  the  different 
characters  as  they  speak. 

Rehearse  your  story  again  and  again  by  telling  it  aloud 
until  it  becomes  part  of  you. 

These  are  but  a few  guideposts  to  proper  story  telling,  but  if  care- 
fully  followed  should  be  of  real  help  and  enable  you  to  utilize  this 
medium  to  its  fullest.  Of  course,  it  means  a certain  amount  of  work 
and  effort.  Your  reward  will  come  in  the  realization  that  you  have 
thereby  enable  your  pupils  to  relive  the  experiences  of  their  People 
to  develope  a sense  of  identification  vdth  Israel  and  a desire  to  do 
their  part  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  Klal  Yisrael. 
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TO  THE  PAREI^TS  OF  THE  CONFIRI1/;׳׳TION  CUSS  OF  1955-1956: 

In  order  to  present  a full  statement  of  matters  which  relate  to  the 
Confirmation  year  in  our  Religious  School,  the  following  facts  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  parents  of  the  Confirmation  Class.  It 
is  our  hope  that  by  giving  this  information  to  the  Confimic  tion 
parents  early  in  the  academic  year,  there  will  be  a clearer  under־־ 
standing  of  what  is  expected  of  each  parent,  and  that  arrangements 
which  are  made  subsequent  to  this  meeting  may  be  based  on  the  full 
acceptance  by  every  parent  of  the  entire  nrogram  of  activities. 

ACADEIIIC  RE^UIREir.NTS  FOR  COhFlRIlATION; 

1)  To  be  confirmed,  every  boy  and  girl  of  the  class  must  attend 
Sunday  morning  sessions  regularly  from  September  until  Shevuoth. 
(Wednesday,  May  16.  1936. ) 

2)  Every  member  of  the  class  must  attvjnd  Saturday  morning  sessions 
beginning  Saturday,  November  5th  through  Saturday,  /!.^ril  2Sth. 

3)  Every  member  of  the  Confirmation  Class  must  attend  a minimum  of 
27  services  during  the  Confirmation  year.  Usually  those  services 
are  on  Saturday  following  the  class  sessions;  in  special  instances 
where  arrangem^mts  are  made  with  the  Rabbi,  late  Friday  evening 
services  may  be  substituted, 

4)  For  both  Saturday  and  Sunday  classes,  it  is  expected  that  work 
assigned  be  adequately  prepared;  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher 
or  Rabbis,  if  this  is  not  so,  such  a pupil  may  be  withdrawn  from 
Confirmation. 

(See  attached  sheet  »n  "Confirmation  Standards.") 

II.  ROBES. 

For  the  past  several  years  in  order  to  minimize  costs  for 
parents  as  well  as  to  achieve  a beauty  of  uniform  appearance,  robes 
have  been  used  for  the  Confirmation  service,  V/hite  robes  have  been 
provided  for  the  girls  and  dark  blue  robes  for  the  boys.  These  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Collegiate  Cap  and  Gown  Company,  at  a rental 
fee  of  approximately  $3*75  f®r  the  girls  and  $2,75  for  the  boys. 

III.  SOCIAL  PROGRAM:  (Before  Confirmation) 

During  the  past  few  years  the  parents  of  the  Confirmation  Class 
in  cooperation  with  the  Congregation,  have  worked  out  a schedule  of 
several  events  for  the  class.  For  the  fina,ncing  of  this  the  parents 
contribute  a portion  and  the  Congregation  has  appropriated  funds  in 
the  school  budget  which  are  used  in  part  for  this  social  activity  and 
in  ]Dart  for  financing  the  joint  reception. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  a semi-forrxal  dance  for  the  class 
and  a consecration  dinner  held  on  Shevuoth  Eve,  (In  addition,  the 
Rabbi  wishes  the  members  of  the  class  to  reserve  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  February  21st  for  a supot^r  party  which  he  and  Mrs,  Shaw  wish 
to  have  for  the  members  of  the  class,) 

IV.  JOINT  RECEPTION:  (Following  Confirmation) 

The  Board  of  Religious  School  Commissioners  has  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 

"Resolved:  That  it  be  the  policy  of  the  Religious  School  that 
the  reception  of  the  Confirmation  Cxpss  bo  a joint  one,  and  that  tne 
program  of  social  activities  and  related  expenses  for  the  foregoing 
be  made  known  to  the  parents  of  the  Confirmants  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year," 
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For  the  past  seven  years  such  joint  receptions  have  been  hold  by 
parents  of  the  Confirmation  Class  in  the  Vestry  Rooms  of  the  Teraulc , 
The  beauty  and  effectiveness  of  this  democratic  way  of  marking  the 
Confirmation  of  boys  and  girls,  has  had  widespread  approval.  All 
three  of  the  Reform  Congregations  of  Baltimore  have  followed  this 
procedure  for  the  past  few  years  and  most  of  the  Reform  Congregations 
of  the  country  have  adopted  sim.ilar  arrangements. 

V.  FINANCIAL: 

It  has  been  customary  to  elect  committees  of  parents  to  work 
out  the  details  for  the  Confirmation  reception,  the  social  activities 
and  the  arrangements  for  robes,  flowers,  pictures,  etc.  It  has  also 
been  customary  to  indicate  to  each  family  what  its  pro-rata  share  of 
the  expenses  will  be.  VJhile  there  is  considerable  variance  in  such 
figures  from  year  to  year,  for  your  guidance  we  list  below  a finan- 
cial  statement  indicating  what  the  financial  obligation  was  in  1954 
by  the  parents  who  participated  in  the  social  program  and  joint 
reception  of  the  class. 


NOTE:  In  any  instance  where  the  financial  circumstances  of  a family 
are  such  that  such  financial  participation  would  be  a genuine  hard- 
ship,  it  is  understood  that  a representative  of  the  family  will  have 
a confidential  session  with  the  Rabbi  and  make  this  known  to  him. 
Adjustments  will  then  be  made  in  accordance  with  these  facts. 
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Centennial  Confirmation  Class 

54־1953 


yinaiatolal  Report 


363.46 


135.00 
120.00 
4.62 
24.00 
5.00 
25.00 
40.00 
5.00 
4 » B4 


Disbursements 

Confirmation  Dance  I^.ay  22  - Vestry 

Caterer-Bluefeld  2 50  e,.50  125.00 

(inc.  decorations)  Tips  10.00 

Orchestra-Sid  Cowins-5  Pc. 

Room  Decorations-Cemmittee 

Invitat ions־Jay  Bee  Press  ( Conf .&guests ) 

Piano  Tuning,  Do  font  es  & Welraan 
Fans  Rental-Atlas  5 ^5.00י 

Corsages-Conf .&dates  40  <"1.06  N.Holt(bout .N/C) 

Corsage-Teacher 

Labor-to  Temple 


529.46 


453.00 

12.16 

7.50 

55.00 

1.Ö0 


Consecration  Dinner  June  6 - Vestry 

Caterer-Bluefeld  140  423.00 3.00יז ׳ 
(inc.  dec.)  Tips  30.00 

1 Case  Sherry 

Round  Tables,  Rental-  15  <D.50 
Gifts  to  Conf.  by  parents  - M.  Caplan 
Ribbon  & Place  Cards-C0r;1־mittee 


139.00 

6.00 

160.00 

1.44 

20.00 

116.00 

5.00 


447.44 


Temple  Services  June  7 

Gowns,  Collegiate  Gown,  New  York 

29  Girls  ^3.75  100.75 

11  Boys  f02.75  30.25 

Ironing- Temple  I'׳;aid 
Photographer-David  Goldberg  40  0!4.00 
Mailing  & delivery  of  same 
Palms,  donated  by  Sisterhood 
2 Altar  Urns-N.  Holt 

Sprays-Red  Roses  for  girls-N.  Holt  29  OA.OO 
Teacher  Corsage-N.  Holt 
Baskets  (use  same  as  Reception) 


2192.04 

19.66 

5.76 

43557.62 


Reception:  June  7־Vjstry  & Auditorium 

Caterer-Bluefeld  35  h^rnilios  1750.00 50.00׳ ״ 

Tips  94.00  1Ö44.00 

Flor ist-N. Holt  35  Bas-kets  262.50 7.50י- י 

25  Corsages  Gl.OO  bout.N/C  25.00 

Signs  & Chart s-Mrs.  J.  Willen  3.66 

Fans  for  Vestry-ntlas  Fan  6 G5.00  30.00 

Jewish  Tiraes-Reception  Announcem<'nt  26.60 

Labor  - Temple  (for  Temple  Services  & Receptionl 
Operating  Expenses,  Hail  etc.  on  Confirmation 


3,325.00 

275.00 

100 . 00 
50.00 
25.00 

53,775.00 


Receipts 

35  Families  25  girls10־  boys  ("'95.00 

5 Families  4 girls-  1 boy  G55.00 


Total  Receipts 


Sisterhood  Contribution 
Brotherhood  Contribution 
P-T.A.  Contribution 


Balance  divided  and  refund  check  mailed  to  parent s-Sept . 1954  (4217.16) 


OONFIRIIi.TIQI^  CLaSS.  ^56 

1)  Confirmation  is  a privilege  extended  to  ICth  graders  by  the 
Temple;  it  is  a ceremony  not  only  denoting  the  end  of  one^s 
formal  religious  training  but,  also,  the  acceptance  of  resnon- 
sibilities  incumbent  upon  all  mature*  and  dedicated  Jews. 

2)  Confirmation  is  not  only  an  -event  in  the  life-time  of  the 
students  but  also  in  the  exneriences  of  the  parents.  Therefore, 
the  Rabbis  urge  that: 


parents  interest  themselves  in  the  work  of  the  class 
parents  do  not  hesitate  in  consulting  with  the  rabbis  on  any 
point  in  question  ^ 


share  not  only  the  scholastic  experiences  of  their 
children  but  also  their  religious  life.  The  rabb:  s urso 
narents  to  make  Synagogue  worship  a regular  nart  of  thei'י 
liie,  now  and  in  years  to  cone. 


a. 

b. 

c. 


3)  The  rabbis  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  Confirmation  to  any  child 
who  does  not  meet  the  scholastic  and  attendance  requiret.cnts  of 
the  Confirmation  year.  Thesi  are: 


a.  attendance  at  each  Saturday  morning  class  from  November  to 
May , 

b.  attendance  at  Saturday  morning  services  after  class,  from 

November  to  May  ’ 

c.  attendance  each  Sunday  morning  for  class  throughout  the 
religious  school  year 

d.  absences  are  allowed  only  for  reasons  of  illness 

a*  of  the  maximum  number  of  2Ö  Saturday  nerning  sessions  only 
three  may  be  missed  without  written,  oa rental  notes  of 
explanation 

f«  no  more  than  three  Sunday  morning  sessions  may  be  missed 
without  written,  parental  notes  of  explanation 

g.  classes  will  be  taught  by  both  rabbis: 

Rabbi  Shaw:  November  through  January 
Rabbi  Lehman:  February  throu^qh  Anril 


I ssignnents : 

a.  Readings:  a list  01  books  will  be  given  to  the  students* 
one  or  more  of  those  must  be  read  by  the  end  of  January’ 

K nur.iber  to  be  loft  to  the  discretion  of  the  rabbis. 

reports,  or  essays  or  papers  are  to  be  written 
by  the  student  during  the  course  of  study.  The  first  due 
not  later  than  February  1st,  will  deal  with  the  books 
assigned  for  reading.  The  second,  due  not  later  than  May  1st 
will  deal  with  a larger  and  more  comprehensive  topic, 
assigned  by  the  rabbis. 

c.  All  reports,  essays  or  oapers  requested  by  the  rabbis  must 


be  submitted  on  clean,  white  paper,  legibly  vritten  or  typed. 

no  paper  will  be  accepted  by  the  rabbis  after  the  above 
dates 

acceptance  of  these  two  papers,  essays  or  reports  are  ore- 
requisites  for  Confirmation. 


d. 


4) 


e. 


bch ool  ■^oard  i»Iee tln^ 


To  explore  : 


a—  the  program  of  study  leading  to  Bar  Mitzvoh 

RellrioS^  designed  for  15ar.  nts  kefore  their  ohilflien  enter  our 

lfon"!ii^lchle°"'orgL?lel^il״fih^Si‘fe^“^^^°“  ‘^^.ass  regarding  partloipa 
d״  the  establishing  of  a Religious  ״feeling"  within  our  *ildren 

j e—  the  reasons  why  children  (grades  6-9)  do  not  come  to  Youtli  Service  on  ו 

ftcrorra^/ofacofptabir®  '*®**^^  ״ ®‘־י י ^^^ds 

^■י  oipU^a^y^ro^inf  י*  the  disinterested  child,  ״ho  often  becomes  a dis■ 

a—  ״oys  know  only  B.M.  role;  any  further  type  of  study  durine  week  led 

tLhn״^o  History,  Slgnifi  canoe  of  Ceremony^  Heli^o^  work  out 

technicalities:  some  boys  once  a week  only  with  class  f?^  3 4 B ft 

week^welrouldillfolfto^ls'polnT.“’ 

OTiör'tS‘B  m“®  w/־h  מ requirement  of  Religious  School  attendance 
prior  to  B.M.  We  should  otenge  to  this  also.  Ear  Binai  also? 

Parents''^'ar^fheärrf'“ ISef  If ™IraLrEon ל 

gulr^äuo“^a\^Ä^^a®S;1®^aÄ  ?rTln"L!°^^ “®  ׳ ’ 

during  year,  six  weeks  each,  1 hour  a week  in  basic 

b?^h״r־?®a^f;d  little  history,  b’rochus,  labblth  ritull 

brochures,  ^holiday  cele  crati  ans  at  home  brochiras.  etc. 

one^in  ^ening^^f ormer^f  * or  teachers,  or  CantoD,  1 in  afternoon  and 
one  in  evening,  former  for  mothers  only,  laiter  for  mothers  or  father. 

c—  special  campaign  be  directed  at  these  parents  by  Comm,  of  narents-  s6« 

Äe  aluT״  ?el  *י®  pterhw,d,  pta,^eto.  if  beTlaoed  o^ 

ml^ts!  ^ committees  just  because  they  are  parents  of  Confir- 

Unce  a month  attendance  of  parents  recjiired  at  services. 

chiidren  do  not  ccme:  bowling  leaaie.  art  music  lessons 
appt.,  v/as  home  and  did  school  work,  went  downtv/on  ״did  not  care 
^ to  come״,  went  to  see  ״Oklahoma״,  caiiB  home  too  lat^  on  F^idL  evf 

Lt״?^^־To?Ln״W׳in^?h=  ״no 

efh,׳Lit״fs?y)fS״ani:hrar 

no  teachers  there 

w^t  follow  up  önce  the  reasons  are  in  file 

promotion  at  end  cf  year. 

^ ^ rea-ly  a part  of  the  religious  school  program  and 

does  it  count  in  genera^  eduoation?  vfo..aiu  anu 

not  enough  publicity  into  bore;  evidently  flyers  not  enough.  ' 
f suggestion  has  been  made  for  a ״Qt>nn.!af  1 ^ 

on  graduatelevel  who  migl:  t Le  thiT;;l  a°"p^o"5“®?"f'Sf 


- THIS  S.iTURL.iY  2rd . 


GRma 

THACHER~ 

RKC^UIRED  ksLIGIOUS  SERVICE 


A.  x1.l1  children  will  meet  in  the  auditorium  promptly  at  10:15 
this  Saturday. 

B.  Please  take  time  out  this  ruorning  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  attending  the  required  service.  If  the  strike  is  settled, 
well  and  good.  However,  even  if  the  strike  is  not  settled, 
students  should  make  it  a point  to  get  to  the  ser*vLc9.  If  we  2re 
able  to  get  to  Temple  Sunday  morning,  we  ought  to  get  to  the 
required  Service  on  Saturday,  March  3rd. 

C.  Please  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  is  a requirement,  :and  that  a- 
record  is  kept  on  each  student’s  attendance. 

D.  Birthday  Blessin^^s  will  again  be  offered  for  all  students  who 
have  birthdays  during  March, 

S.  I again  want  to  request  Teachers  to  meet  in  the  auditorium  and 

to  assist  us  by  sitting  v^ith  the  children. 

THIS  IS  I HE  ECoRTH  REQ,UIRED  RELIGIOUS  0ERVICE.  H^iVS  YOU  üTTiäULvr 
-alsfY  OF  THEM? 


WS  WILL  BE  LOOKING  FOR  YOU.’ 


E .H, Goldstein 
Principal 


OE^B  SliALOM  BBLIGIQUS  bClIOOL 
7 through  10 


RELIGIOUS  SERVICE  EELD  ON  Sii.TURD״Y, 


TE..CEER 


No, who  c.ttended  abovo  servico 


g-rade  

No,  on  roll 


Ploase  check  with  your  students  to  determine  those  members  of  your 
class  v\rho  did  not  attend  the  required  service  on  Saturdaya  Please 
list  the^se  absentees  below,  N0xt  to  each  name  indicate  the  reason 
for  absence. 


RilxSON  EOR  NOT  xiTTa-N'DIilG  RELIGI! 


ABSENTEE 


t 


rH-^  ^ 

y M \ 


\(j 

; I 


j Of  4  י ■ ‘ ^ ד 

[k  'C  . A.  ■ / A j ^ ^y^A^^-XjL 
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(EUTAW  PLACE  TEMPLE) 


1307  EUTAW  PLACE 
BALTIMORE  17,  MD. 


/empie  ÖUeJß■  ^kcdcmt 


Rabbi  Abraham  D.  Shaw 

Dr,  Edward  H.  Goldstein.  Principal 


November  6,  1955 


Dear  Parents* 


On  Sunday,  November  13th,  the  Kindergarten  Class  will 
hold  a special  SABBATH  EVE  SERVICE  FOR  THE  HOME.  The 
Service  will  be  conducted  by  the  Kindergarten  children, 
and  we  thought  you  would  like  to  visit  the  school  at  that 
time  to  observe  the  participation  of  the  children  in  this 

If  you  can  spare  the  time,  therefore,  we  shall  be  very 
appy  to  welcome  you  to  our  school  on  Sunday , November  13th, 

The  Service  will  be  held  from  10 10 ן  to  10:U0  A.  M. 

I regular  Kindergarten  room,  room1ן 1 ״ 

in  the  Vestry.  ^ 


Sincerely  yours. 


Sylvia  Sandberg 
Kindergarten  Teacher 


se 


Approved! 


Edward  H.  Goldstein 
Principal 


P.  S.  — We  are  enclosing  a leaflet  which  you  might 
want  to  use  at  home  for  your  own  Sabbath 
Eve  Services,  and  on  which  the  lesson  will 
be  based* 


S.  S• 


Enclosure  — Leaflet,  ״Sabbath  Eve  Kiddush 
Service  for  the  Home.״ 


I II  OUR  MOST 
CONSTRUCTIVE 
D E F E N S B 


OAy 


c r V I c c 5 


I'lihUshed  by 


I III  NAIIONAI  Ii  111  k \ I I<)\  (1!  Iimi'Ii  liuoi  III  riioods 
,S‘{.S 111, ־  WI  MII.  \|  \\  MIRK  ( in 


Compliments  of 

C^FR  SI!  :  חחי׳■־״־ " ־ ־ 

' ^ f- 

ai^: 

Lifting  the  cup  of  wine  the  following  blessing  is 
pronounced; 

ברוך את ה י ; אלהינ ו מל ך העול ם 

ב1ךא פך י הגפן : 

BORUCn  ATTO  ADONOI  ELOHF.NU  MELECH  Ilo’oi.OM 
BORE  p’rI  HAGGOFEN 

J'niiscd  an  Thoii,  O Lord  our  God,  Ruler  of  the;  world, 
who  hast  tieatcd  the  fruit  of  the  vine. 


All  members  at  the  table  then  drink  the  wine.  The 
following  blessing  over  the  bread  concludes  the  sewice: 

.?;רו ך את ה ; ן אלהינ ו מל ך העולם 
המוציא לח ם ס ן האךץ : 

BORUCI ן ATTO  ABONOI  ELOHENU  MELECH  HO’OI.OM 
IIAMOTZI  LECHEM  MIN  n00׳RE:TZ 

niessed  art  Thou,  O Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  ttniverse, 
tvho  l)1iugest  forth  hiead  front  tlie  eartli. 

Lach  person  partakes  of  the  bread.  To  encourage  the 
interest  and  pat ticipation  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
the  blessings  otter  the  wine  and  bread  are  frequently 
recited  by  various  members  of  the  family. 


Before  starting  the  Tiiilay  evening  meal,  the  mother  kin- 
dies  the  lights  (two  or  more  candles)  and  recites  the 
following  blessing: 

^רוך את ה ן ; אלהינ ו מל ך העולם . אש ר קךשנ י 

במצותיו וצונ ו להךלי ק נ ר ש ל שבת : 

BORHCH  ATTO  AhONOI  ELOHENU  MELECH  HO’OLOM 
ASHER  KIDD’sHONU  b'MITZVOSOV  V’tzIVONU 
l’hadlik  ner  shel  shabbos 

Blessed  art  Thou,  O Lord,  our  God,  King  of  ilic  universe, 
who  hast  sanctified  tis  hy  'Lhy  coiinnandinents,  and  hast 
toininanded  us  to  kindle  the  Sahhath  lights. 

May  our  home  be  consecrated,  O God,  hy  dhy  light. 
May  it  .shine  upon  us  all  in  blessing,  as  the  light  of  love 
and  truth,  the  light  of  peace  and  good  will.  Amen. 

The  father  then  recites  the  Kiddush  (Sanctification)  for 
the  Sabbath; 

Bles.sed  art  Thou,  O Lord  otir  God,  King  of  the  uitiverse, 
who  hast  sanctified  us  by  Thy  commandments;  and,  in 
Thy  love,  hast  given  us  the  holy  .Sabbath,  as  a sign  of 
an  everlasting  covenattt  between  Thee  and  the  children 
of  Israel.  May  w'e,  hy  the  celebration  of  the  .Sabbath,  be 
(onsecrated  to  Thy  service,  and  become  sharers  in  the 
blessings  of  Thy  trtith.  Blessed  art  Thoti,  O Lord,  who 
sanctifiest  the  Sabbath. 


QA\cafs 


I’raised  l)c  lliou.  our  (;od.  of  uliosc  bounlv  we  have 
partaken.  In  I h\  kindness.  I'hou  hast  ke|)l  us  Until  now; 
111  the  Ininre,  loo.  matesi  Ihon  sustain  us.  May  we  not 
become  (lependent  11ו0(|ו  men.  but  let  us  rather  ilepend 
upon  I hee,  who  art  e\er  merciful  and  graciotis. 


(face 


ברוך את ה ” הז ן א ת הפל : 

BORtiCH  Ai  ro  AIIONOI  HAZON  ES  HAKOI. 


Blessetl  ait  Thou,  Ü Loril,  who  siistainest  all  living  beings. 


ABRAHAM  D.  SHAW.  RABBI 
ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN.  ASST.  RABBI 
BENJAMIN  GROBANI.  CANTOR 

September  26,  1955 


Dear  Friends: 

I want  to  wish  all  of  you  a very  happy  New  Year  and  wish  to 
thank  you  for  iBsponding  to  my  letter  regarding  the  High 
School  Class. 

It  was  good  hearing  from  you  and  we  shall  have  a large  atten־־ 
dance  with  some  of  last  year’s  students  returning  and  a good 
many  new  faces  from  this  past  confirmation  class.  It  promises 
to  be  a stimulating  year. 

The  first  meeting  of  our  little  group  will  take  place  Sunday 
morning.  October  2nd,  at  10:45  A.M.  We  shall  meet,  as  we 
did  last  year,  in  the  little  room  off  the  Vestry  corridor. 
Please  be  prompt  so  that  we  can  got  started  at  once. 

In  the  meantime,  my  very  best  wishes  for  the  New  Year  to 
you  all. 


RLL: slg 

P.S.  On  the  above  date,  at  12:30  P.M.  we  shall  also  hold 
our  first  Youth  Group  business  meeting.  You  are  invited  to 
attend  and  help  in  the  programming;  lunch  will  be  served  to 
one  and  all,  free  of  charge.  See  you  there. 


1^־ 


em^e  0/iel■  S^ia/om 

■fSO?  Sulam  0^  ce  ~ ^§<t/limo׳y€  //,  ^y/icty'y,/a,׳ncl 


ABRAHAM  D.  SHAW.  RABBI 


ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN,  AsST.  RABBI 
BENJAMIN  GROBANI,  CANTOR 


September  5,  1955 


Dear  Friend: 

Now  that  you  have  enjoyed  a long  summer  of  fun  and  re- 
taxation , the  time  has  come  for  you  to  make  plans  for  the 
winter.  I certainly  hope  that  the  ”tan”  has  not  worn  off 
and  that  you  will  take  time  out  within  the  next  few  weeks  to 
tell  me  all  about  your  summer  activities. 

No  doubt  you  still  recall  the  wonderful  service  which 
marked  your  Confirmation  I It  was  an  occasion  which  none  of 
us  will  forget  for  many  a year.  Now  the  opportunity  hae  come 
for  you  to  be  one  of  the  supporters  of  our  newly  organized 
post-confirmand  class,  which  is  conducted  on  a high,  college 
level  amid  surroundings  of  complete  informality. 

This  year,  on  March  30th,  we  shall  mark  our  first  High 
School  graduation  for  which  14  of  our  young  people  are 
®lißible.  It  will  be  a FIRST  in  the  history  of  our  c^ngre— 
gation.  If  you  join  us  this  year,  you  will  not  only  take 
part  in  this  year’s  graduation  but  will  have  your  own  cere- 
mony  a year  hence. 

Vvhat  we  study,  discuss,  investigate  and  probe  is  entirely 
up  to  YOU,  This  is  on  a completely  voluntary  basis;  you  must 
supply  the  interest.  We  meet  every  Sunday  morning  for  one 
hour,  from  10:45  to  11:45  A,M.  This  is  late  enough  f#r  you 
to  recuperate  from  Saturday  ni^t  exertions.  Also,  if  you 
are  at  all  interested  in  becoming  an  assistant  teacher  in  our 
school,  you  MUST  take  this  course  in  order  to  merit  considers- 
tion,^  Ask  any  of  last  year’s  members  of  the  class;  I am 
certain  that  they  will  tell  you  of  our  work  with  enthusiasm. 

Coffee,  buns,  ashtrays  are  ♦n  the  house;  will  you  join 
us?  I hope  so  I Please  fill  out  the  enclosed  card  and  return 
it  to  me;  we’ll  let  you  know  of  our  first  meeting  date  in 
due  time. 

Sincerely, 


ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN 


anU 


Date 


IkJUi)  % 


Dear  Veteran: 


י This  letter  is  BIPORTAiiT;  please  rfead  it  carefully, 

I am  addressing  you  as  a "veteran"  for  you  ard  one  of  the  select  few 
who  have  completed  the  first  year  of  our  Graduate  Class,  This  letter  i־? 
being  sent  to  only  !4  young  men  and  women;  all  of  you  have  the  wonderful 
opportunity  of  being  part  of  the  FIRST  High  School  graduation  class  in  thp 
102  year  history  of  Oheb  Shalom  Congregation, 

All  of  us  at  the  Temple  are  very  proud  of  your  work  during  the  nast 
year.  This  year’s  program  will  again  be  up  to  YOU,  although  we  must%re- 
pare  for  our  graduation  ceremonies  which  have  been  definitelv  set  for 
Karch  30,  1956,  ^ 

Will  you  be  a-  part  of  the  cä,a,ss  again  to  share  in  this  honor? 

The  technical  details  foi^hur  meetings  will  be  the  same  as  last  year 
We  meet ^ for  one  hour  every  Sunday  morning,  from  10:45  A.M.  to  11:45  and  * 
discussions  will  range  over  every  interesting  subject.  Coffee,  milk, 
buns  and  ashtrays  v.dll  be  on  the  house.  This  year  we  are  expanding  our 
progr^  to  include  members  of  the  1955  Confirmation  class;  they  v/ilT  be 
the  'Juniors"  in  our  program,  YOU  will  be  the  SENIORSl 

great  plans  in  the  making  for  this  year,  believe  me,  How 
that  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  make  plans  for  the  coming  year,  I hope 
that  you  v/1 11  give  this  project  your  full  consideration.  Summer  is  over 
and  the  tans  will  soon  vrear  off;  BUT,  the  friendships  and  interest  which 
we  built  last  year  v/111  not  so  soon  be  forgotten,  I invite  you  again  to" 

become  a mamber,  a PIOHEER,  of  the  first  High  School  graduation  in  our 
hist  ory , 

For  your  convenience  I have  enclosed  an  addressed  card.  Please  fill 
It  out  carefully  and  return  it  to  me  within  a week.  You  will  hear  of  our 

19T61  ״ill  eveuihg 

Sincerely 
Rj-Ii , 


* post-card,  is  to  be  sent  out  the  v/eek  of  Sept,  5th 

It  should  be  mailed  to  the  follovdng  people: 

Dori^  Levy,  baralj  Hunley,  Barbar gr  Baylus,  Ed  ^id-th,  Lillian  Caplan. 
^velyn  L^upheiraer,  Lind^  Brown,  Miliep,  Ashman',  Barry  Lefko,  Jacob 
oegaloff,  üteve  Feinman,  Epyl  Sandberg;  ist  Gay  and  Gwyn  Verbit:  14 


NOTE: 


S0|)t.  iT,  1954 

Dear 

Thanks  very  much  for  responding  so  quickly  to  my  suggestion  for  a 
program  for  advanced  students.  yjsanrx y it  was  good  hearing  from 

you;  let^s  hold  on  to  our  enthusiasm  so  we  can  move  eihead. 

W0  are  going  to  organize  ourselves  formally  on  Sunday  morning, 
October  3,  at  10:30  A.M.  “^ince  there  were  so  many  courses  which  appealed 
to  all  the  kids,  we  are  going  to  make  a definite  decision  at  that  time; 
we  will  also  solve  some  of  the  questions  which  have  been  asked  regarding 
the  student-teaching  situation. 

So  that  coffee  and  doughnuts  will  be  most  handy,  I would  like  you 
^0  meet  me  in  the  big  kitchen,  just  off  the  Vestry,  at  the  time  mentioned 
aljove  (10:30  A.M.  on  Sunday,  Oct,  3rd.)  Let^s  plan  to  spend  an  hour 
together  getting  acquainted,  having  fun  and  planning  our  course  for 
the  months  ahead. 

I looking  forward  to  meeting  you,  see  you  soon  I 

Best  regards. 

Sincere ly  yours, 

RLL 

P.S»  If  you  have  any  friends  who  might  be  interested,  be  sure  to  bring  them 
along.  They  will  be  very  welcome. 


I 


ר 


ABRAHAM  D.  SHAW.  Rabbi 
ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN.  ASST.  RABBI 
BENJAMIN  GROBANI.  CANTOR 


by  the 
a wonder- 
see  it , or 


Did  you  have  a good  summer?  Whether  you  were  at  camp, 
shore,  in  the  mountains  or  in  the  city,  I hope 
ful  time.  Before  the  tan  wears  off,  come  in  and  let  me 
let  me  hear  of  some  of  your  experiences# 


T am  writing  this  letter  to  you  at  the  present  time  because  I would 
like  to  infom  you  of  a new  program  before  you  arrange  yrar  sy 
schedule  of  the  winter  months.  I want  you  to  help  me  faind  a 
graduate  division  of  our  Religious  School,  only^for  advanced  young 
men  and  women,  with  special  privileges  for  those  who  attend. 


Because  Saturday  night  is  a «late״  night  for  all  of 3ג ז,  we «11  meet 
at  105  30  A,M.  Sunday  morning,  one  (1)  hour  later  than  all  the  o 
students.  Bring  your  own  cigarettes  and  coffee  if  ;>ou  are  in  ne 
ap  ngy Q«opener ««  at  that  hour  of  the  morning# 

«fet  are  we  going  to  stuc^?  That  is  entirely  up  to  YOU.  Encü^osed 
you  will  find  a list  of  my  suggestions;  if  you  like  some  of 
swell}  and  if  not,  let  me  hear  ynur  opinion.  Just  look  aver  the  11s 

carefully  and  then  decide. 

So  that  we  can  make  our  plans,  vDn«t  you  fill  out  the  enclosed, 
addressed,  stamped  card  and  return  it  to  me?  I«d  appreciate  xU 
You’ll  hear  from  me  in  a couple  of  weeks;  I hope  you  will  be  able  to 

join  in  the  fun. 


Sincerely, 


Best  regards  to  you. 


ROBERT!,  LEHMAN 


RLL:lb 


S^ou'ttderl  j/ISttuhiet/  and 


׳ ‘ I • 
to 
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SUGGESTED  LIST  OF  AD^OLMCED  COURSES 
FOR  POST-CO NFIRMAWTC 
-JUDAISM  and  CHRISTIANI׳K3 ' י ^ ' - י ־ 

TOE  jEt'CSH  Novel  in  our  time  ^ 

fflE  JEWISH  FAMILY 

k ante-set^ittsm  in  our  time  ^ 

A CRITECAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BIBLE  2.  ^ 

A LOVE  STORY:  ffiE  SONG  OF  SCNGS  3 
׳־IHE  HISTOBY  OF  THE  REFORM  MOVEMENT  ^ 

JEWISH  RELIGIOUS  IDEAS  2-3  3 
me  JEVISH  FESTIVALS  3 
ME  GOLDEN  AGE  IN  SPAIN 
WHY  REFORM  JIDAISJ^I  TODAY  i 
THE  HEBREV7  LANGUAGE  1 
modern  JEWISH  PROBLEI'^S  3 3 11 
׳ME  UNION  PR/iYER  BOOK 
^ COMPARATIVE  REI  IGIONS  3 ^ ! 

basic  beliefs  of  THE  CHRISTIAN  F/ilTH  Z 
— STUDENT  TEACHING  / JI3  I 3 
WHAT  DOES  PRAYI[R  MEAN  TO  ME  2 ׳. 

M/iJOR  PERIODS  IN  JEWISFi  HISTORY  2 
CONTEMPORARY  JElVISi  EVENTS  / z 
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REPORT  CARD 

Temple  Sholom  Religious  School 

' 

Grade  ... 

. Promoted  to  Grade 

SHABUOTH 


CHANUKAH 


STUDIES  AND  ACTIVITIES 


Hebrew 


History 


Literature 


Customs,  Ceremonies,  etc. 


Jewish  Problems 


Ethics 


Religion 


Extra  Curricular  Activities 


Temple  Attendance 

- 

Other  Activities 

j 

i 

Conduct 

1 

i 

Effort 


No.  of  Days  in 'Term 
a.  One  day  a week,  school 

^ Tlwee  ( ^ week  school 


No  Days  Absent 


No.  Times  Late 


D — Failure 


C — Satisfactory 


B — Good 


A — Excellent 


“The  whole  world  rests  on  the  very  breath  of  the 
school  children.” 


TEACHER’S  COMMENTS 

FIRST  TERM  ===================== 

CHANUKAH 


SECOND  TERM 
PURIM 


THIRD  TERM 
SHABUOTH 


\ 


SIGNATURE  OF  PARENT  OR  GUARDIAN 

FIRST  TERM 

Date 

SigntJ ' 

SECOND  TERM 

1 fi 

Date 

..........  Signed 

THIRD  TERM 

Date 

Signed 

P^ents  are  urged  to  confer  with  the  teacher,  the 
principal  or  the  rabbi  regarding  their  children. 


TEiViPLc]  SHOLOi^  RELIGIOUS  SCuOOL  REI  ORT  CARD 
ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT  TEMPORARY 

NAME 

teacher  

GRA  D E ROOM  ־ 


HEBREW 

HI ST  OR Y 

tl  TERATÜRE  

CUSTOMS,  CEREMONIES  , 
JEVaSH  PROBLEMS 

ETHICS  

RELIGION  ^ 




extra  CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

TEMPLE  ATTEND  AMP.b 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

COI'rouCT 

EFFORT 


No.  0(ff  Days  Absent 
No.  of  Times  Late 


A-Exoellent/  B-Good/  C-SatiBfaotorv 
D-Fai  lure 

PLEASE  SIGN  BACK  OF  CARD  & RETURN 
TEACHER'S  CaiMENTS; 


EQUIPMENT  RESERVATION: 

Please  reserve  item  checked  belcw  for  room 
( ) Phonograph 
( ) Slide  Projector 

( ) Film  Strip  & Projector,,,, 


GRADE.‘.. TEACHER 

DATE  NEEDED 

PERIOD  NEEDED 


(Alternate  Time) 


(First  Choice) 


ffy  dear  Friend: 

Because  of  the  poor  attendance  in  our  High  School  class 
for  the  past  few  weeks,  and  especially  because  of  the 
absence  of  all  enrolled  students  in  Mr.  ffyman's  class 
last  Sunday  morning,  we  are,  for  the  present,  disbanding 
the  class  of  our  High  School  Department  on  Sunday  mornings, 
until  further  notice. 


. To  those  of  you  who  have  given  us  your  hearty  cooperation, 
we  are  deeply  grateful.  We  trust  we  shall  see  all  of  you 
from  time  to  time  at  our  Sunday  evening  meetings * 

Sincerely, 

MRS.  GEDUGE  M.  FRIEDMAN 

Principal,  Ten^jle  Sholom  Religious  School 


/s׳/ 


"עקהי 

^ ♦ 
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lecture  notes  on 

The  )Storg  ot 
]l:\agm  )Salomon 


A FILMSTRIP 


preface 

Through  the  medium  of  the  filmstrip,  the 
American  Jewish  Archives'  is  proud  to  present 
this  story  of  Haym  Salomon,  an  American  patriot 
who  lived  during  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 

What  appears  here  is  history,  not  fiction.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  adhere  to  the  facts  and 
the  obvious  conclusions  justified  by  the  canons 
of  historical  methodology. 

Actually,  the  true  story  of  Haym  Salomon 
proves  as  interesting  as  the  fictional  accounts 
that  have  appeared,  stories  that,  for  the  most 
part,  distort  the  character  and  life  of  the  man. 

The  editor  acknowledges  his  great  indebted- 
ness  to  President  Nelson  Glueck  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College-Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  for 
his  constant  encouragement  in  the  production 
of  this,  the  first  filmstrip  emanating  from  the 
American  Jewish  Archives. 

Professor  Sylvan  D.  Schwartzman  of  the  De- 
paitment  of  Education  of  the  Hebrew  Union 
College-Jewish  Institute  of  Religion,  Cincinnati, 
has  been  most  generous  in  contributing  his  time 
and  advice  as  educational  consultant.  The  artist, 
Mr.  Daniel  N.  Shindelbower  of  the  Cincinnati 
Art  Academy,  and  the  technical  consultant,  Mr. 
Richard  C.  Kinstler,  displayed  deep  personal 
interest  in  the  production  of  this  work.  Mr. 
Joseph  Rosenbloom,  a student  of  Professor 
Schwartzman,  contributed  many  valuable  serv- 
ices  in  furthering  the  production.  To  all  of  these, 
the  editor  expresses  his  thanks. 

Jacob  R.  Marcus 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

July 1952 ׳ 
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ו.  IPilni  XCIt.  the  story  of  haym 

SALOMON  • Produced  by  • The  American  Jew- 
isH  Archives  • On  the  Campus  of  the  • Hebrew 
Union  College-Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  • 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  • copyright^,  1952  • American 
Jewish  Archives. 

Oommcntaru.  This  filmstrip  on  the  life  of 

a real  American  patriot,  Haym  Salomon,  is  not 
fiction.  It  is  the  true  stoi^'  of  this  devoted  Ameri- 
can  who  lived  during  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

The  facts  about  his  life  have  come  from  writ- 
ten  records,  many  of  which  have  been  preserved 
by  the  American  Jewish  Archives. 

You  may  wonder  what  the  American  Jewish 
Archives  is.  It  is  associated  with  America’s  old- 
est  rabbinical  seminary,  the  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege-Jewish  Institute  of  Religion,  and  has  its 
headquarters  in  Cincinnati. 

2.  EDITED  BY  • JACOB  R.  Marcus  • Director, 
American  Jewish  Archives  • educational  con- 
suLTANT  • Sylvan  D.  Schwartzman  • Professor 
of  Religious  Education  • artest  • Daniel  N. 
Shindelbower  • technical  consultant  • Richard 
C.  Kinstler. 

The  American  Jewish  Archives  was  established 
in  1947  to  do  the  important  job  of  collecting 
and  preserving  the  records  of  American  Jewish 
life. 

Thus,  housed  at  its  headquarters  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati  campus  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College- 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  are  thousands  of 
documents  telling  the  story  of  important  Jewish 
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It  is  important  for  the  reader 
to  wait  until  the  viewer  has 
had  sufficient  time  to  read 
the  film  titles  and  to  view  the 
individual  frame,  before  read- 
ing  the  commentary. 


German  troops  hired  to  fight  the  Americans,  to 
desert  their  British  masters.  But  someone  be- 
trayed  him  and  he  had  to  escape.  Delay  meant 
death. 

5♦  As  a young  Jexuish  lad,  Haym  had  to  leave 
Poland  to  earn  his  living. 

date:  17s0-1yss  - place:  Poland 
When  Haym  Salomon  was  still  a boy  he  left 
home.  He  knew  that  there  was  no  future  for  him 
in  the  Polish  town  of  Lissa  where  he  had  been 
born.  For  the  counti^  of  Poland  granted  few 
liberties  to  its  Jews.  In  fact,  its  treatment  of  Jews 
was  severe  and  cruel,  and  Salomon  knew  that  if 
he  wanted  to  succeed  in  life  he  would  have  to  go 
to  some  other  land.  So  he  packed  his  few  belong- 
ings  and  left  his  birthplace. 

6.  But  as  a Jeiuish  peddler  in  Germany,  Haym 
once  more  ran  into  trouble. 

date:  7755  - PLACE:  Germany 

He  came  first  to  Germany  and  there  learned  to 
speak  the  German  language  in  addition  to  his 
nath^  T>olish  and  Yiddish.  While  he  learned 
much  more  from  the  Germans,  he  soon  realized 
that  he  had  no  future  in  that  land  either.  For 
the  Germans  mistreated  their  own  Jews  and 
were  very  intolerant  of  Jewish  immigrants  from 
Poland.  They  often,  for  instance,  sicked  their 
dogs  on  Jewish  peddlers. 

Leaving  Germany,  Haym  learned  the  bank- 
ing  business  in  other  lands,  but  he  was  not 
happy  in  Europe. 
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people  and  communities  from  the  earliest  days 
of  America.  These  include  personal  letters,  scrap- 
books,  photographs,  congregational  minute  books, 
and  many  other  items  which  have  been  loaned 
or  given  to  the  American  Jewish  Archives. 

3•  This  true  story  of  a distinguished  American 
patriot  is  brought  to  the  screen  by  the  American 
Jewish  Archives,  established  in  1947 
Nelson  Glueck,  President  of  the  Hebrew  Union 
College- Jeivish  Institute  of  Religion,  to  preserve 
for  all  time  the  record  of  the  American  Jew. 

It  may  be  that  your  family,  too,  has  old  letters, 
photographs,  or  other  material  about  some  of 
the  Jews  who  lived  in  the  United  States  a cen- 
tuiy  or  more  ago. 

If  you  will  notify  the  American  Jewish  Arch- 
ives  in  Cincinnati,  you  will  help  to  write  the 
life-story  of  other  Jews  like  Haym  Salomon  who 
worked  to  build  up  this  great  land  of  ours. 

Remember  the  name  — the  American  Jewish 
Archives,  on  the  Cincinnati  campus  of  the  He- 
brew  Union  College-Jewish  Institute  of  Religion. 

Who  is  this  American  patriot,  fleeing  for  his 
life  from  British  soldiers?  His  name  is  Haym 
Salomon. 

DATE:  August  II,  7775  - pi.ack:  Ncw  York  City 

On  August  11,  1778,  in  the  midst  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Revolution,  Haym  Salomon  fled  for  his  life 
from  the  British  army  occupying  the  city  of  New 
York.  For  two  years,  while  in  the  employ  of  the 
British,  he  had  been  a secret  agent  of  the  Amer- 
icans.  His  main  job  was  to  urge  the  Hessians,  the 
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סן.  Meaniühile  the  Americans  had  fought  the 
British  at  Bunker  Hill.  The  Revolution  was  on! 

date:  June,  1775  - place:  Boston 

By  the  time  Salomon  came  to  Lake  George  the 
country  was  at  war.  The  famous  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  had  already  been  fought  and  people  all 
over  the  country  were  aroused.  Untrained  Amer- 
ican  soldiers  had  shown  the  British  army  they 
knew  how  to  fight,  especially  when  liberty  was 
at  stake. 

11.  Word  of  Bunker  Hill  reached  Salomon  in 
New  York.  He  decided  to  join  with  those  work• 
ing  for  American  liberty. 

date:  /775  - place:  New  York  City 

Not  long  after  Salomon  came  to  America  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  took  place.  All  around  him 
everyone  was  talking  about  it.  Salomon,  who  had 
left  Europe  to  find  freedom,  quickly  came  to  feel 
that  the  struggle  of  the  Americans  was  his  fight. 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  join  the  patriot  cause. 

12.  In  16ךך  Haym  became  known  as  a sup- 
porter  of  the  cause  of  American  freedom. 

date:  1yy6  - place:  New  York  City 

Haym  Salomon  soon  became  known  as  an  ardent 
American  patriot.  When  he  went  to  Lake  George 
he  carried  a letter  to  General  Schuyler  which 
contained  the  statement  that  Salomon  was 
“warmly  attach’d  to  America.”  We  can  ■ also 
imagine  how  thrilled  he  was  when  he  read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  held  that 
all  men  are  created  equal. 
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DATE:  1 5ךך 55- 1ך • place:  Europe 

Salomon  spent  the  next  twenty  years  in  various 
countries  of  Europe  looking  in  vain  for  a happy 
life.  He  traveled  in  many  lands  and  learned  to 
speak  a great  number  of  languages.  He  also  be- 
came  an  expert  in  banking,  and  this  knowledge 
was  one  day  to  stand  him  in  good  stead,  but  he 
failed  to  find  freedom  as  a Jew  while  he  lived 
in  Europe. 

8.  Sick  of  Europe,  Haym  Salomon  at  55  sailed 
for  America,  the  new  land  of  opportunity. 

date:  /77J  - place:  Europe 

Finally,  about  the  year  1775,  Haym  Salomon  set 
sail  for  the  American  colonies.  Many  reasons  may 
have  prompted  him  to  leave  the  old  world.  Per- 
haps  he  came  to  America  to  make  a better  living. 
But  certainly  he  came  here  to  find  freedom  and 
liberty.  For  America  was  indeed  a land  of  prom- 
ise  to  the  poor  and  oppressed  peoples  even  of 
those  days. 

9.  Salomon  returned  to  peddling  . . . this  time 
among  frontier  soldiers  at  Lake  George. 

date:  June,  1 ־ 6ךך place:  Lake  George,  New  York 
Salomon  was  more  fortunate  than  many  others 
who  fled  from  Europe.  He  was  able  to  pay  his 
own  way  over  instead  of  having  to  work  for  years 
as  a “bondservant”  to  pay  off  the  passage  money. 
However,  after  he  landed,  he  was  left  with  little 
money,  and,  in  1776,  he  made  his  way  to  Lake 
George  in  New  York,  selling  supplies  to  Amer- 
ican  soldiers  who  were  stationed  there  to  guard 
the  border. 
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)6.  Secretly,  Salomon  began  to  gather  import- 
ant  military  information  for  the  Americans. 


date:  18ךך6-1ךך  - place:  New  York  City 

Heister,  the  German  general,  ordered  Haym  to 
serve  as  a commissary  for  his  officers.  Salomon 
knew  that  in  this  new  job  he  could  be  very  use- 
ful  to  his  adopted  country.  Working  right  among 
the  British,  he  could  secure  important  informa- 
tion  for  the  Americans,  and  he  went  to  work  at 
his  dangerous  task. 


IJ.  He  urged  Hessian  officers  to  desert  the 
British. 


date:  18ךך6-1ךך  - place:  New  York  City 

Salomon  did  not  limit  himself  merely  to  getting 
information  for  his  country.  He  was  very  busy 
trying  to  influence  Flessians  to  desert  their  Brit- 
ish  masters.  The  loss  of  many  Hessians  would  be 
a severe  blow  to  the  British  cause.  For  the  most 
part  Salomon  worked  with  the  officers,  and  many 
of  the  Germans,  eager  for  greater  freedom,  did 
desert  the  English. 

18.  Salomon  also  helped  American  prisoners 
to  escape. 

date:  18ךך6-1ךך  - place:  New  York  City 

Another  task  which  Salomon  undertook  was  to 
help  American  and  French  prisoners  to  escape. 
He  knew  what  they  suffered,  for  he  himself  had 
undergone  the  hardships  of  imprisonment.  He 
not  only  aided  the  prisoners  to  get  away  but  also 
gave  them  money  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  help 
them  in  their  flight. 
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1 5•  Considered  a dangerous  rebel,  he  was  ar- 
rested  by  the  British. 

date:  16ךך  - place:  New  York  City 

In  September,  1776,  British  forces  occupied  New 
York  City.  Most  of  the  city’s  Jews,  led  by  their 
patriotic  religious  leader,  fled  to  nearby  colonies, 
but  Salomon  decided  to  stay  on  in  New  York 
and  work  undercover  for  the  Americans.  The 
British  soon  learned  about  his  activities  and  ar- 
rested  him. 


Haym  Salomon  was  thrown  into  prison. 


li 


DATE:  16ךך  - PLACE:  The  Provost  Prison,  New  York  City 

Salomon  now  found  himself  in  the  terrible  Pro- 
vost  Prison  in  New  York.  He  expected  to  be 
executed  at  any  moment.  But  luck  was  with  him, 
and  he  was  not  put  to  death.  However,  condi- 
tions  in  the  prison  were  ve17  bad.  The  warden 
was  a brute,  and  Salomon  was  fortunate  that  he 
did  not  die  of  hunger,  disease  or  abuse. 


15•  When  Haym  agreed  to  get  supplies  for  the 
Hessians,  the  German  soldiers  hired  by  the 
British,  he  was  freed. 

date:  16ךך  - place:  Hessian  Headquarters,  New  York  City 

The  Hessians  who  came  with  the  British  needed 
a man  like  Salomon  as  an  interpreter  since  he 
spoke  almost  every  European  language.  What  is 
more  important,  he  was  an  able  supplyman. 
Probably  informed  of  his  ability  by  German 
Jewish  supplymen  who  served  the  Hessians,  the 
German  general  released  Haym  from  prison  and 
put  him  to  work. 
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began  a new  life  as  a small  shopkeeper  in 
Philadelphia. 


22.  The  luar  dragged  on.  Finally  Washington 
and  Rocharnbeau,  the  American  and  French  com- 
manders,  laid  plans  to  defeat  the  British. 

DATE:  May  21,  181ך  - place:  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Three  years  passed  and  by  1781  Salomon  had 
gotten  on  his  feet.  Meanwhile,  Washington  and 
the  French  discussed  closing  in  on  the  British  in 
New  York  City.  But  in  August  a new  opportunity 
arose.  What  if  they  could  move  their  forces 
quickly  to  Virginia  and  capture  the  entire  army 
of  Cornwallis? 

23.  Washington  hoped  to  trap  the  British  at 
Yorktown  if  Robert  Morris  could  get  money  to 
equip  the  American  soldiers. 

date:  August,  181ך  • place:  Dobbs  Ferry,  Nexv  York 

If  Washington  and  the  French  could  carry  out 
this  bold  stroke,  the  war  would  be  over.  But 
Washington’s  forces  were  not  ready.  They  needed 
supplies  for  such  an  expedition,  and  there  was 
no  money.  Washington  turned  to  Robert  Morris, 
the  capable  Superintendent  of  Finance,  for  help 
in  raising  these  funds. 

2i  Morris  turned  to  Salomon,  his  agent,  and 
Haym  helped  produce  the  badly  needed  funds. 

date:  Autumn,  181ך  - place:  Philadelphia 

Robert  Morris  was  a clever  banker.  He  turned 
to  trusted  agents  for  aid  in  securing  the  funds 
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1^.  Discovered  as  a spy,  Haym  fled  for  his  life. 
If  caught  he  luould  have  been  shot. 

date:  August  II,  T77S- place:  New  York  City 
This  was  dangerous  work.  Sooner  or  later  he 
would  be  suspected,  for  the  Hessians  and  British 
knew  of  his  intense  patriotism.  Sure  enough, 
perhaps  thiough  betrayal,  British  headquarters 
finally  got  evidence  of  his  activities  and  sent 
guards  to  arrest  him.  Salomon  fled  for  his  life. 

20.  Hungry,  ragged,  penniless,  Salomon  got 
through  the  British  lines  to  Philadelphia  and 
asked  the  Congress  for  help. 

date:  August  25,  /77Ä 

PLACE:  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia 

But  escape  was  not  easy.  First,  Salomon  had  to 
get  through  the  British  lines.  Then,  he  had  to  go 
about  100  miles  before  he  reached  Philadelphia, 
the  capital  of  the  American  colonies.  After  un- 
dergoing  much  hardship,  Haym  finally  reached 
the  city  exhausted  and  penniless.  At  Independ- 
ence  Hall,  where  the  Congress  met,  he  sent  in  a 
request  to  the  delegates  for  aid.  He  needed  work. 

21 . Having  lost  everything,  Haym  Salomon 
had  to  start  life  over  again  by  opening  a small 
store  in  Philadelphia. 

dste:  1yy8  - place:  Philadelphia 
Naturally,  the  British  in  New  York  seized  every- 
thing  that  Salomon  owned.  He  had  been  married 
a year  before  and  was  the  father  of  a month-old 
child.  Fie  was  vety  eager  to  bring  his  wife  and 
child  through  the  lines,  but  he  had  neither  funds 
nor  employment.  At  the  age  of  38,  therefore,  he 
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date:  October,  181ך  - place;  Philadelphia 

Imagine  the  feelings  of  Haym  Salomon  when  he 
heard  that  the  British  had  surrendered!  He  had 
made  great  sacrifices  for  the  American  cause;  in 
fact,  he  had  almost  lost  his  life.  He  had  worked 
and  toiled  as  a broker  to  help  his  country  in  its 
hour  of  greatest  need.  Victory  had  come  at  last. 
Now  there  would  be  freedom  for  all. 

2S.  Haym  now  found  new  luays  to  help  his 
country.  He  lent  money  to  penniless  James 
Madison,  a future  President. 

DATE:  August-September,  182ך  - place:  Philadelphia 

But  Salomon’s  work  was  far  from  completed 
when  the  British  surrendered  at  Yorktown.  He 
came  to  the  aid  of  a number  of  public  officials 
who  needed  his  help.  A congressman  from  Vir- 
ginia  was  almost  povei  ty-stricken,  and  Salomon 
provided  him  with  the  funds  to  stay  in  Congress. 
That  man  was  James  Madison,  a future  President 
of  the  United  States.  Of  his  benefactor  Madison 
wrote,  “I  have  been  ...  a pensioner  on  the  favor 
of  Haym  Salomon.” 

2^.  Haym  took  on  another  job— to  fight  for 
religious  freedom.  He  protested  against  state 
laws  which  denied  Jews  equal  rights. 

date:  Autumn,  18ך^  - place;  Philadelphia 

As  a patriot  and  a Jew,  Salomon  had  believed 
heart  and  soul  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  But  even 
with  the  victory  of  the  American  colonies,  there 
were  still  unjust  laws  in  America.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania  constitution  of  1776,  for  example,  decreed 
that  no  man  could  serve  in  the  state  legislature 
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through  the  sale  of  bills  of  exchange.  One  of  his 
important  co-workers  was  Haym  Salomon.  To- 
gether  they  made  a good  team.  Meanwhile,  the 
French  helped  by  providing  additional  money. 
Washington’s  army  was  almost  ready. 

25.  The  Americans  and  French  moved  down 
to  Virginia.  They  surrounded  the  British  at 
Yorktown. 

DATE:  August-October,  181ך  - place:  Virginia 

Now  that  Washington  had  the  funds,  he  was 
ready  to  put  his  plan  into  operation.  Working 
smoothly  together,  the  Americans  and  French 
moved  400  miles  from  New  York  to  Virginia. 
Cornwallis,  the  British  general,  felt  safe  as  his 
forces  lay  entrenched  at  Yorktown  on  the  York 
River.  He  could  always  escape  by  sea,  if  neces- 
sary.  But,  while  the  Americans  and  French  sur- 
rounded  Yorktown  on  the  land  side,  the  French 
fleet  bottled  up  the  River. 

26.  The  British  finally  surrendered,  and  the 
tear  was  won! 

date:  October  /p,  1781  - place:  Yorktown,  Virginia 

Cornwallis  and  his  troops  made  a desperate  at- 
tempt  to  break  through  the  American  lines,  but 
they  did  not  succeed.  The  American  and  French 
soldiers,  fighting  heroically,  finally  pierced  the 
British  defenses.  I'he  English  had  enough.  On  the 
19th  of  October,  1781,  Cornwallis  surrendered. 
The  war  was  won! 

27.  News  of  the  victory  reached  Salomon  in 
Philadelphia. 
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unless  he  believed  in  the  New  Testament.  This 
was  unfair  to  America’s  Jews,  many  of  whom  had 
risked  their  lives  for  freedom.  In  1783,  Salomon, 
a member  of  the  Philadelphia  Jewish  congrega* 
tion,  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
synagogue  officials. 

30.  Five  years  after  Salomon’s  death,  Pennsyl- 
vania  gave  its  citizens  equal  rights.  The  spirit  of 
Haym  Salomon  had  lived  on. 

date:  10^ך  - PLACE:  Philadelphia 

Less  than  two  years  after  his  protest,  in  1785, 
Haym  Salomon  died.  All  told,  he  had  lived  in 
America  only  ten  years,  but  he  had  sacrificed 
for  his  new  homeland  as  much  as  any  of  its 
native-born  citizens.  He  had  given  freely  of  his 
energy  and  his  money  for  its  welfare,  and  had 
been  willing  to  offer  even  his  life  to  bring  free- 
dom  to  all  of  its  people.  The  spirit  of  Haym 
Salomon  did  not  die.  In  1790,  five  years  after 
Salomon  s death,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  wrote 
a new  constitution.  This  time,  men  of  every 
religion  were  able  to  hold  public  office.  Haym 
Salomon  had  not  fought  in  vain. 

3).  the  end  • THE  AMERICAN  JEWISH 
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IMPORTANTI  - PLEASE  READ  THIS  NOTE! 


In  this  course  of  study  Jewish  history  is  taught  through 
the  hero  series  in  the  first  four  grades.  In  Grade  5 the 
teaching  of  Jewish  history  begins  with  the  use  of  "The  New 
Jewish  Hostory"  by  Mamie  G.  Gamoran,  or  "When  the  Jewish 
People  Was  Young"  by  Mordecai  I.  Soloff,  Present-Day  Jewish 
Life  and  Jewish  Literatxnre  are  emphasized  in  the  junior  and 
upper  high  school  grades. 


Hebrew  is  taught  throughout,  beginning  with  Grade  2, 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CURRICULUM 


Pre-School^  Kindergarten,  and  Primary  Department 

intem^e״tlyfaore1fecSveS°?״' ° ^'״  participate  Joyfully, 

grating  them  into  the  basic  jLLh  institutions  ^est  be  achieved  by  inte- 

gogue,  and  the  Jewish  community.  ^ school,  the  syna- 

to  form  favorable^attitudes^  children  the  opportunity 

Of  Jewish  rS?gLf  anTcu?i״r^  participation  in  and  appreciation 

through  .any  ufeful,  w־rth“Su 

is  therlforfon  Pr־־-־hool,  kindergarten,  and  primary  departeent 

These  aetlvlties  center  around  tbrq»hh  ceremonies  connected  with  them, 

year.  The  Jntf tJeL ״ ־  f ? feetivals  of  the  Jewish 

connected  with  Chanuho  Purim  as  ^ child-like  activities 

out  the  year.  Ttas  ?hef L״״  to  ai  holidays  through- 

Sahbath  Indies  to  reSiL  Jtm^ifhf ״ ״  occasions  - to  light 

the  Bearman  series  or  in  "Hillel'a^Ha^  "*n  eimple  songs,  as  in 

like.  B־ginning"ltrthe  ear\?g;aderC“eStI  L"  TT  ?־ 

as  are  contained  in  "In  God's  Way"  by  Ho^teLr?  Lh״  ! Players  and  Jingles 

prayer,  and  the  little  poems  for’^holid^roccaLo™! ־'""״ “ ־ ־® 

heroes  of  Blbllcal^n?post-Bi’blicL^times'^P'Blble^Sto^l™^f^'^^f  ^®״leh 

Betty  R,  Rollender  "Bibip ומי ד !»g  ■Pr^ ז ז  Stories  for  Little  Children”  by 

Cohen,  "The  Great  March"  Books  I and  ^ "׳י 

and  project  activities  children  are  Intenrated  i״t״  dramatization 

^a1t:^^V=p^bX־  :n1  -־י-־י  - rmi:h״t“o^rt\em 

various  activ״S^rL״:rdrc:^ir:^^ 

Beginning  with  the  second  or  third  eradp  +hp>  fר^רוי,^v.^  י 
to  sing  simple  Hebrew  sones  +n  f«hB׳ ־ י +״  children  learn  to  read  Hebrew, 

cabulary  of  Jewish  life  ?S״״!S  II  Prayers,  and  later  to  absorb  the  vo- 

from  the  prayer  book  and  from^o^irt  stories  as  well  as  selected  materials 

joyful  acSIIwel  and^ojIIIs  Pl־־ ־ ־־־ialy  through 

eong  are  Introdulelrbl  Lanl  if  wmIb  I ®=®®tlence  and  activity  through  art  and 
hooks,  the  chlltoen  arl  III  I״  L I 1 .׳”/°“  attractive  picture 

holidays,  and  1^111011״^ I I f appreciation  to  American  and  Jewish 

״amie  IT.^r.T Sd^.T.  ^ 

such  SL^sLsL”  If  "־“!will״  TiVT  ^-־1־  religious  attitudes, 

parents,  a decentLtftllrro  LieLlL^Inllhrilke!"  “״’־°’ < ׳״^"® 

The  Intermediate  Department 

This  department  includes  Grades  *5  6 7 (ייר-..  j j j 

to  introduce  the  children  to  Jewish  life  in  the^inra^^  " ®׳f“ 

national  community  (”Dorothv  and  ? tne  local  community  as  well-as  in  the 

and  ”The  Stream  S kw^slf^e”  bv  Conovitz, 

Jewish  current  events  • to  brine  thpm  ^ Alofsin),  to  bring  them  in  contact  with 
events  , to  bring  them  in  touch  with  the  synagogue  (״Project  on  the 
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Synagogue"  by  Toby  K.  Kurzband);  and  through  their  introduction  to  the  Jewish  past 
to  develop  on  their  part  a knowledge  of  and  appreciation  for  Jewish  history  ('The 
New  Jewish  History"  by  Mamie  G.  Gamoran,  and  the  Soloff  series)  and  for  the  Book  of 
Books,  It  is  in  these  grades  that  they  begin  to  read  narrative  portions  of  the 
Bible  and  the  "The  Bible  Legend  Books"  (by  Lillian  S.  Freehof),  and  to  discuss  the 
religious  and  ethical  ideals  inherent  in  the  great  literature  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
here,  too,  that  they  are  introduced  to  the  great  on-going  story  of  the  Jewish  people, 
the  dramatic  account  of  how  they  lived  and,  in  spite  of  adversity,  retained  their 
ideals  and  contributed  great  achievements  to  the  welfare  of  the  world.  Here  they 
also  undertake  a series  of  major  projects  on  the  synagogue  especially  designed  to 
meet  their  needs. 

Having  learned  enough  Hebrew  to  understand  simple  prayers  and  stories,  they 
are  now  prepared,  by  the  time  they  reach  Grade  7,  to  translate  simple  sentences  and 
to  read  selections  from  Genesis  which  follow  in  Grade  8 ("Torah-Li"  by  Gamoran  and 
Friedland).  Selected  prayers  from  the  Union  Prayerbook  are  likewise  Included  in 
each  of  the  texts  in  the  "Gilenu"  series  (by  Gaaioran  and  Friedland)  which  is  used 
here.  Selected  Units  of  Activity  are  introduced  and  audio-visual  aids  are  of  help 
throughout  the  intermediate  and  high  school  grades. 


Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Departments 

By  the  time  our  children  reach  the  Junior  high  school  department  they  have 
attained  an  appreciation  of  Jewish  home  customs  and  ceremonies,  have  developed 
favorable  attitudes  to  Jewish  heroes,  and  have  learned  to  participate  in  Jewish 
home  and  synagogue  life.  Furthermore,  if  they  pursued  the  intermediate  course  in 
Jewish  history,  they  have  learned  the  dramatic  story  of  the  Jewish  people  and  their 
achievements.  If  they  pursued  present-day  Jewish  community  life  in  those  grades, 
they  have  learned  of  the  social,  educational,  and  religious  institutions  in  their 
community  and  in  the  country.  They  are  now  ready  to  intensify  their  study  in 
Judaism,  to  learn  more  of  Jewish  literature,  and  especially  to  pursue  a discussion 
of  the  lofty  ethical  and  religious  ideals  of  their  heritage.  This  they  do,  pur- 
suing  such  courses  as  the  study  of  Jewish  ethics,  the  Jewish  prophets,  the  dramatic 
story  of  the  Jew  in  America  in  general,  and  Reform  Judaism  in  particular.  Here 
they  face  modern  Jewish  problems,  and  discuss  and  try  to  arrive  at  possible  solu- 
tions  of  the  great  religious  questions  that  have  challenged  men  throughout  the  ages. 
Such  works  as  "Jewish  Literature  Since  the  Bible"  by  Feuer  and  Elsenberg,  "Little 
Lower  Than  the  Angels"  by  Roland  B.  Gittelsohn,  "In  the  House  of  the  Lord"  by 
Solomon  B.  Freehof,  and  "The  Right  Way"  by  Lillian  S.  Freehof,  help  to  integrate 
them  as  intelligent  members  of  their  synagogue  and  their  community. 

In  those  cases  where  Jewish  history  was  not  pursued  in  the  intermediate  grades, 
they  are  given  a detailed  advanced  course  in  Jewish  history  (through  the  series  by 
Jacob  S.  Golub),  When  they  had  such  a course  in  the  intermediate  grades,  they  have 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  a review  course  in  one  year  in  Jewish  history.  Units  of 
Activity  and  audio-visual  aids  are  used  again  and  again. 

Through  these  years  they  study  Jewish  life  ("The  Jewish  Festivals"  and  "The 
Lifetime  of  a Jew"  by  Hayyim  Schauss),  and  they  continue  to  study  the  Hebrew  Ian- 
guage,  learn  to  read  selected  passages  from  the  Bible  and  the  prayer  book.  Selec- 
ted  prayers  from  the  Union  Prayerbook  are  carefully  analyzed  and  studied  both  in 
Hebrew  and  in  English.  These,  together  with  regular  discussions  of  Jewish  current 
events,  bring  them  into  congregation  and  community  ready  to  take  their  place  as 
members,  loyal  to  their  people,  upstanding  and  understanding,  intelligent  American 
Jews  who  will  be  able  to  withstand  any  Jibe  of  an  anti-Semite  because  of  the  inner 
fortitude  received  through  his  instruction  in  the  religious  school.  In  short,  we 
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like  our  children  to  grow  up  into  the  Jewish  community,  living  their  life  as 
peSl^distinct  and  listinguished  for  their  own  relig^us 

as  well  as  for  their  significant  participation  in  American  life  as  a whole,  to 
gether  with  their  non-Jewish  fellow  citizens• 

It  should  he  understood  that  these  courses  of  study  are  intended  as  guides  to 
rabbis,  educators,  and  principals  of  religious 

of  study  for  the  year,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  . 

not  only  the  curriculum,  but  at  least  that  part  of  the  catalog  which  has  to  do  with 
the  Jewish  religious  school.  In  all  cases,  local  adjustments  may  be  requ^ed. 

Write  to  us  concerning  any  questions  that  arise  in  relation  to  these  curricula,  we 

shall  be  glad  to  help  you. 


EMANUEL  GAMORAN 
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TEXTS  FOR  TEACHERS 


A CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  JEWISH  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL* 
TIME  TEXTS  FOR  PUPILS 


Pessin-Gezari,  "The 
Jewish  Kindergarten»” 

Rosewater,  "Primary  Songs 
and  Games,”  Rosenzweig, 
M.&E»,  "Now  We  Begin,” 
Gamoran,  E,,  "Project 
Method  in  the  Jewish 
School." ''Schauss , "The 
Jewish  Festivals." 
Rosenau,  Wm»,  "Jewish 
Ceremonial  Institutions 
and  Customs."  Greenstone, 
Julius,  "The  Jewish  Reli- 
gion,"  Gamoran,  M.G., 
"Days  and  Ways."  Cohon, 
Samuel,  S.,  "What  We  Jews 
Believe." 


Kindergarten -Age  S 

Set  of  Pictures  for 
"The  Jewish  Kindergarten." 

Handwork  Material 
Ege Ison’s  Handwork 
cut-outs . 


Hahn,  H.F.,  "In  God’s 
Way"  (for  home  use). 


SUBJECT 


Pre-School 

Teitelbaum,  E.,  "Judah  and 
the  Brave  Maccabees," 

Bear man,  J.,  "Good 

Rosenzweig,  M.&E,,  "Now 

Shabos,"  "Fun  on  Sukos," 
"Happy  Chanuko , " 

"Pxurim  Parade,"  "Pass- 
over  Party,"  and  "Shovuos 
Time." 

We  Begin," 

Covich,  E.  S.,  "The 

Covich,  Teacher’s  Sup- 

Jewish  Child  Every  Day," 

plement,  for  "The  Jewish 

Herzfeld,  L.,  "The  Story 
of  Noah." 

Child  Every  Day," 

Customs  & Cere• 
monies  related 
to  holiday 
celebrations 


Prayers  for 
children 


This  course  of  study  is  an  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  approved  by  the 

!nerisred.^^״  periodically  as  maSrials  and  Lthods 

^ ^ education  improve.  Questions  concerning  this  course  of  study  may  be 

Ei^ation,  Comalaslon  on  Jevlsh  Edu- 

cation,  838  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.  All  the  books  listed  may  also  be 

ordered  throj^h  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Consregatlons . Catalog  of  Sublica- 
tions  furnished  on  request. 
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SUBJECT  TIME  TEXTS  FOR  PUPILS TEXTS  FOR  TEACHERS 


Selected  Bible 

Stor  ies 

30m 

Kindergarten  (Cont'd) 

Cohen,  Lenore,  "Bible  Tales" 
Book  I, 

Selected  Songs 
and  Games 

ש15 

Home  Institute  Material 
published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Jewish  Education,  N,  Y. 

(Bloch) , 

Stern,  "Book  of  Games"  (out 
of  print). 

Grade  I - Age  '6 

Projects  related 
to  Customs  and 
Ceremonies 

75m 

Garaoran,  M.G.,  "Hillel’s 
Happy  Holidays*'  (to  be 
read  by  mother  to  child). 

Golub ,Rose,  Teacher's  Book 
for  "Hillel's  Happy  Holidays"; 
also  as  above,  and  Idelsohn , 

! A.Z.,  "Jewish  Ceremonies 

Selected  Bible 
Stories 

30m 

1 

Heilender , Betty  R., "BIBLE  ־ 
STORIES  FOR  LITTLE  CHIL- 
DREN"  * 

Cohen,  Lenore,  "Bible  Tales" 
Book  I.  Bryant's  "How  to 

Tell  Stories  to  Children," 
Cather,  "Story  in  Religious 
Education"  (out  of  print). 

i 

Selected  Songs 
and  Games 

15m  1 

Cook,  Ray  M.,  "SING  FOR  FUN"* 
Eisenstein,  J.,  "The  Gate- 
way  to  Jewish  Song." 

Customs  and  Cere- 
monies  related  to 
holidays 

6(iD 

Grade  II  - Age  7 

Gamoran  ,M.G . , "Hillel's 
Happy  Holidays," 

Golub ,Rose,  Teacher's  Book 
for  "Hillel's  Happy  Holl- 
days";  also  as  above,  and 
Levinger,E.E. , "In  Many 

Lands . " Gamoran , M.G . , 

"Days  and  Ways , " 

Hebrew  Reading 
leading  to  readin! 
of  simple  stories 
prayers  and  songs 

60m 

S 

« 

Gamoran  & Friedland, 

"Gilenu  Primer"  and 

Exercise  Book  for  same; 
and  Franzblau,  A.N., 

״Little  Hebrew  School- 
house ," 

Gamoran ,E.,  "A  New  Approach 
to  the  Teaching  of  Hebrew." 
Grand, S.,  "Around  the  World 
with  Hebrew,"  a filmstrip, 

& Teacher's  Guide  for  same, 
Gamoran  and  Friedland, 

"Flash  Cards  for  Gilenu 
Primer."  Also  "Letters  of 
the  Hebrew  Alphabet"  - 
flannelized. 

All  caps  indicate  nev  items . 


TEXTS  FOR  TEACHERS 
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TIME  TEXTS  FOR  PUPILS 


SUBJECT 


Grade  II  (cont'd, 


As  above. 


Cook,  Ray  M,,  "SIEG  FOR 
FUN"*j  and  Eisenstein,  J., 
"The  Gateway  to  Jewish 
Song." 


Cohen,  Lenore,  "Bible 
Tales"  Book  II. 

Orleans,  110,  "The  First 
Rainbow"  (for  supple- 
mentary  reading). 


Selected  Bible 
Stories 


Selected  Songs 
and  Games 


Grade  III  ־ Ace  8 


Lister,  Rebecca,  "Teacher's 
Syllabus  for  Grade  3•” 

Gamoran,  "A  New  Approach 
to  the  Teaching  of  Hebrew." 


Golub ,R  .W . , Teacher ' s Book 
for  "Down  Holiday  Lane." 
Rosewater,  "Primary  Songs 
and  Games."  Also  books 
above . 


Gamoran  & Friedland 
"Gilenu  Primer"  and 
Exercise  Book  for  same. 

Golub ,R,W,,  "Dowd  Holiday 
Lane . " 


Hebrew 


Projects  in  Jew-  U51n 
ish  Customs  and  « 
Ceremonies 


Lurie,  "Suggestions  to 
Teachers."  Kalisher, 
"Watchmen  of  the  Night." 
Bildersee,  "Post -Biblical 
History."  Bryant,  "How  to 
Tell  Stories  to  Children." 


Lurie,  R.G.,  "The  Great 
March"  Book  I. 


Post-Biblical 

Stories 


Cook,  Ray  M.,״SING  FOR  FUN"* 
Eisenstein,J. , "The  Gate- 
way  to  Jewish  Song." 


Hahn,  H.F.,  "In  God's 
Way"  (for  home  use). 

Cook,Ray  M. , "SING  FOR 
PUN"* 


Prayers  for  chil- 
dren 

Singing 


Grade  IV  - Age  9 


Gamoran  86  Friedland, 
"Teacher's  Supplement  to 
Gilenu  I." 

"Hebrew  Prayers"  - flannel- 
ized. 

Bildersee'jPost-Biblical  His• 
tory."  Readings  from  Jewish 
and  Universal  Encyclopedias, 


Gamoran  86  Friedland, 
"Gilenu  I"  and  Exercise 
Book. 


Hebrew 


Post-Biblical  l+5m  Lurie,  R.G.,  "The  Great 
Stories  March"  Book  II. 

* All  caps  indicate  new  items . 


*f 
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SUBJECT 

TIME 

TEXTS  FOR  PUPILS 

TEXTS  FOR  TEACHERS 

1 

1 

Grade  IV  (cont'd) 

American  Jewish 
Holidays 

ש15 

Gamoran  ,M  .G . , "Fun  Ways 
to  Holidays," 

Singing 

15m 

C00k,Ray  M.,  "SING  FOR  FUN"*; 
Eisenstein ,J, ,"The  Gateway  to 
Jewish  Song," 

Current  Events 

15m 

"World  Over"  (Pictorial 
Jewish  current  events ) 

Kimball ,R ,G , , and  others, 
"Current  Events  Instruction." 

Grade  V**  - Ace  10 

- 

Suggested  Units  for  Grade  5 

Lis ter, "SYLLABUS  FOR  GRADE  5״* 

Hebrew 

50m 

Gamoran  & Friedland, 
"Gilenu  I and  II"  and 
Exercise  Books, 

Gamoran  & Friedland, 

"Teacher’s  Supplement  to 

Gilenu  I." 

Siiggested  Units  for  Grade  5. 

1 

Gamoran ,E.,  "Methods  of 
Teaching  Jewish  History," 
Eisenberg, A, ,"Teaching  Jewish 
History." 

Biblical 

History 

UOm 

Gamoran ,M.G. , "The  New 
Jewish  History"  Book  I, 
and  Activity  Book  for 
same;  or  Soloff,  M,, 

'^י^hen  the  Jewish  People 

Was  Young"  and  Workbook 
for  same. 

Sachar,  A.L.,  "A  History  of 
the  Jews,"  1953  edition. 

Lister,  "SYLLABUS  FOR  GRADE 
5"*;  Soloff,  Teacher’s  Book 
for  "When  the  Jewish  People 

Was  Young," 

Bible 

30ra 

1 

Bilder see,  " Story  of 
Genesis"  and  " Out  of  the 
House  of  Bondage";  and 
Freehof,  L.S.,  "Bible 
Legend  Book"  also  "Second 
Bible  Legend  Book"  (for 
supplementary  reading). 

Bildersee,  Teacher’s  Books 
for  "Story  of  Genesis"  and 
"Out  of  the  House  of  Bondage," 
Kohn,T.,  "Units  on  Biblical 
Life." 

Freehof ,S.B, , "Preface  to 
Scripture," 

"Isaac  and  Rebecca"  a movie 
in  color. 

Jewish  Life 

»■ 

2Qm 

1 

Or leans, 110,  "The  First 
Rainbow"  (for  supple- 
mentary  reading). 

j 

Schwar tzman ,S ,D , , "ONCE 

UPON  A LIFETIME,"* 

^^All  caps  indicate  new  items  ..  . 

If  the  school  has  one  or  two  additional  sessions  besides  Sunday,  please  use 
the  c\1rriculum  for  the  two-and  three -day -a -week  schools. 


TEXTS  FOR  TEACHERS 
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TEXTS  FOR  PUPILS 


TIME 


SUBJECT 


Union  Hymnal,  Also, Cooper- 
smith,  ''The  Songs  We  Sing." 


As  above. 


"World  Over." 


Scharfstein,  "The  Teaching 
of  Hebrew"  (in  Hebrew). 


As  above  ׳ 


Soloff,  Teacher's  Book  for 
same. 


Eisenberg,  Teacher's  Book 
for  "Into  the  Promised  Land." 

Zaretski,  Teacher's  Book 
for  "In  the  Land  of  Kings 
and  Prophets," 

Honor ,Leo  L,,  "BOOK  OF 
KINGS  I"  a commencary.* 

Union  Hymnal;  and  Cooper- 
smith,  H,,  "The  Songs  We 
Sing." 

As  above . 


Grade  VI  - Age  11 

Gamoran  & Friedland, 
"Gilenu  II"  and  Exer- 
cise  Book. 

Gamoran ,M.G. , "THE  NEW 
JEWISH  HISTORY"  BOOK  II* 
and  ACTIVITY  BOOK*  for 
same;  or  Soloff,  M.,  "How 
the  Jewish  People  Grew 
Up"  and  Workbook, 

Levinger,  E.E.,"They 
Fought  for  Freedom"  (for 
supplementary  reading). 

Schwarz,J.D,,  "Into  the 
Promised  Land"  and  Work- 
book  for  same  by  Eisenberg; 
and  "In  the  Land  of  Kings 
and  Prophets"  and  Workbook 
for  same  by  Zaretski. 


"World  Over" 


once  a 

fort- 

night 


Hebrew 


History 


Bible 


Singing 


Current  Events 


As  above. 


As  above 

Soloff,  Teacher's  Book  for 
"How  the  Jewish  People  Lives 
Today. " 


Grade  VII  - Age  12 

Gamoran  and  Friedland, 
"Gilenu  III"  and  Exercise 
Book. 

Soloff , "How  the  Jewish 
People  Lives  ׳jpday"  and 
Workbook  for  same. 


Hebrew 


History 


All  caps  indicate  new  items 
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TEXTS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Klapper,  "Teaching  of  His■ 


TEXTS  FOR  PUPILS  TEXTS 

Grade  VII  (cont*dT 
Grand,  S,,  "The  Jews  Set-  Klappe 

tie  in  New  Amsterdam  - Pic-  tory." 
ture  Book." 

Levinger,  E.E.,  "They 
Fought  for  Freedom,"  and 
Lurie,R.G."The  Great  March" 

Book  11  (for  supplementary 
reading) , 


TIME 


SUBJECT 


Rosenau,  "Jewish  Ceremonial 
Institutions  and  Customs," 
Greenstone,  "Jewish  Religion," 
Schauss,"The  Jewish  Festivals." 

Kurzhand,  TohyK.,  "Project 
on  the  Synagogue." 


Gamoran,M.G, , "Days  and 
Ways"  and  Activity  Book 
for  same  hy  H.G .Goodman 


"JEWISH  CURRENT  EVENTS."*  As  above. 


Holidays  and  30m 
Customs 


The  Synagogue  30ש 


Singing  at  10ש 

assembly 

Current  Events  3Qm 

once  a 

fort- 

night 


As  above. 


"Ethics  of  the  Fathers." 


Comins , "Teaching  the 
Prophets";  algo  "The  Jewish 
Prophets."  Moulton,  "A  Short 
Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture  of  the  Bible"  (out  of 
print), 

Moore,  "Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament. " 

Freehof,  S.B.,  "Preface  to 
Scripture."  Grand  S.,  "Book 
of  Books"  a filmstrip 

As  above. 


Grade  VIII  - Age  13 

Gamoran  & Friedland, 
"Gilenu  III  "and  Exer-k 
cise  Book,  or  "Torah-Li" 
and  Exercise  Book  if 
"Gilenu  III "has  been 
completed, 

Freehof,  L.S.,  "THE 
RIGHT  WAY."* 

Gamoran ,M.G.,  "The  Voice 
of  the  Prophets," 
Landman,  "Stories  from 
the  Prophets"  (for  sup- 
piemen tary  reading). 


As  above  • 


'JEH‘?ISH  CURRENT  EVENTS,"*  As  above. 


Hebrew 


Jewish  Ethics  I UCtm 


Bible 


Singing  lOm  ^6  al 

Current  Events  3Cfe  "JE^־/: 

once  a 

fort- 

night, 

* All  caps  indicate  new  items 
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SUBJECT 

TIME 

TEXTS  FOR  PUPILS 

TEXTS  F(»  TEACIffiRS 

Grade  IX  - Arc  lU 

Hebrew 

60m 

Gamoran  & Friedland, 

"Torah -Li"  and  Exercise 
Book;  also  selected 
prayers , 

As  above. 

American  Jewish 
History 

1^50 

1 

! 

Levinger,"A  History  of  the 
Jews  in  the  United  States" 
and  Workbook  for  same  by 
Edidin , 

A lof sin, "America’s  Tri- 
umph"  and  Blandford,  "Off 
the  Capes  of  Delaware" 

(for  supplementary  read- 
ing), 

Fineberg,  "Project  in  Amer- 
lean  Jewish  History," 

Korn,B,,  "Judah  Tour 0: 

Friend  of  Man,"  a filmstrip, 
and  Recorded  Narration  for 
same, 

Grand,S,,  "The  Jews  Settle 
in  New  Amsterdam  - 1654"  a 
filmstrip,  and  Recorded 
Narration  for  same. 

Bible 

30m 

1 

i 

I 

1 

Gamoran  ,M,G , , "With  Singer 
and  Sage"  and  Eisenberg, 
Pupil’s  Workbook  for  same, 

i 

\ 

i 

i! 

i 

Eisenberg,  Teacher’s  Book 
for  "With  Singer  and  Sage," 
Margolis,  "Hebrew  Scripture 
in  the  Making," 

Freehof ,S,B, , "Preface  to 
Scripture,"  and  "The  Book 
of  Psalms ," 

Bettan,!,,  "The  Five  Scrolls, 
Boxer ,Herman , "Reverence  - 
from  the  Book  of  Psalms"  a 
movie , 

Current  Events 

30m 

once  a 

fort- 

night 

1 

1 "JEWISH  CURRENT  EVENTS"*  j 

1 

, i 

1 1 

As  above • 

1 

Hebrew 

i 

1 

1 

60m  1 

1 

i 

Grade  X - Age  15 

I 

Gamoran  86  Friedland, 
"Torah-Li"  and  Exercise 

Book;  also  selected 
prayers. 

As  above. 

Jewish  Religious 

Literature  ! 

1! 

60m 

Feuer  86  Eisenberg,  "Jewish 
Literature  Since  the  Bible" 
Book  I,  and  Workbook  for 
same  by  Eisenberg, 

Teacher's  Book  for  "Jewish 
Literature  Since  the  Bible," 
Book  I,  by  Eisenberg, 

Current  Events 

3Cm 

"JEWISH  CURRENT  EVENTS,"* 

As  above. 

Jewish  Religion*^  ■ 

60m 

:xtra 

iession 

Gittelsohn ,R,B , , "LITTLE 
LOWER  THAN  THE  ANGELS "*and 
WORKBOOK  for  same  (printed 
editions ) , ^ 

All  caps  indicate  new  items. 
In  the  Confirmation  class. 
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TEXTS  FOR  TEACHERS 


TEXTS  FOR  PUPILS 
Grade  X (cont'd) 


TIME 


30m  Freehof,S.B.,  "In  the  House  Freehof,  "The  Small 

extra  of  the  Lord,"  Sanctuary, 

session 


SUBJECT 


The  Prayer- 
hook* 


Scharfstein,  "Teaching  of 
Hebrew"  (in  Hebrew). 

Freehof,  "The  Small 
Sanctuary." 

Gittelsohn,  "Modern  Jewish 
Problems ," 

Ruppin,  "The  Jews  in  the 
Modern  World"  (out  of  print). 

Eisenberg,  Teacher's  Book. 
Wasatjan,  "History  of  Jewish 
Literature,"V016 , 3 81ייז־ 
Abrahams,  "Chapters  in 
Jewish  Literature." 

Schauss,  "The  Jewish  Festi- 
vals";  Rosenau,  "Jewish 
Institutions  and  Customs"; 
Greenstone,  "The  Jewish 
Religion," 

Green  ,A.,  "Modern  Jewish 
History  Taught  Through  Fic- 
I tion," 


As  above. 


Grade  XI  - Age  16 

Selected  passages  from 
the  Bible  and  Prayerbook, 


Gittelsohn,  "Modern  Jewish 
Problems"  and  Workbook  for 
same , 

Feuer  86  Eisenberg, "Jewish 
Literature  Since  the  Biblej' 
Book  II,  and  Workbook  for 
same  by  Eisenberg, 

Schauss,  H.,  "The  Jewish 
Festivals 


Selected  books  of  fiction. 


Hebrew 


Jewish  Problems  i+5m 


Jewish  Religious  3C01 
Literature 


Jewish  Holidays  30® 


"JEWISH  CURRENT  EVENTS"* 


Modern  Jewish  60m 
History  Through 
Fiction  (alterna- 
tive  or  supple- 
men tar y course) 

i 

Current  Events  I 3Cta 


As  above . 

Moulton,  "A  Short  Introduc- 
tion  to  the  Literature  of  the 
Bible"  (out  of  print). 


Grade  XII  - Age  17 
As  above, 

Freehof,  "Preface  to 
Scripture," 


Hebrew  oCin 

Bible  as  Liter-  45a 
ature 


Schauss,  "The  Lifetime 
of  a Jew." 


Jewish  life  30m 

(alternative  or 
supplementary 
course ) 


All  caps  indicate  new  items. 


In  the  Confirmation  class 
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TEXTS  FOR  TEACHERS 


Roth,  C.,  "A  Bird’s-Eye 
Viev  of  Jewish  History." 


Bevan  & Abrahams , "The 
Legacy  of  Israel." 


TEXTS  FOR  PUPILS 


Grade  XII  (cont’d) 

Golub  86  Green,  "A  Short 
History  of  the  Jews." 
Levinger , E ,E . , "They 
Fought  for  Freedom"  (for 
supplementary  reading). 

Roth,  C.,  "The  Jewish 
Contribution  to  Civi- 
lization." 


TIME 


SUBJECT 


Review  of  Jewishj  451n 
History  (alterna- 
tive  course)  I 


Jewish  Contri- 
but  ion  to  Civi■ 
lization 


"JEWISH  CURRENT  EVENTS."*  As  above. 


30m 

once  a 

fort- 

night 


Current  Events 


All  caps  indicate  new  items 
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NOTES  TO  THE  CURRICULUM 

1,  We  should  like  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  nev  materials  that  vill 

he  available  for  the  coming  year. 

A.  "Bible  Stories  for  Little  Children"  by  Betty  R.  Rollender . This  is  a 
Bible  story  book,  in  primer  style,  intended  for  children  who  have  not 
yet  learned,  or  are  Just  beginning,  to  read.  It  contains  selected  Bible 
stories  told  in  simple  language  so  that  mothers  may  read  them  to  very 
young  children.  The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  color  by 
William  Steinel. 

0 

B.  "Sing  for  Fun"  a collection  of  original  songs  for  the  primary  grades  of 

> the  Jewish  Religious  School  by  Ray  M.  Cook.  This  collection  of  26  songs 

(words  and  music)  for  the  primary  grades  is  an  eנ^erimental  edition  pre- 
pared  at  the  suggestion  of  educators  who  attended  the  Eastern  Seaboard 
Conference  of  Principals  of  Reform  Religious  Schools  in  December,  195^• 
With  the  exception  of  two  songs,  all  the  selections  represent  original 
compositions  by  Ray  M.  Cook. 

C.  "Once  Upon  a Lifetime"  by  Sylvan  D,  Schwartzman.  A lively  children’s 
book  describing  the  tour  of  two  children  through  a Jewish  lifetime. 

Events  such  as  naming  a baby,  entering  religious  school.  Bar  Mitzvah, 
Confirmation,  marriage  and  others  are  described. 

D.  "The  New  Jewish  History,  Book  II"  by  Mamie  G.  Gamoran.  This  book  is  in- 
tended  for  children  in  the  sixth  grade  and  emphasizes  what  is  dramatic 
and  interesting  in  the  story  of  the  Jew  from  the  days  of  the  Maccabees 
to  the  discovery  of  America.  Special  attention  is  given  to  spiritual 
and  cultural  achievements. 

E.  "Pupil's  Activity  Book"  by  Mamie  G.  Gamoran.  This  activity  book  for 
"The  New  Jewish  History,  Book  II׳,'  provides  fun  for  children  and  offers 

many  concrete  suggestions  for  pupils  and  teachers.  Illustrated. 

F.  "Little  Lower  than  the  Angels"  by  Rabbi  Roland  B.  Gittelsohn.  An  inter- 
esting  book  on’ religion'  in  general  and  Judaism  in  particular,  discussing 
the  problems  of  life  with  high  school  boys  and  girls.  Presented  so  as 
to  stimulate  thought־ and  arouse  discussion.  Some  of  the  chapter  titles 
are;  God  and  You,  Why  Pray?  When  Life  Is  Sad,  What  Happens  When  We  Die? 
and  others.  Ages  15  and  over. 

G.  "Pupil’s  Workbook"  for  "Little  Lower  than  the  Angels"  by  Rabbi  Roland  B. 
Gittelsohn,  revised  edition.  An  interesting  Workbook  in  which  the  various 
problems  of  Judaism  as  a religion  are  so  presented  as  to  stimulate  thought 
and  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  students.  An  accompanying  volume  to 
the  text,"  Little  Lower  than  the  Angels." 

י H.  "Reform  Judaism  in  the  Making"  by  Rabbi  Sylvan  D,  Schwartzman,  This  book 

presents  the  story  of  Reform  Judaism  for  adults.  After  a brief  intro- 
duction  on  Reform  and  the  Jewish  future,  the  author  traces  the  rise  of 
Liberalism  in  Europe,  its  effect  on  Jewish  life,  its  growth  in  America, 

, bringing  the  story  up  to  our  own  day.  The  principles  and  practices  of 
Reform  Judaism  as  well  as  the  institutions  and  achievements  of  the 
Movement  are  fully  described. 

May  also  be  used  in  upper  high  school  classes. 
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I.  "The  Right  Way/'  Ethics  for  Youth  by  Lillian  S.  Freehof.  A highly 
original  approach  to  the  teaching  of  ethics,  using  selections  from  the 
Ethics  of  the  Fathers.  Each  chapter  includes  an  original  story,  ethical 
discussion  for  the  class,  activities,  and  additional  reading. 

J.  "Book 'of  Kings  I,  a Commentary"  by  Dr.  Leo  L.  Honor.  This  is  the  third 
in  our  series  of  popular  Bible  Commentaries  for  laymen,  rabbis,  and  col- 
leges  of  Jewish  study.  In  addition  to  the  Commentary,  the  author  has 
included  historic  and  archeologic  findings  which  make  this  book  ex- 

tremely  helpful  to  readers  in  religious  schools  and  in  adult  institutes,  ^ 

K.  "The  Carrot  Candle"  by  Lillian  S.  Freehof.  This  story  about  the  rabbit 
who  loved  carrots  and  thought  that  the  orange  candles  would  serve  the 
purpose,  will  delight  little  children  not  only  on  Chanuko.  Beautifully 
illustrated  by  Hal  Just. 

L.  "Esther  Becomes  a Queen"  by  Sara  B,  Kümmel.  A new  picture  book  for 
little  children.  This  will  make  excellent  reading  to  any  in  the  58־ 
year  group.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  in  color  by  Hal  Just. 

Plays 

M.  "Alice  in  Chanuko  Land"  by  Beatrice  G.  Haniford.  A humorous  Chanuko  play. 

N.  "What's  Chanuko  without  a Play?"  by  Rabbi  and  Mrs,  Norman  Goldburg.  A 
play  about  a play,  or  anyway  about  a class  that  didn't  want  a play, 

O.  "Pinafore  Gone  Purimdig"  by  Adeline  R.  Rosewater.  A charming  play  which 
will  give  a great  deal  of  enjoyment  both  to  performers  and  audience.  The 
songs  are  Purim  parodies  based  on  the  popular  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
"Pinafore." 

P.  "The  Sovinds  Prolong"  by  Ray  M.  Cook,  A Cantata  about  Jewish  ideals  in 
America,  dramatized  through  sounds  of  the  Hammer  (of  Justice),  the  Bell 
(of  Freedom),  and  Song  (of  Brotherhood).  Music  notes  for  original  set- 
tings  of  "I  Pledge  Allegiance,"  "Proclaim  Liberty,"  and  others.  Excellent 
for  Passover,  closing  exercises,  Chanuko,  Brotherhood  Week,  Intermediate 
grades,  high  school,  or  youth  groups. 

Audio-Visual  Aids 

Q.  "Audio-Visual  Education  in  the  Jewish  Religious  School"  compiled  by 

Samuel  Grand.  This  manual  is  intended  as  a guide  to  principals  and 
teachers  who  are  developing  an  audio-visual  aids  program  in  their  re- 
ligious  schools.  It  Includes  a general  section  on  setting  up  an  audio- 
visual  aids  program  plus  specific  suggestions  for  the  classroom  teacher 
on  the  use  of  filmstrips,  slides,  records, the  flannelboard,  opaque  pro- 
Jector,  tape  recorder,  6tc.  These  articles  appeared  in  various  issues  f 

of  The  Jewish  Teacher. 

R.  "Dr.  Leo  Baeck;  Man  of  Faith", written  by  Dr.  Friedrich  S,  Brodnitz. 

Iliis  filmstrip  portrays  the  unflagging  courage  and  the  abiding  faith  of 
one  of  the  greatest  Jewish  religious  leaders  of  our  age.  Starting  with 
his  student  days,  it  traces  the  story  of  his  life  and  service  in  peace 
and  in  war,  in  freedom  and  in  concentration  camp,  in  Germany  and  in  other 
countries.  It  describes  his  great  achievements  as  rabbi,  teacher,  communal 
leader,  philosopher,  writer  and,  above  all,  as  an  example  of  spiritual 
defiance  of  Nazism.  Intended  for  the  Junior  high  school  level  and  up. 
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S.  Recorded  Narration  for  "Dr.  Leo  Baeck:  Man  of  Faith".  A 33  1/3  rpm 
(long-play)  non-hreakable  record  of  the  narration  to  the  filmstrip. 

T.  "A  Songstrip  for  Chanuko"  produced  by  Samuel  Grand.  This  filmstrip  con- 
tains  the  words  for  the  Chanuko  blessings  as  well  as  the  traditional 
hymns  and  many  folk  songs  associated  with  this  holiday,  Hebrew  songs 
appear  in  Hebrew  letters^  in  transliteration  and;  in  some  cases;  in 
translation.  Teachers  may  use  this  filmstrip  in  the  classroom  and  in 
the  assembly  in  place  of  song  sheets;  which  are  cumbersome  and  dis- 
tracting.  Black  and  white;  two  Teacher’s  Guides. 

U,  Seven  Additional  Prayers  on  Flannelized  Paper;  includes  blessings  for 
Sabbath;  Holiday  and  Chanuko  lights. 

V,  Folding  Flannelboard  (portable);  new;  sturdy  but  light-weight  portable 
flanne !board  with  handle.  May  be  used  on  top  of  table  or  desk.  Folded 
19"  X 26";  open  26"  x 38". 


2.  Special  notes  for  your  attention. 


A.  The  course  of  study  assxmaes  that  as  far  as  possible  those  subjects  of 
instruction  which  lend  themselves  to  concrete  presentation  by  the  teacher 
and  to  activity  on  the  part  of  the  children  will  be  introduced  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  school.  Those  which  tend  to  be  abstract  will  be 
relegated  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  Jewish  religious  school.  For 

this  reason  the  center  of  gravity  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  first 
three  grades  is  on  the  holidays;  on  the  customs  and  ceremonies  connec- 
ted  with  them;  and  on  the  activities  centering  around  these, 

B.  The  time  distribution  assumes  that  two  and  a half  hours  will  be  given 

to  classroom  instruction  and  approximately  one-half  hour  to  the  assembly. 
The  assembly  may  be  held  once  a month;  and  thus  additional  time  for 
classroom  Instruction  is  provided  for.  This  is  particularly  true  in 

where  a Junior  Congregation  has  been  organized  and  in  which 
babbath  services  have  been  arranged  for  the  children. 


The  course  of  study  assumes  an  elementary  department  consisting  of  a 
kindergarten  and  eight  grades,  and  a high  school  department  consisting 
of  four  grades.  Where  the  number  of  grades  is  less;  adjustments  will, 
of  course;  have  to  be  made.  Questions  of  adjustment  should  be  addressed 

׳ Director  of  Education,  Commission  on  Jewish  Edu- 
cation;  838  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.  We  urge  all  our  schools, 
however;  to  work  toward  the  building  up  of  a complete  high  school  depart- 
ment  of  four  ?/ears.  ־"“  


C. 


It  is  assumed  that  Hebrew  will  be  a regular  part  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction;  as  indeed  it  is  in  most  of  the  progressive  Jewish  religious 
schools;  and  that  our  series  "Gilenu  - The  Play-Way  to  Hebrew"  bv 
Gamoran  and  Friedland,  will  be  used  (Primer,  Books^l,  2,  and  3,  Ld 

Exercise  Books  and  Flash  cards;  also  Hebrew  Letters  and  Prayers  Flannel- 
^^^®׳Azblau 's  "Little  Hebrew  Schoolhouse"  for  practice  in 
mechanical  reading.  Following  this  series  the  next  text  for  teaching 

se  ec  ons  from  the  Bible,  "Torah-Li"  Book  I,  may  be  used,  (Exercise 
Book  available . ) 

■ Cur- 


If  you  can  have  one  or  two  additional  sessions,  be  sure  to  order  our  Cur- 
riculum  for  the  Two -and  Three -Day -a -Week  School. 


D. 


I 
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E.  All  teachers  should  subscribe  to  THE  JEWISH  TEACHER,  a quarterly  pub- 
lication.  (Subscription  is  $1.50  a year,  $1.75  in  Canada,  and  $2.00  in 
other  foreign  countries,  payable  in  advance  ,) 

F.  Suggestions  for  extra-curricular  reading  are  also  available  and  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  Education  of  the  Commission  on 
Jewish  Education.  A catalog  of  publications  of  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations  is  issued  every  year,  and  every  school  should  have 
a copy  of  same  on  file, 

G.  Our  Youth  Department  stands  ready  to  offer  helpful  suggestions  for  club 
leaders  and  officers  on  club  programs  and  on  other  problems  of  interest 
to  young  people  connected  with  our  temples . 

H.  Rabbis  and  teachers  are  requested  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  as  new  books  for  pupils  and  new 
aids  for  teachers  are  being  made  available  continuously. 


SPECIAL  NOTE 

Kindly  note  that  many  of  our  textbooks  have  activity  books  or  workbooks , 
and  that  the  Hebrew  texts  usually  have  exercise  books  accompanying  them. 

It  is  a serious  mistake  to  xise  the  text  without  the  activity  book,  workbook, 
or  exercise  book.  Such  practice  usmlly  detracts  from  learning  and  often 
hampers  the  student  in  his  work.  Please  carry  out  the  program  as  planned 
by  the  author  of  the  textbooks  and  you  will  get  good  teaching  results . 


f 


IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY  QUESTIONS 


concerning  this  curriculum,  write  to 
Dr,  Emanuel  Gamoran 

Director  of  Education,  Commission  on  Jewish  Education 
838  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
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IMPORTANT  J - PLEASE  READ  THIS  NOl'E 


In  this  coiirse  of  study,  history  teaching  takes  place 
through  the  hero  series  in  the  first  four  grades, 
Present-Day  Jewish  Life  is  emphasized  in  Grades  5 
and  6,  and  Jewish  History  and  Literature  are  taught 
in  the  Junior  High  School,  Additional  attention  is 
given  to  Present-Day  Jewish  Life  in  the  upper  High 
School  grades , 

This  course  of  study  is  intended  to  meet  the  criticism 
that  Jewish  history  presents  many  problems  which  are 
difficult  for  children  below  the  Junior  High  School 
level. 


Hebrew  is  taught  throughout,  beginning  with  Grade  2, 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CURRICULUM 


Pre-School,  Klndergarteri , and  Primary  Department 


The  aim  of  Jewish  education  is  to  enable  our  children  to  participate  joyfully; 
intelligently,  and  effectively  in  Jewish  life.  This  may  best  be  achieved  by  inte- 
grating  them  into  the  basic  Jewish  institutions  --  the  home,  the  school,  the  syna- 
gogue,  and  the  Jewish  community. 

Jewish  education  in  the  lower  grades  seeks  to  give  the  children  the  opportunity 
to  form  favorable  attitudes,  desirable  habits  of  participation  in  and  appreciation 
of  Jewish  religious  and  cultural  life,  and  to  arouse  their  interest  in  Judaism 
through  many  useful,  worth-while  activities  in  the  early  grades. 

The  center  of  gravity  in  the  pre-school,  kindergarten,  and  primary  department 
is  therefore  on  the  Jewish  holidays  and  customs  and  ceremonies  connected  with  them. 
These  activities  center  around  the  Sabbath  and  the  great  festivals  of  the  Jewish 
year.  The  children  come  into  their  social  heritage  byway  of  child-like  activities 
connected  with  Chanuko,  Purim,  as  well  as  the  Sabbath  and  the  other  holidays  through־ 
out  the  year.  Thus,  they  learn  to  do  what  they  should  on  these  occasions  - to  light 
Sabbath  candles,  to  recite  simple  blessings  in  Hebrew,  to  sing  simple  songs,  as  in 
the  Bearman  series,  or  in  ”Hillel's  Happy  Holidays"  by  Mamie  G.  Gamoran,  and  the 
like.  Beginning  with  the  early  grades,  they  recite  such  simple  prayers  and  Jingles 
as  are  contained  in  "In  God’s  Way"  by  Hortense  F.  Hahn  --  night  prayer,  morning 
prayer,  and  the  little  poems  for  holiday  occasions. 

In  the  lower  grades,  too,  they  learn  to  identify  themselves  with  the  Jewish 
heroes  of  Biblical  and  post-Biblical  times  ("Bible  Stories  for  Little  Children"  by 
Betty  R.  Rollender,  "Bible  Tales  for  Very  Young  Children"  Books  I and  II,  by  Lenore 
Cohen,  "The  Great  March"  Books  I and  II,  by  Rose  G.  Lurie).  Through  dramatization 
and  project  activities  children  are  integrated  into  the  home  and  learn  to  chant 
the  simple  prayers  of  home  and  synagogue.  The  object  is  not  so  much  to  teach  them 
facts  as  to  develop  habits  and  attitudes  of  appreciation  through  participation  in 
various  activities  in  accordance  with  the  level  of  children’s  ability  to  absorb. 

Beginning  with  the  second  or  third  grade,  the  children  learn  to  read  Hebrew, 
to  sing  simple  Hebrew  songs,  to  chant  simple  prayers,  and  later  to  absorb  the  vo- 
cabulary  of  Jewish  life  through  reading  Jewish  stories  as  well  as  selected  materials 
from  the  prayer  book  and  from  holiday  stories.  Learning  takes  place  mainly  through 
Joyful  activities  and  projects.  Units  of  experience  and  activity  through  art  and 
song  are  introduced,  by  means  of  which,  in  some  cases  through  attractive  picture 
books,  the  children  are  led  to  form  attitudes  of  appreciation  to  American  and  Jewish 
holidays,  and  to  special  religious  occasions  of  the  year  (“Pun  Ways  to  Holidays"  by 
Mamie  G.  Gamoran),  as  well  as  to  Jewish  heroes,  ancient  and  modern. 

Implied  in  these  activities  are  the  development  of  basic  religious  attitudes, 
such  as  a sense  of  the  divine  in  life  in  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man,  honoring 
parents,  a decent  attitude  to  friends,  and  the  like. 


The  Intermediate  Department 


This  department  includes  Grades  5^6,  and  7«  O^r  main  aim  in  these  grades  is 
to  introduce  the  children  to  Jewish  life  in  the  local  conmunity  as  well  as  in  the 
national  community  ("Dorothy  and  David  Explore  Jewish  Life"  by  Michael  Conovitz, 
and  "The  Stream  of  Jewish׳ Life"  by  Dorothy  Alofsin),  to  bring  them  in  contact  with 
Jewish  current  events  ; to  bring  them  in  touch  with  the  synagogue  ("Project  on  the 
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Synagogue״  by  Toby  K.  Kurzband);  and  through  their  introduction  to  the  Jewish  past 
to  develop  on  their  part  a knowledge  of  and  appreciation  for  Jewish  history  ( 

New  Jewish  History"  by  Mamie  G.  Gamoran,  and  the  Soloff  seri^)  and  for  the  Book  of 
Books.  It  is  in  these  grades  that  they  begin  to  read  narrative  portions  of 
Bible  and  the  "The  Bible  Legend  Books"  (by  Lillian  S.  Freehof),  and  to  discuss  the 
religious  and  ethical  ideals  inherent  in  the  great  literature  of  the  Bible, 
here,  too,  that  they  are  introduced  to  the  great  on-going  story  of  the  Jewish  people, 
the  dramatic  account  of  how  they  lived  and,  in  spite  of  adversity,  re  ®׳  ^ 

ideals  and  contributed  great  achievements  to  the  welfare  of  the  world.  Here  they 
also  undertake  a series  of  major  projects  on  the  synagogue  especially  designed 

meet  their  needs. 

Having  learned  enough  Hebrew  to  understand  simple  prayers  and  stories,  they 
are  now  prepared,  by  the  time  they  reach  Grade  7,  to  translate  simple  sentences  and 
to  read  selections  from  Genesis  which  follow  in  Grade  8 ("Torah-Ll  by  GamorM  an 
Friedland).  Selected  prayers  from  the  Union  Prayerbook  are  likewise  included  in 
each  of  the  texts  in  the  "Gilenu"  series  (by  Gamoran  and  Friedland)  which  is  used 
here.  Selected  Units  of  Activity  are  introduced  and  audio-visual  aids  are  of  help 
throughout  the  intermediate  and  high  school  grades. 


Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Departments 

By  the  time  our  children  reach  the  Junior  high  school  department  they  have 
attained  an  appreciation  of  Jewish  home  customs  and  ceremonies,  have  developed 
favorable  attitudes  to  Jewish  heroes,  and  have  learned  to  participate  in  Jewish 
home  and  synagogue  life.  Furthermore,  if  they  pursued  the  intermediate  course  in 
Jewish  history,  they  have  learned  the  dramatic  story  of  the  Jewish  people  and  their 
achievements.  If  they  pursued  present-day  Jewish  community  life  in  those  grades, 
they  Sve  learned  of  the  social,  educational,  and  religious  institutions  in  their 
community  and  in  the  country.  They  are  now  ready  to  intensify  their  study  in 
Judaism,  to  learn  more  of  Jewish  literature,  and  especially  to  pr^sue  a discussion 
of  the  lofty  ethical  and  religious  Ideals  of  their  heritage.  This  they  do,  pur- 
suing  such  courses  as  the  study  of  Jewish  ethics,  the  Jewish  prophets,  the  dramatic 
story  of  the  Jew  in  America  in  general,  and  Reform  Judaism  in  particular.  Here 
they  face  modern  Jewish  problems,  and  discuss  and  try  to  arrive  at  possible  solu- 
tions  of  the  great  religious  questions  that  have  challenged  men  throughout  the  ages. 

Such  works  as  "Jewish  Literature  Since  the  Bible"  by  Feuer  and  Elsenberg,  Little 
Lower  Than  the  Angels"  by  Roland  B.  Gittelsohn,  "In  the  House  of  the  Lord  by 
Solomon  B.  Freehof,  and  "The  Right  Way"  by  Lillian  S.  Freehof,  help  to  integrate 
them  as  intelligent  members  of  their  synagogue  and  their  community. 

In  those  cases  where  Jewish  history  was  not  pursued  in  the  intermediate  grades, 
they  are  given  a detailed  advanced  course  in  Jewish  history  (through  the  series  by 
Jacob  S.  Golub).  When  they  had  such  a course  in  the  intermediate  grades,  they  have 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  a review  course  in  one  year  in  Jewish  history.  Units  of  ffßf' 
Activity  and  audio-visual  aids  are  used  again  and  again. 

Through  these  years  they  study  Jewish  life  ("The  Jewish  Festivals"  and  "The 
Lifetime  of  a Jew"  by  Hayylm  Schauss),  and  they  continue  to  study  the  Hebrew  Ian- 
guage,  learn  to  read  selected  passages  from  the  Bible  and  the  prayer  book.  Selec- 
ted  prayers  from  the  Union  Prayerbook  are  carefully  analyzed  and  studied  both  in 
Hebrew  and  in  English.  These,  together  with  regular  discussions  of  Jewish  current 
events,  bring  them  into  congregation  and  community  ready  to  take  their  place  as 
members,  loyal  to  their  people,  upstanding  and  understanding,  intelligent  American 
Jews  who  will  be  able  to  withstand  any  Jibe  of  an  anti-Semite  because  of  the  inner 
fortitude  received  through  his  Instruction  in  the  religious  school.  In  short,  we 
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like  büi:  children  to  grow  up  into  the  Jewish  community,  living  their  life  as 
people,  distinct  and  distinguished  for  their  own  religious  and  cultural  values, 
as  well  as  for  their  significant  participation  in  American  life  as  a whole,  to- 
gether  with  their  non-Jewish  fellow  citizens. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  courses  of  study  are  intended  as  guides  to 
rabbis,  educators,  and  principals  of  religious  schools.  In  planning  their  courses 
of  study  for  the  year,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  carefully  examine 
not  only  the  curriculum,  but  at  least  that  part  of  the  catalog  which  has  to  do  with 
the  Jewish  religious  school.  In  all  cases , local  adjustments  may  be  required. 

Write  to  us  concerning  any  questions  that  arise  in  relation  to  these  curricula;  we 
shall  be  glad  to  help  you. 

EMANUEL  GAMORAN 
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A CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  JEWISH  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL* 


SUBJECT  TIME  TEXTS  FOR  PUPILS  TEXTS  FOR  TEACHERS 


Pre-School 

Teitelbaum,  E,,  "Judah  and 
the  Brave  Maccabees." 
Bearman,  J.,  "Good 

Shabos,"  "Fun  on  Sukos," 
"Happy  Chanuko," 

"Purim  Parade,"  "Pass- 
over  Party,"  and  "Shovuos 
Time." 

Covich,  E.  S.,  "The 

Jewish  Child  Every  Day." 
Herzfeld,  L.,  "The  Story 
of  Noah." 

Rosenzweig,  M.&E.,  "Now 
We  Begin." 

Covich,  Teacher’s  Sup- 
plement,  for  "The  Jewish 
Child  Every  Day." 

1 

Kindergarten-Age  5 

Set  of  Pictures  for 
"The  Jewish  Kindergarten." 

Pessin-Gezari,  "The 

Jewish  Kindergarten." 

Customs  & Cere- 

751n 

Handwork  Material 

Rosewater,  "Primary  Songs 

monies  related 

Egelson’s  Handwork 

and  Games."  Rosenzweig, 

to  holiday 
celebrations 

! 1 

1 

cut-outs . 

M.86E.,  "Now  We  Begin," 
Gamoran,  E.,  "Project 
Method  in  the  Jewish 
School."  "S Chaus s , "The 
Jewish  Festivals." 
Rosenau,  Wm.,  "Jewish 
Ceremonial  Institutions 
and  Customs."  Greenstone, 
Julius,  "The  Jewish  Reli- 
gion."  Gamoran,  M.G., 

Prayers  for 

Hahn,  H.F.,  "In  God’s 

"Days  and  Ways."  Cohon, 
Samuel,  S.,  "What  We  Jews 
Believe." 

children 

Way"  (for  home  use). 

1 

This  course  of  study  is  an  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  approved  by  the 
Commission  on  Jewish  Education  and  modified  periodically  as  materials  and  methods 
in  Jewish  education  improve.  Questions  concerning  this  course  of  study  may  be 
addressed  to  Dr.  Emanuel  Gamoran,  Director  of  Education,  Commission  on  Jewish  Edu- 
cation,  838  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.  All  the  books  listed  may  also  be 
ordered  through  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations.  Catalog  of  Jpublica- 
tions  furnished  on  request. 
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TEXTS  FOR  TEACHERS 


Cohen,  Lenore,  "Bible  Tales" 
Book  I, 

Home  Institute  Material 
published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Jewish  Education,  N,  Y, 
(Bloch), 

Stern,  "Book  of  Games"  (out 
of  print). 


Golub ,Rose , Teacher  8 י Book 
for  "Hillel's  Happy  Holidays"; 
also  as  above,  and  Idelsohn, 
A.Z,,  "Jewish  Ceremonies," 

Cohen,  Lenore,  "Bible  Tales" 
Book  I,  Bryant's  "How  to 
Tell  Stories  to  Children," 
Cather , "Story  in  Religious 
Education"  (out  of  print). 

Cook,  Ray  M, , "SING  FOR  FUN"* 
Eisenstein,  J,,  "The  Gate- 
way  to  Jewish  Song." 


TEXTS  FOR  PUPILS 


Kindergarten  (Cont'd 


TIME 


SUBJECT 


Grade  I - Age .6 

Gamoran,  M,G,,  "Hillel's 
Happy  Holidays"  (to  be 
read  by  mother  to  child). 


Golub ,Rose,  Teacher's  Book 
for  "Hillel's  Happy  Holi- 
days";  also  as  above,  and 
Levinger ,E.E, , "In  Many 
Lands."  Gamoran,  M.G., 
"Days  and  Ways . " 

Gamoran ,E.,  "A  New  Approach 
to  the  Teaching  of  Hebrew." 
Grand, S,,  "Around  the  World 
with  Hebrew,"  a filmstrip, 

& Teacher's  Guide  for  same, 
Gamoran  and  Friedland, 
"Flash  Cards  for  Gilenu 
Primer."  Also  "Letters  of 
the  Hebrew  Alphabet"  - 
flannelized. 


Gamoran ,M.G, , "Hillel's 
Happy  Holidays," 


Gamoran  & Friedland, 
"Gilenu  Primer"  and 
Exercise  Book  for  same; 
and  Franzblau,  A.N., 
״Little  Hebrew  School- 
house ." 


Selected  Bible  3Qm 

Stor  ies 

Selected  Songs  15m 

and  Games 


Projects  related  75m 
to  Customs  and 
Ceremonies 


30ש  Hollender ,Betty  R,, "BIBLE 
STORIES  FOR  LITTLE  CHIL- 
DREN"  * 


Selected  Bible 
Stories 


Selected  Songs  15m 
and  Games 


Customs  and  Cere-  6Qm 
monies  related  to 
holidays 


Hebrew  Reading  |6Cto 
leading  to  reading 
of  simple  stories  I 
prayers  and  songs J 


All  caps  indicate  new  items 
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SUBJECT 

Tliffi: 

TEXTS  FOR  PUPILS 

TEXTS  FOR  TEACHERS 

••• 

Grade  II  (cont’d) 

Selected  Bible 
Stories 

15m 

Cohen,  Lenore,  "Bible 
Tales"  Book  II. 

Orleans,  110,  "The  First 
Rainbow"  (for  supple- 
mentary  reading). 

As  above. 

Selected  Songs 
and  Games 

15m 

Cook,  Ray  M,,  "SING  FOR 
FUN"*;  and  Eisenstein,  J,, 
"The  Gateway  to  Jewish 

Song," 

] 

! 

Grade  III  - Age  8 

Lister,  Rebecca,  "Teacher's 
Syllabus  for  Grade  3י" 

Hebrew 

60m 

Gamoran  & Friedland 
"Gilenu  Primer"  and 
Exercise  Book  for  same. 

Gamoran,  "A  New  Approach 
to  the  Teaching  of  Hebrew." 

Projects  in  Jew*־ 
Ish  Customs  dnd 
Ceremonies 

45m 

Golub  ,R־,W . , "Down  Holiday 
Lane . " 

1 

Golub ,R ,W , , Teacher ' s Book 
for  "Down  Holiday  Lane," 
Rosewater,  "Primary  Songs 
and  Games,"  Also  books 
above , 

Post-Biblical 

Stor ies 

30m 

Lur ie , R •G , , "The  Great 
March"  Book  I, 

Lurie,  "Suggestions  to 
Teachers."  Kalisher, 

"Watchmen  of  the  Night," 
Bildersee,  "Post-Biblical 
History,"  Bryant,  "How  to 
Tell  Stories  to  Children," 

Prayers  for  chil- 
dren 

Hahn,  H,F,,  "In  God's 

Way"  (for  home  use). 

1 

Singing 

15m 

Cook,Ray  M. , "SING  FOR 

FUN"* 

Cook,  Ray  M,,'׳SING  FOR  FUN"* 
Eisenstein  ,J. , "The  Gate- 
way  to  Jewish  Song," 

j 

Grade  IV  - Age  9 

Hebrew 

60m 

Gamoran  86  Friedland, 

"Gilenu  I"  and  Exercise 
Book. 

Gamoran  86  Friedland, 
"Teacher's  Supplement  to 
Gilenu  I." 

"Hebrew  Prayers"  - flannel- 
ized. 

Post-Biblical 

Stor ies 

*All  caps  indicat 

45m 

e new  ; 

Lurie,  R.G,,  "The  Great 
March"  Book  II, 

-terns , ' 

Bildersee'^Post-Blblical  His- 
tory,"  Readings  from  Jewish 
and  Universal  Encyclopedias, 

. 8 - 
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SUBJECT  TI14E  TEXTS  FOR  PUPILS TEXTS  FOR  TEACHERS 


X JL-ViXi 

Grade  IV  (cont'd) 

American  Jewish 
Holidays 

15n1 

Gamoran,M.G. , "Fun  Ways 
to  Holidays." 

Singing 

15m 

Cook ,Ray  M. , "SING  FOR  FUN"** 
Eisenstein ,J. ,"The  Gateway  to 
Jewish  Song." 

Current  Events 

15m 

"World  Over"  (Pictoral 
Jewish  current  events ) 

Kimball ,R •G . , and  others, 
"Current  Events  Instruction," 

Grade  V * - Age  10 

Hebrew 

5Qm 

Gamoran  & Friedland, 
"Gilenu  I & II,"  and 
Exercise  Books. 

"Suggested  Units  for  Grade  5•" 
Lister ,R.,  SYLLABUS  FOR 

GRADE  5."** 

Gamoran  & Friedland,  Teacher’s 
Supplement  to  "Gilenu  I," 

Holidays  and 
Customs 

45m 

Gamoran , M.G. , "Days  and 
Ways,"  and  Activity  Book 
for  same  by  H.G. Goodman 

Schauss,  H.,  "The  Jewish 
Festivals ." 

Greenstone,  "The  Jewish 
Religion." 

Bible 

3Cto 

Bilder8ee,A. , "Story  of 
Genesis"  and  "Out  of  the 
House  of  Bondage,"  and 
Freehof,  L.S.,  "Bible 
Legend  Book"  and  "Second 
Bible  Legend  Book"  (for 
supplementary  reading). 
Orleans,  110,  "The  First 
Rainbow"  (for  supplemen- 
tary  reading). 

Bildersee,  Teacher •g Books 
for  "Story  of  Genesis"  and 
"Out  of  the  House  of  Bond- 
age . " 

Kohn,T,,  "Units  on  Biblical 
Life . " 

Freehof ,S.B. , "Preface  to 
Scripture," 

"Isaac  and  Rebecca"  a movie 
in  color. 

Singing 

IQm 

As  above. 

As  above. 

Current  Events 

30m 

once  a 

fort- 

night 

"World  Over." 

As  above. 

• 

Grade  VI  - Age  11 

Hebrew 

6Qm 

Gamoran  & Friedland, 
"Gilenu  II"  and  Exercise 
Book, 

Scharfstein,  "The  Teaching 
of  Hebrew"  (in  Hebrew) 

* 

If  the  school  has  one  or  two  additional  sessions  Besides  Sunday,  please  use  the 
curriculum  for  the  two-  and  three -day -a -week  schools,  our  Course  of  Study  III. 


** 


All  caps  indicate  new  items 
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SUBJECT 

TIME 

TEXTS  FOR  PUPILS 

TEXTS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Grade  VI  - Age  11 

Jewish  Life- 
Local  and 
National 
Community 

30m 

Conovitz,M,,  "Dorothy  and 
David  Explore  Jewish  Life" 
and  A10fsin,D. , "The 

Stream  of  Jewish  Life." 
Grandes  i/ The  Jews  Settle 
in  New  Amsterdam  - a Pic- 
ture  Book.'* 

"TEACHER’S  SYLLABUS"  for 
same  . ** 

•% 

Bible 

30m 

Schwarz,J.D. , "Into  the 
Promised  Land"  and  Workbook 
for  same  by  Eisenberg;  and 
"In  the  Land  of  Kings  and 
Prophets"  and  Workbook  for 
same  by  Zaretski. 

Eisenberg,A , , Teacher's  Book 
for  "Into  the  Promised  Land." 

Zaretski, S.,  Teacher's  Book 
for  "In  the  Land  of  Kings 
and  Prophets," 

Honor,  Leo  L.,*BpnK  OF  KINGS 

I^  a Commentary.  *״ 

Singing 

10m 

As  above. 

As  above. 

Current  Events 

30m 

once  a 

fort- 

night 

"World  Over" 

As  above. 

Grade  VII  ־ Age  12 

Hebrew 

6Qm 

Gamoran  8s  Friedland, 

"Gilenu  III"  and  Exercise 
Book. 

As  above. 

History 

6Qm 

Golub ,J.S.,  "Israel  in 
Canaan,"  and  "In  the  Days 
of  the  First  Temple." 

Also  Workbooks  for  same. 

Nudelman,E.,  Teacher's  Book 
for  "Israel  in  Canaan." 

- 

The  Synagogue 
(alternative  or 
supplementary 
course) . 

30m 

Kurzband,  T.,  "A  Project  on 
the  Synagogue." 

Singing 

15m 

As  above. 

As  above. 

Current  Events 

30m 

once  a 

fort- 

night 

"JEWISH  CURRENT  EVENTS."* 

As  above. 

* 


All  caps  indicate  nev  items 
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SUBJECT  TIME  TEXTS  FOR  PUPILS TEXTS  FOR  TEACHERS 


Hebrew 

55m 

Grade  VIII  - Age  13 

Gamoran  & Friedland, 

"Torah -Li" and  Exercise 

Book,  if  "Gilenu  III" 
has  been  completed. 

As  above. 

History 

40m 

Golub,  J.S.,  "In  the  Days 
of  the  Second  Temple"  and 
Workbook  for  same. 

Golub,  Teacher's  Book  for 
"In  the  Days  of  the  Second 
Temple," 

Bible 

3Qm 

Geunoran,M,G. , "The  Voice 
of  the  Prophets"  and 
Landman,  "Stories  from 
the  Prophets"  (for  supple- 
mentary  reading). 

Comins,  "Teaching  the  Pro- 
phets"  and  "The  Jewish 
Prophets ." 

Freehof ,S,B. , "Preface  to 
Scriptiire," 

Moulton,  "A  Short  Introduc- 
tion  to  the  Literature  of 
the  Bible"  (out  of  print), 
Moore,  "Literature  of  the 

Old  Testament." 

Grand, S,,  "Book  of  Books"  a 
filmstrip. 

Jewish  Ethics 
(alternative  or 
supplementary 
course ) 

40m 

! 

Freehof,  L, ,"THE  RIGHT 
WAY."* 

Herford,  "Ethics  of  the 
Fathers." 

Reform  Judaism 
(alternative  or 
supplementary 
course ) 

30n 

i 

Schwartzman  ,S  ,D, , "Story 
of  Reform  Judaism"  and 
Workbook  for  same. 

Schwartzman,  "REFORM  JUDAISM 
IN  THE  MAKING"  (printed 
edition  )* 

Philips on ,D , , "Reform  Move  - 
ment  in  Judaism"  (out  of 
print) . 

Korn,B.W.,  "Isaac  Mayer  Wisej' 
a filmstrip,  and  Recorded 
Narration  for  same. 

Grand, S.,  "Within  the  Family 
of  Liberal  Judaism,"  a film- 
strip. 

Singing 

10m 

As  above. 

As  above. 

Current  Events 

30m 

once  a 

fort- 

night 

"JEWISH  CURRENT  EVENTS,"* 

As  above. 

Grade  IX  - Age  14 

Hebrew 

60m 

Gamoran  & Friedland, 
"Torah*Li"  and  Exercise 
Book;  also  selected 
prayers , 

As  above . 

:^Aii  caps  indicate  new  items. 
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SUBJECT 

TIME 
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TEXTS  FOR  PUPILS 

TEXTS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Grade  IX  (cont'd) 

History 

k^m 

Golub ,J.S.,  "The  Jewish 
Middle  Ages,"  or 

Bildersee,  "Post-Biblical 
History." 

Levinger ,E.E, , "They 

Fought  for  Freedom"  (for 
supplementary  reading). 

Klapper,  "The  Teaching  of 
History." 

Johnson,  "The  Teaching  of 
History." 

Try on,  "The  Teaching  of 
History  in  Junior  and  Senior 
High  Schools." 

Roth,  "A  Bird's-Eye  View  of 
Jewish  History." 

Marcus , "The  Jew  in  the 
Medieval  V70rld." 

Bible 

30m 

Gamoran,M.G. , "With  Singer 
and  Sage"  and  Eisenberg, 
Workbook  for  same. 

Eisenberg,  Teacher's  Book  for 
"With  Singer  and  Sage." 
Bettan,!.,  "The  Five  Scrolls.' 
Freehof ,S.B.,  "Preface  to 
Scripture,"  and  "The  Book  of 
Psalms ." 

Margolis,  "Hebrew  Scripture 
in  the  Making." 

Current  Events 

30m 

once  a 

fort- 

night 

"JEWISH  CURRENT  EVENTS."* 

As  above. 

Grade  X ־ Age  15 

Hebrew 

k-'pm 

Gamoran  & Friedland, 
"Torah-Li"  and  Exercise 
Book;  also  selected 
prayers  from  Union 
Prayerbook. 

As  above. 

History 

45m 

Raisin ,M,,  "History  of  the 
Jews  in  Modern  Times,"  or 
Golub  & Green,  "A  Short 
History  of  the  Jews." 
Levinger , E .E . , "They  Fought 
for  Freedom"  (for  supple- 
men tar y reading). 

Sachar,  "Factors  in  Modern 
Jewish  History"  and  "Suffer- 
ance  is  the  Badge." 

Klapper,  "The  Teaching  of 
History." 

Johnson,  "The  Teaching  of 
History." 

Tryon,  "The  Teaching  of 
History  in  Junior  and  Senior 
High  Schools." 

Roth,  "A  Bird's-Eye  View  of 
Jewish  History." 

Literature 

* 

3Cim 

Feuer  & Eisenberg,  "Jewish 
Literature  Since  the  Bible" 
Book  I,  and  Workbook  for 
same  by  Eisenberg. 

Teacher's  Book  by  Eisenberg. 

All  cape  indicate  nev  items . 
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TEXTS  FOR  TEACHERS 


TEXTS  FOR  PUPILS 


TIME 


SUBJECT 


Gittelsohn,  "Modern  Jewish 
Problems . " 

Rupp in,  "The  Jews  in  the 
Modern  World"  (out  of  print). 

Fineberg,  "A  Project  in 
American  Jewish  History." 
Blandford,  "Off  the  Capes 
of  Delaware." 

Korn,B.,  "Judah  Touro:  Friend 
of  Man,"  a filmstrip,  and 
Recorded  Narration  for  same. 
Grand,S,,  "The  Jews  Settle  in 
New  Amsterdam  - 1654",  a film- 
strip,  and  Recorded  Narration 
for  same. 


Freehof,  "The  Small  Sanctuary." 


Grade  X (cont*d) 

Gittelsohn,  "Modern  Jewish 
Problems"  and  Workbook  for 
same. 


Levinger ,L.J. , "A  History 
of  the  Jews  in  the  U.S." 
and  Workbook  for  same  by 
Edidin . 

Alofsin,  "America’s  Tri- 
umph"  ( for  supplementary 
reading) . 

Blandford,  "Off  the  Capes 
of  Delaware"  (for  supple- 
mentary  reading). 


Gittelsohn,  "LITTLE  LOWER 
THAN  THE  ANGELS,"*  and 
WORKBOOK  for  same  (printed 
editions ) . 

Hennig,  "Confirmation  Work- 
book"  and  Ene low, ״Faith  of 
Israel." 

Freehof,  "In  the  House  of 
the  Lord." 


"JEWISH  CURRENT  EVENTS,"*  As  above. 


Scharfstein,  "Teaching  of 
Hebrew"  (in  Hebrew). 

Freehof,  "The  Small  Sane- 
tuary." 

SchaxAss,  "The  Jewish  Fes- 
tlvals . " 

Rosenau,  "Jewish  Ceremonial 
Institutions  and  Customs" 
and  Greenstone,  "The  Jewish 
Religion." 

Eisenberg,  Teacher's  Book. 
Waxman,  "History  of  Jewish 
Literature,"  Vols.3  and  4* 
Abrahams ,"Chapters  in  Litera- 
ture." 


Grade  XI  - Age  16 

Selected  passages  from 
the  Bible  and  Prayerbook, 


Schauss,H.,  "The  Jewish 
Festivals ." 


and  Workbook  for 


Present  Jewish  |45m 
Problems  (alter- 
native  or  supple־; 
mentary  course) 

American  Jewish  |30m 
History 


Jewish  Religion**45m 

extra 


sess- 

ion 


45m 

extra 

sessior 

30m 

once  a 

fort- 

night 


60m 


45m 


Feuer  & Eisenberg,  "Jewish 
Literature  Since  the  Bible" 


3Qm 


Book  II 
same. 


The  Prayerbook** 


Current  Events 


Hebrew 


Jewish  Holidays 


Literature 


^All  caps  indicate  new  items. 
In  your  Confirmation  class. 
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SUBJECT 

TIME 

TEXTS  FOR  PUPILS 

TEXTS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Grade  XI  (cont’d) 

Modern  Jewish 
History  through 
Fiction  (alterna 
tive  or  supplemei 
tary  course) 

60m 

-ר 

Selected  Books  of  Fiction 

Green,  "Modern  Jewish 

History  Taught  through 

Fiction," 

' 

Current  Events 

30m 

once  a 

fort- 

night 

"JEWISH  CURRENT  EVENTS."* 

As  above , 

Hebrew 

60m 

As  above. 

As  above. 

Bihle  as  Litera- 
ture 

45m 

Freehof;  "Preface  to 
Scripture," 

Jewish  Contrihu- 
tion  to  Civlliza 
tion 

30m 

Roth ;C,, "The  Jewish  Contri- 
bution  to  Civilization," 

Bevan  Sc  Abrahams,  "The 

Legacy  of  Israel," 

Jewish  Life 
(alternative  or 
supplementary 
course ) 

60m 

Schauss ,H, ,"The  Lifetime 
of  a Jew," 

Judaism  (alterna־ 
tive  or  supple- 
mentary  course) 

30״m 

Cohon,S,,  "Judaism  - A Way 
of  Life," 

Current  Events 

30m 

once  a 

fort- 

night 

"JEVJISH  CURRENT  EVENTS,"* 

As  aboVe, 
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NOTES  TQ  THE  CURRICULUM 

1,  We  should  like  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  new  materials  that  will 

be  available  for  the  coming  year. 

A.  "Bible  Stories  for  Little  Children"  by  Betty  R.  Hollender.  This  is  a 
Bible  story  book,  in  primer  style,  intended  for  children  who  have  not 
yet  learned,  or  are  Just  beginning,  to  read.  It  contains  selected  Bible 
stories  told  in  simple  language  so  that  mothers  may  read  them  to  very 
young  children.  The  book  is  beautifully  Illustrated  in  color  by 
William  Steine  1. 

B.  "Sing  for  Fun"  a collection  of  original  songs  for  the  primary  grades  of 
the  Jewish  Religious  School  by  Ray  M.  Cook,  This  collection  of  26  songs 
(words  and  music)  for  the  primary  grades  is  an  experimental  edition  pre- 
pared  at  the  suggestion  of  educators  who  attended  the  Eastern  Seaboard 
Conference  of  Principals  of  Reform  Religious  Schools  in  December,  195^• 
With  the  exception  of  two  songs,  all  the  selections  represent  original 
compositions  by  Ray  M,  Cook, 

C.  "Once  Upon  a Lifetime"  by  Sylvan  D,  Schwartzman,  A lively  children’s 
book  describing  the  tour  of  two  children  through  a Jewish  lifetime. 

Events  such  as  naming  a baby,  entering  religious  school.  Bar  Mitzvah, 
Confirmation,  marriage  and  others  are  described, 

D.  "The  New  Jewish  History,  Book  II"  by  Mamie  G,  Gamoran,  This  book  is  in- 
tended  for  children  in  the  sixth  grade  and  emphasizes  what  is  dramatic 
and  interesting  in  the  story  of  the  Jew  from  the  days  of  the  Maccabees 
to  the  discovery  of  America,  Special  attention  is  given  to  spiritual 
and  cultural  achievements, 

E.  "Pupil's  Activity  Book"  by  Mamie  G.  Gamoran,  This  activity  book  for 
"The  New  Jewish  History,  Book  II׳,'  provides  fun  for  children  and  offers 

many  concrete  suggestions  for  pupils  and  teachers.  Illustrated, 

F.  "Little  Lower  than  the  Angels"  by  Rabbi  Roland  B,  Gittelsohn,  An  inter- 
eating  book  on’ religion'  id  general  and  Judaism  in  particular,  diacusslng 
the  problems  of  life  with  high  school  boys  and  girls.  Presented  so  as 
to  stimulate  thought' and.  arouse  discussion.  Some  of  the  chapter  titles 
are;  God  and  You,  Why  Pray?  When  Life  Is  Sad,  What  Happens  When  We  Die? 
and  others , Ages  15  and  over , 

G.  "Pupil's  Workbook"  for  "Little  Lower  than  the  Angels"  by  Rabbi  Roland  B, 

״ Gittelsohn,  revised  edition.  An  Interesting  Workbook  in  which  the  various 

problems  of  Judaism  as  a religion  are  so  presented  as  to  stimulate  thought 
and  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  students.  An  accompanying  volume  to 
^ the  text,"  Little  Lower  than  the  Angels'," 

H.  "Reform  Judaism  in  the  Making"  by  Rabbi  Sylvan  D,  Schwartzman,  ףDhis  book 
presents  the  story  of  Reform  Judaism  for  adults.  After  a brief  intro- 
duction  on  Reform  and  the  Jewish  future,  the  author  traces  the  rise  of 
Liberalism  in  Europe,  its  effect  on  Jewish  life,  its  growth  in  America, 
bringing  the  story  up  to  our  own  day.  The  principles  and  practices  of 
Reform  Judaism  as  well  as  the  institutions  and  achievements  of  the 
Movement  are  fully  described. 

May  also  be  used  in  upper  high  school  classes. 
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I,  "The  Right  Way,"  Ethics  for  Youth  by  Lillian  S.  Freehof,  A highly 
original  approach  to  the  teaching  of  ethics,  using  selections  from  the 
Ethics  of  the  Fathers,  Each  chapter  includes  an  original  story,  ethical 
discussion  for  the  class,  activities,  and  additional  reading, 

J,  "Book  of  Kings  I,  a Commentary"  by  Dr,  Leo  L,  Honor,  This  is  the  third 
in  our  series  of  popular  Bible  Commentaries  for  laymen,  rabbis,  and  col- 
leges  of  Jewish  study.  In  addition  to  the  Commentary,  the  author  has 
included  historic  and  archeologic  findings  which  make  this  book  ex- 
tremely  helpful  to  readers  in  religious  schools  and  in  adult  institutes, 

K,  "The  Carrot  Candle"  by  Lillian  S.  Freehof,  This  story  about  the  rabbit 
who  loved  carrots  and  thought  that  the  orange  candles  would  serve  the 
purpose,  will  delight  little  children  not  only  on  Chanuko,  Beautifully 
illustrated  by  Hal  Just, 

L,  "Esther  Becomes  a Queen"  by  Sara  B,  Kümmel,  A new  picture  book  for 
little  children.  This  will  make  excellent  reading  to  any  in  the  58־ 
year  group.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  in  color  by  Hal  Just. 

Plays 

M,  "Alice  in  Chanuko  Land"  by  Beatrice  G.  Hanlford,  A humorous  Chanuko  play, 

N,  "What's  Chanuko  without  a Play?"  by  Rabbi  and  Mrs,  Norman  Goldburg,  A 
play  about  a play,  or  anyway  about  a class  that  didn't  want  a play, 

O,  "Pinafore  Gone  Piurimdig"  by  Adeline  R.  Rosewater,  A charming  play  which 
will  give  a great  deal  of  enjoyment  both  to  performers  and  audience.  The 
songs  are  Purim  parodies  based  on  the  popular  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
"Pinafore," 

P,  "The  Sounds  Prolong"  by  Ray  M.  Cook,  A Cantata  about  Jewish  ideals  in 

America,  dramatized  through  sounds  of  the  Hammer  (of  Justice),  the  Bell 
(of  Freedom),  and  Song  (of  Brotherhood).  Music  notes  for  original  set- 
tings  of  "I  Pledge  Allegiance,"  "Proclaim.  Liberty,"  and  others.  Excellent 
for  Passover,  closing  exercises,  Chanuko,  Brotherhood  Week.  Intermediate 
grades,  high  school,  or  youth  groups,  " . ....  . 

Audio-Visual  Aids 

Q,  "Audio-Visual  Education  in  the  Jewish  Religious  School"  compiled  by 

Samuel  Grand,  This  manual  is  intended  as  a guide  to  principals  and 
teachers  who  are  developing  an  audio-visual  aids  program  in  their  re- 
ligious  schools.  It  includes  a general  section  on  setting  up  an  audio- 
visual  aids  program  plus  specific  suggestions  for  the  classroom  teacher 
on  the  use  of  filmstrips,  slides,  records, the  flannelboard,  opaque  pro- 
Jector,  tape  recorder,  etc.  These  articles  appeared  in  various  issues 
of  The  Jewish  Teacher. 

R,  "Dr.  Leo  Baeck:  Man  of  Faith", written  by  Dr.  Friedrich  S,  Brodnitz, 

This  filmstrip  portrays  the  unflagging  courage  and  the  abiding  faith  of 
one  of  the  greatest  Jewish  religious  leaders  of  our  &Qe.  Starting  with 
his  student  days,  it  traces  the  story  of  his  life  and  service  in  peace 
and  in  war,  in  freedom  and  in  concentration  camp,  in  Germany  and  in  other 
countries.  It  describes  his  great  achievements  as  rabbi,  teacher,  communal 
leader,  philosopher,  writer  and,  above  all,  as  an  example  of  spiritual 
defiance  of  Nazism.  Intended  for  the  junior  high  school  level  and  up. 
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S.  Recorded  Narration  for  "Dr,  Leo  Baeck:  Man  of  Faith".  A 33  1/3  rpm 
(long-play)  non-breakable  record  of  the  narration  to  the  filmstrip. 

T.  "A  Songstrip  for  Chanuko"  produced  by  Samuel  Grand,  This  filmstrip  con- 
tains  the  words  for  the  Chanuko  blessings  as  well  as  the  traditional 
hymns  and  many  folk  songs  associated  with  this  holiday,  Hebrew  songs 
appear  in  Hebrew  letters^  in  transliteration  and^  in  some  cases ^ in 
translation.  Teachers  may  use  this  filmstrip  in  the  classroom  and  in 
the  assembly  in  place  of  song  sheets,  which  are  cumbersome  and  dis- 
tracting.  Black  and  white,  two  Teacher's  Guides, 

U.  Seven  Additional  Prayers  on  Flannelized  Paper,  Includes  blessings  for 
Sabbath,  Holiday  and  Chanuko  lights, 

V.  Folding  Flannelboard  (portable),  new,  sturdy  but  light-weight  portable 
flannelboard  with  handle.  May  be  used  on  top  of  table  or  desk.  Folded 
19"  X 26",  open  26"  x 38". 


2,  Special  notes  for  your  attention. 


A,  The  course  of  study  assiunes  that  as  far  as  possible  those  subjects  of 
instruction  which  lend  themselves  to  concrete  presentation  by  the  teacher 
and  to  activity  on  the  part  of  the  children  will  be  Introduced  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  school.  Those  which  tend  to  be  abstract  will  be 
relegated  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  Jewish  religious  school.  For 

this  reason  the  center  of  gravity  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  first 
three  grades  is  on  the  holidays , on  the  customs  and  ceremonies  connec- 
ted  with  them,  and  on  the  activities  centering  around  these, 

B,  The  time  distribution  assumes  that  two  and  a half  hours  will  be  given 

to  classroom  instruction  and  approximately  one-half  hour  to  the  assembly. 
The  assembly  may  be  held  once  a month,  and  thus  additional  time  for 
classroom  instruction  is  provided  for.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
those  schools  where  a Junior  Congregation  has  been  organized  and  in  which 
Sabbath  services  have  been  arranged  for  the  children, 

C,  The  course  of  study  assumes  an  elementary  department  consisting  of  a 
kindergarten  and  eight  grades,  and  a high  school  department  consisting 
of  four  grades.  Where  the  number  of  grades  is  less,  adjustments  will, 
of  course,  have  to  be  made.  Questions  of  adjustment  should  be  addressed 

Gamoran,  Director  of  Education,  Commission  on  Jewish  Edu- 
cation,  Ö3Ö  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y,  We  urge  all  our  schools  , 
however,  to  work  toward  the  building  up  of  a complete  high  school  depart- 
ment  of  four  years. 


It  is  assumed  that  Hebrew  will  be  a regular  part  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction,  as  indeed  it  is  in  most  of  the  progressive  Jewish  religious 
schools,  and  that  our  series  "Gilenu  - The  Play-Way  to  Hebrew"  by 
Gamoran  and  Friedland,  will  be  used  (Primer,  Books^l,  2,  ׳and  3,  Ld 
xercise  Books  and  Flash  cards;  also  Hebrew  Letters  and  Prayers  Flannel- 
zb  lau '3  "Little  Hebrew  Schoolhouse"  for  practice  in 
mechanical  reading.  Following  this  series  the  next  text  for  teaching 
selections  from  the  Bible,  "Torah -Li"  Book  I,  may  be  used.  (Exercise 
Book  available . ) 


D. 


If  you  can  have  one  or  two  additional  sessions,  be  sure  to  order  our  Cur■ 
riculum  for  the  Two-and  Three -Day-a-Week  School. 


־  IT ־ 


E.  All  teachers  should  subscribe  to  THE  JEWISH  TEACHER,  a quarterly  pub- 
lication.  (Subscription  is  $1.50  a year,  $1,75  in  Canada,  and  $2.00  in 
other  foreign  countries,  payable  in  advance  .) 

F.  Suggestions  for  extra-curricular  reading  are  also  available  and  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  Education  of  the  Commission  on 
Jewish  Education,  A catalog  of  publications  of  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations  is  issued  every  year,  and  every  school  should  have 
a copy  of  same  on  file, 

G.  Our  Youth  Department  stands  ready  to  offer  helpful  suggestions  for  club 
leaders  and  officers  on  club  programs  and  on  other  problems  of  interest 
to  young  people  connected  with  our  temples . 

H.  Rabbis  and  teachers  are  requested  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  as  new  books  for  pupils  and  new 
aids  for  teachers  are  being  made  aA^ilable  continuously. 


SPECIAL  NOTE 

Kindly  note  that  many  of  our  textbooks  have  activity  books  or  workbooks , 
and  that  the  Hebrew  texts  usually  have  exercise  books  accompanying  them. 

It  is  a serious  mistake  to  use  the  text  without  the  activity  book,  workbook, 
or  exercise  book.  Such  practice  usually  detracts  from  learning  and  often 
hampers  the  student  in  his  work.  Please  carry  out  the  program  as  planned 
by  the  author  of  the  textbooks  and  you  will  get  good  teaching  results. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY  QUESTIONS 


concerning  this  curriculian,  write  to 
Dr,  Emanuel  Gamoran 

Director  of  Education,  Commission  on  Jewish  Education 
838  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 


A CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  JEWISH  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL 
(For  the  Two -and  Three -Day  •*a -Week  School) 
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Course  of  Study  III 


Prepared  by 
Dr.  Emanuel  Gamoran 
Director  of  Education 
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UNION  OF  AMERICAN  IIEBRl:iW  CONGREGATIONS 


New  York 

1956 ־  1955 
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THE  WO-AND  THREE -DAY -A -WEEK  CURRICULUM 

i 

It  is  ■becoming  clearer  than  ever  that  ve  must  find  ways  of  intensifying  Jewish 
education  in  our  Liberal  congregations  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  duty,  especially 
insofar  as  the  training  of  leadership  is  concerned. 

In  our  school  system  we  are  still  largely  dependent  on  the  one -day-a -week 
school.  Even  where  a two -day-a -week  school  has  been  instituted  the  classes  cannot 
function  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  majority  of  the  children  because  many  of  them 
attend  only  on  Sunday.  Thus  some  of  the  schools  that  have  an  extra  session  for 
some  of  the  classes  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  use  that  day  to  teach  an  additional  sub- 
ject  which  the  children^ who  come  on  Sunday  only,  generally  miss.  Hebrew,  which  ought 
to  be  the  backbone  of  a two-or  three -day -a -week  school  and  which  must  necessarily 
form  the  backbone  of  the  training  of  Jewish  leadership,  cannot  be  taught  more  often 
than  once  a week  under  the  present  system.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  we  give  serious  thought  to  the  possibility  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  our  whole 
educational  plan. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  many  new  Liberal  congregations  are  being 
organized.  We  may  have  an  opportunity  to  introduce  into  the  ranks  of  the  new-comers 
at  least  a two  and  where  possible  a three -day -a -week  school.  Some  of  our  Congrega- 
tions  now  have  two-and  three -day -a-week  schools  for  some  of  the  grades  in  their  re- 
ligious  schools. 

Briefly  o\xr  suggestion  is  that  we  introduce  the  two-  or  three -day -a-week  school 
in  Grade  5.  When  children  are  promoted  from  the  fourth  grade  to  the  fifth  they  are 
entering  the  intermediate  department,  and  when  they  enter  the  Intermediate  depart- 
ment  we  may  say  that  in  that  department  (grades  5 and  6)  attendance  is  required 
twice  a week.  When  they  enter  Grade  7,  which  is  the  junior  high  school  department, 
we  may  utilize  the  fact  that  there  is  already  a tradition  now  in  our  schools  that 
the  confirmation  classes  come  for  an  additional  session  during  the  week.  If,  in- 
stead  of  having  one  confirmation  grade  only,  we  were  to  constitute  Grades  7,  8,  9 
(and  10  where  confirmation  takes  place  in  Grade  10)  as  the  Confirmation  Department, 
we  could  more  easily  establish  the  two  י and  later  the  three -day -a -week  school.  In 
our  opinion  it  would  be  advisable  to  endeavor,  in  a period  of  let  us  say  five  years, 
to  institute  a two-  or  three -day-a -week  school  for  all  children  above  the  fourth 
grade.  If  we  would  then  have  the  children  for  a period  of  five  or  six  years,  two  or 
three  times  a week  before  confirmation,  we  might  be  able  to  make  impressive  changes 
in  our  courses  of  study.  In  addition  to  the  general  Jewish  education  which  we  now 
give  our  children  in  English,  they  would  learn  to  read  a reasonable  number  of  pas- 
sages  in  our  prayerbook  and  to  translate  them,  they  would  learn  to  read  and  translate 
some  simple  passsges  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  case  of  those  who  come  three  times  a 
week,  to  continue  their  study  in  Hebrew  intensively  and  perhaps  even  to  join  those 
who  will  become  readers  of  Hebrew  and  will  train  themselves  for  leadership  in  the 
ranks  of  Liberal  Judaism. 

Children  who  would  attend  two  or  three  days  a week  would  not  become  lamdonlmj 
the  Jewish  knowledge  that  they  would  acquire  should  by  us  be  considered  the  minimum 
required  to  maintain  Jewish  life  in  America. 

This  plan  contemplates  the  grouping  of  children  on  the  basis  of  their  Hebrew 
knowledge,  on  Sunday,  separately  from  their  classification  for  other  subjects  of  in- 
struction,  so  that  those  children  who  come  twice  a week  or  three  times  a week  would 
not  lose  the  Sunday  morning  instruction  in  Hebrew  by  being  grouped  with  others  who 
study  Hebrew  only  once  a week.  Children  who  come  twice  a week  would  thus  study 
Hebrew  twice  a week,  and  those  who  come  three  times  a week  would  study  Hebrew  three 


munity.  It  is  our  urgent  desire  to  stim^la+P  possibilities  in  the  local  com- 

tlon  of  Jevleh  education  in  the  ranks  of  If i«»־ 
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A CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  JEWISH  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL* 


SUBJECT  TIME TEXTS  FOR  PUPILS  TEXTS  FOR  TEACHERS 


1 

Pre-School 

Teitelbaum,  E.,  ”Judah  and 
the  Brave  Maccabees.” 
Bearman,  J.,  ”Good 

ShaboB,"  ”Fun  on  Sukos,” 
"Happy  Chanuko,” 

”Purim  Parade,"  ”Pass- 
over  Party,"  and  "Shovuos 
Time.” 

Covich,  E.  S.,  "The 

Jewish  Child  Every  Day.” 
Herzfeld,  L.,  "The  Story 
of  Noah." 

Rosenzweig,  M.&E.,  "Now 
We  Begin." 

Covich,  Teacher’s  Sup- 
plement,  for  "The  Jewish 
Child  Every  Day." 

Hinder gar tec  •Age  5 

Set  of  Pictures  for 
"The  Jewish  Kindergarten." 

Pessin-Gezari,  "The 

Jewish  Kindergarten.” 

Customs  & Cere- 

ט75 

Handwork  Material 

Rosewater,  "Primary  Songs 

monies  related 

Egelson’s  Handwork 

and  Games."  Rosenzweig, 

to  holiday 
celebrations 

cut-outs . 

M.&E.,  "Now  We  Begin," 
Gamoran,  E,,  "Project 
Method  in  the  Jewish 
School."  "Schauss,  "The 
Jewish  Festivals." 
Rosenau,  Wm.,  "Jewish 
Ceremonial  Institutions 
and  Customs."  Greenstone, 
Julius,  "The  Jewish  Reli- 
gion."  Gamoran,  M.G., 

Prayers  for 

Hahn,  H.F.,  "In  God’s 

"Days  and  Ways.”  Cohon, 

children 

1 

Way”  (for  home  use). 

t 

Samuel,  S.,  "What  We  Jews 
Believe .” 

This  course  of  study  is  an  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  approved  by  the 
Cotomission  on  Jewish  Education  and  modified  periodically  as  materials  and  methods 
in  Jewish  education  improve«  Questions  concerning  this  course  of  study  may  be 
addressed  to  Dr.  Emanuel  Gamoran,  Director  of  Education,  Commission  on  Jewish  Edu- 
cation,  838  Fifth  Avende,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.  All  the  books  listed  may  also  be 
ordered  through  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations»  Catalog  of  publica- 
tions  furnished  on  request. 


L 
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SUBJECT 

TIME 

TEXTS  FOR  PUPILS 

texts  for  TEACHERS 

Kindergarten  (cont’d) 

Selected  Bible 
Stor iea 

30m 

Cohen,  Lenore,  "Bible  Tales" 
Book  I, 

Selected  Songs 
and  Games 

15m 

Home  Institute  Material 
published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Jewish  Education,  N,  Y, 
(Bloch), 

Stern,  "Book  of  Games"  (out 
of  print). 

Grade  I - AB:el6 

Projects  related 
to  Customs  and 
Ceremonies 

75m 

Gamoran,  M.G.,  "Hillel's 
Happy  Holidays”  (to  be 
read  by  mother  to  child). 

Golub ,Rose,  Teacher’s  Book 
for  "Hillel’s  Happy  Holidays"; 
also  as  above,  and  Idelsohn, 
A.Z,,  "Jewish  Ceremonies," 

Selected  Bible 
Stories 

30m 

Hollender ,Bfetty  R*, "BIBLE  ” 
STORIES  FOR  LITTLE  CHIL- 
DREN”  * 

Cohen,  Lenore,  "Bible  Tales" 
Book  I.  Bryant’s  "How  to 

Tell  Stories  to  Children." 
Cather,  "Story  in  Religious 
Education"  (out  of  prinji). 

Selected  Songs 
and  Games 

15m 

Cook,  Ray  M.,  "SING  FOR  FUN"* 
Eisenstein,  J.,  "The  Gate- 
way  to  Jewish  Song," 

Grade  II  - Age  7 

Customs  and  Cere- 
monies  related  to 
holidays 

6Qm 

Gamoran ,M.G.,  "Hillel’s 
Happy  Holidays," 

* 

1 

Golub ,Rose,  Teacher’s  Book 
for  "Hillel's  Happy  Holi- 
days";  also  as  above,  and 
Levinger,E,E. , "In  Many 

Lands,"  Gamoran,  M.G,, 

"Days  and  Ways . " 

Hebrew  Reading 
leading  to  reading 
of  simple  stories 
prayers  and  songs . 

6Qü1 

! 

1 

L 

i 

Gamoran  86  Friedland, 

"Gilenu  Primer"  and  j 

Exercise  Book  for  same;  j 

and  Franzblau,  A,N,,  j 

״Little  Hebrew  School-  I 

house."  1 

i 

I 

E 

Gamoran ,E.,  "A  New  Approach 
to  the  Teaching  of  Hebrew," 
Grand, S,,  "Around  the  World 
with  Hebrew,"  a filmstrip, 

86  Teacher’s  Guide  for  same. 
Gamoran  and  Friedland, 

"Flash  Cards  for  Gilenu 
Primer,"  Also  "Letters  of 
the  Hebrew  Alphabet"  - 
flannellzed. 

* 


All  caps  Indicate  new  items 


HERS 


TEjCrS  FOR 
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TEXTS  FOR  PUPILS 


SUBJECT  . . 


Grade  II  (cont*d! 


Aß  above« 


Cook,  Ray  M.,  "SING  FOR 
FUN"*;  and  Eisenstein,  J«, 
"The  Gatevay  to  Jewish 
Song." 


Cohen,  Lenore,  "Bible 
Tales"  Book  II. 

Orleans,  Ilo,  "The  First 
Rainbow"  (for  supple- 
mentary  reading). 


Selected  Bible 
Stories 


Selected  Songs 
and  Games 


Grade  III  - Age  8 


Lister,  Rebecca,  "Teacher's 
Syllabus  for  Grade  3•” 

Gamoran,  "A  New  Approach 
to  the  Teaching  of  Hebrew." 


Golub ,R ,W , , Teacher ' s Book 
for  "Down  Holiday  Lane." 
Rosewater,  "Primary  Songs 
and  Games,"  Also  books 
above , 


Gamoran  & Friedland 
"Gilenu  Primer"  and 
Exercise  Book  for  same, 

Golub  ,R'iW  • f '!DÖVd  Holiday 
Lane , " 


Hebrew 


Projects  in  ׳Jew*  1 i15־m 
leh  Gustams  and.  up 
Ceremonies 


Lurie,  "Suggestions  to 
Teachers."  Kalisher, 
"Watchmen  of  the  Night," 
Bildersee,  "Post-Biblical 
History."  Bryant,  "How  to 
Tell  Stories  to  Children." 


Lurie,  R.G,,  "The  Great 
March"  Book  I, 


Post-Biblical  30m 
Stories 


Cook,  Ray  M,,’׳SING  FOR  FUN"* 
Eisenstein ,J. , "The  Gate- 
way  to  Jewish  Song." 


Hahn,  H.F.,  "In  God's 
Way"  (for  home  use). 

Cook ,Ray  M.,  "SING  FOR 
FUN"* 


Prayers  for  chil- 
dren 

Singing 


Gamoran  & Friedland, 
"Teacher's  Supplement  to 
Gilenu  I." 

"Hebrew  Prayers"  - flannel- 
ized, 

Bildersee'^Post-Blblical  His- 
tory,"  Readings  from  Jewish 
and  Universal  Encyclopedias, 


Grade  IV  - Age  9 

Gamoran  & Friedland, 
"Gilenu  I"  and  Exerciae 
Book. 


Hebrew 


Post-Biblical  45m  Lurie,  R.G,,  "The  Great 
Stories  March"  Book  II, 

* All  caps  indicate  new  items , 
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SUBJECT  TIME  TEXTS  FOR  PUPILS  TEXTS  FOR  TEACHERS 


Grade  IV  (cont'd) 

American  Jewish 
Holidays 

151n 

Ga1noran,M.G. , "Fxan  Ways 
to  Holidays , " 

Singing 

מנ15 

1 

1 

Cook, Ray  M.,  "SING  FOR  FUN"* 
Eisenstein ,J. , "The  Gateway 
to  Jewish  Song." 

Current  Events  151n  "World  Over"  (Pictorial  Kimball^R.G . , and  others, 

Jewish  current  events)  "Current  Events  Instruction." 


* 


All  caps  indicate  new  items. 
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CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT 


Teacher's  tiateriai 


Suggested  Units  for  Grade  5• 
Lister ,R.,  SYLLABUS  FOR 
GRADE  5.* 

Hebrew 

Scharfstein,  "The  Teaching 
of  Hebrew"  (in  Hebrew). 


Biblical  History 
Sachar,A.L.,  "A  History 
of  the  Jews"  1953  Edition. 
Soloff ,Teacher 's  Book  for 
"When  the  Jewish  People 


Thursday 


Tuesday 


Grade  V - Age  10 


Hebrew  - 6Cö1 
Gamoran  & Friedland, 
"Gilenu  II"  & Exercise 
Book. 

Jewish  Life  ■ 3 ־Cto 
3 chwar tzman , S •D . , 

"ONCE  UPON  A LIFETIME."* 


Hebrew  - 6001 
Gamoran  & Friedland, 
"Gilenu  II"  and  Exer- 
cise  Book. 

Holidays  & Custcxns  30 ־m 
Gamoran  ,M  .G . , "Days 
and  Ways"  and  Activity 
Book  by  H.G .Goodman 


Was  Young." 


Holidays  and  Customs 
Schauss,H.,  "The  Jewish 
Festivals";  Rosenau, 

"Jewish  Ceremonial  Insti- 
tutions  and  Customs.” 

Greens tone, "Jewish  Religion.' 


Sunday 


Hebrew גפ 55 ־ 

Gamoran  & Friedland, 
"Gilenu  II"  & Exercise 
Book. 

Biblical  History  403 ־ 
Gamoran ,M.G,,  "The  New 
Jewish  History"  Book  I, 
and  Activity  Book;  or 
Soloff,M.I.,  'Vhen  the 
Jewish  People  Was  Young" 
and  Workbook. 


Jewish  Life 

Schauss,  "The  Lifetime  of 
a Jew." 

Bible 

Bildersee,  Teacher's  Books 
for  "Story  of  Genesis"  arid 
"Out  of  the  House  of  Bondage 
"Isaac  and  Rebecca"  a movie 
in  color. 


new  items 


Bible  - 3Qm 

Bildersee,  "Story  of  Gene- 
sis"  and  "Out  of  the  House 
of  Bondage."  Also  Freehof, 

L.S.,  "Bible  Legend  Book" 
and  "Second  Bible  Legend 
Book"  (for  supplementary 
reading).  Orleans ,Ilo, 

"The  First  Rainbow"  (for 

supplementary  reading)  

~ * Aii  caps  indicate 
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Teacher’s  Material 


Current  Events 
As  above. 


Hebrew 

Schärfste in,  "The  Teaching 
of  Hebrew"  (in  Hebrew). 


Thursday 


Tuesday 


Sunda 


Singing  - lOm,  once 
a fortnight 

Current  Events 
"World  Over" 


Grade  VI  ־ Age  11 


Hebrew  - 6Qm 
Gajnoran  & Friedland 
"Gilenu  III"  & Exer- 
cise  Book. 

Also  Friedland,  "Sippurim 
Yofin." 


Hebrew  60 ־m 
Gamoran  fie  Friedland 
"Gilenu  III"  fie  Exer- 
cise  Book 


Hebrew  - 551מ 
Gamoran  fie  Friedland 
"Gilenu  III"  fie  Exercise 
Book. 


History 

Gamoran ,E . , "Methods  of 
Teaching  Jewish  History." 
Eisenberg,A. , "Teaching 
Jewish  History." 

Soloff,  Teacher’s  Book  for 
"How  the  Jewish  People  Grew 
Up." 

Jewish  Life 

Conovitz,  "SYLLABUS  FOR 
DOROTHY  fie  DAVID  EXPLORE 
JEWISH  LIFE."* 

Bible 

Eisenberg,  Teacher’s  Book  ־ 
for  "Into  the  Promised 
Land"  and  Zaretzki, 

Teacher's  Book  for  "In  the  Xand 
of  Kings  fie  Prophets." 

Honor , Leo  L . , "BOOK  OF 
KINGS  I ־ a Caamaentary."* 


Jewish  Life  - National  Com. 
3Cto 

Alofsin,  D.,"The  Stream 
of  Jewish  Life." 


Jewish  Life  - Local  Com. 
3Cm 

Conovitz,  "Dorothy  and 
David  Explore  Jewish 
Life." 


History  - kCin 
Gamoran,  M.G.  "THE  NEW 
JEWISH  HISTORY"  BOOK  TWO* 
and  ACTIYITY  BOOK. 

Soloff,  "How  the  Jewish 
People  Grew  Up"  and  Work- 
book. 

Levinger ,E .E , , "They 
Fought  for  Freedom"  (for 
supplementary  reading). 


Bible  - 30® 

Schwarz, J. D. , "Into  the 
Promised  Land"  and  "In  the 
Land  of  Kings  and  Prophets" 
and  Workbooks  for  same. 

•K■ 

All  caps  indicate  new  items 


4 


4 
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Sunday 

Tuesday 

Thvnrsday 

Teacher’s  Materials 

Singing  ־ ICta,  as  above. 

Current  Events  - 3Cin  once 

a fort-  : 
night 

"World  Over," 

Curriculum  of  the  Confirmation  Department 

Grade  VII  - 

a^e  12 

Hebrew  6 ־c!m 

Gamoran  & Friedland, 
"Gilenu  III"  and  Exer- 
cise  Book. 

Hebrew  - 6Cö1 

Gamoran  & Friedland, 
"Gilenu  III"  and 

Exercise  Book. 

Hebrew  - 6Qm 

Gamoran  & Friedland, 
"Gilenu  III"  and 

Exercise  Book. 

Hebrew 

As  above. 

History  - 6c*n 

Soloff,  "How  the  Jewish 
People  Lives  Today"  and 
Workbook  for  same. 

Grand ,S.,  "The  Jews 

Settle  in  New  Amsterdam 
־•  Picture  Book"  (for 
supplementary  reading  ). 

Bible  - 3Cto 

Gamoran , M.G. , "Voice 
of  the  Prophets," 

Landman,  "Stories  from 
the  Prophets"  (for  sup- 
plementary  reading). 

1 

1 

1 

American  Jews  - 3Cin 
Alofsin,  D.,  "America’s 
Triumph," 

Bible 

Comins,  "Teaching  the 
Prophets"  and  "The  Jewish 
Prophets . " 

Moore , "Literature  of 
the  Old  Testament." 

Grand , S . , "Book  of  Books " 

- a filmstrip. 

Singing  - 15m 

Current  Events  30 ־tn  once 

a fort- 
night 

"JEWISH  CURRENT  EVENTS"* 

1 

1 

j 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

History 

Soloff,  Teacher’s  Book 
for  "How  the  Jewish 

People  Lives  Today," 

Cvirrent  Events 

As  above. 

Grade  VIII-  Age  13 

Hebrew  - 55m 

Gamoran  & Friedland, 
"Torah -Li"  and  Exer- 
cise  Book. 

Hebrew  - 60m 

Gamoran  & Friedland, 
"Torah -Li"  and  Exer- 
cise  Book. 

Hebrew  - 6Cto 

Gamoran  & Friedland, 

"To rah -Li"  and  Exer-  * 
cise  Book.  J 

Hebrew 

As  above. 

All  caps  indicate  new  items. 

Teacher  י s Mater  ials 


E is enter g.  Teacher's  Book 
for  'Vith  Singer  & Sage." 
MargoLis , "Hebrew  Scr ip- 
tures  in  the  Making." 
Bettan,!.,  "The  Five 
Scrolls ." 

Freehof , "The  Book  of 
Psalms,"  and  "Preface  to 
Scripture." 

Boxer , Herman  , ’*Reverence 
from  the  Book  of  Psalms" 

- a movie. 

Literature 

Eisenberg,  Teacher's  Book 
for  "Jewish  Literature 
Since  the  Bible"  Book  I. 

The  Prayerbook 
Freehof,  "The  Small 
Sanctuary." 

Current  Events 
As  above. 


Thursda 


Tue s da 


Sun  da 


Bible  - 35נם 
Gamoran,M.G. , "With 
Singer  and  Sage"  and 
Workbook  for  same  by 
Eisenberg. 

Jewish  Ethics  - 3Cta 
Freehof,  L.S.,  "THE 
RIGHT  WAY."* 

Singing  151 ־n 

Current  Events  - once 

a 

month 

"JEWISH  CURRENT  EVENTS."* 


ge  14 

Hebrew  ~ 6c!m  Hebrew 

Union  Prayerbook.  As  above,  and  Freehof, 

Literature  3 ־Cm  Sanctuary^,?’, 

Feuer  & Eisenberg, "Jewish  History  - Klapper,  "The 


Literature  Since  the  Teaching  of  History."  Tryon, 

Bible"  Book  II ,and  Work-  "The  Teaching  of  History  in 
book  for  same  by  E'isenberg,  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 

-י •א Johnson,  **The  Teaching  of 

All  caps  Indicate  new  items.  History. " 


Grade  IX  - A! 

Hebrew  6 ־Cta 
Unicai  Prayerbook. 

History  - 3C0J 
Golub  & Green, "A  Short 
History  of  the  Jews." 
Levinger  ,E  .E  , "They 
Fought  for  Freedjam"(for 
supplementary  reading). 


Hebrew  - 6Cto 
Union  Prayerbook. 

American  Jewish  His- 
tory  6 ־Cta 

Levinger,  "A  History  of 
the  Jews  in  the  U.S." 
and  Workbook  for  same  by 
Edidin.  "Judah  Toinro; 
Fylend  of  Man"  a filmstrip 


\ 
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Teacher  's  Materials 

Roth,  "A  Bird's-Eye  View 
of  Jewish  History." 

Sachar,  "Factors  in 
Modern  History." 

American  Jewish  History 
Fineberg,  "Project  in 
American  Jewish  History." 
Kor  n ,B . , "Judah  Tour o : 
Friend  of  Man"  a film- 
strip,  and  Recorded 
Narration  for  same. 

Literature 
Teacher's  Book,  for 
"Jewish  Literature"  II. 

Singing 
Union  Hymnal 

Cooper smith,  "Songs  We  Sing 

Current  Events 
As  above . 


Hebrew 
As  above . 


Thursday 


Tuesday 


Sunday 


Hebrew  - 6Qd 
Union  Prayer book. 


Hebrew  - 6Qm 
Union  Prayerbook. 


Singing  - 15m 


C\1rrent  Events  - 3Cta 

once  a 
month 

"JEWISH  CURRENT  EVENTS."* 


Hebrew  - 6Cto 
Union  Prayerbook. 


Reform  Judaism 
Schwart2anan,  ״REFORM 
JUDAISM  IN  THE  MAKING."* 
(printed  edition) 

Phi lips on, "The  Reform 
Movement  in  Judaism" 

(out  of  print). 


Jewish  Religion  - 3Cta 
Cohon ,S . , ״Judaism  - 
A Way  of  Life." 

(Edidin ,B. ,"Project 
about  Religious  Ideas  and 
customs, "for  the 
teacher  ^ . 


Jewish  Religion  - 3Qm 
Gittelsohn,  "LITTLE  LOWER 
THAN  THE  ANGELS  "and  WORK- 
BOOK*  for  same  (printed 
editions).  Hennig,  "Con- 
firmation  Workbook"and  Enelow, 
"Faith  of  Israel." 


Reform  Judaism  - 60m 
Schwartzman,  "REFORM 
JUDAISM  IN  ף?HS  MAKING."* 
(printed  edition) 


All  caps  indicate  new  items. 


X• 


Jewish  Religion 
Cohon,  "Judaism  - A Way 
of  Life." 


Current  Events 
As  above. 


Grade  XI  ־ Age  16 


Hebrew 
As  above. 


Jewish  Problems 
Teacher's  Book  in  prepara- 
tion. 

Bible 

Bewer,  "The  Literature  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  Its  Histori- 
cal  Develoianent." 

Margolis,  "Hebrew  Scripture 
in  the  Making." 


Hebrew  - 60m 
Selections  from  Exodus, 
Text:  Schärfste in, 
"Chumosh  L '־  msshchilim . " 

Our  Bible  - 3Cta 
Freehof,  "Preface  to 
Scripture." 


Hebrew  - 6Cta 
Selections  from  Exodus. 
Text:  Scharf stein, 
"Chumosh  L 'mashchilim . " 

Jewish  Holidays  - 3Cto 
Schauss,  "Hie  Jewish 
Festivals ," 


Current  Events בם 30 ־ 

once  a 

fort- 

night 

"JEWISH  CURRENT  EVENTS."* 


Hebrew  - 6Qm 
Selections  from  Exodus, 
Text:  Schärfste in, 
"Chumosh  L'maschilim." 

Jewish  Problems  - 6Cto 
Gittelsohn,  "Modern 
Jewish  Problems"  and 
Workbook  for  same. 


t 


m * 

Sunday 

Tuesday 

Thursday 

13 ־  - 

Teacher  י s Mater ials 

Grade  XI  (cont’d) 

Cronbach,  A., "The  Bible 

and  Our  Social  Outlook." 

Freehof ,S.B. , "The  Book 
of  Psalms."  Bettan,  I., 

"The  Five  Scrolls," 

Singing  - 151n 

Current  Events  - 3C01 

once  a 
fortnight 

"JEWISH  CI3RHENT  EVENTS. 

i 

i 

1 

1 

i 

Singing 

Union  Hymnal 

Cooper smith,  "Songs  We  Sing," 

Current  Events 

As  above. 

Grade  XII  - 

Age  17 

Hebrew  - 6Qm. 

Selections  from  Levi- 
ticus  and  Deuteronomy. 

Hebrew  - 6Qm 

Selections  from  Levi- 
ticus  and  Deuteronomy. 

Hebrew  - 6Cta 

Selections  from  Leviticus 
and  Deuteronomy. 

Hebrew 

As  above. 

Bible  as  Literature  - 6Qm  ן 
Freehof,  "Preface  to  * 

Scripture." 

Jewish  Contribution  to 
Civilization  - 30פ 

Roth,  "The  Jewish  Con- 
trihut ion  to  Civilization 

1 

j 

Jewish  Life  - 3Qtfl 

Schauss , "The  Lifetime 
of  a Jew," 

וז 

•1 

Bible  as  Literature 

Bewer,  "The  Literature 
of  the  Old  Testament  in 

Its  Historical  Development." 

Margolis ,"Hebrew  Scripture 
in  the  Making."  Cronbach, 

"The  Bible  and  Our  Social 

Outlook,"  Freehof,  "The  Book 
of  Psalms."  Bettan,  "The 

Five  Scrolls," 

Singing  - 15m 

Cxurrent  Events  - 30m  once 
a fortnight 

Singing 

Union  Hymnal 

Cooper smith, "Songs  We  Sing," 

Current  Events 

As  above. 

"JEWISH  CDREENT  EVENTS."* 

1 * 

1 All  caps  indicate  new  items . 
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NOTES  TO  THE  CURRICULUM 

The  above  course  of  study  still  omits  certain  subjects  for  which  we  have  not 
time  even  in  a three-day-a-week  school.  For  example;  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  a course  in  Reading  Judaica,  utilizing  such  techniques  as  were  used  by  Rabbi 
Green  in  his  "Modern  Jewish  History  Taught  through  Fiction"  and  involving  the 
reading  of  some  of  the  recent  books  that  may  be  of  interest  to  young  people  of 
sixteen  and  over. 

י The  basic  idea  underlying  this  course  of  study  is  that  our  children  may,  if 

they  pursue  the  three-day-a-week  ooעוrse,  feel  that  they  have  achieved  a fair  know- 
ledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  that  they  have  been  successful  in  getting  certain 
basic  concepts  of  Jewish  history,  literature,  holidays,  and  customs. 

Teachers  will  note  that  in  this  plan  we  are  giving  great  emphasis  to  present- 
day  Jewish  life  in  the  earlier  grades , which  is  where  the  children  can  more  readily 
follow  such  activities  as  customs  and  ceremonies,  the  holidays,  hero  stories,  and 
current  events . 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  suggested  that  we  think  of  a Friday- 
Saturday -Sun  day  school  so  as  to  be  able  to  utilize  the  Hebrew  teachers  who  teach 
in  the  middle  of  the  week  in  the  daily  Hebrew  Schools . 

Another,  suggestion  is  that  in  Grades  2,  3}  and  4 we  increase  the  session  on 
Sunday  to  three  hours  instead  of  the  present  two  or  two -and -a -half  hours.  This 
would  make  the  learning  of  Hebrew  reading  more  readily  achievable. 

Finally  it  is  understood  that  this  course  of  study  will  be  carefully  gone  over 
periodically  by  a standing  committee  of  the  Commission  on  Jewish  Education.  Fur- 
thermore,  some  subjects  such  as  Comparative  Religion,  the  Relation  between  Democracy 
and  Judaism,  special  courses  on  Jewish  Ideals  and  Attitudes  will  become  available 
as  some  of  the  writers  who  are  working  on  these  complete  their  work. 

1.  We  should  like  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  new  materials  that  will 

be  available  for  the  coming  year. 

A.  "Bible  Stories  for  Little  Children"  by  Betty  R.  Hollender.  This  is  a 
Bible  story  book,  in  primer  style,  Intended  for  children  who  have  not 
yet  learned,  or  are  just  beginning,  to  read.  It  contains  selected  Bible 
stories  told  in  simple  language  so  that  mothers  may  read  them  to  very 
young  children.  The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  color  by 
William  Steinel. 

B.  "Sing  for  Fun"  a collection  of  original  songs  for  the  primary  grades  of 
the  Jewish  Religious  School  by  Ray  M.  Cook.  This  collection  of  26  songs 

♦ (words  and  music)  for  the  primary  grades  is  an  e:q)er !mental  edition  pre- 

pared  at  the  suggestion  of  educators  who  attended  the  Eastern  Seaboard 
Conference  of  Principals  of  Reform  Religious  Schools  in  December,  195^• 

With  the  exception  of  two  songs,  all  the  selections  represent  original 
compositions  by  Ray  M.  Cook. 

C.  "Once  Upon  a Lifetime"  by  Sylvan  D.  Schwartzman.  A lively  children’s 
book  describing  the  tour  of  two  children  through  a Jewish  lifetime. 

Events  such  as  naming  a baby,  entering  religious  school.  Bar  Mitzvah, 
Confirmation,  marriage  and  others  are  described. 


I 

1 

D. 

"The  New  Jewish  History,  Book  II"  by  Mamie  G#  Gamoran.  This  book  is  in- 
tended  for  children  in  the  sixth  grade  and  empliasizes  what  is  dramatic 
and  interesting  in  the  story  of  the  Jew  from  the  days  of  the  Maccabees 
to  the  discovery  of  America.  Special  attention  is  given  to  spiritual 
and  cultural  achievements , 

E. 

"Pupil's  Activity  Book"  by  Mamie  G,  Gamoran.  This  activity  book^for 

The  New  Jewish  History,  Book  II,  provides  fun  for  children  and  offers 
many  concrete  suggestions  for  pupils  and  teachers.  Illustrated, 

■% 

F. 

"Little  Lower  than  the  Angels"  by  Rabbi  Roland  B.  Gittelsohn.  An  inter- 
esting  book  on  religion  in  general  and  Judaism  in  particular,  discussing 
the  problems  of  life  with  high  school  boys  and  girls.  Presented  so  as 
to  stimulate  thought  and  arouse  discussion.  Some  of  the  chapter  titles 
are:  God  and  You,  Why  Pray?  When  Life  Is  Sad,  What  Happens  When  We  Die? 
and  others.  Ages  15  and  over. 

G. 

"Pupil's  Workbook"  for  "Little  Lower  than  the  Angels"  by  Rabbi  Roland  B. 
Gittelsohn,  revised  edition.  An  interesting  Workbook  in  which  the  various 
problems  of  Judaism  as  a religion  are  so  presented  as  to  stimulate  thought 
and  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  students.  An  accompanying  volume  to 
the  text.  Little  Lower  than  the  Angels. 

H, 

"Reform  Judaism  in  the  Making"  by  Rabbi  Sylvan  D.  Schwartzman.  This  book 
presents  the  story  of  Reform  Judaism  for  adults.  After  a brief  intro- 
duction  on  Reform  and  the  Jewish  future,  the  author  traces  the  rise  of 
Liberalism  in  Europe,  its  effect  on  Jewish  life,  its  growth  in  America, 
bringing  the  story  up  to  our  own  day.  The  principles  and  practices  of 

Reform  Judaism  as  well  as  the  institutions  and  achievements  of  the 

Movement,  are  fully  described. 

May  also  be  used  in  upper  high  school  classes. 

I. 

"The  Right  Way,"  Ethics  for  Youth  by  Lillian  S.  Freehof.  A highly 
original  approach  to  the  teaching  of  ethics,  using  selections  from  the 

Ethics  of  the  Fathers.  Each  chapter  includes  an  original  story,  ethical 
discussion  for  the  class,  activities,  and  additional  reading. 

J. 

"Book  of  Kings  I,  a Commentary"  by  Dr.  Leo  L.  Honor,  This  is  the  third 
in  our  series  of  popular  Bible  Commentaries  for  laymen,  rabbis,  and  col- 
leges  of  Jewish  study.  In  addition  to  the  Commentary,  the  author  has 
included  historic  and  archeologic  findings  which  make  this  book  ex- 
tremely  helpful  to  readers  in  religious  schools  and  in  adult  institutes. 

K. 

"The  Carrot  Candle"  by  Lillian  S.  Freehof.  This  story  about  the  rabbit 
who  loved  carrots  and  thought  that  the  orange  candles  would  serve  the 
purpose,  will  delight  little  children  not  only  on  Chanuko.  Beautifully 
illustrated  by  Hal  Just. 

i 

L. 

"Esther  Becomes  a Queen"  by  Sara  B.  Kümmel.  A new  picture  book  for 
little  children.  This  will  make  excellent  reading  to  any  in  the  5-0 
year  group.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  in  color  by  Hal  Just. 

Plays 

M. 

"Alice  in  Chanuko  Land"  by  Beatrice  G.  Haniford.  A humorous  Chanuko  play. 

N.  "What's  Chanuko  without  a Play?"  by  Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Norman  Goldburg,  A 
play  about  a play,  or  anyway  about  a class  that  didn’t  want  a play. 

O.  "Pinafore  Gone  Pui'imdig"  by  Adeline  R,  Rosewater.  A charming  play  which 
will  give  a great  deal  of  enjoyment  both  to  performers  and  audience.  The 
songs  are  Purim  parodies  based  on  the  popular  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
"Pinafore . " 

P.  "The  Sounds  Prolong"  by  Ray  M.  Cook.  A Cantata  about  Jewish  ideals  in 
America,  dramatized  through  sounds  of  the  Hammer  (of  Justice),  the  Bell 
(of  Freedom),  and  Song  (of  Brotherhood).  Music  notes  for  original  set- 
tings  of  "I  Pledge  Allegiance,"  "Proclaim  Liberty,"  and  others.  Excellent 
for  Passover,  closing  exercises,  Chanuko,  Brotherhood  Week,  Intermediate 
grades,  high  school,  or  youth  groups. 

Audio-Visual  Aids 

Q.  "Audio-Visual  Education  in  the  Jewish  Religious  School"  compiled  by 
Samuel  Grand,  This  manual  is  intended  as  a guide  to  principals  and 
teachers  who  are  developing  an  audio-visual  aids  program  in  their  re- 
ligious  schools.  It  includes  a general  section  on  setting  up  an  audio- 
visual  aids  program  plus  specific  suggestions  for  the  classroom  teacher 
on  the  use  of  filmstrips,  slides,  records,  the  flannelboard,  opaque  pro- 
Jector,  tape  recorder,  etc.  These  articles  appeared  in  various  issues 
of  The  Jewish  Teacher. 

R.  "Dr.  Leo  Baeck;  Man  of  Faith"  written  by  Dr,  Friedrich  S.  Brodnitz. 

This  filmstrip  portrays  the  unflagging  courage  and  the  abiding  faith  of 
one  of  the  greatest  Jewish  religious  leaders  of  our  age.  Starting  with 
his  student  days,  it  traces  the  story  of  his  life  and  service  in  peace 
and  in  war,  in  freedom  and  in  concentration  camp,  in  Germany  and  in  other 
countries.  It  describes  his  great  achievements  as  rabbi,  teacher,  communal 
leader,  philosopher,  writer  and,  above  all,  as  an  example  of  spiritual 
defiance  of  Nazism.  Intended  for  the  Junior  high  school  level  and  up, 

S.  Recorded  Narration  for  "Dr.  Leo  Baeck:  Man  of  Faith",  A 33  i/3  rpm 
(long-play)  non -breakable  record  of  the  narration  to  the  filmstrip, 

T.  "A  Songstrip  for  Chanuko"  produced  by  Samuel  Grand,  This  filmstrip  con- 
tains  the  words  for  the  Chanuko  blessings  as  well  as  the  traditional 
hymns  and  many  folk  songs  associated  with  this  holiday,  Hebrew  songs 
appear  in  Hebrew  letters,  in  transliteration  and,  in  some  cases,  in 
translation.  Teachers  may  use  this  filmstrip  in  the  classroom  and  in 
the  assembly  in  place  of  song  sheets,  which  are  cumbersome  and  dis- 
tracting.  Black  and  white,  two  Teacher's  Guides. 

U.  Seven  Additional  Prayers  on  Flannelized  Paper,  includes  blessings  for 
Sabbath,  Holiday  and  Chanuko  lights, 

V.  Folding  Flannelboard  (portable),  new,  sturdy  but  light-weight  portable 
flannelboard  with  handle.  May  be  used  on  top  of  table  or  desk.  Folded 
19”  X 26",  open  26"  x 38". 
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Special  Notes  for  your  Attention 


A,  The  course  of  study  assumes  that  as  far  as  possible  those  subjects  of  in- 
struction,  which  lend  themselves  to  concrete  presentation  by  the  teacher 
and  to  activity  on  the  part  of  the  children  will  be  introduced  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  school Those  which  tend  to  be  abstract  will  be  rel- 
egated  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  Jewish  religious  school.  For  this 
reason,  the  center  of  gravity  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  first  three 
grades  is  on  the  holidays,  on  the  customs  and  ceremonies  connected  with 
them,  and  on  the  activities  centering  around  these. 

B.  All  teachers  should  subscribe  to  THE  JEWISH  TEACHER,  a quarterly  publica- 
tion.  .(Subscription  is  $1,50  a year,  $1.75  in  Canada,  and  $2,00  in  other 
foreign  countries,  payable  in  advance.) 

C,  Suggestions  for  extra-curricular  reading  are  also  available  and  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Educational  Director  of  the  Commission  on  Jewish 
Education.  A catalog  of  publications  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations  is  Issued  every  year  and  every  school  should  have  a copy  of 
same  on  file. 

D.  Our  Youth  Department  stands  ready  to  offer  helpful  suggestions  for  club 
leaders  and  officers  on  club  programs  and  on  other  problems  of  interest 
to  young  people  connected  with  our  temples, 

E,  Rabbis  and  teachers  are  requested  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  as  new  books  for  pupils  and  new  aids  for 
teachers  are  being  made  available  continuously, 

F.  Questions  on  adjusting  this  curriculum  should  be  addressed  to  Dr,  Emanuel 
Gamoran,  Director־of  Education,  838  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N,  Y,, 
Commission  on  Jewish  Education. 


SPECIAL  NOTE 


Kindly  note  that  many  of  our  textbooks  have  workbooks , and  that  the 
Hebrew  texts  usually  have  exercise  books,  accompanying  them.  It  is  a serious 
mistake'  to  use  the  text  without  the  activity  book,  workbook,  or  exercise  book. 
Such  a practice  usually  detracts  from  learning  and  often  hampers  the  student 
in  his  work.  Please  carry  out  the  program  as  planned  by  the  authors  of  the 
textbooks  and  you  will  get  good  teaching  results. 


December  4,  2004 


Hello  - 

I just  wanted  to  say  thanks  again  to  all  of  you  for  coming  to  the  meeting  last  Thursday, 
for  wanting  participate  in  the  sermon  project,  for  lending  your  time  and  voice  in  this 
undertaking. 

To  summarize  the  decisions  made  thus  far: 

* we  are  cataloguing  every  sermon  in  our  folders. 

On  a 4x6  index  card,  we  will  put  the 

* number  of  each  sermon  - please  number  all  the  sermons  in  your  folder 

* the  date  of  the  sermon 

* the  subject/topic 

* a few  thoughts/  impressions  or  prominent  passage  from  that  sermon  . 

When  we  have  read  a sermon  that  we  feel  is  most  proficient  or  relevant  and  should  be 
included  in  the  final  product,  we  will  make  a note  of  its  # and  topic  and  present  it  to  the 
other  group  members  when  we  meet  again  on  Thursday  January  20  at  5.45  at  the 
Temple. 

The  folders  were  assigned  as  follows: 

Paul  #1 
Mr  Fuss  #2 
Richard  #3 
Sheila  #4 
Barbara  #5 
Loni  #6 
Erika  #7 
Eva  #8 
Ellinor  #9 
Victor  #10 
Sharon  #11 

Thanks  again  for  all  your  help. 

Wishing  you  and  yours  a very  happy  Hanukkah,  and  a happy  and  healthy  2005.  Looking 
forward  to  seeing  you  January  20th 

-Sharon 
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V/Hrt.T  THE  KkS  brought  to  aI^IERIGa. 


Ivß-C 


</  "What  the  Jew  has  hDiitributed  to  ^unerica,  this  is  the  topic  of  our  sh 
abort  discussion.  My  friend,  Rabbi  Sternberger,  has  taken  the  reverse 

y 

f 

of  this  question  and  has  surely  given  us  a meaningful  and  significant 
message.  I approach  this  my  assignment  with  fear  and  trepidation  for 
the  subject  of  the  sermon  is  a most  difficult  one,  Chauvenism,  national 
pride  and  subjectivity  are  all  dangers  strewn  in  the  path  I am  about  to 
travel;  how  can  one  be  truly  objective  on  a matter  which  deals  with  ones 
love  for  the  people  of ״ ־merica,  my  adopted  haaeland,  and  with  the  religion 
of  Israel,  /vhich  is  my  pride  and  joy,  my  life  and  dream,  Vi/hat  have  we, 
haunted  and  hunted,  ridiculed  and  scorned  over  the  ages,  brogght  to  the 
infant  land  of  liberty  and  justice;  /;hat  have  /;e  added  to  its  glory,  to 
its  permanence  and,  most  important,  to  its  future.  Have  we  accumulated 
something  over  the  ages  v/hich  we  can  give  to  America  and  say.  Here  is  our 
gift  to  you,  love  it,  enjoy  it  and  make  use  of  it  for  by  its  usage  America 
will  grow  even  greater,  will  prosper  and  will  lead  the  world  to  peace. 

-״•s  Jews,  over  the  years,  we  have  brought  three  gifts  to  ■America, 
?irst,  we  have  conveyed  to  thäse  shores  a tear , My  ancestors  and  yours, 
those  who  lived  in  decades  just  passed  or  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries 
have  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  persecution  and  trial.  In  the  course  of 
the  three  major  immigration  waves-bephardic , central-european  and  east- 
ern-eur opean-many  tears  have  flowed  frcrn  the  eyes  of  those  mo  were  be- 
set  by  difficulty  and  hardship.  Forced  conversions,  political  reactions, 
Czarist  pogroms,  Hitlerian  atrocities:  these  are  the  major  forces  which 
have  swept  a multitude  of  Jews  from  their  native  homes  to  new  loyalties 
across  the  seas.  The  words  inscribed  on  the  Htatue  of  Liberty,  by  the 
Jewish  authoress  Emma  Hazarus , meant  for  all  newcomers,  are  even  more 
significant  when  seen  in  the  light  of  a predominantly  Jewish  immigration: 
”Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor”  and  ”send  these,  the  homeless^  tempest- 
tost  tome.”  Tired,  poor,  /tempest-tost:  how  aptly  she  described  the  Jew, 
no  matter  of  what  age  or  from  which  country  he  emerged.  Tired  of  life, 


V'  / 
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bowed  under  the  yoke  of  the  master,  poor  in  worldly  possessions  ^ue  to 
confiscations  by  the  enemy^  tempest-tost  due  to  the  uprooting  of  his  dig- 
nity,  his  way  of  life,  his  family  and  his  home. 

But  with  the  tear,  the  first  gift  brought  to  these  shores,  the  Jew 
learned  a great  deal  of  his  fellow  man  and  thus  was  able  to  bring  gift 
number  two:  understanding , He  now  knew  what  it  meant  to  be  oppressed,  he 
had  discovered  the  lot  of  being  part  of  a^  minority,  he  was  aware  of  the 
dangers  which  can  so  easily  beset  a le ss -dominant  group.  Now  he  realized 
what  it  means  not  to  be  persecuted  and  hunted  as  is  a criminal  because  of 
a crime  committed  against  society,  but  thrown  into  the  darkest  jail,  /d.th- 
out  solace  or  kindness  from  another  human  being,  fcr  the  simple  reason 
of  being  a Jew,  1’4>  be  a descendant  of  a line  which  boasts  of  David  and 
Solomon,  which  worships  the  message  of  an  Isaiah  or  *^eremiah,  which  has 
given  the  world  the  inspiration  of  the  ■t'salmist,  to  be  an  adherant  of  a 
faith  which  has  al^mys  clothed  man  with  dignity  and  pride,  with  love  and 
honesty,  with  vision  and  god-inspired  goals,  to  belong  to  this  group  of 
select  humanity  has  not  always  brought  respect  and  admiration  but  more 
often  death  by  fire,  gas,  starvation  and  the  bullet.  Is  ours,  then,  a 
heritage  of  which  we  should  be  proud?  Is  Judaism  a faith  of  which  we  can 
boast?  ־^s  the  value  of  these  ideals  something  we  can  bring  as  a gift 
to  -rt־merica?  Indeed,  the  answer  is  YEB , ^’or  ^זith  the  problems  which  have 
beset  us  in  the  past,  with  our  gifts  of  the  tear  and  understanding,  we 
h^ve  also  shown  the  world  another  side  of  our  lives.  The  words  of  the 
poem  say  that  we  are  *poor״  and  that  may  be  the  case  when  viewed  from  the 
purely  material  side  of  our  people  but  when  speaking  of  the  spirit,  we 
have  brought  only  riches:  gems  of  knowledge,  gleaming  love  and  sparkl- 
ing  devotion  to  an  ideal, 

And  joQ  this  brings  us  to  the  third  aift  which  we  have  brought  to  A- 
merica:  a dream.  It  was  the  prophet /ifefiiSGCSiah  who  said,  long  before  tliis 
land  was  discovered,  ׳*And  ^!iirair  men  shall  dream  dreams  an/i 
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men  shall  see  visions,”  God  knows,  those  wiio  came  over  in  densely  pack- 
ed  ships,  low  on  food,  clothing  tattered,  sick  in  body,  ddpressed  in 
spirit  never  gave  up  their  hopes  andjdreams  for  a better  arid  brighter  to- 
morrow.  Off  the  ships  they  came,  numbering  in  the  tens  of  thousands, 
crowding  the  decks  for  their  first  glimpse  of  the  longed-for  land,  breath- 
ing  the  air  of  progress,  distinction  and  future.  1-len,  women  and  chilÄ- 
ren,  fron  the  infant  to  the  sage,  from  the  unskilled  to  the  highly  spe- 
oialized,  fran  the  devout  to  the  agnostic,  they  all  came  off  the  gang- 
plank,  looked  ahead  and  squared  their  shoulders  for  the  days  to  come. 

Once  again  they  had  to  work,  and  work  hard,  meet  the  traditional  enmity 
which  every  greenhorn  encounters,  had  to  live  in  dark  and  crowded  quart- 
ers  but  with  a difference.  Now  no  man  had  to  justify  his  beliefs,  his 
dreams,  his  ^opes,  his  desires;  no  man  had  to  tremble  in  the  streets  e- 
verytime  an  officer  of  the  law  passed  by,  the /ÄtrigBEinÄ  of  these  blessed 
shores  were  empty  of  Jews,  as  Jews.  Can  you  picture  yourselves  in  the  pla® 
places  of  these  ancestors  of  ours,  can  you  understand  thair  pride  and 
love  of  fr^an,  can  you  imagine  the  tears  of  joy  which  now  rolled  down 
their  sorrow- creased  cheecks?  These  three,  then,  are  the  gifts  vdiich  we 
contributed  to  ^*mericai  the  tear,  the  understanding  and  the  dream. 

But  the  beauty  of  our  being  here  is  that  we  also  hqve  something  to 
feive.  Not  only  are  we  to  be  gratefjil  for  the  life  and  blood  sacrifice 
which  our  fathers  gave  to  this  young  republic  but  we  too  mu^li^make  our  con- 
tribution.  Let  us  not  only  be  grateful  in  wards,  let  us  show  our  apprecia- 
tion  with  action.  Let  us  not  merely  be  magnanimous  in  our  praise  but  let 
us  also  stir  ourselves  to  thanksgivi  g throu^  work,  •^ince  we  know  all 
too  well  what  it  is  to  cry  and  be  burdened  with  tragic  sorrow  we  must  make 
the  pledge  that  no  other  group  anywhere  shall  ever  be  burdened  in  such  a 
manner  again,  Christian,  Negro,  white  or  Jew:  all  men  are  to  live  togeth- 
er  in  unity,  Bince  your  fathers  and  mine  knew  the  problems  of  the  perse- 
cuted  let  us  make  certain  that  we  shall  never  participate  in  something  as 


vile  as  this  ourselves.  <^ui1t  by  political  association,  guilt  by  irre- 
sponsible  accusation,  guilt  by  subjective  evaluation  must  be  eradicated  not 
only  from  this  land  but  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  our  helping  hand. 


Who  are  tl.e  rar':od  nen  and  vonen  amonp  us  today?  V^lio  are  the  ul- 
tirn.ate  security  ris''c??  They  are  the  pe0’׳'le  v;ho  ?till  retaxn  and  ?till 
cherish  all  tl  eir  liuraan  attribi^.te?;  peonle  vjIio  are  trust in^:,  tender- 
he.  rt' d,  rc?׳־^on?ibe  , co-open  tive , curious,  i::tellif;ent , humerous, 
capehle  of  hu־.  L.n  sy: ג ־י י tuy  : nd  love.  People  vhe  read  v/idelj?  and  think 


critically,  v.'ho  are  not  afriad  to  exci.ari(  e o'ninicn?  with  those  they  | 
differ  fror,  who  trust  their  nei  hbors  and  are  mapnan1rn־.us  tu  uheir  j 
enemies,  who  believe  in  jPreedom.  for  others  as  well  as  for  tlienseiVi-rL  . . . 


\ as  long  as  such  people  exist .. .there  is  still  a prospect  of  recover- 
\ ing  fru'  tne  st  te  of  collective  paranoia,  of  pathological  suspicion 
\ and  isolaxa.  h׳  i"i  f ^ *■""C  0 which  our  country  has  so  sv/iftly  fallen. 

^ewis  !^umford,  in  his  very  fine  new  book  "In  the  harne  of  Sanity"  ob- 
rrrves . . . . (p.  158-9)^ 


sorrow,  having  gained  an  understanding,  can  we  not  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare  of  all  men;  we^Mio  are  grateful  this  Thanksgiving  Day,  can  we  not  act 
as  eternal  vigilantes  for  the  dafety  and  liberty  of  all  peoples  . 

^nd  lastly,  we  who  come  from  a people  of  visionaries,  should  we  not 
also  look  t o t he  future?  The  Islamist  said,  I lift  up  mine  eyes  tinto  the 
mountain  whence  comet h my  help;  we  too  look  to  the  horizon  where  sky  meets 
earth,  where  *Tod  and  lian  work  together  in  a spirit  of  dedication  and  de- 
votion  for  a brighter  tomorrow.  Llan  has  always  been  viewed  as  a partner 
in  the  process  of  creation;  he  develops  the  potentials  v\hich  *Tod  has  im- 


,.  AS  such,  it  is  the  task  of 
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planted  within  him  at  the 
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all  people  to  arouse  themselves  from  their  letl^argy  so  that  mankind  might 
profit  by  a better  standard  of  living,  by  the  light  of  truth  which  will 
illumine  even  the  darkest  corners  of  t)4ür  society,  '»Ve  do  not  that 


׳^ץ 

man  should  change  the  world,  but/\ij1  your  own  s;j1all  sphere  of  influence  you 
can  do  a great  deal  for  others  if  this  work  is  done  vvillingly,  lovingly, 
and  without  thought  of  reward,  self-glorification  or  public  recognition. 

In  this  way  will  you,  sans  and  daughters  of  immigrants,  be  serving  the  in- 
habitants  of  a land  which  has  given  your  ancestors,  yourselves,  life,  li- 
berty  ^ף)ת  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Perhaps  you  know  the 
story  of  the  father  who  came  home  tired  and  wcrn  from  a hard  day  at  work 
and  was  pestered  by  his  small  son  in  order  that  the  two  of  them  could  play 
a game.  The  father,  intending  to  get  seme  rest  for  the  mxt  hour,  told 
his  boy  to  wcxrk  on  his  nev/  jig-saw  puzzle,  v/nich  asked  for  the  forming  of 
a replica  of  the  globe.  The  son  heeded  the  advice  of  thelfather  but  was 
back  again  in  ten  short  minutes.  The  fathe2|tvas  astounded  when  his  son 
told  him  that  he  had  fiinished  the  puzzle  already  but  he  became  much  sub- 
dued  when  hd  heard  the  reason,  ׳'You  see׳*,  said  the  little  boy,  with  all‘ 
the  innoc^ence  of  his  years,  ״you  told  me  to  fit  together  the  picture  of 
the  world;  well,  on  the  other  side  of  the  puzzle  was  the  picture  of  a man, 
I easily  fit  the  man  into  one  piece  and  then  the  picture  of  the  world  just 
naturally  fell  into  place.”  Is  not  this  the  truth,  is  it  not  the  solutiuh 
for  the  ills  of  the  human  race? 


On  our  day  of  thanksgiving,  what  have  we  Jews  brought  to  ^imerica.  ’We 
have  brought  the  tear  of  sorrow  and  m resolve  that  men  shall  not  weep  a- 
gain  except  for  joy;  we  have  brought  with  us  an  understanding  of  what  is 
meant  by  being  a minority  group  and  we  pledge  that  no  others  shall  ever 
be  degraded  or/(mad0  to  lose  their  sense  of  dignifey;  we  have  brought  to 
these  shores  a dream,  a vision  and  a hope  which  is  so  glorious  that  300 
years  have  not  been  enough  to  fulfill  it.  But  with  the  aid  of  our  deep 
religious  faith  we  continue  to  scan  the  horizon  for  we  shall  be  instrument- 
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al  in  creating  a better  anchors  whole 3 oaie  society  in  ’»flhich  to  live, 
tiay  the  Lard  grant  us  the  power,  the  courage  and  the  continued  light 
of  freedom  so  that  we  shall  never  desist  from  our  task;  so  that  one  day 
our  children  and  our  children’s  children  shall  join  hands  v/ith  the  youth 
of  the  world  and  ,S3:  in  chorus,  they  will  say,  ^ ^ 

j ״Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  ^ 

to  dwell  together  in  unity.* 

'*men. 
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It  has  certainly  been  a month  of  extensive  temple-going  and  in  the 


\ 
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past  few  weeks  our  Sanctuary  and  Auditorium  have  been  filled  to  over- 
flowing.  The  high  holydays  are  always  the  time  when  our  people  come  back 
to  their  religion  and  its  institutions  so  that  they  may  inhale  some  of 

o^jL.  . 

its  atmosphere  and  sense  beauty  of  their  faith.  As  such!  we  must^note 
that  our  attendance  has  declined  somewhat  for  Be*rwe  are  back  on  the  so- 
called  **regular"  schedule  of  temple  services  and  activitios.  But  there 
is  another  difference.  Perhaps  you  can  feel  it,  perhaps  you  will  be  able 
to  sense  it  for  our  entire  attitude  has  undergone  a change  from  the  time 
we  met  here  last.  Blaring  the  past  few  weeks  we  were  solgmn^meditative , 
apologetic  in  our  attitudes  but  now  all  this  has  been -e3b«^e־d.  ffiur  Sab- 
bath  prayers  speak  of  joy,  of  happiness  and  the  emphasis  on  soul  search- 

ing  and  introspection  ha^^nished.  The  white  robes  which  we  wore  have 

i 

been  laid  aside  for  another  year,  the  white  covers  of  the  Torahs  have 
been  placed  into  safe-keeping  and  our  scrolls  are  now  adorned  with  happier 
shades  and  less  gloomy  tones.  The  music  seems  more  alive,  a burden  has 
been  lifted  off  our  should^s  and  the  effects  of  the  fasting  have  worn 
off.  In  fact,  we  have  changed  to  the  extent  that,  in  keeping  with  trad- 
ition,  we^^are-Ä^ttt  to  erect  the  Succoh  for  the  appr^oching  holiday. 
Preparations  are  already '»wt,  committees  have  been  organized,  the  child- 
ren  in  our  school  have  been  alerted,  goods  collected  and  the 

actual  buildi ng^^^t he  booth  will  commence  with  the  close  of  the  Sabbath. 
You  can  see  that  we  have  truly  turned  from  sadness  and  soleimiity  to  joy 
and  happiness  for  the  approaching  holiday  of  Succoth  is  one  of  feasting, 
singing  and  one  gensrally  dedicated  to  a happier  fr^e  of  mind. 

But  I have  always  found  it  very  interesting  and  illuminating  that 
next  Sabbath,  the  Shabbos  during  the  Succoth  festival,  a time  of  rejoio- 
ing  and  gladness,  we  would  turn  to  one  of  the  most  pessimistic,  fatalist- 
ic  and  epicurean  portions  of  our  for  the  Haftorah  reading.  On 

Succoth  Choi  HaMoed  wo  turn  to  the  traditional  reading  of  the  Haftorah^, 
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V It  has  certainly  been  a month  of  extensive  temple-going  and  in  the 
past  few  weeks  our  Sanctuary  and  Auditorium  have  been  filled  to  over- 
flowing,  ^^he  high  holydays  are  always  the  time  when  our  people  come  back 
to  their  religion  and  its  institutions  so  that  they  may  inhale 
its  atmosphere  and  sense  beauty  of  their  faith.  As  such,  we  must^note 
that  our  attendance  has  declined  somewhat  for  se«r״e  are  back  on  the  so- 
called  *regular"  schedule  of  temple  services  and  activities.  But  there 
is  another  difference.  Perhaps  you  can  feel  it.  perhaps  you  will  be  able 
to  sense  it  for  our  entire  attitude  has  undergone  a change  from  the  time 
we  met  here  last.  During  the  past  few  weeks  we  were  sol^^.  meditative, 
apologetic  in  our  attitudes  but  now  all  this  has  been Bur  Sab- 
bath  prayers  speak  of  joy,  of  happiness  and  the  emphasis  on  soul  search-  ■ 
ing  and  introspection  haif^nished.  The  white  robes  which  we  wore  have 
been  laid  aside  for  another  year,  the  white  covers  of  the  Torahs  have 
been  placed  into  safe-keeping  and  our  scrolls  are  now  adorned  with  happier 
shades  and  less  gloomy  tones.  The  music  seems  more  alive,  a burden  has 
been  lifted  off  our  should^s  and  the  effects  of  the  fasting  have  worn 
off.  In  fact,  we  have  changed  to  the  extent  that,  in  keeping  with  trad- 
Ition,  we^ax»^^^  to  erect  the  Suoooh  for  the  appr^oching  holiday. 
Preparations  are  already 4^Jt,  committees  have  been  organized,  the  child- 


Preparations  are  already 4^c*,  committees  have  been  organized,  the  child- 
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ren  in  our  school. have  been  alerted,  goods  ha3Eft=Js»H  collected  and  the 
actual  build! ng/i^^t he  booth  will  commence  with  the  close  of  the  Sabbath. 
You  can  see  that  we  have  truly  turned  from  sadness  and  solemnity  to  joy 
and  happiness  for  the  approaching  holiday  of  Succoth  is  one  of  feasting, 
singing  and  one  geasrally  dedicated  to  a happier  fr^e  of  mind, 

But  I have  always  found  it  vary  interesting  and  illuminating  that 
next  Sabbath,  the  Shabbos  during  the  Succoth  festival,  a time  of  rejoio- 
ing  and  gladness,  we  would  turn  to  one  of  the  most  pessimistic,  fatalist- 
ic  and  epicurean  portions  of  our  for  the  Haftorah  reading.  On 

Succoth  Choi  HaMoed  wo  turn  to  the  traditional  reading  of  the  Haftorah;)^, 
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the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  sayings  of  the  i'reaoher.  Th^  small  gem 
is  known  as  one  of  the  five  scrolls  and  each  of  th  scrolls  is  road 
and  studied  d>n  a particular  holiday.  Now,  with  some  of  these  books  you 
are  all  very  familiar  feut  of  the  others  our  people  know  very  little.  For 
instance,  every  Jew  knows  that  we  read  from  the  book  of  Esther  on  Pur- 
im,  that  the  children  recite  from  the  book  of  Ruth  on  the  occassion  of 
their  confirmation  on  Shevuoth,  On  the  Saturday  which  falls  during  the 
holiday  of  Pesach  we  read  from  the  scroll  known  as  the  Song  of  ^ongs  and 
traditional  Jewry,  lamenting  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Temple,  reads 
the  book  of  Lamentations  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  Hebrew  month  of  Av,  ^he 
fifth  scroll,  known  as  Ecclesisastes  is  assigned  for  this  coming  Satur- 
day  and  in  every  *Synagogue  throughout  the  world  portions  of  this  small 
book  will  be  read.  These  are  the  five  scrolls  and  each  has  its  time  and 
place.  But  I am  always  fascinated  that  tradition  has  assigned  these 
^<6־^  Chapters  of  pure  pessimism  on  a holiday  which  is  so  full  of  life  and 
yearning  for  happiness  and  that  we  are 
the  time  of  the  high  holydays,  Bet  us 

The  scholars  believe  that  Koheleth  was  written  by  the  year  200  B,C.E, 
Because  it  speaks  of  the  brilliance  of  the  author *s  court,  because  it  re- 
caunts  his  studies  in  philosophy  andbecause  he  refers  to  himself  as  a 
king  the  whole  work  has  always  been  ascribed  to  king  Solomon,  as  he  has 
been  credited  with  other  literary  products.  Another  factcr^f  ofl  interest 
is  that  there  is  nothing  Jewish  about  any  of  the  writing.  As  in  the  M©- 
gilloh,  which  we  read  on  Purim,  where  the  ward  of  God  does  not  appear 
at  all,  so  hero  wo  find  no  reference  to  Jews  or  Judaism  and  the  accepted 
traditional  Hebrew  name  for  God  does  not  come  to  the  fore  at  any  time. 

It  is  a work  v\41ich  is  predominantly  Greek  in  its  philosophy  and,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  was  written  under  Hellenic  influence.  ■When  com- 
pared  to  such  books  as  were  written  by  the  prophets,  the  Psalmist  or  the 
Deuteronomist , we  can  readily  see  why  the  ancients  thought  of  Koheleth 


asked  to  read  from  it  so  near  to 
a.  (m,^  /’'c  • 
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as  tbs  work  of  a heathen,  a stoic  or,  worst  of  all,  one  who  adhered  to 
the  epicurean  philosophy  of  life•  This  brjimgs  us  to  the  last  observation 
wo  must  make  of  this  small  volume•  The  orientation,  the  ״welt -ans chau- 
ung",  tte  philosophy,  the  attitude  t^ards  love  and  ]life  is  pessimistic 
in  the  extreme  *A  sort  of  negativism  embraces  every  aspect  of  the  book, 
there  is  no  joy,  no  success,  no  progress,  and  a sarcasm  which  rips  to 
pieces  everything  which  we  hold  sacred  in  our  religious  beliefs•  It  is 
a collection  of  maxims,  illustrations  and  anecdotes  which  relate  to  the 
reader  that  pleasure  is  most  important  of  all,  that  injustice  will  al- 
ways  triumph  in  th€׳  world,  that  all  is  detlrmined  and  thus,  there  is 
‘‘nothing  new  under  the  sun"•  It  is  thj[s  type  tf  a book,  embracing  such 
a negative  philosophy,  which  the  ancients  incorporated  into  the  most 
holy  of  our  religious  works,  to  be  read  during  a holiday  of  joy  and  iiimio- 
diately  after  the  most  sacred  holyday  on  our  religious  calendar• 

On  the  surface,  this  seems  a complete  paradox;  one  whuld  think  that 
the  rabbi*  of  old  had  lost  their  reason.  Ordinarily  you  wouii  argue  that 
at  this  season  of  the  year  we  want  devotional  iiterature,  something  for 
the  spirit,  samefrhing  which  would  lift  us  to  heavenly  heights  and  bring 
us  peace  of  mind  and  serenity  of  the  spirit•  But  the  rabbis  were  fashion- 
ed  out  of  a mold  which  is  labelled  "geniusW;  they  were  much  wiser  than 
we•  In  discussing  this  book  they  explain  their  reasoning•  It  is  good 
for ח»ו ח  to  bdlievo , to  acknowledge,  to  have  faith,  to  live  by  Torah,  they 
exclaim,  but  it  is  not  good  far  man  to  do  this  blindly•  Cynicism,  is 
not  good  but  doubt  is  healthy  and  helpful;  questioning  is  needed  by  the 
most  devout  of  our  followers  for  only  then  wAll  we  be  a bid  to  underst^d, 
with  full  comprehension^  what  our  religion  has  to  offer•  Leo  Baeck,  a teach- 
er  of  mine  and  one  of  the  really  great,  internationally  renowned  men  in 
the  rabbinate,  once  said,  and  here  he  sums  up  the  philosophy  of  the  an- 
cients,  ״The  difference  between  other  religions  and  Judaism  is  simply  this: 
theirs  are  religions  of  answers  but  ours  is  a faith  which  thrives  on 


question״.־  A.,  t־ 1 ־״  t.e ־!־. י  insredlent  ־r  .udaisa.  On  .״X.- 
aaya  we  taX.  of  tne  seXf  a:^  an  unawervine  faith  but  tha^  is  aXao  a 

for  questioning.  d1״bts.  öebates  and  search.  his  ^0 

^ crants  us  knowledge  and  under 

ing,  this  mates  ns  aware  of  our  faith,  it  grants 

standing.  The  rabbis  justify  the  reading  of  this  booh  ^ 
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ly  t^ppreoiation  of  that  which  we  espouse . 
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•w  • «4־  ^N-p  utfn-ric  Here  tlie  auliiior 
er  Koheleth.  Tahe  . for  instance,  the  suboect  of  worh. 

j u ■4■£»ררQווeז  "Vanity  of  Vanities,  all 
is  most  definite  in  his  views,  and  he  tells  u . , th 

is  vanity,  what  profit  hath  man  of  all  his  labour,  wherein  he  a ^ou 
ander  tte  sun.״  This  is  certainly  not  the  attitude  to  ,*.ich  we  adhere 
Tn  our  day.  which  we  follow  as  long  as  we  ere  healthy  a״i  able.  .i־h  ^ 
pneach  to  our  children  a:^  tte  younger  generation.  We  tell  them  to.w־r 

and  apply  themselves,  hour  after  ho^. ־ ״eh  after ־ ״eh.  year  aft ^ year 

aa  Bnfl  nrestiRe  in  the  community•  And  here 
and  mostly  for  material  rewards  and  prestig 

Don't  warh  too  hard,  it  does 
in  our  Bible  we  have  the  vary  antithesis.  Don  t 

V,  t ״roflt  BhaU  you  have  for  all  is  vanity.  But  we 
not  mean  anything,  what  profit  sh-U  you  seclesi- 

1 י itAT-allv.  The  author  of  Ecciesi 
are  not  to  tahe  this  scriptural  advice  literal  y 

astes  wants  us  t״  realise  that  w^should  not  worh  a^  th^me  Kve״  - 

must  have  some  relaxation,  some  pleasure,  some  leisured  ״ ״bi.  te 

. h+B  to  the  higher  aid  nobler  things  in  life.  TheU״־״״^ 

can  direct  his  thoughts  to  the  higne 
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to  the  other,  alleys  ooucemed  with  some  deal  in  the  offing 

Xaam  to  hnow  his  family.  wUl  lose  touch  with  his  loved  ones  and  certain 

ly  will  not  be  a very  sympathetic  warher  fcr  the  cause  of  justice  an  mo- 
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rallty  in  tüe ־ ״rlä.  öod  rested  on  the  seventh  day  and  man  must  do  likewi 
On  the  other  hand,  ״e  are  a people  ״ho  believe  in  progresa,  in  a dy- 
namio,  growing  society  in  י* ich  the  evils  of  the  world  will  one  day  he  e- 
llminated  and  men  shall  breatl^*he  clean  air  of  freedom,  will  attain  a 
just  staMard  of  living,  will  live  in  homes  instead  of  hovels  and  slums. 

And  yet  the  preacher  shocks  us  with  his  pessimism  by  stating  unequivocally 
-That  which  hath  been  shall  be.  that  which  has  been  done  shall  be  done, 
and  ttere  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Is  there  a thing  whereof  it  is 
said.  See.  is  this  new?-it  hath  been  already,  in  the  ages  which  «re  be- 
fore  us"  Here  is  tto  very  epitomy  of  failure  and  defeatism,  advocated 
in  the  holiest  M books.  This  attitude  reminds  me  of  the  «rtary  told  in 
Ludwig  Bemelmans  "The  Best  of  Times."  A german(oame  to  a psychiatrist^ 
— ־ad  and  mournful,  tie־' tired  of  the  world  and  its  problems.' 

The  psychiatrist  tried  to  help  but  the  arguments  of  the  patient  were  so 
convincii«  that  the  doctor  finally  klöad  became  as  pessimistic  as  the  one 
who  had  come  far  help.  But  suddenly  he  brightened  and  sa»s.  I know  what 
is  wrong  with  you.  you  have  forgotten  how  to  laugh.  The  patient  admi^tr 
this.  Thekthe  doctcr  says.  I have  the  solution,  the  circus  is  in  town 
and  one  of  its  members  is  the  funniest  clown  in  the  «mid.  Go  to  the  cir 
ous.  see  the  clown  and  you  will  laugh  again.  Tte  patient  lifts  up  his 
head,  looks  at  the  (^doctor  and  says.  This  I can  not  do.  You  see.  I am 
that  Clown."  It  is  this  very  spirit  .Sich  Koheleth  embraces  but  we  must 
seek  a different  Interpretation.  les.  diere  is  evil.  mu»i  Is  mere  rape- 
tition  but  in  truth,  no  two  people  are  ever  the  same,  no  two  days  §?«־  ever 
hold  out  the  promises  of  equal  joy  aid  satisfaction,  no  two  lives  ever 
h^  the  same  amount  of  potential  and  chance  of  fulfillment.  les.  there 
is  little  that  is  new  but  there  are  chaUengers.  workers  for  the  cause, 
believers  in  that  which  is  yet  to  be.  We  must  join  thei^ranks.-of-^hose— 
far  tte  sake  of  our  own  well-being  and  for  the  welfare  of  fut>me  generation 
And  lastly,  the  preacher  speaks  against  one  of  tur  most  cherished 
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tellers,  the  value  of  knowledge.  *And  I applied  my  heart  to  know 
wisdom...!  perceived  that  this  also  was  a striving  after  the  wind,  for 
in  wisdom  there  is  much  vexation  and  he  ttat  increaseth  knowledge  in- 
creaseth  sorrow.״  In  a measure  the  preacher  is  xlsici  correct;  we  have 
discovered  the  secrets  of  the  atom,  *e  have  learned  to  fly  faster  than 
the  speed  of  sound,  and  we  spend  millions  on  the  forces  of  destruction• 
We  have  gathered  much  knowledge  hub  we  are  also  more  capable  of  complete 
annihilation.  And  yet,  Koheleth  is  aliro  wrong.  We  work  on  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  polio,  cancer,  heart,  we  ■rxplore  thd»- heights  and  the 
deepest  sea  and  thus  hope  to  be  of  value  to  mankind•  In  its  most  ideal 
form^  knowledge  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  a means  to  an  and  and  it  is 
up  to  us  to  work  for  that  which  is  goo^  in  need  of  help,  guidance  and 
correction.  As  we  engage  in  this  type  of  activity  we  will  be  able  to 
attain  our  goals  on  earth  and  the  pessimism  of  the  scrolls  will  come  to 


nought . 

This,  then,  is  the  nBSsage  which  we  will  read  more  fully  on  the 
next  Sabbath.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  read  Koheleth  during  #1e  ׳ 

Succoth  festival  and  so  close  to  Rosh  Kashono  and  Yom  Kippur,  The  message 
is  simple  and  dh:ect;  only  as  we  reason  our  fai־bh  with  questions  and  po- 
sitive  doubt  will  we  progress,  remain  alive  and  alert,  •t^lind  faith,  re- 
Section  of  science,  negation  af  investigation  will  serve  us  no  useful 
purpose  but  study,  search  and  adaptibility  will  ikead  us  to  the  adherance 
of  a true  refoimed  Judaism.  This  is  our  dream,  our  hope  and  our  faith. 

^en . 

Oheb  ^halom  Oct.  9,  1954  Blatimore 

Sat.  A.M. 


College  In  Fear 
Of  Probe,  Shuns 
Debate  On  Reds 


Salem.  Va..  Nov,  19  (JP) — Forj 
[fear  of  being  investigated,  a col 
lege  spokesman  said,  Roanoke* 
College  debaters  this  year  aie 
not  being  permitted  to  take  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  question, 
“should  the  United  States  recog 
nize  Red  China.” 

Reached  by  telephone  tonight 
in  Charles! on,  W.Va.,  where  he 
attended  an  alumni  meeting.  Prof 
J,  F.  Prüfer — debate  director  at 
the  college — said  the  .school  has 
adopted  a “hands-off”  policy  on 
the  affirmative  side  of  the  debate 
subject.  He  said  his  views  are 
shared  by  Dr.  Sherman  Oberly,׳ 
president  of  Roanoke  College,  i 
Prüfer  said  he  does  not  want  to 
put  Roanoke  College  students  or 
anybody  else  in  the  position  of 
having  to  defend  anything  .Com- 
munistic.  He  added: 

“It’s  a shame  that  in  this  coun 
try  it  is  getting  so  you  can't  say 
what  you  think.” 

Prüfer  has  informed  officials! 
of  Tau  Kappa  Alpha,  national 
debating  fraternity,  that  Roanoke 
will  debate  only  the  negative  side 
of  the  question. 


Eä  ■h  year  about  800  college  arid 
university  debating  teams  compete 
with  one  another  in  regional  tourna- 
'־nents  and  the  winners  are  invited 
/lo  the  United  States  Military  Acade- 
(my  at  West  Point  to  participate  m 
a ^ national  championship  debate 
tournament.  The  annual  topic  is 
j generally  that  recommended  by  a 
( . ,fe-iuo״  to  the  Communist  Govern- 
ment  of  China.”  Last  week  it  was 
I disclosed  that  both  West  Point  and 
the  *Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
have  forbidden  their  teams  to  debate 
this  question.  The  Army  issued  a 
statement  saying:  “It  is  Department 
of  the  Army  policy  not  to  have  U.  S. 
M.  A.  cadets  involved  in  debate  on 
such  a controversial  subject,  on 
which,  in  any  event,  national  policy 
has  already  been  established.”  West 
Point  suggested  an  alternative  topic 
— the  merits  of  agricultural  subsidies. 
The  Navy  said  that  taking  the  af- 
firmative  side  on  the  China  recog- 
nition  question  would  be  tantamount 
to  upholding  “the  Communist  philo- 
sophy  and  party  line.” 

The  ban  aroused  a good  deal  of 
protest.  Critics  pointed  out  that 
President  Eisenhower  himself  had 
often  appealed  for  what  he  has 
called  open  and  exhaustive  discus- 
sion  and  freedom  to  exchange  new 
ideas.  The  New  York  Times  com- 
mented:  “Unfortunately,  the  news 
yof  the  decision  to  prohibit  such 
debates  gives  Communist  propa- 
gandistp  additional  ‘proof׳  to  argue 
that  freedom  of  speech  does  not 
exist  here.׳’ 


I 

Intentional  Second  Exposure 
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,College  hi  Fear 
Of  Probe,  Shuns 
Debate  On  Reds  ן 

Salem,  Va.,  Nov.  19  W— Forj 
I fear  of  being  investigated,  a col- 
jlege  spokesman  said,  Roanoke 
College  debaters  this  year  are, 
not  being  permitted  to  take  the  I 
affirmative  side  of  the  question,! 
“should  the  United  States  recog- 1 
nize  Red  China.”  1 

I Reached  by  telephone  tonight 
jin  Charleslon,  W.Va.,  where  he 
!attended  an  alumni  meeting.  Prof 
.J.  F.  Prüfer — debate  director  at 
the  college— said  the  .school  has 
adopted  a ‘‘hands-off’  policy  on 
the  affirmative  side  of  the  debate^ 
subject.  He  said  his  views  are! 
shared  by  Dr.  Sherman  Oberly, 
president  of  Roanoke  College.  ן 
Prüfer  said  he  does  not  want  to 
put  Roanoke  College  students  or 
anybody  else  in  the  position  of; 
having  to  defend  anything  Com-; 
munistic.  He  added; 

“It’s  a shame  that  in  this  coun 
try  it  is  getting  so  you  can't  sayj 
what  you  think.”  1 

Prüfer  has  informed  officials) 
of  Tau  Kappa  Alpha,  national 
debating  fraternity,  that  Roanoke 
will  debate  only  the  negative  side 
of  the  question.  


jmmittee  representing  college 
1nive1*sity  debate  coaches 
rnruj^hout  the  nation.  Past  years’ 
topics  have  included  free  trade,  na- 
tionalization  of  industry,  universal  ^ 

military  training.  The  debaters,  like  ^ 

lawyers,  are  expected  to  argue  either  ^ 
side  of  any  issue  without  regard  to  ^ 
their  personal  convictions. 

The  topic  for  this  year  is  supposed 
to  be:  “Resolved,  that  the  United 
States  should  extend  diplomatic  rec* 
ognition  to  the  Communist  Govern- 
ment  of  China.”  Last  week  it  was 
disclosed  that  both  ■West  Point  and 
the  *Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
have  forbidden  their  teams  to  debate 
this  question.  The  Army  issued  a 
statement  saying:  “It  is  Department 
of  the  Army  policy  not  to  have  U.  b. 

M.  A.  cadets  involved  in  debate  on 
such  a controversial  subject,  on 
which,  in  any  event,  national  policy 
has  already  been  established.  West 
Point  suggested  an  alternative  topic 
— the  merits  of  agricultural  subsidies. 
The  Navy  said  that  taking  the  af- 
firmative  side  on  the  China  recog- 
nition  question  would  be  tantamount 
to  upholding  “the  Communist  philo- 
sophy  and  party  line.” 

The  ban  aroused  a good  deal  or 
protest.  Critics  pointed  out  that 
President  Eisenhower  himself  had 
often  appealed  for  what  he  has 
called  open  and  exhaustive  discus- 
sion  and  freedom  to  exchange  new 
ideas.  The  New  York  Times  com- 
mented;  “Unfortunately,  the  news 
^f  the  decision  to  prohibit  such 
debates  gives  Communist  propa- 
gandist^i  additional  ‘proof’  to  argue 
that  freedom  of  speech  does  not 
exist  here.” 
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in  tha  yaar  19S9 , 15  sanlar  studants  in  tha  er^lish  daprtmait  of 
.ne  0״y  Collaea  of  .a״  .on.  .af  f ״ ־ein  laaf 

ad  out  papan  and  anvelopas  and  told  aaoh  mamban  of  tha  ־>^««  to  wni  a 
do.»  hia  pnadiotion  as  to  tha  aounsa  of  hi־  lifa  duü.«  tha  naxf  daoada. 

Tha  youns ־ ״n  ״nota  as  thay  ״ana  a־.ad.  plaaad  tha  shaats  inaiaa  tha  an- 
valopas  and  saalad  thaaa. ־ ״y  la״  tha  olassnoo ״ ״ith  tha  u:^anstand.ns 
that  in  tan  yaans  thay  would  all  u.aet  aeain  to  opan  tha  saalad  do״־»ant־ 
and  navda ״ ״hat  thay  had  than  ״nit  tan.  In  1949  Lir.  ^gatina  ״nota  up 
this  olass  naunion  in  ona  of  tiiat  masazinas  ־ most  fascinating  antic  is  ־. 

Thay  pntotad  a.oanpts  of  tha  lattans  and  also  faat^ad  pictunas  labollad 
״than״  a״i  ״no״״.  Ona  of  thasa  young  . ״ ״־as  too  pocn  to  hava  ms  pio- 
tuna  taken  fon  tha  class  book  of 39 ׳  and  ״nota  in  his  lattur  that  ha  ״ 
thought  tha  .hola  idea  ״as  a lot  of  nonsansa;  ha  kna״  f 3:  a fact  that  ha 
״ould  not  ba  anound  in  tan  fean^s  tima  as  ha  intandad  to  cokmit  suicx  a 

He  balievad  that  t te  oorditions  of  the  ״onld 
within  the  next  yean  on  two.  He  believaa  un 

wane  such  that  his  sunvival  was  unirapontant , that  a great  deal  0 
ache  and  fnustnation  ״ould  ba ׳ ־vad  hi״.״d״a  ha  ״ana  safely  in  the  gnana 
na  could  sea  nothir^  Hit  co-flict  and  desolation  iOn  tha  fu״  a;  as  a law 
he  mounned  ttefate  of  his  people  in  Kunope,  as  a penson  he  felt  that  *i 
״vanity,  all  is  vanity״.  I'his  passiiaist.  the  !enson  too  poon  to  have 
his  pictma  taken,  vho'should  have  bean  dead  by  his  0״n  hand  long  ago 
was  ray  pnofasson  of  English  in  1949.  in  undangnaduata  school,  ״ban  the 
stony  bnoka  in  tha  magazine,  ha  ״as  happily  ״anniad.  had  oust  bacoך  a 
lathan  and  about  t 0 nacaiva  his  IH.h.  dagnaa  in  English  fno״.  Col^ia 

b-nivansity.  ua  had  decided,  somawhana  during  those  tan  yeans.  th.at  ha 

nad  a contnibition  to  m^a  t o society,  that  tmia  ״as  a place  in  tha  wonld 
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fascinating  leoturens  at  my  univensi  y.  • 

dloated  to  his  chosen  pnofession. 

mr.  luskowitz.  fon  that  is  his  nacia.  is  a symbol  of  an  ana  ״hich 
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has  passed,  *^one  are  the  trials  of  his  early  school  days,  goiDS  are  the 
tensions  whicji  made  him  so  negative  a personality,  gone  are  the  butchers 
of  western  europe  who  threatened  to  annihilate  our  entire  Jevvish  people. 
They  are  gene,  it  is  true;  but  others  have  taken  the  ir  place.  I could 
very  easily  imagine  a young  student  of  today  writing  on  his  sheet  cf  pa- 
per  if  he  were  asked  to  predict  the  course  of  his  life  for  the  next  de- 
cade.  Perhaps,  in  a certain  way,  his  me  ntal  at  titude  as  anaasrican  stu- 
dent  is  not  so  different  fran  that  of  my  old  teacher,  writing  his  epitath 
15  years  ago.  ^ representative  of  the  Ivy  schools,  or  any  of  the  other 
colleges  or  universityes  throughout  the  land,  might  vvell  seal  his  enve- 
lope  contaiiiMg  the  following  message,  ״.Vpite  on  my  tombstone,  for  I 
shall  surely  have  died  in  ten  years’  time,  ’Here  lies  one  of  those  who  . 
died  of  nsnbal  stagnation  and  spiritual  deterioration.  Cursed  b^  his 
memory’”,  !think  that  our  mythical  student  may  be  quite  sane  and  correct 
in  his  prediction,  ^^e  may  not  be  dead  in  the  physical  sense  but  the  odds 

. י 

are  aH  in  his  favor  that  he  will  have  commited  mental  suicide,  vliich 
can  be  done  v«/hen  a person  refuses  to  think  and  speak  his  mind,  when  a 
person  neglects  his  investigation  in  search  of  truth  and  honesty.  T^q 
Ivy  of  our  most  famous  schools,  those  which  have  alvvays  been  knovm  for 
their  objective  analysis,  research,  high  quality  of  scholarship  and  da- 
voticn  to  the  pursuit  of  learning,  has  sl0v\fly  but  surely  lost  its  beauty, 
significance  and  fine  tradition.  The  symbolic  Ivy,  which  covers  the  walls 
of  all  our  institutions  of  learning,  tbe  Ivy  which  is  the  symbolic  re- 
presentation  of  all  that  is  progressive,  stimulati  ng  a nd  t houghtpprovok- 
ing , is  fading  rapidly  and  wilting  and  falling  to  the  gix)  und.  This  plant 
of  freshness  and  vitality  is  beirig  attacked  and  sapped  of  its  invigorat- 
ing  strength  by  the  poison  of  fear  and  hysteria;  the  roots  of  the  vine 
are  being  despoiled  by  the  terror  of  rep-risals  whic  h is  gripping  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  our  present  day  student  bodies. 

Our  young  men  and  women  are  afraid  to  join  organizations  which  s^eak 
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in  favor  of  lib  rail  sm  or  whi3  11  advo^te  a cause  v41icl1  may  be  just  a little 
bit  left  of  the  extreme  ri^ht.  Befcsre  any  student  signs  his  name  to  a 
petition,  no  xintter  hav  much  he  may  be  in  sympathy  »vith  the  ideas,  he 
first  investigates  whether  t lie  sponsoring  organization  or  names  are  not 
mentioned  on  s ome  1־ st  compiled  by  a terrified,  ultra-react ionary  organi- 
zation.  .%gain,  before  voicing  ones  opinion  on  a controversial  subject 
today  we  look  around,  check  those  with^in  hear  ing  d !stance  and  almost  in- 
adver^^ently  lower  our  voices.  1 canH  help  thinking  how  low  we  have  sunk 
since  the  days  when  my  friends  and  I used  to  speak  on  the  street  corners 
of  hew  York,  pressing  for  t e election  of  oir  favorite  presidential  can- 
didate.  In  no  sense  did  we  consider  ourselves  to  be  heroes  or  martyrs, 
we  simply  spoke  to  wj^oever  would  listen  on  a idea  v<hich  we  believed  to 
be  right  and  true,  *־■*ome  of  us  may  have  been  wroUi^  ii-  our  beliefs  at  tne 
time,  others  right  in  their  esth-aticn  of  candidates  but  one  and  all,  y/e 
had  a grand  time  exercisii^  o־ur  right  to  free  speech,  it  has  even  come 
to  the  point  in  our  country  y/here  young  men  and  vyomen  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  are  afraid  to  ask  pertinent  q.uestions  regarding  so  iß  controver- 
sial  present  day  problem,  "^he  right  to  ask  is  certaixxly  not  denied  any- 
one  but  thejfear  of  social,  and  later  econo.aic,  reprisal  is  so  deep  that 
no  hand  is  ever  raised  far  fear  of  depai'ting  frcm  tlie  thesis  that  the  po- 
licies  of  *^orica  are  right,  even  Wj|.en  they  are  questionable.  Could  we 
ask  for  a more  pü^etinont  example  tbal!  the  recent  issu^/^of  debating  the 
controversial  topi^of  vviiether  the  Ij.o.  should  recognize  Red  ^hina?^  ^ot y 
only  did  the  re^^uiar  colleges  and  universities  ban  th  is  thesis  for  "d is- 
cussion  but  the  luili^ary  and  R’aval  Academies  v/ere  in  ־the  forefront  of  the 
surrender  to  the  forces  representing  the  thiiiking  of  the  Dark  nges,  ^0s, 
let  us  keep  quiet,  let  us  hot  ei:gage  in  stimulating  debate,  let  us  iß  ep 
controversy  out  of  the  realm  of  the  aa^eriam  schools  and  let  us,  rather, 
spe uk  on  such  topics  as  "agricultural  subsidies"  vliich  is  sa^e  and  com- 
fort able . The  weighty  topic  of  agricultural  subsidies,  incidentally,  is 
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not  a f i^nent  of  my  imagination  but  its  "pros"  and  ''cons”  are  being  de- 
bated  right  now  b^  the  men  of  West  i-oint. 

•Juch,  then,  is  the  character  of  our  tiüjes,  sufficiently  disturbing 
so  that  any  student  might  throw  up  his  hands  in  despe.ir  or,  foliovking  the 
policity  of  the  end  justifying  the  means,  remainir^  silent  and  in  ana- 
loof,  detached  manner  v/arking  for  his  degree,  ^n  editorial  v»u־iter  on  the 

Lopis  lost  •^i^jatch”,  commenting  on  the  general  ׳ii  tiitl  in  our  country, 
wrote  not  too  long  ago  that  it  is  his  feeling  that  if  the  Bill  of  Hi^hts 
were  pre^onted  to  t he'j'^orgress  today  as  possible  amendment^  to  the  Bonsti- 
tut  ion,  they  would  probably  be  rejected  an  the  grounds  of  the ir  subver- 
sive  nature,  and  he  is  most  likely  correct  in  his  estimate  of  the  temper 
of  the  times,  leople  and  organizations  of  all  political  shadings  are  hav- 
ing  a field  day  setting  themselves  up  as  minor  gods  on  earth,  feeling  com- 
petent  to  deal  with  suDversicna  wherever  it  might  rdar  its  ugly  head,  wheth- 
er  these  accusations  are  justified  or  not.  In  Houston,  a husband  and  wife 
were  held  in  the  local  jail  for  14^־  lio’xs  because  a man  had  overheard 
ttem  mald-ng  disparaging  remarks  jaa  about  ^hiang  JHai-^be  ck  in  a restaurant, 
Ee  had  gone  to  the  police  to  info  im  on  these  ” coniuunistsy , In  the  so-call- 
ed  liberal  state  of  California  over  100  teachers  were  asked  to  resign 
their  positions  in  institutions  of  highei’  learning  not  because  they  were 
sympathetic  to  a leftist  way  of  life  but  because  theye  was  evidence  of 
"possible  subversion”.  In  other  v/crds,  there  was  no  proof  of  subversion, 
there  was  only  the  thought  of  a possibility!  '■^'here  is  a great  difieSence 
betififeen  these  two  concepts  especially  in  a country  .viÄre  it  is  maintain- 
ed  that  every  man  is  innocent  until  proven  guilty,  "^‘he  IwcCarthy  issue, 
of  ’Which  more  has  bean  said  than  is  really  warranted  by  the  man,  has  not 
only  chased  liberal  thought  xnd:  into  hiding  but  has  also  brought  forth 
vil04־anti-semiti  c^^nmi^^'swhic  h caused  one  senator  to  remark  "that  there 
is  evidence  of  a great  sickness  among  our  american  people”,  senator  i^ul- 
bright  read  these  vicious  attacks  against  Senator  Lehuian  into  the  *^on- 
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gressional  Record  (of  ״a/30/54)  and  they  are  open  to  the  inspection  of 
one  and  all.  also,  you  inay  recall  the  secret  organisation  fornsd  by 

a group  of  ״American  Legionaires  in  Conn,  dedicated  to  sending  names  of 
all  suspect  persons  to  the  F.B.I.  It  seams  that  under  the  guise 
triot,ism  all  types  of  nefarious  activities  are  countenanced;  this  , you 


'mfty  recall,  is  the  same  reasoning  as  ״as  used  under  the  brutal  administra- 
tion  of  the  Gestapoi  -nd  so  it  goes,  the  list ’of  offenses  growing  ever 
longer  and  mare  vile;  in  schools,  in  the  professions,  in  the  country  as 
a whole  a veil  of  silence  is  descending  vitichwill  serve  the  double  funot- 
ion  of  also  being  the  shroud  for  liberal  sentiment  and  ideology  among  our 
present  and  future  generation  of  citizens/  '^'he  poison  of  fear,  anxiety, 
and  submission  ha^  deadened  the  life  and  y^^^^,^נ:vy , which  once 

represented  tlE  finest  in  progressive  thought  andAeffort. 

Where  , then,  can  we  turn  for  a jaessage  of  hope  and  where  can  we  find 
an  example  of  the  type  of  courage  which  is  needed  in  our  day?  '»e  are 
right  in  the  midst  of  paying  homage  to  arch  an  example,  --re  not  the  people 
of  Uodin  akin  to  us  in  many  ways  and  are  not  the  Liaooabees  tie  type■  of 
personalities  whom  we  must  Imitaje?  depressed  in  spirit,  made  to  neglect 
their  ancient  teachings,  fcrced  to  bow  down  to  political  intrigue,  asked 
to  abandon  their  faith  in  favor  of  idolotrous  practices:  these  are  the 
conditions  whin h existed  durvig  Hellenistic  rule  aver  Hie  ״and  of  our 
ers.  It  was  a äüglä , small  voice  which  cried  out  in  the  hearing  of  !mny, 
״■Whosoever  is  far  the  lord,  let  him  follow  me,״  and  the  sons  of^^tta- 
thias  aid  his  people  responded  to  the  challenge,  *hey  defeatedfl0pp0sir״g 
farces,  lived  and  won  mostly  by  the  courage  and  high  idealism  of  their 
leader  and  eined  on  a note  of  triumph  as  they  ileansed  the  temple  in  Je- 
ruaalem  of  its  idols  and  sacrificial  paraphanalia . "ho  among  you,  tne 
young  students  of  our  time,  will  be  the  Uattathias  who  will  lead  his  con- 
taaporaries  to  victory?  dhich  young  man  or  woman  will  li01t  the  flame  of 
freedan  which  shall  burn  not  for  a very  short  time  but  for  generations 
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to  cone's  "״iio  shall  snatch  up  the  sword  symbolizing  the  chal !erging  v/ord 

• * 

or  v^iuestion  which  will  set  all  students  free  and  tyrants  dissapear ing? 

I hope  that  the  incentive  f or  a ction  will  cane  from  the  Jew  ibr  he  has 
aLvays  been  in  the  forefront  of  liberalism,  no^  matter  what  tlie  age  or 
area  of  the  wa?ld. 

Reform  Judaism  offers  that  incentive  to  our  yaing  people  of  today. 

Vrfe  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  search  for  truth  for  the  search  is 

of  the  essence  to  our  liberalism,  ־^be  men  v^ho  were  the  leaders  in  our 

movenent  were  rebels  and  led  crusades  of  rebellion.  To  ask  (questions, 

Ü0  dig  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  lii’e,  to  dis  cc3v  er /!suit  able  and  just 

faith  was  second  nature  to  them  and  ׳we  are  the  proud  bearers  of  that  tra- 

dition.  Reform  Judaism,  to  them,  did  not  ^ust  mean  that  one  can  eat  the 

forbidden  foods,  or  do  the  forbidden  things,  leave  out  some  prayers  and 

change  a fev/  old-fashioned  and  thus  obsolete  concepts.  1 o'  L1i4s־ä  Re  fern 

Judaism  v/as  a religion  of  action,  a dynamic,  liviiig  faith  vÄiic  h gave  com- 

fart  and  joy  and  a spirit פ נ£  to  a people  alive  to  tlie  challeige.  Rinhorn 

of  this  very  city,  Hirsch  of  Chicago,  irhilipson  of  Cincinnati,  Geiger  and 

^ 

Holdheim  of  ■liurope:  these  are  not  j335i“people  to  knew  because  they/  were 
rabbis  in  our  movenBnt  but  because  tteywere  pioneers  of  liberalism  in 
an  age  when  religion  dared  not  disturb  the  complacency  of  i&s  adherants. 
These  men  .vaged  bitter  battles,  fought  ward  of  enlightenment  against  the 
forces  of  darkness  and  superstition,  they  were  a beacon  of  light  v\i10  dared 
thro'w  a beam  against  the  confining  walls  of  obsolete  tradition  and  ob- 
servance  for  the  sake  of  observance.  Tt  is  our  privilege  and  not  a yoke 
to  follov/  in  the  footsteps  of  these  men  who  forged  a reformed  Judaism  on 
the  anvil  of  truth,  analysis,  questioning  and  sciai  ce  . Vmere  do  we  stand 
today,  we  vvho  are  a part  of  this  tradition;  who  äiall  step  out  of  the  ranks 
of  the  multitude  and  assert  his  rights  as  a free  and  th  inking,  individual, 
ready  to  take  his  place  as  one  of  those  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  liberty 
with  all  its  ramifications,  .«.gain,  I ask,  <'<ho  shall  be  the  modern  Matta- 
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thias , who  shall  lead  the  people  tc  truth  and  into  the  light  of  the  sun? 
You,  Jews  of  this  and  the  next  generation,  step  up,  seize  the  symbolic 
sword  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  men  sda  of  whom  we  boast. 

You  are  the  future. 

At  the  outset  of  our  discussion  I spoke  to  you  of  two  people,  one 
real  and  very  much  alive,  the  other  a giythical  figure  consigned  to  the 
tomb.  My  teacher  wanted  to  commit  suicide,  felt  that  there  was  no  need 
for  life,  felt  that  existence  is  worthless,  -‘*־rd  yet,  in  ־the  course  of 
tirc.0  he  changed  his  mind  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  saw  the  challenge 
and  fought  for  that  which  he  believed,  became  dedicated  to  an  ideal, 

spoke  up  for  that  v/hich  he  felt  to  be  just  aih  right  and  he  hurvivj/ed. 

The  maccabees  were  of  ־the  same  general  pattern,  ■^'he  y too  ׳were  ready  to 
bow  before  the  iLiight  of  arms  and  ideas  in  the  i-ellenistic  society  of  long 
ago  but  then  broke  the  chains  which  bound  them  and  wait  on  to  win  a moral 
victory,  candle  of  the  Sanctuary  burned  not  for  one  day  but  for  eight 

and  we  have  never  forgotten  the  significance  of  v^hat  they  believed  to  be 
a miracle,  ^d  the  student  whom  we  buried  with  no  honors  and  with  ad- 
verse  sentiments,  what  shall  become  of  him?  He  had  passed  on  to  perhaps 
a better  v/ar  Id ; the  autopsy  r eve aled  mental  stagnati onand  spiritual  de- 
terioration.  Cursed,  we  said,  be  his  memory.  What  shall  we  say  of  you, 
young  men  and  women,  free  americans,  loyal  xtxx  Jews,  If  you  are  more 
than  passive  adherents  to  a reformed  Judaism  you  can  hot  help  but  see  the 
need  we  have  of  you;  that  the  ^oom  which  prevails  must  be  dispelled  by 
your  stilging  rebuke  of  all  vv'ho  seek  to  throttle  your  efforts  at  cpuest- 
ioning,  search,  analysis  and  quest  for  enlight^ement . it  is  your  sacred 
task  to  Degin  to  awake  fraa  the  slumber  of  passivity  so  that  freedom  of 
s-eech  and  inquiry  shall  again  be  a vital  part  of  our  american  heritage. 
You  are  in  a position  to  do  this  as  you  soon  return  to  the  campus  ®rom 
which  you  have  come.  Take  .■/i־th  you  the  message  which  Chaunkoh  of  fersy 
and  translate  it  into  modern  needs. 
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short  time  ago  vve  read  from  a special  prayer  v/ritten  for  this 
festival  of  ideological  freedom.  Let  those  words  sink  into  your  hearts, 
make  ttem  a part  of  you  and  dedicate  yourselves  to  their  nssaage.  Light 
the  torch  of  freedom,  may  the  flame  cf  truth  ever  burn  brightly  and 
never  be  remiss  in  the  cause  for  vföaich  the  iiaccabees  gained  our  undying 
gratitude.  ”Grant,  0 Lord,  that  the  heroic  example  of  the  martyrs  of 
old  may  ever  inspire  us  with  TQneweh  devotion  to  our  great  heritage.  Let 
not  thy  spirit  depart  from  us.  Gird  us  for  the  battle  against  apathy, 
ignorance  and  intolerance  vdiich  still  threaten  to  extinguish  Thy  lamps 
and  to  destroy  thine  alters,  *!׳ith  the  loyalty  and  zeal  cf  the  Laccabees , 
may  we  overcome  the  dark  forces  of  tyranny,  prejudice  and  hatred  and 
spread  tte  light  of  liberty,  brotberhood^a nd  peace  cm  ong  men.” 

^wuen. 


Balti  more 


Oheb  bhalom  Lee.  24,  1954. 
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SEjiiKEST  THOU? 

The  late  rabbi  Joshua  Hiebman  of  Boston  illustrated  the  title  of 
his  now  famous  book,  "Peace  of  iviind”  , by  telling  the  follovvirig  story. 

״Once,  as  a yo^g  man  full  of  exuberant  fancy,  I undertook  to  draw  up  a 
catalogue  of  the  acknowledged  goods  of  life.  As  other  men  so^^ie times  ta- 
bulated  lists  of  properties  they  ovm  or  would  like  to  ov/n,  I set  do'wn 
my  inventory  of  earthly  desirables;  health,  love,  beauty,  talent,  power, 
riches  and  fame — togstier  with  several  minor  ingredients  of  vdi  at  I con- 
sidered  man's  perfect  portion.  When  my  inventory  was  completed  I proud- 
ly  showed  it  to  a wise  elder  who  had  been  my  mentor  ard  spiritual  model 
of  my  youth,  ־tei-haps  I was  trying  to  impress  him  with  my  precocious  wis- 
demand  the  large  univers  ajjlity  of  my  interests,  “hyv/ay  , I handed  him 
my  list.  "This”,  I told  Jiim  confidently,  "is  the  sum  of  r׳o  rtal  goods. 

Could  a man  possess  them  all,  he  vio  uld  be  as  a god",  .*.t  the  corners  of 
my  friend  י s old  eyes  I saw  v\n?inkles  of  amusement  gathering  in  a patient 
net.  excellent  Üst",  he  said  and  pondered  it  thoughtfully,  "well 

digested  in  content  and  set  down  in  not-unreasonaXbj..e  order,  •^ut  it 
appears  that  you  have  omitted  the  most  important  element  of  all.  You  have 
forgatl^en  the  one  ingredient,  lacking  which  each  possession  becomes  a 
hideous  torment,  and  your  list  as  a *hole  an  intolerable  burden."  "^nd 
what”  I asked,  "is  that  missing  ingredient?”  With  a pencil  atub  he  cross- 
ed  out  my  entire  schedule.  Then,  having  demolished  my  adolescent  dream 
structure  at  a simgle  stroke,  he  wrote  down  three  syllables,  "Peace  of  Mind 

i^ince  the  day  on  which  these  words  v/6re  *vritten  and  the  book  publish- 
ed,  this  phrase  has  become  al^iost  an  integral  part  cf  our  lives.  Prom 
every  pulpit  and  lecture  platfom,  in  other  books  and  pamphlets  which  deal 
with  mental  hygiene  the  phrase  "Peace  of  mind"  has  beconB  a stock  in 
trade,  the  ever  ready  cliche,  the  expression  which  is  used  *dthout  being 
fully  explained,  ■י©*’  seriously  and  purposefully.  Becau  e these  three 
words  have  been  uttered  so  odften  and  have  been  bandied  about  with  such 
fre  uency,  it  seems  to  me  that  much  of  their  original  meaning  has  been 
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lost  and  that  the  interpretation  given  them  4n  our  day  is  of  little  va- 
lue.  Those  who  think  this  phrase  is  a magic  fcrmula  to  be  used  for  their 
escape  fran  mental  agany  and  mentaJ.  upheaval  might  as  ״veil  be  grasping 
at  a straw  driven  by  the  .vind.  Peace  of  Mind  is  not  soiiethiig  which  can 
be  simply  invoked,  can  not  be  established  by  fiat,  can  not  bo  ordered  to 
become  a part  of  our  being  simply  because  le  ad  er  preached  or  lectured 

on  the  matter.  Peace  of  Mind,  to  be  l^'c^ssigul,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be 
limited  in  time;  peace  of  mind  only  serves  a useful  purpose  if  it  is  di  s- 
covered  aiö  then  use  d t 0 good  advantage.  The  person  who  rests  on  his  a- 
chievements,  who  retiires  from  tbe  world  of  activity,  o withdraws  into 
the  shell  of  himself  has  not  accanplished  anything  even  if  he  feels  that 
tranquility  or  peace  have  becaiae  a part  of  hin.  Peace  of  mind,  if  it  is. 
truly  to  give  peace  to  the  mind,  must  be  limited  in  duration* 

A perfect  illustration  of  '^at  we  are  trying  to  explore  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Torah  portion  read  this  ornd.ng.  Tt  deals  with  one  of  the  most 
fasöinating  characters  in  the  Bible,  Joseph.  This  yo-.ng  man  of  17  is  in 
deep  despair,  his  brothers  stand  arraigned  against  hha,  they  are  jealous 
of  his  coat  of  many  colors.  They  are  fearful  of  him  because  of  his  in- 
terpretation  of  dreams  and  ibecause  tliey  are  removed  from  him  in  terms  of 
love  as  he  is  the  son  of  <זacob ’sfavcr  ite  wife,  Rachel.  But  in  the  course 
of  events  his  brothers  leave  the  household  of  their  father  to  tend  the 
flock  but  ^fehen  the  time  of  their  return  is  overdue  the  father  asks  Joseph 
to  seek  out  has  others  sais  who  he  fears  aie  lost.  It  is  not  an  easy  de- 
cision  on  the  part  of  tl'acob  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  fcr  Joesph.  He 
I knows  that  he  will  encounter  enmity  and  spite,  v/i  11  be  villified  and  ri- 

I diculed  but  still  he  undertakes  the  arduous  journey  in  the  hope  cf  find- 

ing  his  brothers.  He  travels  for  many  days  and  nights,  frcm  Hebron  north 
to  öhechem  and  the  only  thing  he  encounters  is  a wilderness  of־  mountainous 
ו territory  v/hich  endangers  his  life  every  second  of  the  way.  He  passes 
^ through  this  ordeal  and  when  he  finally  meets  another  human  being  hä  is 
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asked,  "Vftiat  seekest  Thou"  and  the  ready  answer  is  forthoaniiis,  "I  seek 
my  brethren",  “eie  , knowing  of  tie  animosity  must  which  he  will  and  dears 
meet,  he  readily  admits  that  he  is  on  the  way  to  seek  his  brothers;  if  we 
dare  read  between  the  lines  we  rjight  soy  that  he  viishes  to  be  reunited 
with  his  brothers  for  purposes  of  reconciliation  and  peace  within  the  famil 
The  change  could  aiiy  have  come  about  as  he  traversed  to  ttie  wilder- 
ness;  as  he  was  given  time  and  opportunity  to  think  and  meditate  and  for- 
mulate  a philosophy  viiich  was  to  take  him  through  the  years  to  come.  It 
is  in  ttiis  factor  that  we  find  our  parallel  witji  modern  times  and  our  ans>v: 
•J&T  to  the  problem  we  are  ddsoussing.  Once  a man  has  found  himself  he  may 
be  said  to  have  peace  of  mind  hut  then,  having  attained  it,  he  is  almost 
duty  bound  to  go  back  out  into  the  world  and  seek  his  brethren.  Our  modern 
world  is  also  afflicted,  and  in  many  ways.  VVe  are  sorely  tried  as  our  own 
families  are  disunited,  the  fanily  of  the  ״<r  Id,  as  brother  stands  arrayed 
against  brother,  as  reli^ons  are  at  odds  with  one  another,  as  governments 
stand  ready  to  hurl  deadly  instruments  of  destruction  across  the  oceans 
or  poles  so  that  tie  y i^it  attain  a Ihyrrio  victory.  We  wear  the  coat 
of  many  colors,  each  one  of  us  is  different  but  in  our  turlnlent  era  this 
fundamental  aspect  of  Americanism,  the  right  tobe  different,  is  even  de- 
nied  to  many  in  every  part  of  this  land.  A wan  is  distrought  b;  private 
or  business  fliff iculties , by  lack  of  social  acceptance  or  by  his  inability 
to  meet  the  demands  of  society.  Now  the  time  has  cane  far  him  to  under- 
take  a journey  as  did  Jospeh,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  reevaluation,  and 
rethinking  not  only  his  problem  in  particular  but  his  place  in  the  scheme 

of 

of  mi  nd  • . י » 

There  are  three  places  where  man  may  find  himself  again,  ■^'he  first 
of  these  is  in  his  own  home,  surrounded  ’oj  the  heauty  of  familiar  sights, 
his  loved  ones,  his  earthly  possessions.  In  a sense  this  is  a good  place 
for  he  knows  that  he  belongs  here,  that  all  tüis  has  been  brought  about 
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ty  th״ ״ ־k  of  bis  hands.  Wife,  children,  family,  frierds  are  at  his  beck 
and  call,  peace  and  serenity  are  to  be  found  in  their  loving  attention 
and  devotion.  Happy  is  the  man  who  has  found  and  established  such  a home; 
pity  the  man  who  lives  in  discard  and  in  a haise  divided  against  itself. 

A second  place  where  man  may  find  hlr.self  and  gain  a release  from 
the  preassures  which  have  built  up  against  him  is  in  Hature.  a walk  m 
the  woods,  a stroll  in  the  field,  the  discovery  of  an  as  yet  untrod  path 
fills  the  heart  with  gladness  and  lightens  the  spirit  cf  man.  In  o'ur  own 
city,  and  in  many  others  tlioughout  the  land,  something  along  this  line 
has  been  attempted  with  regard  to  the  Brotherhood  Retreats.  Hovrever,  the 
word  "retreat"  is  not  a very  good  one  for  it  has  all  to  obvious  oonnota- 
tions  of  a retreat  fron  life,  on  a mere  permanent  basis  . a substitute 
words^  which  has  been  suggested  is  "return׳־,  a return  to  the  core  of  our 
faith,  to  the  fundamental  emotions  and  feelings  within  the  heart  and  soul 
of  man.  When  the  men  of  our  three  congregations  went  up  to  Camp  Louise 
in  June  a good  time  was  had  by  all:  there  was  much  joking,  sirglng,  play- 
ing  of  games,  waUdiig  and  relaxation,  ■out  there  was  also  a large  nu.1berof 
men  who  maintained  that  the  most  precious  oments  of  their  stay  were  those 
which  foLla-red  a lecture  or  discussion  period,  v״h6n  111  ey  were  able  to  leave 
the  crowd  for  a while  and  r ethink  all  that  ״hich  had  bean  given  them. 

What  was  it  that  Jeremiah  said?.  Is  that  concept  really  a part  c£  our  tra- 
dltion?.  Am  I canmitted  to  a project  of  such  value?,  these  are  so.®  of 
the  (iuestions  which  came  to  the  forehand  man  had  to  stop  and  think  and 
find  himself  in  relation  to  th P^o^^leaas , Happy  is  the  man  w o 
experiences  this  technique  hn  learning,  fellowship  and  warship;  pity  the 

man  who  was  ”too  bu^׳'  to  become  a part  of  us. 

But  we  can  firid  pease  of  mind  and  tranquility  or  a serenity  of  the 

spirit  in  another,  a third,  place,  right  here  in  the  Temple(' or  in  the 
Churches  of  our  choice  .|  Is  riOt  the  haise  of  God  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  mansions,  is  not  the  quiet  and  solemnity  encountered  1®  re  far  superior 
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to  any  other}:;  is  not  the  spirit  of  oomraishlp  and  love  within  these  .vails 
the  most  Inspiring  thing  lAiiioh  oan  he  experienced;  is  not  the  devotion  ^ 
found  here,  in  the  realm  of  prayer,  warship  and  liturgy,  the  most  reward- 
ing  of  experiences?  Here,  wtother  the  physical  structure  be  ever  so  humble 
or  imposing,  cne  oan  find  oneself  and  live . You  think  yai  are  big,  note  , 
the  power  and  glory  of  God;  40u  think  you  coun®  as  a souiebody,  note  the 
i.11monsity  of  the  Universe;  you  th  1 k ־that  in  the  ^yes  of  man  you  should  be 
something  special  because  of  your  faith,  color  or  creed,  the«  note  God's 
mercy  whi<i1  is  showered  upon  all  His  creatures.  But  aiso,  how  happy  we 
oan  be  tobe  a part  of  life,  to  enjoy  Kis  glory,  to  seek  His  teachings, 
to  becate  axfxxi  aware  of  His  wisdom,  iiety,  faith,  humility:  these  are 
the  factors  which  make  us  aware  of  air  station  in  life  and  througi  these 
v/e  find  peace  and  ?aiMz;  happiness. 

But  now,  that  we  have  found  pea  e in  the  quiet  and  beauty  of  our  house 
of  warship,  in  the  devotional  aspects  of  ouijlservice , in  the  setting  of 
this  all-pervasive  Pov/er  we  must  go  out  again  into  the  world.  If  someone 
should  ask  you  as  you  leave  ־this  sanctuary,  “What  seekest  'i‘ha1?״,  be  pre- 
pared  to  answer,  “I  seek  my  brethren״.  V/e  can  only  hope  and  !ray  that 
you  will  emerge  from  this  hour  of  warship  and  these  moments  of  meditation 
with  new  insight,  with  a new  sense  of  perspective  as  to  your  place  in  the 
scheme  of  th  ings  , that  a spiritual  rejuvemtion  has  taken  place  within 
you.  k^lthough  you  have  worshipped  in  the  company  of  your  fellow  congre- 
gants,  when  one  is  steeped  in  ^ deep  and  attentive  prayer  there  are  mo- 
ments  when  one  transcends  this  c anpanionship  and  one  approaches  God  alone 
If  you  have  thanked  H.-m  fr^)  the  beauty  ßf  His  handiwork,  if  you  establish 
ed  a satisfying  communion  with  Him,  is  your  spirit  not  lighter,  does  the 
world  not  seem  brighter,  is  not  your  mind  put  at  ease,  or  at  peace?  Is 
not  this  refreshment  of  soul  the  peace  of  mind  vhich  v/e  have  all  been  seek 
ing•  is  it  not  available  to  one  and  all  if  we  but  laake  the  effort?  ^ut 
now,  let  us  mingle  again  i«  the  busy  world  of  today  and  let  us  help  those 


in  need  or  those  ho״ed  dovm  in  despair.  Let  us  look  about  our  sooisty 
Witt  new  assurance,  with  self  confidence,  witt  a belief  in  the  future 
and  our  being  a part  future.  Let  us  understand  that  you  and  I 

are  sorely  needed  kmaa  as  humanity  strives  to  bester  itself;  you  and  I 
can  add  1^  our  small  effort  tcv^ard  making  this  world  a bettor  place  in 
which  to  live.  AS  we  obttn  ou^  peace  of  mind  by  virtte  of  worship,  ־Bdi- 
tation  and  perspective  we  will  be  able  to  be  of  service  to  others. 

Joseph,  then,  is  our  symbol  for  t<day;  modern  man  is  his  counterpart. 

He  too  walked  ttro  ugh  the  valley  of  silence,  thought  and  self-examination 
and  he  eoerged  a better  and  mere  wholescme  individual.  •'hat  seekest  hou?^ 
was  ttt  dttsticn,  "I  seek  my  brethren״,  was  the  firm  and  decisive  answer. 

',Ve  tooj^,  when  we  are  distrought  and  ill  at  ease,  must  find  our  .ay  through 
the  maze  of  silence  and  searching  self  analy^i  s and  once  we  have  attained- 
that  perspective  which  is  also  peace  of  mind,  we  can  go  forth  end,  as  Jo- 
seph,  seek  out  our  brethren.  The  '4  journey  is  Img  and  hard  and  treacher- 
ous  but  the  reward  is  very  great  and  satisfying,  •׳hen  tt  days  to  come 
you  extend  your  hand  of  friendship  and  help  to  otters  and  will  see  their 
smile  of  gratifude  or  will  hear  their  expression  of  confidence  in  you, 
you  Will  have  found  your  brethren,  ^ay  the  Lord  be  witt  you  and  nay  He 
cause  you  to  walk  in  safety.  Hay  you  and  yours  realize  that  only  as  you 
are  of  service  to  otters  can  you  come  one  step  closer  to  the  Lord,  our 


ü-od. 


Baltimore 


Dec.  18,  1954 
Bat  • ^  ׳^• י^  • 


Oiiec  Btialom 


ANTI-SEMITIC  STATEMENTS,  ETC.  PY  NATL.  ASSO.  FOR 
THE  ADVANCE>feNT  OE  WHITE  PEOPLE 


Sun,  Sept.  30/54 

■Describes  neetinf^s  held  by  NAAWP  in  Delavmre. 

"The  sneeches  are  tirinj^ly  the  same  every  nip:ht  ״ the  prayer  - 
the  pleas  for  the  continuation  of  the  school  boycott  - the  pur- 
pie  phrases  used  to  describe  the  triple  menace  of  communism, 
•international  Jewy'  and  Nesproes  - the  apneal  for  more  *5 
membership  subscriptions". 


Afro-American,  Oct.  9/54 

"Here  are  a few  hir^hlights  from  tl.e  speeches" (at  Milford,  by  various 
speakers  from  NAAWP,  headed  by  Fovrles) 

"The  (intepration)  decision  resulted  from  influence  exerted  by  Jews, 
the  CIO  and  the  NAACP. 

"Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  (a  Jew)  once  received  $ 1000  from  the  CIO 
vrfiich  backs  the  NAACP  \rhich  (in  turn)  vras  founded  and  .is  run  by  Jews". 


Evening  Sun,  October  11/54 

"...  and  Joseph  M.  Danes  of  Hartley,  Delaware,  State  President  of  the 
NAAWP,  said  these  organizations  approved  of  Bowles'  arrest  and  vrere 
pushing  for  integration;  The  Anti-Defamation  League,  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the  American  Jewish 
Conrress  and  •politicians  from  both  narties•." 


The  publication  "The  National  Fortim"  put  out  by  Bowles  also  includes  anti- 
Semitic  material;  for  example,  the  first  issue  ran  a headline  reading 
"Jew-led  NAACP".  This  publication  also  lists  reading  material  which  in- 
eludes  some  of  the  worst  anti-Semitic  stuff  floating  arourid;  nam.cly, 
"Common  Sense",  Serald  Winrod's  stuff,  ete.  etc. 

A t his  first  speech  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  October  4,  in  the  racev/ay 
outside  of  Baltimore,  he  (Powles)  said  that  there  ^^s  a minority  race  who 
are  "nig״er-10vers"  and  thus  traitors  to  the  white  race.  Shouts  of  "you 
m.ean  the  Jevrs"  were  heard  in  the  audience. 
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Georgia,  in  the  latter  group.  Mr,  w 
Griffin,  attending  the  Democratic  us 
state  convention  at  which  he  was 
nominated,  and  destined  to  certain 
success  in  the  fall  elections,  seems  to  in 
regard  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  ai 
United  States  as  a weak  and  erring 
institution.  Referring  to  the  Courts 
decision.  Mr,  Griffin  said  that  “no 
true  Southerner  feels  morally  bound 
to  recognize  the  legality  of  this  act 
of  tyranny,  support  its  provisions  or 
obey  its  unthinkable  terms.”  He  said 
I the  ruling  “should  be  resisted.”  He 
said  that  the  battle  against  it  is  “a 
religious  crusade.”  He  was  loudly 
cheered  when  he  condemned  Presi- 
dent  Eisenhower,  who  appointed  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  who  wrote  the  deci- 
» i Sion. 

^,ן  One  cannot  believe  that  this  out־ 
pouring  of  mid-nineteenth-century 
'5  oratory  in  Georgia,  or  similar  rhetoric 
»n ' elsewhere,  represents  the  present 
״‘state  of  mind  of  the  majority  of 
the  good  people  of  the  South.  If 
some  wretched  Communist  should  at 
tack  the  Supreme  Court  in  such 
terms,  one  is  certain  that  all  these 
good  citizens  would  have  joined  in 
the  indignant  protest.  They  would 
recognize,  as  loyal  Americans  must, 
that  we  either  respect  the  Court  for 
its  undeniable  integrity,  obey  its  rul 
ings  even  when  they  go  against  our 
preferences,  or  act  like  rebellious 
children  who  don't  like  to  be  advised 
vi^hat  to  do.  Yet  if  we  take  this 
attitude  toward  the  Supreme  Court 
which  actually  represents  all  of  us 
we  might  as  well  not  have  any  Su-  ^ 1 
^ I preme  Court  or  any  basic  law. 

It  seems  to  this  newspaper  that 
Georgia  and  other  states  with  laige 
Negro  populations  will  probably  find 
a way  to  keep  in  harmony  with  the  ! 
Court's  decision.  What  is  asked  of 
them  is  not  easy.  We  can  sympathize 
with  both  races  in  this  situation.  But 
liberty  and  justice  are  never  com- 
pletely  easy,  never  completely  simple.  . 
Mr.  Griffin  and  his  prototypes  in! 
Georgia  and  other  states  might  re-/ 
fleet  on  this  principle  as  they  sit  hi 
" the  privacy  of  their  homes  and  Aie 
through  for  the  moment  with  making 
speeches  and  statements. 


SEGREGATION:  WHAT  NEXT?  [ 

plans  to  deal  with  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  segrega- 
tion  in  the  schools,  made  by  this 
newspaper  and  published  today,  sug- 
gests  that  some  difficult  problems 
still  lie  ahead,  especially  in  the  Deep  I 
South.  In  Alabama,  in  Florida,  in 
Georgia,  in  South  Carolina,  in  Texas, 
in  Louisiana  and  in  Mississippi,  there 
is  either  a tendency  to  work  for  more 
time  or  to  evade  the  Court's  decision 
in  one  way  or  another.  In  Mississippi, 
for  example,  a vote  will  be  taken  on 
Dec.  21  to  ratify  or  reject  a proposed 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution 
authorizing  the  Legislature  to  abol- 
ish  the  public  schools.  The  purpose  ! 
would  be,  of  course,  to  maintain  the 
present  system  of  segregation  by 
what  can  only  be  described  as  a sub- 
terfuge. 

Most  Southern  states  and  most  bor- 
der  states  continue  to  operate  under 
the  segregation  system.  In  the  Dis- 
trict  of  Columbia,  which  certainly 
should  respect  a Supreme  Court  de- 
cision  if  any  area  must,  integration 
is  continuing,  in  the  words  of  our 
reporter,  “at  a fast  clip.”  Oklahoma 
is  planning  to  end  segregation  by  the  ^ 
beginning  of  the  1955  school  term. 
In  Kansas,  where  segregation  was 
permissive,  the  drive  is  on  to  end  it 
in  those  school  systems  that  still  j 
have  it.  1 

As  in  the  days  following  the  "un-  ׳ 
pleasantness”  of  1861-65,  there  are  ן 
“reconstructed”  and  “unreconstruct- ! 
ed”  personalities  in  this  situation. 
One  might  put  Marvin  Griffin,  Demo-  i, 
cratlc  nominee  for  Governor  of  I 


■*^•••716  school  reopened  under  state 
auspices  and  protection,  with  ten  of 
the  Negroes  in  attendance  and  70 
per  cent  of  the  1,551  white  pupils 
״absent.  The  state  restored  control 
to  local  authorities.  But  most  of 
the  white  students  continued  to  stay 
away,  and  the  citizens’  protest  meet- 
ing.s  eontiniied.  On  Thursday,  a new 
school  board  in  Milford  ordered  the 
school  put  on  an  all-white  basis 
again. 

Sponsor  of  the  many  rallies  which 
kept  the  segregation  fever  burning 
in  Delaware  was  Bryant  W.  Bowles, 
34,  former  Marine  sergeant,  founder 
and  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation  for  Advancement  of  White 
People.  This  organization,  which  has 
headquarters  in  Washington,  claims 
3,000  members.  In  its  statement  of 
aims,  the  NAAWP  says:  “The 
NAAWP  wants  to  do  what  is  right 
and  what  is  good  • • * is  a law- 
abiding  association,  recognizing  the 
authority  of  and  adhering  to  the 
Constitution  * * In  several  ral- 
lies  in  Delaware  towns  last  week 
Bowles  evoked  cheers  as  he  said  that 
no  child  of  his  would  go  to  school 
with  Negroes  "as  long  as  I have 
breath  in  my  body  and  gunpowder 
will  burn.”  Delaware  state  police 
disclosed  that  Mr.  Bowles  had  been 
arrested  and  fined  in  Baltimore  on 
five  cliarges  of  "false■  pretense”  and 
had  a bad-check  record  in  Tampa. 
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Segregationists 
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"Separate  educational  facilities 
are  inherently  unequal.  Therefore 
we  hold  that  * * * [those  segregated 
are]  deprived  of  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  * * — U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  May  17,  1954. 

In  Milford,  Del.,  last  week,  after 
attempting  to  apply  the  above  con- 
stitutional  principle,  local  officials 
capitulated  to  local  pressures. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Milford 
school  board  closed  a combined  ele- 
mentary  and  high  school  to  forestall 
violence  after  irate  citizens  pro- 
tested  the  admission  of  eleven  Ne- 
groes  to  the  tenth  grade.  Last  Mon- 


EVERY  JEW  TO  BE  A KING 


EVERY  GENTILE  TO  BE  A SLAVE 

Says:  RABBI  RABINOVICH 


— — — • Eustus  Mullins^  an  eminent  student  of  world  af  fairs ^ came 
into  pרssession  of  a secret  copy  of  an  address  delivered  by  Rabbi  Emanuel 
Rabinovich  at  a secret  conference  of  Jew-Zionist  leaders  from  all  over  the 
world,  held  on  January  12,  1952  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  The  copy  was  not  sup— 
posed  to  be  distributed,  except  to  trusted  Jew-Zionist  leaders.  A copy  was 
passed  to  Mr.  Mullins  by  a former  Bulgarian  diplomat  who  had  broken  with  the 
Communists  and  was  hiding  out  with  friends  in  Budapest.  Later  a copy  of  the 
speech  was  smuggled  into  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  made  its  way  to  this  country 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Mullins  and  his  European  friends.  Mr, 

Mullins  reports  that  he  met  the  former  Bulgarian  diplomat  personally.  He 
begged  that  Mr.  Mullins  do  all  in  his  power  to  distribute  this  speech  at  once. 

In  releasing  it,  Mr.  Mullins  says:  "I  sincerely  hope  it  will  give  the  American 
people  a better  picture  of  the  force  arrayed  against  them" . 

IMPORTANT  EXCERPTS  from  speech  by  Rabbi  Rabinovich  deliver ed  at  secret 
^P^ference  of  Jew  leaders  in  Budapest,  January  12^ 

"You  have  been  called  here  to  recapitulate  the  principal  steps  of  our  new  pro- 
gram.  As  you  know,  we  had  hoped  to  have  twenty  years  between  wars  to  consoli— 
date  the  great  gains  which  we  made  from  World  War  II,  but  our  increasing  numbers 
in  certain  vital  areas  is  arousing  opposition  to  us,  and  we  must  now  work  with 
every  means  at  our  disposal  to  precipitate  World  War  III. 

"The  goal  for  which  we  have  striven  so  concertedly  for  three  thousand  years  is 
at  last  within  our  reach,  and  because  its  fulfillment  is  so  apparent,  it  be- 
hooves  us  to  increase  our  efforts  and  our  caution  tenfold.  I can  safely  promise 
you  that  before  ten  years  have  passed,  our  race  will  take  its  rightful  place  in 
the  world,  with  every  Jew  a king  and  every  Gentile  a slave.  (Applause  from  the 
gathering) . 

"You  remember  the  success  of  our  propaganda  campaign  during  the  1930' s,  which 
aroused  anti— Ame rican  passions  in  Germany  at  the  same  time  we  were  arousing 
anti-German  passions  in  America,  a campaign  which  culminated  in  the  Second 
World  War," 

"Within  five  years  our  program  will  achieve  its  objective,  the  Third  World  War, 
which  will  surpass  in  destruction  all  previous  contests.  Israel,  of  course, 
will  remain  neutral,  and  when  both  sides  are  devastated  and  exhausted,  we  will 
arbitrate,  sending  our  Control  Commissions  into  all  wrecked  countries.  This 
war  will  end  for  all  time  our  struggle  against  the  Gentiles, 

"We  will  openly  reveal  our  identity  with  the  races  of  Asia  and  Africa.  I can 
state  with  assurance  that  the  last  generation  of  white  children  is  now  being 
born.  Our  Control  Commissions  will,  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  wiping  out 
inter-racial  tensions,  forbid  the  whites  to  mate  with  whites.  The. white  women 
must  cohabit  with  members  of  the  dark  races,  the  white  men  with  black  women. 

Thus  the  white  race  will  disappear,  for  mixing  the  dark  with  the  white  means 
the  end  of  the  white  man,  and  our  most  dangerous  enemy  will  become  only  a memory, 

( Over) 
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"Me  shall  embark  upon  an  era  of  ten  thousand  years  of  peace  and  plenty,  the  Pax 
Judaioa,  and  our  race  will  rule  undisputed  over  the  ״°rld.  ®"J;  J־״ 

telligence  will  enable  us  to  retain  mastery  over  a world  of  dark  peoples. 

Question  from  gathering:  "Rabbi  Rabinovich:  What  about  the  various  religions 
after  the  Third  Vforld  VJar?" 

Rabinovich:  "There  will  be  no  Christianity.  Not  only  would 

ro^eacher-priest  class  remain  a constant  danger  to  our  rule,  but  belief  in  an 
after-life  would  give  spiritual  strength  to  irreconcilable  elemeiits  in  many 
:ourtries!  ISd  enfble  tLm  to  resist  us.  We  will  however  retain  the  rituals 
and  customs  of  Judaism  as  the  mark  of  our  racial  laws  so  that  no  Jew  will 
allowed  to  marry  outside  our  race,  nor  will  any  stranger  be  accepted  by  .. 

״ ,e  may  have  to  repeat  the  grim  days  of  World  War  II,  when  we  to 

let  the  Hitlerite  bandits  sacrifice  some  of  our  people  in  order  that  we  may 
have  adequate  documentation  and  witnesses  to  legally  justify  0ץ  trial  an 
execution  of  the  leaders  of  America  and  Russia  as  war ״ ־”"""I־ 
dictated  the  peace.  I am  sure  you  will  need  little  preparation  such  a 

duty,  for  sacrifice  has  always  been  the  watchword 

of  a few  thousand  Jews  in  exchange  for  world  leadership  is  indeed  a small  pr-.e 
to  pay. 


me  point  out  to  you 
into  weapons  against 
of  our  desires,  and 


"To  convince  you  of  the  certainty  of  that  leadership,  let 
how  we  have  turned  all  of  the  inventions  of  the  white  man 

him  His  orinting  presses  and  radios  are  the  mouthpieces  ״4 ״ ״ ־ 

his* heavy  industry  Lnufactures  the  instruments  which  he  sends  out  to  arm  Asi 

and  Africa  against  him." ׳ ־''■ 

"And  so,  with  the  vision  of  world  victory  before  you,  go  back  to  your  countries 

and  intensify  your  good  work,  until  that  approaching  ay 

veal  herself  in  all  her  glorious  destiny  as  the  light  of  the  world. 
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ר-ס^  THE  dINGü . . 

One  of  my  most  prized  possessions  is  my  reoard  player,  f It  is  a good 
make,  has  fine  tone  quality  and  I play  it  .״henaver  I am  at  home.)  Of 
course,  most  of  my  records  are?  music  :operas , symphonies  and  religious  mal- 
odies  but  tlBie  are  a fe״  records  which  do  not  li)!ft  into  this  general 
Classification  and  one  of  these  is  my  farorite.  Often,  viie  n 1 am  depressed 
or  moody  or  filled  with  a sense  of  frustration  I s it  in  my  easy  chair  and 
play  these  fcvo  sides.  1 tefer  to  Edward  S.  Marrow's  magnificent  editorial 
wcark,  ״I  Can  hear  ^.t  Now.«  It  is  not  alvvays  a particularly  joyful  message 
which  the  re^rd  imparts  to  the  listener,  nor  is  it  al<<ays  comforting 
it  does  have  one  great  advantage.  It  takes  us  over  the  years,  from  1932 
to  1945,  from  the  depths  of  despair  unto  the  heights  of  victory,  ■*■'nese 
13  years  are  an  era  by  and  for  ttomselves  during  which  time  we  became  in- 
volved  in  tlB  most  bloody  war  in  human  history,  when  our  emotions  were 
charged  and  recharged.  We  were  horrified  by  the  destruction  of  a gץm- 
an  blimp,  laughed  at  mayor  uaCyardia  reading  t he  comics  to  haw  York's 
children,  were  fascinated  by  the  hypnotic  power  which  european  dictators 
erercised  over  their  people,  motrnsd  the  death  of  one  of  our  greatest  of 
presidents  and  finally  were  a party  to  the  signing  of  the  peace  aboard 
the  battleship  Missouri,  anchored  in  the  vast  -aciflo  Ocean.  She  record 
takes  us  back  and  forth  across  continents,  brings  us  into  great  are?(nas 
and  into  the  living  rocm  of  the  white  House,  causes  us  to  listen  to  the 
H.Y.  Philharmonic  on  the  afternoon  of  Deo.  7th  and  also  allows  us  to  h 
the  military  music  played  in  the  forest 

sorrow,  de/:feat  and  viotoiy : tliese  are  the  'llyr(^tes  d’u^lie  this  period 
of  human  history.  They  were  13  years  durir.g  which  the  course  of  our/lives 
has  been  changed,  we  hope  fcr  the  better.  It  is  to  this  record  that  I 
like  to  listen  far  it  briigs  back  the  years  of  struggle,  the  powerful 
personalities  end  ends  on  a note  of  triumph  and  in  a ^iiit  of  faith. 

It  is  a record  of  human  achievement,  both  good  and  evil,  it  is  record 
of  huran  eteons.  raw  and  untamed,  as  welX  as  directed  to.ward  achieving 


ii. 
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the  good . 

If  ttere  is  one  great  criticism  that  I would  make  of  the  reccrd  which 
I have  just  mentiored  ,is  it  would  be  this;  mufrow  deals  only  in  the  i-ealm 
of  the  great  and  notable,  national  and  international  events;  speaks  to 
and  of  the  leadirg  personalities,  of  an  era  which  has  passed,  juch  a rec- 
ord  is  good  because  it  gives  us  a sense  of  j,ers_t>0otive , it  mkes  us  real- 
ize  hovV  much  v/e  are  a part  cf  history  and  it  is  good  in  the  sense  tnat 
one  day  *״y  children  mie^ht  want  to  hear  the  voice  of  a will  ixq__era, 
itoosevelt  or  a ^hur chill  e21i0rting  his  people  to  even  gj-eater  sacrifice 
in  t he  making  of  their  finest  hour.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  the 
future  gere rations  will  never  hear  and  will  only  be  able  to  sumise  are 
the  many  sighs  of  anguish,  the  tears  for  love  destroyed,  the  prayers  di־ 
rectsd  tavard  ^od  on  high.  It  is  this^ery  human  quality  •.41ו  ich  is  lüissing 
from  Lurrow’s  work;  he  does  not  deal  in  the  realm  of  the  person  next  to 
us,  who  is  a hero  in  lii  s own  right  and  an  important  personality  who  must 
be  given  cons  id  er  at  ion  and  respect,  !'he  world  is  made  up  not  only  of  hit- 
lers  and  Lussolinies,  kirgs  who  abdicate  and  fodlish  *-׳humberlains  or  any 
of  the  other  historical  figures  or  events  who  are  immortalized  for  us  on 
Long  xlaying  Records.  Ihe  world  goes  on, and  life  is  lived,  and  humanity 
becomes  human  bv  virtue  of  millions  of  persons  unknown  in  the  annals  aC 
history,  v>ho  make  their  mark  in  society,  stay  with  us  for  a few  fleeting 
moments  and  then  depart  to  theix  last,  earthly  resting  place.  Wars  are 
not  fought  only  by  great  generals  and  field  marshal  Is  but,  primarily,  by 


the  young  man  vdio  might  have  been  a great  artist,  who  miji  t have  discover- 
ed  a cure  for  cancer,  vvho  might  have  led  the  world  to  lasting  peace. 

If  I were  asked,  then,  to  make  a record  cf  human  au  oti  0ns , I would 
unhestitatingly  turn  to  the  book  of  isalms.  heinxich  Heine,  great  German 
poet  and  philosopher,  once  said,  ״The  Lsalms  certain  the  sunrise  and  the 
sunset,  birth  am  death,  prbmise  and  f ulf illiaent—the  whole  draiua  of  hu  ־ 
manity.״  Inknown  poets,  without  pride  of  authorsliip,  eiiled  priests  and 


iii. 

י ■ prinoas,  the  poverty  strioKän  ancl  the  ״lee  portray  out  of  their  0״,n  poet- 
10  muse  their  lonfiihS  for  ״od,  their  religiously  colored  exultation  of 
Natuce,  their  relation  to  friend  and  foe,  their  physical  needs  and  their 
freedom  from  all  these  ^urins  the  aspiration  of  the  soul  to.ard  God.  This 
is  a book  which  delves  deep  into  human  emotions  and  feelings,  .®itten  by 
a people  of  long  ago  whose  senti^nts  and  keen  observations  are  as  valid 
for  us  today  as  they  were  in  days  of  old.  -hich  one  of  us  human  beings, 
burdened  with  sar  1x־w  and  afflicted  by  trial,  has  not  felt  the  emotion  of 
the  .salmist  when  he  says,  voicing  his  cries  of  anguish  during  the  long 
aiü  lonely  ni^it.  “®It  a-way  my  couch  with  my  tears,  1 am  w^ary  of  my 
1^,ף  s^aning,"  '״ho  of‘ you,  on  a clear  and  bright  evening,  walkir«  under  ttie 
stars  has  not  bean  able  to  look  up  at  the  heavens  and  in  a moment  of  deep 
fulfillment  ms  not  been  able  to  say,  ״«hen  I behold  thy  ®xxkx  Heavens, 
the  work  of  Thy  ftrgers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  Thou  hast  estab- 

Ai  lished,  wlmt  is  man  ttiat  Thou  art  miidful  of  him  ar״i  the  son  of  man  that 

^ Thouthinkest  of  him?  Yet,  thou  hast  made  him  but  little  lower  than  the 

angles  ani  hast  crofmed  him  ■with  glory  and  honor.  ^ .;hen  you  have 

the  sanctuary  at  moments  of  sadness,  in  search  of  something  strong  and^ 
vital  to  fill  your  empty  lives,  seeking  a rock  to  which  you  can  cling  in 
your  faith,  have  you  not  felt  Xkx  like  tire  voice  cry  mg  out  in  the  wilder- 
1.,״  ness,  "AS  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-breoks,  so  panteth  my  soul 
^ after  Thee,  0 God;  my  soul  thirsteth  for  thee,  the  living  ״od.״  -nd, 
when,  beset  by  tte  power^l  forces  of  evil  minded  !arsons,  when  you  ttand 
accused  without  trial  and  counsel,  when  you  stand  surrounded  b the 
accusine  finger,  can  you  not  feel  empathy  for  the  psalmist  #ho  phrases 
your  deep  despair,  "They  have  whet  their  tongues  like  a sword,  and  have 
aimed  their  arrow,  a poisened  word;  that  they  may  shoot  in  secret  places 
at  the  blameless,  suddenly  do  they  shoot  at  me  and  fear  not."  -*nd  an 
moments  of  deeiast  40y  and  at  times  of  religious  consecration,  after  hftV- 
ing  cursed  tto  heavns  above  the  earth  beneath,  after  having  sent 


/ 


upward  your  agonized  cry,  ״Awake,  why  sleepest  ^'hou,  0 Lard,  wherefore 
hidest  'j־'hou  '^'hy  face?״,  have  you  not  found  it  possible  tn  your  heart  to 
say,  ”How  great  are  thy  vvorks,  0 Lord,  thy  thoughts  are  very  deep, 
brutish  man  knoweth  not,  nei^er  does  a fool  understand  thBS.  v>^hen  the 
wicked  spring  up  like  grass  and  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  do  flourish 
it  is  that  they  may  be  destroyed;  but  •^hou,  L Lord,  art  on  high  for  ever- 
more."  "Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  death,  mine  eye  from  tears  and 
my  feet  from  stumbling,  1 shall  V\falk  before  the  ■‘׳־ard,  in  the  lands  of 

the  living,(81^116 ) ״ 

״'^ho  is  this  person  that  was  able  to  picture  and  mirror  our  own  emotio 
so  beautifully  and  graphically?  when  did  he  live,  what  did  he  experience, 
and  why  did  he  write?  These  questions  really  have  no  definite  answers, 

■^here  are  150  psalms  to  be  found  in  the  ^ible;  of  these  100  are  ascribed 

X. 

to  definite  authors,  some  known  and  others  whose  deeds  have  bean  lost  in 
antiquity.  One  psalm  is  ascribed  to  Moses,  73  to  Lavid,  two  to  *^olomon 
ard  the  rest  to  persons  of  whom  we  know  very  little.  The  Talmud  maintains 
that  it  .as  David  who  vvrot  e the  psalias  v/ith  the  help  cf  ten  :^derS,  this 
would  make  him  a type  of  editor  compiling  a magnificent  antiiology,  Lut 
there  is  much  mere  uncertainty  when  one  looks  at  the  book  objectively. 

In  our  Bible  there  are  150  ■^salms  but  in  other,  earlier  editions  of  the 
codex  there  were  more  and  in  some  editions  fewer  poems, ־‘ ־he  word  for  psalrat 
is  not  found  at  all  in  biblical  he  brew  in  the  plural  sensed;  in  the 
singular  it  has  the  connotation  of  ”praise"  and  had  an  earlier,  and  pro- 
bably  more  correct,  meaning  of  ״stringed  instrument”  as  that  ward  is  de- 
rived  from  the  greek  ^In  terms  of  chronology,  we  have  no  con- 

ception  when  the  first  psalm  was  written;  it  all  depends  on  whied  shholar 
you  follow.  Some  say  that  ttese  poems  have  had  tlieir  origin  with  the  L- 
gyptian^ll^ro  to  deity,  in  Babylonian  hyms  to  üod  or  in 
^■p  Or.  t.ha  other  hand,  ./e  know  ־üiat  30ג1ס  Psalms 


knew  of  a book  bj  that  name , 


in  Maccabean  times  and  that  J osephus 
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In  otter  wards,  we  know  approximately  when  the  volume  was  completed  hut 

have  no  vvay  of  knov/ing  when  it  was  first  conceived. 

*^f  course,  the  Psalm  hook  has  always  been  important  in  tenms  cf  hu- 

manity.  ‘•*־‘he  early  church  fathers  g^de  it  its  hymnal,  tou^t  it  to  the 

new  converts  and  every  man  !Aho  aspired  to  the  higher  ranks  in  the  Xian 

clergy  had  to  know  the  Psalter  h^  heart,  '־^‘hey  have  become  an  integral 

part  of  t h^  non-Jewish  prayer  hook  and  a special  psalm  is  assigned  to  e- 

very  day  of  the  year.  In  our  own  country,  tti  e first  hook  that  was  ever 

printed  we^t  under  the  name  of  the  “Bay  Psalm  Book”,  of  v׳liich  1700  copies 

)/\were  printed  as  early  as  1640,  two  years  after  th6ףprinting  press  was 

brought  over  from  Big  land.  The  Pilgrims  translated  the  ־‘^ihle  to  fit  their 

5«Op׳C/6  m. 

own  needs  and,  as  the  writer  in’^LIPE  Magazine  so  aptly  phrased  it, "What 
they  did  to  the  25rd  Psalm  will  stand  forever  as  a warning  that  Puritans 
should  keep  their  bony  fingers  out  of  literature.״ ׳ ;״׳The  Lord  to  me  a 
Shepard  is,  want  therefore,  shall  not  I;  ‘■*־‘o  waters  calm  me  gently  leads, 
restore  my  soul  doth  he;  Be  doth  in  paths  of  righteousness,  for  his  names 
sake  lead  me.. .'׳I  feel  can  safely  say  th  at  the  importance  of  the  psalius 

-וי 

is  due  to  tteir  message  and  not  the  result  of  this  first  translation  on 
American  shores.  ^ » 

■^ut  mere  specifically,  what  is  the  content/^nd  can  it  he  catagorized? 
In  a very  aihitrary  way,  one  can  say  that  there  are  three  major  divisions 
as  pertains  to  content.  The  first  of  these  embraces  all  liturgical  poems, 
hymns  and  songs.  They  v/ ere  chanted,  to  the  accompaniment  of  stringed  in- 
struments  during  the  time-e^^the  Tampl'^y/lE׳^  s acrif  ic  e was  off  ere  d^or 
when  the  people  were  steeped  in  prayer,  ■^»•s  the  ritual  was  conducted  by 
the  Cohanim  or  nevites,  as  the  people  journeyed  bn  their  pilgrimages 
three  times  a year  to  *■* erusalaa,  as  oui*  ancestors  engaged  in  their  private 
devotions  or  as  they  worshipped  in  the  local  sanctuaries  or  synagogues, 
the  ^alms  were  chanted  or  recited.  Ti^are  are  hjimns  of  praise,  wMch  tell 
of  ^od״s  glory  and  povvor,  of  Bis  kindness  ant3  of  Eis  jmndi\vcrl:  nii  t}  e 
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r־alm  of  ״aturä.  Saoh  day  had  a special  psalm  or  more 

time,  especially  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  duri  114,,R01.ian/־tij<<«s , 
these  prayers  ״ere  incorporated  into  our  prayer  book  which  took  on  form 
and  substance  during  this  ^ of  violence  and  pppression.  In  our  own 
Union  Irayer  Bpok  there  isLarcely  a page  dn 41 ״i־h  some  words  or  passages 
from  the  Psalms  is  not  recorded;  at  every  vital  ceremony  during  the  life 
tiae  of  the  Jew,  'the  •‘"s alrf  make s -**ei  presence  felt. 

The  second  general  oatagory  into  which  a portion  of  the  psalms  may 
be  placed  is  one  which  can  be  called  " de voti onal׳־- . “eie  we  speak  of  man|s 
relationship  to  man  and  man’s  relationship  to  Uod.  often  the  se  psalms 
picture  Deity  in  anthropomorphic  teriiJiology : God  is  seated  in  the  heav- 
ens  with  the  earth  as  Ills  footstool  or  ״e  causes  tt.e  heavait  to  bend  and 
arch  over  the  earth  by  the  power  of  his  fingers  and  the  work  of  His  hhnds. 
We  relate  our  grief  at  the  spread  of  iniquity,  of  the  seemi:.gly  endless 
triumph  of  the  wicked,  of  the  suffering  of  the  poor,  of  the  afeandonment 
of  Israel,  of  supplication,  repentance,  atonement,  and  the  yearning  for 
forgiveness.  On  the  otter  3kd  hand  we  learn  of  the  30;,s  of  the  faithful, 
of  the  reward  wt.lch  wiU  be  sent  to  the  righteous,  of  God’s  endless  mercy 
and  of  His  gracious  dealings  with  ״lan  on  earth.  It  is  particularly  in 
these  psalms  that  we  find  our ג״־ ס  emotions  mirrored  as  the  author  seems 
to  have  written  for  the  people  in  spiritual  need  in  his  own  day  and  in 
our  own  turbulent  times.  He  writes  of  that  wldoh  is  within  him;  the  mn 
of  centuries  ago  becomes  real  to  us.  The  inner  feelings  and  thoughts  of 
man  are  examined,  his  place  in  the  universe  is  discussed,  his  future  is 
mentioned  in  terns  of  hope  and  belief.  Why  did  tte  ahthor  write  these 
verses?  I think  we  can  find  no  better  reason  ttan  our  saying,  ho  vtrote 
because  he  had  to,  ^elt  the  need,  he  wanted  to  find  a release  for  these 
!..spiring  thoughts  and  thus  put  them  down  on  p־®er.  They  were  not  feel- 
ings  which  were  written  with  the  intention  of  saving  them  for  posterity.- 
they  were  penned  b;  and  for  a man  faced  with  the  problems  of  life,  akin 
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to  ours,  liftiDg  his  voice  in  prayer  to  Almighty  ^od. 

.•vnd  lastly,  we  have  that  secti  n of  the  hook  of  *salius  which  has  the 

purpose  of  “teaching ־ ,״^'hey  tell  of  a way  of  life  and  are  in  the  farm 
of  instruction.  There  are  some  scholars  who  believe  that  these  mortal 
ideas  were  first  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another  by  rote  and 
ware  written  down  during  times  of  persecution  in  fear  that  the  moral  pre- 
cepts  might  be  lost  forever.  It  is  this  type  of  didactic  psalm  by  ich 
we  might  classify  the  24th,  the  one  we  always  read  on  the  babbath,  imme- 
diately  prior  to  taking  out  the  scar  11  from  the  ^irk.  The  question  is 
asked,  “w'hp  shall  ascend  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  vAio  shall  stand 
in  His  holy  place?"  and  the  answer  is  simple,  direct  and  yet  profound, 
bee  how  it  embraces  every  aspect  of  man’s  potential,  "He  that  hath  clean 
hands  and  a pure  heart,  who  doth  not  take  my  name  in  vain  and  iiath  not 
svtforn  deceitfully."  This  man  "shall  receive  a blessing  from  the  Lard  and 
righteousness  from  the  üod  of  his  salvation . ^buch  is  the  geiBraticn  of 
them  that  seek  thee,  that  seek  thy  presence,  0 dod  of  acob  .^)  Coula  there 
be  any  mare  specific  guide  to  life  in  the  realm  of  every  day  experj^e^nces? 
more  in  the  of  the  spiritual  and  affecting  th®  innerTo  n- 


.^ain,  more  in  the  of  the  spiritual  ana  aiieeoxn^  — — - “ 

fllSts  of  man  we  are  asked  to  be  humble  and  pious  before  His  glory.  "For 
1/  Thou  ÄKsadt  de  lightest  not  in  sacrifice,  else  I wuld  give  it;  J-hou  hast 
(i  no  pfeas^re  in  burnt  offerings,  !־he  sacrifices  of  ^od  are  a broken  and 
contrite  spirit,  a broken  and  contrite  heart  thou  doest  not  despise.״ 
These  are  the  rules  of  life,  this  is  the  epitomy  of  ethical  corauct, 
this  is  the  way  to  salvation,  in  this  manner  shall  man  come  faci  to  face 
with  <Iod  ’s  mercy,  love  and  justice.  "For  orHy  the  fool  sayeth  in  his 

heart,  there  is  no  ^od."  (14;1) 

This,  then,  is  the  basic  content  of  the  book  of  rsalms.  It  is  a 
volume  dedicated  to  man,  speaking  of  and  for  the  individual,  wi  th  a 
deep  and  lasting  faith  In  hin.  What  was  It  that  said?  ״The  ‘salms 


יי 


t, 
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and  the  sunrise,  the  birth  and  death,  promise  and  ful- 
fillment-the  ״toole  drama  of  hwanity."  It  is  a true  and  vivid  oharao- 
terization;  <ve  mi(2ht  only  add  that  it  is  also  the  "faith  and  dream־•  cf 
,׳an.  It  is  the  emotion,  the  feeling,  the  sensitivity  of  you  and  me. 
stripped  of  the  outer  shell  and  superficiality.  It  is  a hook  of  oomfar 
and  truth  and  search,  of  faith  and  hope,  available  to  all  mankind.  0- 
pen  your  book  of  psalms,  open  your  hearts  to  receive  the  message,  open 
your  eyes  and  you  ״ill  behold  »ndrous  things.  You  too  ״ill  learn  to 
believe  that  a day  ״U1  ocme  ״hen  "the  righteous  shall  flourish  like  ן^ 


the  palm-tree,  planted  in  the  house  of  the  nerd",  ״henever  you  are  in 
ilstress.  or  ״hen  an  emptiness  is  a part  of  you.  or  ״hen  you  merely 
״ish  to  pour  out  your  heart  before  Him.  lift  up  your  eyes  unto  the  mount- 
ains.  *ence  Cometh  your  help.  "My  help  oometh  from  the  lard,  who  made 


heaven  and  earth;  “e  ״ill  not  s'uffer  I'hy  foot  to  be  moved,  ""e  that  keep■ 
eth  thee  shall  not  slumber  nor  sleep,  '!'he  Lord  is  thy  keeper,  the  -ard 
is  thy  shade  upon  th?  right  hind.  The  sin  shal  1 not  sidte  üiee  hy  day 
nor  the  noon  hy  night;  the  Lord  shall  keep  thee  from  all  evil,  he  shall 
keep  thy  soul.  I'hay׳  Lord  shaU  guard  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in 
from  üiis  Say  time  forth  and  forever."  (121). 
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IN  September  1638,  18  years  alter  the  landing  nf  the  Pilgrims, 
the  ship  John  arrived  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  from 
London,  carrying  the  first  printing  press  ever  to  he  set  up  in  what 
is  now  the  U.S.  The  press  was  established  it!  Cambridge  and  oper- 
ated  by  a locksmith  named  Ste[then  Dave.  The  first  thing  Daye 
printed  was  the  Freeman's  Oath,  a broadside;  the  second  was  an 
almanac,  a pamphlet,  d'he  third  was  the  Bay  Psalm  Rook,  the  first 
h0f)k  and  in  point  of  survival  the  earliest  printed  matter,  no  copy 
of  the  Oath  or  the  almanac  having  endured. 

The  Pilgrims  hrcmght  with  them  from  England  various  estah- 
lished  translations  of  the  Psalms  but  disliked  them  all.  So  the 
ministers  of ‘the  colony  (in  that  day,  any  man  educated  for  the 

B'inistry  could  read  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew)  took  a })ortion  each 
he  translated,  and  produced  their  own,  Puritan  versions.  " rhir- 
R pious  ministers”  in  all  worked  on  the  translations,  the  chief 
Siring  Richard  Mather,  Cotton’s  grandfather.  Lhe  j)0etry  was  terri- 
W.  ; what  they  did  to  the  23rd  Psalm  will  stand  forever  as  a warn- 
ing  that  l^  itans  should  keep  their  bony  fingers  out  of  literature. 

'!’he  Lord  to  me  a shepheard  is, 
iV:;  want  therefore  shall  not  1. 

Mee  in  the  folds  of  tender-grasse, 
jk  d(tth  cause  mee  down  to  lie: 

^ ^ calrne  me  gently  leads 

• Restore  my  soule  doth  bee: 

He  doth  in  paths  of  righteousness: 

•;20  fhr  his  names  sake  leade  mee.  . . . 

'I  he  h^ik  is  printed  in  octavo  and  has  147  leaves,  or  294  [•ages. 

has  a crude  ornamental  border,  with  the  date  I61P 
lorn.  The  edition  consisted  of  1,700  c0|)ies,  enough  for 
l\  in  the  colony  to  have  one.  Of  all  of  these,  only  1 1 are 
■have  survived.  Four  are  perfect  (though  one  of  these 
jjp”  with  alien  leaves  and  another  is  ha<lly  soiled);  three 
sliglflte^^K'ed;  and  live  incomplete,  lacking  a varying  nurnher  of 
lea^SHB^  hook  is  therefore  valued  because  of  its  physical  rarity, 
nol* WB^ity,  and  because  as  an  ex-  
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THh  VS  .!■:■iHjT  miiGS, 

One  of  my  most  prized  possessions  Is  my  reocrd  player.  H Is  a good 
make,  has  fine  tone  quality  and  1 play  It  «rtiendvor  I am  at  home.  Of 
course,  most  of  my  records  are^iaislo :operas,  symphonies  and  religious  mel- 
odles  but  ttore  are  a few  reocr  ds  which  do  not  fljlt  Into  this  general 
Classification  a^  one  of  these  is  my  farorlte.  Often,  ״he  n 1 am  depressed 
or  moody  or  filled  with  a sanso  of  frustration  I sit  In  my  easy  chair  and 
play  these  too  sides.  1 hefar  to  Edward  R.  hurrow’s  magnifloent  editorial 
work,  "I  Can  hear  It  Now.n  It  is  not  always  a particularly  Joyful  message 
which  the  re:^rd  imparts  to  the  listener,  nor  is  it  always  comforting  bu 
it  does  have  one  great  advantage.  It  takes  us  over  the  years,  from  19S3 
to  194s,  from  the  depths  of  despair  unto  the  heights  of  victcry.  '^'hese 
13  years  are  an  era  by  ani  for  themselves  during  whi  <h  ti1i>e  we  became  in- 
volvod  in  tte  most  bloody  war  in  human  history,  when  our  eiootlons  were 
(harged  and  recharged,  Vte  were  horrified  by  the  destruction  of  a germ- 
an  blimp,  laughed  at  i-iayor  haCuardla  reading  t he  oomlos  to  new  York's 
Children,  weu:o  fascinated  b:  the  hypnotic  power  whidh  european  dlotatars 
exercised  over  their  people,  mourned  the  death  of  one  of  our  greatest  of 
presidents  and  finally  were  a party  to  the  signing  of  the  peace  aboard 
the  battleship  i-lssourl,  anchored  in  the  vast  waolflo  Ocean.  The  record 
takas  us  back  and  forth  across  continents,  brings  us  into  great  are)<nas 
and  into  the  living  roao  of  the  •»hlte  House,  causes  us  to  listen  to  the 
H.Y.  Philharmonic  on  the  afternoon  of  Deo.  7th  and  also  allows  us  to  he.ir 
the  military  music  played  in  the  forest  of  Complegne.  love,  hate,  Joy, 
sorrow,  dejlfeat  and  victory:  tte  3d  are  the  keynotes  durlig  this  jperlod 
of  human  history.  They  were  13  years  during  which  the  course  of  ou^lves 
has  been  charged,  we  ho!־  f<x•  the  better.  It  is  to  this  record  that  I 
like  to  listen  far  it  brings  back  the  years  of  struggle,  the  powerful 
personalities  and  ends  on  a note  of  triumph  and  in  a spirit  of  faith. 

It  is  a record  of  human  a* ievemont , botii  good  ׳nd  evil,  it  is  a record 
of  human  «.otlons,  raw  and  untamed,  as  weU  as  dlreotoi  toward  achieving 


the  good • 

T ! 

•*•f  there  Is  one  great  criticism  that  I would  li^ako  of  the  reocrd  which  ־ 

I 

I have  just  mentioned  ,to  It  would  be  this:  liutrcM  deals  only  li!  Ihe  realtm 
of  the  great  and  notable,  national  and  international  events  ן speaks  to 
and  of  the  leading  personalities,  of  an  era  which  has  passed•  tiuch  a rec- 
ord  is  good  because  it  gives  us  a sense  cf  perspective,  it  makes  us  real- 
ize  how  laich  we  are  a part  cf  history  and  it  is  good  in  the  sense  that 
one  day  my  children  mi^hb  want  to  hoar  the  voice  of  a Will  Hqgera, 

Roosevelt  or  a ^hur chill  exhorting  his  people  to  even  greater  sacrifice 
in  the  making  of  their  finest  hour.  But,  cn  the  otl»r  hand,  what  the 
future  geiB rations  will  never  hear  and  will  only  be  able  to  sumilse  are 
the  many  sighs  of  anguish,  the  tears  for  love  destroyed,  the  prayers  dl- 
rooted  tar^ard  ^od  on  high#  It  is  thl^i׳ery  human  quality  which  is  missing 
from  Murrcw’s  werk;  he  does  not  deal  in  th  e realm  of  the  person  next  to 
us,  who  is  a hero  in  his  am  right  and  an  ImportEmt  personality  who  must 
be  given  cons  5d0r  at  ion  and  respect•  Ihe  world  is  made  up  not  Oi^ly  of  Hit- 
lers  and  iiussolinios,  kings  who  abdicate  and  fodlish  ^haaberlains  or  any 
of  the  other  historical  figures  or  eveiAs  who  are  immortalized  for  us  on 
Long  Allaying  Records•  The  world  goes  on  and  life  is  lived  and  humanity 
becomes  human  b;  virtue  of  millions  of  persons  unknown  in  the  annals  of 
history,  who  make  their  luark  in  society,  stay  with  us  for  a few  fleeting 
moments  and  then  depart  to  their  last,  earthly  resting  place•  Wars  are 
not  fought  oray  hy  great  generals  and  field  mcarshalls  but,  pr imariljr,  by 
the  young  man  who  might  have  been  a great  artist,  who  ml^t  have  discover- 
ed  a euro  far  cancer,  who  might  have  led  the  world  to  lasting  peace. 

If  I were  asked,  then,  to  make  a record  of  human  ouotions,  I would 
imhe&titatingly  turn  to  the  book  of  Realms•  Hetorich  ^ieine,  great  Crerman 
poet  and  philosopher,  once  said,  "The  Realms  oo!taln  the  sunrise  and  the 
sunset,  birth  and  death,  prikuise  end  fulfillment— the  whole  draiua  of  hu  - 
manity."  Unknown  poets,  without  pride  of  authorsliip,  allied  priests  and 
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prlnoeB.  tho  poverty  strloMn  end  the  ״Ue  portray  out  of  their  o«n  poet- 
io  muse  their  l״61«־e  for  «od.^theU■  rellglouely  colored  ereltatlon  of 
Nat>re.  their  relaUon  to  frie«!  and  foe,  their  physical  needs  and  their 
freedom  fro»  all  these  iurine  the  asplraUon  of  the  soul  to.ard  God.  This 
is  a book  ״hioh  delves  deep  into  human  emotions  and  feelings,  .«״ten  by 
a people  of  long  ago  whose  sentt.«nts  and  keen  observaUons  are  as  valid 
far  us  today  as  they  were  in  days  of  old.  ״hich  one  of  us  hum«  beings, 
.^dened  with  scr ״« ־  a״l  afflicted  by  trial,  has  not  felt  the  emotion  of 
the  rsalmlst  when  he  says,  voicing  his  cries  of  anguish  during  the  long 
am  lonely  ni^it.  "I  melt  a^y  ay  couch  with  my  tears.  I am  .;^ary  of  my 
guanine."  *«ho  of  you.  on  a clear  and  briöit  evening,  walking  under  the 
stars  has  not  been  able  to  look  up  at  the  heavms  and  in  a mment  of  deep 
fnifiumenb  ms  not  been  able  to  say.  ״When  I behold  thy  «xr«  Heavens, 
the  work  of  Thy  fligers.  the  :.«.n  and  the  stars,  whl*  The״  hast  estab- 
llshed.  wmt  is  ־nn  that  Thou  art  mirdful  of  him  am  the  son  of  man  that 
Thouthinkest  of  him?  Yet.  thou  hast  raade  him  but  little  lower  than  the 
angles  ard  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor.“  when  yai  have  co.ue  to 
the  sanctuary  at  moments  of  sadness,  in  search  of  sa.ethlng  straig  and 
Vital  to  fin  your  empty  lives,  seekins  a rock  to  which  yc״  can  cling  in 
your  faith,  have  you  not  felt  tto  nke  the  voice  crying  cut  In  the  wilder 
ness.  “AS  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brpoks.  so  panteth  my  soul 
1■  after  Thee.  Ü God;  my  soul  thirsteth  for  thee,  the  living  ״od. ״ ־־nd. 

' when  beset  by  the  po..erful  fcrces  of  evil  mimed  ;arsons,  wlen  yc ״ ״.md 
accused  without  trial  ard  counsel,  when  you  stand  surrounded  b.  the 
accusing  finger,  can  you  not  feel  empathy  for  the  psalnlst  #ho  phrases 
your  deep  despair.  "They  have  whet  their  tongues  like  a sword,  and  have 
f aimed  their  arrow,  a poisened  ward;  that  they  may  shoot  in  secret  piaces 
at  the  blameless,  suddenly  do  they  shoot  at  me  and  fear  noU" ״ ״d  in 
moments  of  dee.est  Joy  and  at  times  of  religious  consecratton.  after  h^v 
9 l״g  cursed  tlh  heav  ns  above  a rd  the  earth  beneath,  after  having  sent 
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iv.  I 

upward  your  agonized  ory,  ׳♦Awake , why  sleapest  ‘^'hou,  0 Lard,  wherefore  I 
hldest  ‘^‘hou  '־^‘hy  f&oe?״,  have  you  not  found  It  possible  tn  your  heart  to  I 

say,  "How  great  are  thy  Mjrks,  ט Lord,  thy  thoughts  are  wary  deep.  A | 

brutish  man  knoweth  not,  neljjior  does  a fool  understand  thfes.  When  the  | 
"מ  wloked  spring  up  like  grass  and  all  the  workers  of  Iniquity  do  flourish  | 

^ it  Is  that  they  may  be  destroyed;  but  '^’hou,  0 Lord,  art  on  hl^i  for  ever-  ר 
^ more.י י  "Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  death,  mine  eye  from  tears  and  | 
my  feet  from  stumbling.  1 shall  walk  before  the  Lard,  In  the  lands  of  | 

the  living."  (116 *8£)  j 

^^ho  Is  this  person  that  was  able  to  picture  and  mirror  oir  own  emotlo^ 

so  beautifully  and  graphlcaHy?  «hen  did  he  live,  what  did  he  experience,  \ 

and  why  did  he  write?  These  questions  really  have  no  definite  answers.  | 

‘*‘here  are  150  psalms  to  be  found  In  the  hihie;  of  these  100  are  ascribed 

X ^ 

to  defli^lte  authors,  sa.«  known  and  others  whose  deeds  have  bean  lost  In  ^ 
antiquity.  One  psalm  Is  ascribed  to  Moses,  72  to  Lavld,  two  to  *^olomon  | 
ani  the  rest  to  persons  of  whom  we  kiiow  very  little.  The  Talmud  maintains  ] 

j 

that  It  .as  David  who  wrote  the  psalms  with  the  help  cf  ten  orders,  this  | 
would  make  him  a type  of  editor  canpillng  a luagnificent  anthology,  ^ut  ■ 

there  is  much  mere  unoertainty  when  one  looks  at  the  book  objectively.  * 
In  our  Lible  there  are  150  ^salms  but  In  other,  earlier  editions  of  the 
codex  there  were  mare  and  in  souie  editions  fewer  poems,  *^he  word  for  psal ן 
X.  >is  not  fbund  at  all  in  biblical  hebrew  in  the  plural  sensed;  in  the 
singular  it  has  the  connotation  of  "praise”  and  had  an  earlier,  and  pro-  j 
bably  more  ccrrect,  meaning  of  "stringed  instrument"  as  that  werd  is  de-  | 
rived  from  the  treek  lanfi^ajuee.  In  terms  of  ohronology,  we  have  no  eon-  j 
oeption  when  the  first  psalm  was  written;  it  all  depends  on  which  shholfir 
you  follow.  Sccie  say  that  these  poems  have  had  their  origin  with  the  ^ 

gyptlan'^^^^^ to  deity,  in  Babylonian  hyme  to  Ood  or  in 
of  joy.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  th  ^t  some  -t'salms  were 
in  Macoabean  times  and  that  Josephus  knew  of  a book  b:,׳  that  name. 


V• 


• In  otter  ״eras,  ״e  icno״  apiffoiiiaately  ״hen  the  Tolume  ״u8  oomploted  but 

have  no  ״ay  of  knowlne  ״hen  It  ״as  first  ooaoeived. 

״f  course,  the  Psalm  booh  has  alaays  been  Important  in  tanms  of  hu- 
manity.  'i’he  early  church  fathers  *ade  it  its  hymnal,  touöit  it  to  the 
ne״  convorts  and  every  man  ״ho  aspired  to  the  higher  ranks  in  the  hian 
clergy  had  to  too״  the  Psalter  b,  heart,  ^hey  have  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  non-Je״lsh  prayer  book  and  a special  psalm  is  assigned  to  e- 
very  day  of  the  year.  In  our  own  country,  tee  first  book  that  .ms  ever 
printed  went  under  the  name  of  the  ״Bay  Psalm  Book%  of  teioh  1700  copies 
״ore  printed  as  early  as  1640,  t0״  years  after  tei׳lprinting  press  ״as 
brought  over  from  ״.!gland.  The  Pilgrims  translated  tbs  "ibis  to  fit  their 
own  needs  and,  as  tte  writer  in  LIPB  Magazine  so  aptly  phrased  lt,"«»hat 
they  did  to  the  2Srd  Psalm  will  stand  forever  as  a warning  that  Puritans 
should  keep  their  bony  fingers  out  cf  literature.״!  "The  Lord  to  me  a 
Shepard  is,  wont  therefore,  shall  not  Ij  '■^'o  waters  calm  me  gently  leads, 
restore  my  soul  doth  he;  He  doth  in  paths  of  r iöiteousness,  for  his  names 
sake  lead  me.. .״I  faol  *e  can  safely  say  that  tte  importance  of  the  lesius 
is  due  to  tteir' message  and  not  the  result  of  this  first  translation  on 

Amor i can  shores• 

“ut  mere  spe  oifioally , what  is  the  content  and  can  it  be  oatagorized? 
In  a very  abbitrary  way,  one  can  say  that  there  are  three  major  divisions 
as  pertains  to  content.  The  first  of  these  embraces  all  liturgical  poems, 
hyitos  and  songs.  They  were  chanted,  to  the  accompaniment  of  stringed  in- 
struments  during  the  time  of  the  Temple  ״ten  sacrifice  was  offered  or 
When  tte  people  were  steeped  in  prayer.  ..s  tte  ritual  was  00  .uduct  ed  by 
tte  Cohunim  or  i-evites,  as  the  people  journeyed  bn  their  pllgrliages 
three  times  a year  to  -׳crusnle«,  as  our  anc. stars  engaged  in  their  private 
devotions  or  as  they  worshipped  in  the  local  sanctuaries  or  synagogues, 
tte  ^alms  were  ohnted  or  recited.  There  are  hymns  of  praise,  which  tell 
of  ‘*od's  glory  and  power,  of  his  kindness  and  of  His  handiwork  in  the 
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‘ realm  of  ^'*aturd.  Eaoh  day  had  a speoial  psalm  or  more  thai^ne  and 

tine,  espeoially  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  durln^Ro^iiaiy^iOT, 
these  prayers  were  inoorparatod  into  our  prayer  book  <״rhioh  took  on  form 
and  substance  during  this  time  of  violence  and  pppresslon•  In  our  own 
Union  Irayar  Book  there  i^^Barcely  a page  ftn  !«diloh  some  wards  or  passages 
from  the  Psalms  is  not  reocarded;  at  every  vital  ceremony  during  the  life- 
tiL^ß  of  the  Jew,  the ״ ־^salra  makes  its  presence  felt. 

The  second  general  category  into  -vhich  a portion  of  the  psalms  may 
be  placed  is  one  which  can  bo  called  ״*devotional״. • "^eia  we  speak  of  man’s 
relationship  to  man  and  man’s  relationship  to  ^'od.  Often  the  se  psalms 
picture  Deity  in  anthropomorphic  terdiiJiology : Ood  is  seated  in  the  heav- 
ens  with  the  earth  as  His  footstool  or  He  causes  ti-e  heavetiS  to  bend  and  | 
arch  over  the  earth  by  the  power  of  his  fingers  and  the  work  of  His  hhnds. 

relate  our  grief  at  the  spread  of  Iniquity,  of  the  s0emi..gly  endless 
triumph  of  the  wicked,  of  the  suffering  of  the  poor,  of  the  abandonment 
of  Israel,  of  supplication,  repentance,  atonement,  and  the  yearning  for 
forgivanoss.  On  the  other  aAdt  hand  we  learn  cf  the  joys  of  the  faithful, 
of  the  reward  which  will  be  sent  to  the  righteous,  of  God’s  endless  mercy  ן 
and  of  His  gracious  dealings  with  ^.lan  on  earth•  It  is  particularly  in 
these  psalms  that  we  find  our  own  amotions  mirrored  as  the  auli.or  seams 
to  have  written  for  the  people  in  spiritual  need  in  his  own  day  and  in 
our  own  turbulent  times.  He  writes  of  that  wldch  is  within  him;  the  man 
of  centuries  ago  be 00:103  real  to  us.  The  inner  feelings  and  thou^ts  of 
man  are  examined,  his  place  in  the  universe  is  discussed,  his  future  is 
mentioned  in  terms  of  hope  and  belief,  •i/hy  did  the  ahthor  write  these 
verses?  I think  we  can  find  no  bettcior  reason  ttan  our  saying,  he  wrote 

because  he  had  to,  Jtelt  the  need,  he  wanted  to  find  a release  for  those 

1 spiring  thoughts  and  thus  put  them  down  on  paper.  Ihoy  wore  not  feel- 
ings  which  were  -vritten  with  the  intention  of  savlig  them  for  posterity  ^ ! 

they  were  penned  br  and  for  a man  faced  with  the  problems  of  life,  akin  j 
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to  ours,  Ilftlne  his  voloe  in  pray  or  to  Almighty  Ood. 

..nd  laatly.  wo  have  that  sootl  n of  the  booh  of  isai.uo  which  has  the 

purpose  of ׳ ־teaching״.  'A.־y  tell  of  a way  of  iif a and  are  in  the  farm 
of  instruction.  There  are  some  scholars  who  believe  that  these  mortal 
ideas  were  f ^6t  transmitted  from  one  gei^raticn  to  a״ott.er  by  rote  and 
were  .«ritten  down  during  times  of  persecution  in  fear  that  the  ma-al  pro- 
oepts  might  be  lost  forever.  It  is  this  tyte  of  didactic  psalm  by  .hich 
we  might  classify  the  24th,  the  one  we  always  read  on  the  Oabbath,  home- 
dlately  prior  to  taking  out  the  sccrll  from  the  ■crk.  The  .!uestiai  is 
asked,  ".Vhp  shall  ascend  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  .ho  shall  Stan 
in  Hil  holy  placer  and  the  ans.ver  is  simple,  direct  and  jet  profound, 
oee  how  it  embraces  every  aspect  of  man's  potential.  He  that  hath  clean 
hands  and  a pure  leart,  who  doth ־* ־t  take  my  name  in  vain  and  toth  not 
sworn  deceitfully.״  This  man  ״shall  receive  a blessing  frem  the  Lcmd  and 
righteousness  frem  the  «od  of  his  salvation,  üueh  is  the  generation  of 
them  that  seek  thee,  that  seek  thy  jrasenoe,  0 Sod  of  ^aoob.  ould 
be  any  mere  specific  guide  to  life  in  Ihe  realm  of  every  day  exi^eriencesV 
..gain,  more  in  1he"4^  of  the  spiritual  and  affecting  th®  inner  con- 
flicts  of  man  we  are  asked  to  be  hu״ble  and  pious  bofore  Itts  glory.  ״For 
% Thou  tBesck  delightest  not  in  sacrifice,  else  I ״ould  give  it:  Thou  hast 
f no  rJUas  xe  in  bvmnt  offerings.  The  sacrifices  of  uod  are  a croken 
contrite  spirit,  a broken  and  coi, trite  heart  thou  doest  not  despise.״ 
These  are  Ihe  rules  of  life,  this  is  the  epltckuy  of  ethical  «..duct, 
this  is  the  way  to  salvation,  in  this  m.ar»er  shall  ־an  cane  fac.  to  face 
with  Ced  •s  mercy,  love  atm  Justice.  ״For  only  the  fool  sayeth  ir.  his 

heart,  there  is  no  ^od,"  (14;1) 

*his,  then,  is  the  basic  content  of  the  book  of  isalms.  It  is  a 
volu.®  dodicated  to  .״an,  speaking  of  and  for  the  Individual,  with  a 
deep  end  lasting  faith  in  hh..  -״hat  was  it  that  uelne  said ״ ״־The  asaims 
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are  the  sunset  and  the  sunrise,  the  birth  and  death,  promise  and  ful-  « 

fillment— the  vAiole  drama  of  humanity•”  It  is  a true  and  vivid  oharac- 
terlzation;  mi^ht  only  add  that  it  is  also  the  ”faith  and  dream  of  ^ 

:can.  It  is  the  emotion,  the  fealiiag,  the  sensitivity  of  you  and  me, 
stripped  of  the  outer  shell  and  superficiality.  It  is  a bock  of  comfcrt,  | 
and  truth  and  search,  of  faith  and  hope,  available  to  all  mankind.  0- 
pen  your  book  of  psalms,  open  your  hearts  to  receive  the  message,  open 
your  eyes  and  you  ;/ill  behold  .סו iidro us  things.  You  too  will  learn  to 
believe  that  a day  ״/ill  ocme  when  "the  rii^teous  sliall  flourish  like  % 
the  palm-tree,  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lard”,  •»henever  you  are  in 
distress,  or  when  an  emptiness  is  a part  of  you,  or  when  you  merely 
wish  to  pour  out  your  heart  before  Him,  lift  up  your  eyes  unto  the  mount 
aiiis,  .hence  cometh  your  help,  ”!•!y  help  comoth  from  the  herd,  who  made 
heaven  and  earth;  ^ will  not  suffer  '^hy  foot  to  be  moved,  ^e  tliat  keep- 
0th  thee  shall  not  slumber  nor  sleep,  'i'he  l^rd  is  thy  keeper,  the  ^ard 
is  thy  sliade  upon  thy  right  hand.  The  ain  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day 
nor  the  moon  by  night;  the  Lord  shall  keep  thee  fTom  all  evil,  he  shall 
keep  thy  soul,  Lord  shall  guard  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in 

from  this  [fcaijc  time  forth  and  forever.”  (121). 

•rt«men  • 


Baltimore 


Deo.  10,  1954 
fY־iday  eve. 


Oheb  ^halom 
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Death  of  a Genius  CONTINUED 


ip  no  perponal  God,  13ut  if  T were  to  speak  ol  hiio  T would  1)0  a liar. 

Mut  was  tl)ere  no  niessage,  asked  l)r.  Hermanns,  wliieli  lie  eould 
take  Bishop  Sheen?  "If  you  must  tell  the  hishoj)  something  about 
me,”  he  said  genially,  "tell  him  1 am  an  honest  man.  ’ 

At  this  point  my  son  asked  il  there  was  anything  in  which  one 
could  believe.  "Certainly  there  are  things  worth  heliex ing.י’  saiil  Kin- 
stein.  "I  lielieve  in  the  brotherhood  ol  man  and  the  uni(]ueness  of 
the  individual.  But  if  you  ask  me  to  prove  what  1 believe,  I can’t. 
You  know  them  to  be  true  hut  you  could  spend  a whole  liletime  with- 
out  being  able  to  prove  them.  I’lie  mind  can  |)roeeed  only  so  lar  upon 
what  it  knows  and  can  tnove.  There  comes  a point  where  the  mind 
t:1k1»s  .a  leap — call  it  intuititui  or  what  you  will— and  eotnes  out  upon 
a highiuL plane  of  knowleilL^e.  hut  can  never  prove  liow  it  got  Itiere. 
Air^reat  discoveries  have  involved  such  a leap.” 

"Does  experience  give  us  truth?”  asked  the  young  man. 

Einstein  warmed  to  the  hoy’s  search  for  guide|»osts.  "This  is  a 
dillicult  (juestion,”  he  said,  a slight  lis|1  noticeable  in  his  voice.  "One 
is  always  seeing  things  without  being  sure  that  one  does  see  them. 
1'ruth  is  a verbal  concept,  which  cannot  he  submitted  to  mathemat- 
ical  jirool.” 

Dr.  Herman  ns  asked  w bet  her  truth  w ere  not  in  lu‘ rent  in  man.  ^ on 
on<׳e  told  me  that  progress  could  he  gained  only  h\  intuition  and  not 
the  accumulation  ol  knowledge.” 

“It  is  not  (|uite  so  sim|1le,”  said  Einstein.  "Knowledge  is  neces- 
sarv  too.  A child  with  grcxit  intuition  could  not  grow  up  to  hecomi; 
something  worthwhile  in  lile  without  some  knowledge.  Howe\(‘r  there 
comes  a ]loint  in  evervone’s  lile  where  only  intuition  can  make  the 
leap  ahead,  without  knowing  precisely  how.” 

ou  do  believe  in  a soul,”  persist('(!  Dr.  Hermanns. 

"Yes,  if  by  this  you  mean  tlie  livin»  spirit  that  makes  us  lon^  t()_ 
do  TTTTTirr^^  llnng^  for  liiLLLNwit V.’^ 

— I l)roke  in  todescrihe  my  son’s  fdiilosophical  im|)asse:  "Now  he 
can  lind  no  reason  why  he  should  strive  to  achieve.”  Einstein  looked 
at  I’at  and  simply  asked.  "Does  not  the  (|uestion  of  the  undulation  of 
light  arouse  your  curiosity?”  (The  nicest  thing  about  the  (!m'^tion  was 
his  sim|)le  assumption  that  the  boy  would  unilerstand  it.)  ^(*s,  \ery 
much,”  said  tbe  boy,  his  interest  brightening. 

"Is  not  this  enough  to  occupy  your  wiiole  curiosity  for  a liletime?” 

"Why,  yes,”  said  I'at.  smiling  rather  sheepishly.  "I  guess  it  is.” 

■ ^'I'hen  do  not  stop  to  think,”  said  Einstein,  "about  the  reasons 
for  what  you  are  doing,  about  why  you  are  questioning.  The  import- 
ant  thing  is  not  to  stop  (jiu'stioning.  (iuriosity  has  its  own  reason  lor 
existence.  One  cannot  hel|)  hut  be  in  awe  when  he  C()nt('m|11ates  the 
mysteries  of  eternity,  of  life,  of  the  marvelous  structure  ol  reality.  It 
is  enough  if  one  tries  merely  to  comprehend  a little  ot  thi-  mxstery 
each  day.  Never  lose  a holv  curiosity.  Try  not  to  become  a maji  ol 
success  but  rather  try  to  become  a man  of  value.  He  is  eon^idereו^ 
successful  in  our  day  who  gets  more  out  of  life  than  he  |)uts  in.  But 
a man  (d  ^alue  will  give  more  than  he  n'ceives.”  ' 

־ ) iliis  jioint,  feeling  we  had  perhaps  intrud(‘)!  too  much  on  the 

great  man’s  time,  1 interru|»te(l  and  a>ked,  it  in  braving,  I could  take 
some  niotion  pictures.  As  I sh((t  tin*  lilms  Bat  pointi'd  t0)\a1d  a t1('t  in 
the  yard  and  asked  whether  one  could  truthlully  say  il  was  a tree. 

' This  could  all  he  a dream,”  said  Einstein.  "You  may  not  he  seeing 
it  at  all.” 

"If  I assume  that  1 can  see  il,”  |)ersisl('d  the  student,  how  do  [ 
know  exactly  that  the  tree  exists  and  where  it  is?” 

"You  have  to  assume  something,  ’ said  Einstein.  Be  glad  that  \ou 
have  son!('  little  knowledge  (d  something  that  you  cannot  |)enet1ate. 
Don’t  stop  to  marvel.” 


X ■ 


LiAFTY  CONGLiiVE . 

Uy  youDfe  friends,  I take  this  opportunity  of  weloaning  you  all  to 
the  second  in  our  series  of  ^outh  aervioes.  It  is  good  to  see  so  many 
of  you  before  mejand  I hope  that  ycu  ״ill  not  only  derive  information 
from  these  14t%le  -Calks  but  also  obtain  a sense  of  the  spirit  vdiich  is 
a part  of  our  religious  service,  »omehow  I look  upon  you  today  with 
pity  for  1 feel  sorry  far  you.  You  see,  you  missed  one  of  th^rädest 
weekends  ever/,  'i'he  ‘1hanksgiving'‘iTO«W14  ״as  one  of  furious  activity, 
much  laughing  and  singing,  studying  and  warship  as  over  200  young  people, 
anywhere  from  li'  to  18  years  of  age  congregated  in  this  city  in  order 
to  be  together,  to  mke  new  frienAships  and  renew  old  ones.  I feel  sorry 
for  you  beo^re^׳you  are  as  yet  too  young  to  be  a part  of  th  is  wonder- 
ful  pro  ram  but  I have  chosen  this  time  to  tell  you  all  about  it  so  that 
you  can  look  ahead  to  a great  experience  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

One  of  these  days,  as  soon  as  you  reach  the  proper  age,  you  will  be  a 
part  of  our  Junior  Youth  Group  and  then  will  automatically  becoms  a member 
of  one  of  the  most  active  organizations  ever  formed  for  Youth:  the  ^־a- 

tional  Federation  of  Temple  Youth• 

jixactly  what  is  this  national  federation,  cr  "Nifty״  as  .<  e call  it, 
and  what  does  it  have  to  do  with  this  congregation  and  with  the  Conclave 
which  met  here  last  weekeiid?  let  me  start  at  the  beginning:  every  Reform 
con^egaticn  in  the  country  has  a youth  group  if  there  are  enough  irembers 
'I'hese  you$h  groups,  mostly  of  teen-agers,  have  banded  together  to  farm 
national  organization  in  order  to  link  together  the  many  young  men 
and  wcmeu  scattered  all  over  ttie  country.  In  other  words,  boys  and  t-lrls 
from  1-alne  and  California,  the  deep  South  and  .idsconsm,  if  they  belong 
to  Reform  Gong  negations,  all  have  sanethlng  in  comon״,  aside  from  their 
Jewishness,  they  all  belong  to  NIFTY,  Th^ntral  headcjiartera  of  this 
organization  is  in  New  York,  but  of  co ursb^ithey  can  not  haldle  such  a 
huge  project  all  at  the  same  time.  As  such,  this  great  ü ^״n  has 


, depe  Tiding  on  tii  0 seotion 


been  divided  into  mucji  smaller 


There  is  the  Southern  Federation,  the  0. 


hio  Valley  Federation,  the  -ahe  Frie  Federation,  tta  and  those  fed^tions 
Which  embrace,  far  instance,  Texas,  Califnrnia.  ini ss our i and  every/icor ner 
of  the  U.a.  We  have  shortened  these  long  names,  and  made  them  a little  on 
the  funny  side,  but  this  is  primarUy  so  that  we  can  speak  of  them  in  an 
easier  fashion.  So  we  have  OVTY,  LFFIY,  SIFTY,  C^Y,  SOFTY  and  as 

one  of  these,  I.i״FTY.  It  is  to  the  bllFTY  organization  to  ״fcich  we  belong, 
living  as  we  do  in  Baltimore.  liaFTY  stands  for  Middle  Atlantic  Federation 
of  Temple  Touth,  and  it  takes  in  such  states  as  lennsylvania,  kd.,  hel,^;;' 
and  ■Washington,  D.C.  and  we  are  thinking  of  extending  our  boundries  into 
the  states  of  VJ.  Virginia  and  tto  Carolinas.  Every  few  months,  represen- 
tatlves  of  these  groups  meet  in  one  major  city  and  get  together  for  3 big 
days  of  fun,  study  and  worship.  This  time  it  was  our  turn,  the  rext  ^ J 
Will  be  held,  in  the  spring,  in  Harrisburg,  Fa.  As  these  young  people  came 
to  us  and  lived  and  alte  wit  h us  , so  will  a good  percentage  of  our  young- 
stars  travel  to  ■^f^ristarg  aih  vjiU  take  part  in  all  the  activities  there. 

What  made  me׳'4ץ*^py  about  the  ״hole  ^enclave  was  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  people  participated  in  it;  those  who  were  graduates  of 

our  religious  school.  I know  that  some  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  names 
of  ״oris  Levy,  Alfred  "indesheim  and  ״ill  Bertuch;  someday  soon  you  should 
make  it  a point  to  neet  them  in  person.  It  was  not  too  many  years  ago 
that  they  sat  in  the  very  pews  you  now  occupy,  but  now  they  have 

gone  on  to  be  reaUy  active  in  the  youth  affairs  of  this  city  and  region 
They  ere  a real  credit  to  us  at  Oheb>halom  and  to  the  School  of  *ich 
they  were  a part.  I hope  that  some  day  many  of  you  will  fbllow  in  their 
footsteps  so  that  this  noble  tradition  will  be  carried  on  and  we  can  be  as 

proud  of  you  I as  we  are  of  them. 


- '1  ■־!V  ] 


Of  ve  ’■־  d been  prer- ri-ii־  for  this  bir  event  for  no.nt’  s. 


.n  ,-v״nin•  va־  s nt  b:  traee  y׳vnr  :־eo  le  pi  nnin,  o.nd  vorkrnr  out  the 
detvile  w-iich  would  be  a part  of  this  weohend.  on  Briday  the 


»CA 


"big  riornent  arrived 


rioue  depots  in  our  city.  By  rail,  "bus,  automobile  tley  came,  some 


travelling  overnight  just  so  that  they  could  be  here 
ing  of  the  96 .דע& ד  caxae  from  such-jsivr'׳ ־  ■ai  1ft:gri  citie 


Washington,  Harrisburg, ’*'Alexandria.  We  started  the 


religious  service  at  the  Baltimore  Hebrew  Congregation 


but  by  over  100  of  Balte 


nee  v/as  swelled  not  only  bj־׳  the  96  traveller 


more)  young  ■neople.  Rabbi  Sterbberger,  w horn  some  of  you  may  have  met, 


Sy> ססי ס  to  then  at  that  time  on  the  challenges  vrhich  face  youth  in  A;י־eric 


today;  he  told  then  something  about  his  experiences  with  the  l-arines  in 


ormed  ^ grou.־.x  \rhich  sangA 


and 


oun 


see  how  w1ae-a\7ahe 


of  w'  ich  there  w0re  about  25,  felt  that  something  very 


all  my  student 


good  had  com.e  out  of  the  talking  that  we  did  during  hour,  ־*■hey  said 

a little  better  and  that  they  v/ere  happy 


that  nov/  they  understood 


to  be  a part  of  that־  group  of  Jews,  vh  0 call  themselves  Refer: After 
these  classes  ha.d  been  concluded,  the  Baltemoreans  took  the  out-of -t ownei^ 
for  a sight-seeing  tour  around  the  city. 

We  net  again  at  7 H-I  that  evening  and  this  tine  the  scene  of  acti- 


,itv  Shifted  to ״ ־r  oongregati  ״,  v־  had  a magnificent,  catered  d״ner 
and  this  was  followed  hy  a danoe-with  music  hy  one  of  the  best  taown  or 
.,restras  ;״i  our  city.  Representatives  of  all  the  congre.  ati  cns  were  p־e- 
־ent.  as  veil  as  rahhis  from  all  the  out-of-town  congregatr c״s . opeec  - 
aa  were  not  alien•, ed  and  the  time  thus  saved  was  devoted  to  srngrng  an 
later,  to  danerng  to  some  excellent  music.  iVhen  mj,  age  begann  to  e 

me.  I went  hc.e  shortl,  after  midnight  h.t  at  that  time  the  party  was 
etill  going  etrong  and  I understand  that  there  wepany  house-par  r s ^ 

that  eveurnu  also.  But  no  matter  how  la  e th^  went  . 

turday  ni^t,  they  were  all  in  ־ur  Vestry,  at  a reasonahle  hour^on  oun^^y 

morning.  Th#we  tooh  time  out  to  talh  of  the  :•any  xngs  we  a ^ 

togetver  i״  the  last  two  days,  had  lunch  and  t-  en  .a,:e  up  here,  mto 

Temnle.  for  a fare-well  oandlelipht  s־i-vi־e.  The  Sanctuary  was  ar  . 

"זד ו ר  nn  the  w.lrit  and  the  eternal 
the  on]v  lights  v.^ere  those  usuctl-y 

nr.+  o thP  Tem-le  they  v/ere  given  a 
But  as  each  young  man  and  woman  oa־-.e  into  ״ 

־ י וr  ־necial  service  written  for  them.  fcH- 
srall,  i^nlit  candle  as  veil  as  a sneciaj.  .e 

our/Cfe■,  two  of  the  delegates  ״e-.  off  the  pulpit  and  lit 

djVn  e״ch  row,  the  fii-ot  person  then  passed  his  U ht  un 
the  first  candle  in  ec-cn  ro.,  . . .p 

^ * T J  ר׳ י  « ci  ר +ר׳ י ^ p  ״ י  ’ ic^  cll  6 © Cb  i CZi  OX 

to  the  person  sitting  next  ^ ^ . n ״ סיי״ ■ ״ ״ . m 

this  House  of  God  was  enlightened  hy  the  glow  0.  0 ■ x - - ^ ^ ^ 

.  ־^ • - ■ ס י■e  t’’e־.־e ״•־ ־ <  01 ’£:־:0 פ 

־׳■י:ל ו, i-^nl  at־  ve 

^ ■ י . t-o-r־-  f"׳■  for- -veil  to  •^Ve  yci-ir: 

v:s  .iveix  t--  vor^r  of  r;.ea-:1nf;  a xov  vo. 

eo ס י.'  W’  t’  at[■■״  e way  we  . ' ded  o-.:•  t 

ד ד T +o’־p״זין ! מ'  SO  Tiudi  ti  e ^ ^ ~ 

1:ow  vhy  have  1 ta  ei-  ^ 

X +־־״«  vpnrt  in  all  of  the 

Si-,»יy  Because  we  want  you  to  get  ready;  ready  to  - ■ 

f'  a.•  .ווסז ד ו  If  YOU  shaild  111 SS 

rU  activities  f^idx  I have  Just  mentioned  you.  f 

even  a single,  such  event  you  would  find  Part  oi  your  lix  ■ 

imagine  meeting:  arri  mahing  friends  of  your  own  ages  from  all  over  xis  a 

rea,  writing  to  them  over  the  months,  gaming  valuable  infer 

+ rtpnl  It  i־’  a snirit  of  love  for  one  another  that  v/e 

learninG  a great  deal,  it  is  a .. 


tr:^  to  teadi  you  and  ve  are  !ever  dissapointed.  These  200  people  \fho 
were  aff  cted  ־by  the  recent  conclave  left  this  Tenple  with  tears  in  their 
eyes  and  nany  pr^riiises  v;ere  made  to  meet  again  in  the  near  future,  for 
most  of  us  that  meant  Harrishurg  in  the  springtime.  It  tought  me  tl^t 
the  s:-irit  of  youth  will  not  ־be  denied,  that  as  long  as  we  have  so  many 
en:-  rgetic  and  dynamic  young  people  Judaism  we  no  d never  fear. 

You,  in  years  to  come,  and  they  at  the  present,  are  the  keepers  of  a 
great  tradition  and  you  have  a task  “before  ?/ou.  '.'his  task  is  to  form  a 
bond  of  fello-uship  with  the  youth  of ׳ ־::■ny  diverse  'icas  ^ 

«■  6 country  ..nd,  b־  wcrkin^  to  ether,  further  Judaism  in  y ur  own  co ־ ־mru- 
nit i as . 


attention,  there 


I hmv״  jumt  cc'Jh.ed  a s■. ׳ 1. ? :.׳ 'r''t  of  orr 1'01י., י■:  to  you.r 


is  so ו- י 01.יין־ י ore. 

״•hit 

י־ ׳ ־ 

a-  4 ^ _g 

O.ilt• 0 ‘־ J-  fc  —■^ÄrTr 

’לס^:  7 or 

to 

c י ־ i ■ 

er ■ ר ־ 

in 

tim  lilt״ע ד־,  we 

ca^i  only  hopt,  t:  • 

a.  4 j. 
-ס  -L  ij 

wiרד  p■;  . V 

n^dorful 

fil  i 

■•dver ■’י־ ire  for 

y-u  all  and  ־'f1־  t 

י ל ס y 

will  derive 

?:^s  many 

be'ie 

j י״ > 

c5 ך 

:"rem 

י-ז- 

jr 

le  new  a׳,  so  ia- 

ti 18 י  ” ‘u  ן.’!!!  v'-i f:e^  as  do  those  active  mi  oiir  rroups  at  the  present  ‘time. 
All  of  :i.Ji’Y  awaits  your  coming  of  age;  don’t  pass  up  this  c ance  for  a 
full  and  ha‘''0y  life,  for  being  a part  of  an  active  and  worv/nile  group 
of  young  men  ^id  women-  jfbove  all,  never  overlook  the  opportunity 

given  to  you  to  be  of  service  to  yourselves,  to  Judais״י,  to  the  cd  mmuni- 
ty  and  to  God. 


Amen. 


Balti  ore 


Dec.  4,  1954 
Youth  Service»  Sat.  A.l׳. 


Temple  Oheb  Shalom 


O 


X)ealng  wth  rel  prob  01  ^ 

iw.nrgan  State  ^oll,  v/2.6/L5 

WKvT  PR0J1.E1..JV 

--uncertaiiity:  of  future  re: 
profession,  military  service 
with  these  come  problems  wit 
in  realm  of  rel.  thou^Ji^• 
future  of  mankind  0c  woild, 
peace  or  war,  spirit  of  de- 
featism  or  hope  and  faitn 
CAl^  RELt,  V/ITH  ITS  LIESS.  OF 
hope  ,BEG OlvIE  l.'ELil'IING-FUL  TO 
bTUEEETCS??? 

,—understanding;  a()  tteinselve 
aie  away  frcm  home,  no  parer 
al  restraints,  new  norms  , _ ^ 
tendency  tor/ard  moral  laxity 
in  social  life  and  how  to 

dea  1 w ith  it . ־J 

b)  religicaa•  away  from  pare 
monitored  or  directed  rel._ 
orientation,  must  make  tneii 
peace  with  rel  due  to  new 
vistas  which  have  opened  in 
course  of  stsudies:  psych, 
philo,  science,  all  lead  to 
a rebellious  spirit  in  youti 
5ט  VVHAT  DO  THEY  BELONG  & 


must  explain,  clarify,  allov\ 
for  freedom  of  expression  & 
lead  the  search  into  positiv 
channels  of  inquiry 

3 —  conflict:  bet״>/een  Judeo-^ia 
system  of  ethical  conduct 
which  we  preach  & realistic 
state  of  -y^orld;  re:  business 
community  and  its  practices. 
”Love..'*  is  this  true  of  our 
-hi^^ly  comp,  society? 

"Turn  other  cheeck”  has  been 
obsolete  far  centuries 

4 —  "'Vitality  of  Rel:  not  someth 
out  of  iviiddle  ^iges  occupi  d 
with  proul  of  yesterye  ar/Lo 
talk  of  probl  v^hich  are  old 
and/or  t iije -ha !lowed  but  R. 
is  applicable  to  problems  a 
today;  R.  sanethii^,  real, 
vital,  honest,  dynamic:  so- 
cial  justice,  ethics,  ideal 
ism,  bring  morality  to  soci 
Probl  of  world  are  rel.  pro 
bee.  t,ey  affect  human  be'ij 

LזUbT  T/iKE  OUR  BE 

;iSBERTIVE:  JEW  WHO  IS  VS 
NEGRO  -01  ...  REL  lx.l^0N : 


l-Frid  bef•  Purim,  minor  holi 
lends  itself  to  many  interp 
almost  not  in  i^ible,  bee: 
a-chrono  difficulties 
b־no  mention  of  God 
c-Baby  deities  in  names  of  ^ 
d-motifs  in  other  lit• 
-Stary:  Haman,  i2sth.,  Mordec, 
a-have  exper.  Hamans  in  past 
b-have  met  Mord,  as  state sme 
clarity,  vision  in  history 
c-Est.  most  int•  person  for 
she  undergoes  change• 
-'^heme  of  E»£her 
a-from  neg.,  vain  to  self- 
appraisal 

b-from  weakness  to  strength 
c-doubt  to  faith  in  herself 
as  she  goes  before  king. 
-Conclusion 

a-Est.  courageous  for  she 
risks  life  for  sake  of  ot  h 
b-־^‘his  is  Religion  in  its 
highest  sense:  self -impro v 
ment  out  of  awareness  of 
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important  holydays.  Ji’ind 
theme  in  this  happy  day  toe 
d-'l'his  is  essence  of  Rel, 
humanity,  the  Jew,  this  i 
lesson  of  Tarahi  to  find 
oneself,  to  discover  and 
wa]lc  in  God’s  way  and  the 
dedicate  yourself  to  the 
service  of  others.a 


Johns  Hopkins  U,  Jew.  group- 
talk  & services,  iii/4/55• 
Friday  evening• 


JCC  tqilk  to  new  Jr.  Hostesses, 
(age ו21~7 ג  : iwarcti  15.  1955  — 
A '»Vas  soldier  myself,  18  mo • 

& took  full  infantry  basie 
so  can  appreciate  problems 
of  ־tiiemen  you  will  meet, 

B Wk  is  usually  bard;  dirt, 
rain,  mud,  cold;  dig  trenct 
on  rifle  range,  guard  duty, 
antagonisms  of  others,  bru- 
tality  of  NCO*s  or  hardness. 
C Pressures  build  up  and  by 
end  of  wk  have/need  of  re- 
lease,  2 types  of  reaction{ 
a)  release  through  carcus- 
ing,  drinking,  sex 
most  neg.  form,  etc.  Res^ 
brag  when  returns,  feel^־ 
important  due  to  co  nciuest 
liquor  held,  etc,  can  no^A 
face  the  week  ahead  bee, 
in  certain  situations,  il 
only  in  his  own  eyes,  he. 
has  been  superior  & not 
sgt.  or  officer , can  now 
go  back  to  having  to  tkke 
order  3• 

b)  release  through  clean- 
liness,  forget  dirt  by 
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■wholesane  associations; 
relieve  his  mind,  get  it 
out  of  system  by  talking 
to  soiBeone,  finds  reassu 
ance,  security  by  shft- 
ing  his  allegiance  to  a- 
not  her  who  resembles  his 
girl  or  mother  at  home. 
We  are  speaking  of  second 
group  of  men  for  these  you 
will  meet,  after  they  have 
already  made  their  choicd  a 
to  how  they  want  to  relax 

a)  this  makes  it  easier  fo; 
you  since,  having  come  tc 
the  center,  they  really 
want  your  type  of  compan- 
ionship . 

b)  On  the  other  hand,  you 
must  ^ow  them  the  warmth 
aad  friendship  which  they 
crave  for  fron  their  polJ:i 
of  view,  a stigma  might  be 
attached  to  their  coming 
to  you  instead  of  other 
type  girl:  sissy,  ״he -Man 
of  what  will  he  brag?  hav 
ing  tea  with  nice(J.^  girl 


-won  t go  over  too  well 
witR  his  huddles,  if  he 
tells  them  at  all  where 
he  has  been. 

You  should  be  awajfi  of  cer 
ain  attitudes  aS'^facts  , e 
pact  to  f iQd  certain  thing 
and  shoulT^e  prepared  to 
do  certain  things: 

^ AWABS;  away  froii^ome, 
maybe  1st  time,  homesick 
unhappy  ®•t  being  taken  a 
way  from  home  and  his  wo 
or  schooling;  bitter  in 
his  attitude  tew  ard  army 
Insecurity  in  his  mind: 
why  is  he  in  Army,  will 
go  overseas,  fight ing,et 
b)  FIND:  very  shy,  still 
in  his  shell  from  wk  of 
subjugation;  lend,  hoist 
־to  cover  up  his  sense  of 
last  wk*s  inferiority  or 
insecurity  or  insufflcier^ 
cy.  Hdstile  attitude  tow 
ard  you,  is  taking  his 

frustrations  out  on  you^s 
he  can*t  do  to  sgt•  or  It 
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c)  DO  :go  over  to  him  & 
talk,  this  not  a party  s; 
tuati on  where  you  expect 
hoy  to  made  approaches  t( 
ard  you  t he  warm  and  syi 
pathetic,  he  a good  list 
e ner , don  t he  insulted 
if  they  talk  of  other  gi] 
he  the  understanding,  syi 
path,  clean  and  wholesom( 
person  they  have  come  to 
meet.  Don’t  let  looks  in■ 
terfere  wi  th  your  attitu( 
dance,  joke,  he  good  spoi 
DonH  he  äiecouraged  if  yoi 
don’t  succeed  first  time;  ^ 
you  are  performing  a servi< 
to  men  in  uniform  and  your- 
selves.  This  type  of  undei 
standing  which  you  are  de- 
vel oping  will  always  be  in 
your  favor  in  later  life;  J 
will  iriake  you  more  tolerant 
of  others  and  these  traits 
will  make  you  much  sought 
after  hy  others  with  whom 
you  will  cOi-.e  into  cortact, 
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What  a wonderf\11  weekend  has  Just  passed.  Families  all  over  the 
land  have  gattered  in  their  homes  to  observe  the  traditional  thanksgiv- 
ing  holüay  with  the  usual  festivities,  a spirit  of  Joy  and  gratitude 
has  prevailed;  love  and  tenderness  and  devotion  were  in  evidence.  In 
the  Tonples  and  '׳־hurches  , also,  did  the  -American  people  gathesr  to  voice 
their  prayers  d)fi  thanks  to  ־»■lirdghty  God  for  all  the  many  benefits  which 
they  enjoyed.  It  is  an  inspiring  tradiiltlon  which  we  observe  as  we  are 
linked  in  thought  and  common  ideal  to  the  earliest  obseivers  of  this 
special  day.  The  immigrants  who  came  to  ti^se  shores  on  the  '*Mayflow- 
er׳*  bov^ed  the  head  and  bent  the  knee  in  humble  prayer  to  God  for  they 
had  come  upon  a haven  of  refuge  in  a world  which  was  disturbed  by  the 
fury  of  hatred  and  bigotry.  I’o  live  in  peace,  to  practice  their  be- 
liefs  and  t o be  free  of  all  ideological  restraint  was  their  sole  aim  and 
desire.  It  is  to  this  end  that  they  dedicated  themselves;  it  is  with 


this  ■thought  in  mind  that  we  must  look  to  the  future. 

At  the  very  begi  ning  of  this  program  you  iB  ard  Cantor  Benjamin  Gro- 

bain,  cantor  of  our  congregation,  sing  a gioät^^Haeauf  i^ul  he  brew  neloldy. 

Its  theme  is  pertinerO^  to  us  in  our  day:  Vr  כ 

/(O  > *כ 

׳*Behold  a good  doctrine  has  been  given  unto  you,  forsake  it  not.״  This 
״good  doctrine"  of  vtrhidh  the  melody  speaks  is  the  '־‘־or  ah,  the  i׳aw  of 
love  and  mercy  and  goodness.  We  are  enjoyned  by  our  sacred  litera־fcure 
to  live  in  peace  with  our  neighbor  so  that  all  men  shall  ‘*beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks."  In  this 
respect  we  are  not  unlike  the  immigrants  who  came  to  this  country  cent- 
uries  ago.  It  took  courage  and  conviction  to  cross  the  bleak  and  treach- 
erous  expanse  of  ocean;  we,  too,  are  immigrants  only  the  dates  vary 
with  each  and  every  one  of  us.  It  will  take  courage  and  conviction  on 
our  part  to  cross  the  vast  gulf  vi/hich  separates  us  fran  our  bothers 

׳ - 

living  in  different  lands,  adliering  to  other  modes  of  life,  ochoolod  in 
diverse  ideolegios  . ■«.nd  yet,  as  the  Pilgrims  !^vere  united  in  a bond  of 


oomon  hope ־ ־  so  are  vve  tied  one  to  another  as  «e  seek  to  establish  a 
society  in  which  each  of  us  can  live  in  har״.ony  with  prospects  fior  a 
brithter  fomorrow.  We  bow  our  heads  before  God  in  thanksgiving  this 
day  for  the  ;,any  g^bints  received  but  as  we  view  the  future,  vve  lift 
our  eyes  toward  the  heavens  and  ■we  pray  for  guidance  aid  strength. 

*Ve  must  all  recognize  that  every  man  is  clothed  with  the  dignity 
which  is  a part  of  every  creature  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Within 
every  individual,  no  matter  where  ha  lives,  or  what  his  station  in  life 
may  be(cir  what  political  orientation  he  nay  espouse,]  there  dwells  the 
glory  of  God.  ״A  rabbi  once  asked.  Where  is  the  dwellli«  of  God?  and 
the  disciples  laughed  at  him  because  of  his  nalvitd  and  aaswerad.  What 
a thing  to  ask!  Is  not  the  whole  ,«>rld  full  of  His  glory?  ^t  tlie  rabbi 
then  answered  his  ov״n  question  by  stating  an  eternal  truth:  God  dwells 
Wherever  man  lets  him  in.״  Once  we  recognize  the  fact  tlat  the  value  of 
an  individual  is  not  to  be  detirmined  by  material  possessions,  place  of 
birth  or  occupation  embraced  we  will  be  able  to  cement  our  love  for  one 

another  for  we  then  will  reajiioe  that  a spiritual  union  exists  between 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

-ts  the  immigrants  overcame  many  obstacles  and  hardships  in  their 
voyage  across  the  ocean  so  must  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  an  ideal  even 
if  personal  sacrifice  is  asked  of  us.  We  are  a part  of  this  blessed 
Und  but  the  journey  tcvmrd  greater  under staddlng , toleration  of  anothers' 
beliefs  or  views  and  acknowledging  the  political,  social  and  religious 
rithts  of  others,  th  is  is  a trek  aver  as  yet  jmcharted  seas.  The  “good 
doctrine"  will  serve  as  our  giKeposts  as  did  the  stars  aid  moan  to  the 
ancient  seafarers,  whose  arrival  we  now  celebrate.  Dangers  are  strewn 
along  the  way.  bigotry,  gossip,  slander,  intimidation,  selfishiKss  and 
ego-satisfaction,  they  do  as  must  daiaage  in  our  day  as  was  done  by  erratic 
nautical  Instruments  in  centuries  past.  But  a rabbi  once  gave  us  a 
lesson  for  trials  of  this  kind,  »The  way  in  this  world  is  like  the  edge 
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of  a blade.  On  this  «Side  is  thd  netherworld,  ard  on  tha  t side  is  the  neth- 
e.  world,  and  the  way  of  life  lies  in-between.  " Wten  our  ideals  aud  pur- 
poses  are  just  and  for  the  benefit  of  all,  we  can  vvalk  along  the  edge 
of  the  blade  in  safety,  and  without  fear. 

But  to  be  of  service  to  others  and  to  be  grateful  for  what  we  have 
and  are,  we  must  familiarize  ourselves  with  our  own  personalities,  v7ith 
our  own  relationships  to  G-od . ^t  is  good  to  think  of  tsh anging  the  world 
for  the  better  but  why  not  first  cast  a look  into  our  om  hearts  and  at 
our  0v</n  conscience.  A story  is  told  that  a rabbi  once  was  so  inflamed 
wit  h r eligious  zeal  that  he  wanted  to  charge  the  wer  Id  by  bringing  to  it 
his  inspiring  message.  He  did  not  succeed.  Ihen  he  thou^t  of  changing 
his  community  but  was  ill-received.  Thep  he  tried  to  convert  his  own  ‘ 
faiaily  and  household  to  his  way  of  life  but  was  not  very  successful  eith- 
er.  5’inal  ly  it  dawned  upon  him,  ״I  must  werk  upon  myself  first,  he  said  , 
so  that  I may  be  able  to  give  true  service  to  God.־‘ - ״»•nd  this  ip&o  is/our 
aim  and  goal.  On  he  festival  of  thanksgiving  which  speaks  to  us  of  a 
glorious  heritage,  let  us  look  to  the  future.  I pray  that  you  will  e- 
xamine  yourselves  and,  rededicated,  will  embark  on  your  ^mbolic  ]Journey 
on  which  you  .all  seek  to  aabrace  all  mankind  as  your  brother en  so  that 
peace,  happiness  and  plenty  äiall  care  upon  all  the  earth.  In  this  en- 
de  aver,  J^^ay  the  Lord  bleos  you  and  keep  you,  ^^ay  the  Lard  cause  his 
countenance  to  shine  upon  you  and  may  He  be  gracious  unto  you,  Lay  the 
Lord. lift  up  His  countenance  unto  you  and  grant  you  peace. 


-rt-men. 
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Ay  you1]g  frißnds, 

I welcome  you  into  the  s1:׳nctuary  of  Temple  Oheb  bhalom.  it  is  here 
vvhere  our  congregants  meet  in  prayer  and  laise  ttieir  voices  to  *'^Imighty 
*^od , The  words  of  praise,  the  sentences  of  thanksgiving,  the  phrases 
of  love  are  spoken  in  deep  humility  for  the  power  aid  glory  of  "׳'od  are 
overwhelming.  It  is  here  also  where  the  magAificent  strains  of  Jew- 
ish  music  cast  their  spiell  over  us;  we  lift  our  voices  in  song  and  are 
truly  inspired.  You  were  welcomed  to  Baltimore  in  a house  of  vi^orship 
and  in  God’s  hsiiaiz  holy  place  we  bid  you  farewell,  I hope  that  this 
has  been  a rewarding  experience  for  you  all,  that  you  have  studied, 
learned  to  appreciate  and  fallen  in  love  vd  th  the  mes s^gexafcxaciaax  which 
Judaism  has  to  offer.  If  that  is  so,  all  of  our  work  will  not  have  been 
in  vain  and  all  our  dreams  will  have  been  realized  for  your  hearts  will 
have  been  illumined  by  the  light  of  faith. 

•'hat  is  the  li£i1t  of  faith?  ־^t  is  a belief  in  soi^thing.  !s  the 

belief  that  huiiian  beings  are  basically  good,  that  honesty  will  triumph 
over  deceit,  that  gossip  and  slander  have  no  place  in  our  lives,  that  just 
ice  for  all  mankind  is  the  most  important  thing  far  us  in  our  time. 

"ut  more  than  that,  it  is  v/ork  on  your  part  and  mine.  Hot  just  siting 
amd  dancing  and  going  to  parties  but  someday  reaching  out  our  hands 
across  the  miles  of  land  and  ocean  and  saying  to  one  and  all;  Take  hold 
of  my  groping  hand,  hold  fast  to  it  for  as  all  men  unite  in  one,  dynamic 
and  powerful  brotherhood  of  love,  Godd  will  become  a reality.  ׳i'lBse 
candles  which  we  h ve  lit  here  today  illustrate  perfectly  vJiat  I have  in 
Aind , v/e  start;3d  out  in  darkness,  then  added  a few  feebly,  gl0vd.ng 
lights,  then  the  sea  of  light  grew  ever  larger  and  more  beautiful,  as 
the  glow  became  a brilliant  burst  of  radiance.  In  the  dark  shell  of  a 
house,  hUii.an  shapes  became  visible  , then  features  became  apparent  and  ^ 
lastly  we  could  easily  distinguish  that  this  building  had  .»armth  and 
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b#u6y  aiiL  dignity.  It  became  warm  and  friendly  because  of  the  spirit 
of  those  within  it.  In  the  same  way,  at  the  beginiine  ttieie  will  be 
only  a few  of  us  who  will  want  to  help  those  in  need,  these  few  will 
grow  in  numbers,  and  their  influence  »11  spread  into  every  corner  of 
the  land.  TaHe  .dth  you  the  warmth  of  this  House  of  ^od,  keep  with 
you  the  light  of  faith,  hold  on  to  the  beUef  that  humanity  is  worth- 

While  and  something  desti  iBd  far  better  tiiaes. 

I have  participated  in  many  conclaves,  have  been  a party  to  many 
HUO  Caravans,  have  seen  so  many  of  your  number  cane  to  Cincinnati  on 
large-scale  pilgrimages.  But  it  is  these  these  three  days  which  have 
toight  me  sanething  valuable:  that  the  spirit  of  yough  will  not  be 
nied.  I have  grown  younger  in  outlook  as  I observed  you  in  action;  I 
have  matured  as  I listened  to  you,  !uBStionad  and  received  deep  and 
satisfying  answers,  I have  come  to  realize  that  the  future  of  '*merioan 
Jewry  stands  before  me,  that  it  will  be  a ti  e of  progress,  stimulation 
and  thought  and  that,  as  such,  Jewry  is  in  good  hands,  hands  that  .will 

teeat  Judaism  with  love  ar:d  deep  and  lasting  respect. 

"he  lights  you  have  lit,  toe  candles  which  you  tnve  seen  represent 
the  light  of  faith,  love  far  one  another.  Justice,  hciuality.  Decency, 
Honor  and  Belief,  these  are  some  of  toe  toings  which  we  have  tried  to 
teach  you  during  your  stay  with  us.  These  here  are  tangible  lights, 
thl:«s  which  you  can  gr׳  sp  and  hold  and  feel;  but  toe  limits  which  we  , 
have  sought  to  kindle  in  you  are  of  toe  invisible,  intangible  kind. 

.»d  they  are  even  more  valuable  and  precious.  They  burn  within  you, 
they  enlighten  your  lives,  they  lighten  the  way  you  will  tuavel ,h they 
shine  brightly  and  steadily  in  the  hoi  es  to  which  you  will  soon  return. 
I believe  that  in  jl.e  darkest  night  a candle  glows,  that  the  smallest 
patyer  will  be  heard,  that  there  is  someone  high  above  who  hears  every 
«OTd.  net  that  light  burn  ever  brightly  in  your  hearts,  and  minds  and 
souls,  speak  that  smallest  of  prayers  which  c01.es  frcrn  deep  within  and 
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God,  although  far  a״ay  and  removed  from  us  here  and  no«,  will  hear  you 
one  and  all.  If  this  is  the  course  of  action  you  will  take  you  need 
never  be  afr^^id,  will  never  be  in  need,  will  find  love  and  devotlon^^^^ 
always  by  your  side.  I believe  with  a firm  faith  that  as  .ong  as  we  % 
young  people  like  you  as  part  of  our  faith, we  need  never  despair,  that 
the  forces  of  decency  shall  triumph  one  day  soon  and  that  al^Unklnd 
shall  be  blessed  with  peace.  As  I say  good-bye  to  the  friends  I have 
made,  as  I lift  my  eje  s unto  the  heavens  where  I shall  fl  rd  guidance  and 
strength,  as  I look  at  you  who  have  made  these  three  days  so  meaning- 
ful  for  me,  I say  with  d«ep  conviction  and  with  belief  in  the  future: 

'Ci  ”The  people  of  Israel  shall  live." 


^en  . 


NOT  A '*FAR-AV1/Ay* 

One  of  the  good  things  which  can  be  ascribed  to  this  universe,  and 
thus  also  to  Sian,  is  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  continuous  progress. 
The  physical  structure  of  the  earth  has  undergone  many  a change  in  the 
millions  of  years  it  has  existed;  Sian  has  also  evolved  from  a crude  and 
undesirable  animal  to  attain  a measure  of  refinement  and  sociability. 
■'he.var  people  become  disgruntled  and  frustrated  while  viewing  the  evils 
of  the  world,  a simple  comparison  may  be  made.  TaKe  an  obelisk,  which 
Is  a tall,  slender  iodiumn,  place  on  top  of  it  a nickel  and  on  top  of  it, 
a stamp.  The  length  of  the  obellär  is  symbolic  of  the  span  of  time  dur- 
ing  vtoioh  the  earth  has  evl^cved,  the  width  of  the  coin  is  symbolic  of 
the  time  in  which  life  has  existed  on  this  planet  and  the  width  of  the 
postage  stamp  can  be  identified  with  the  length  of  time  during  which  “an 
has  funiticned  in  our  society.  “ feel  that  this  oanparison  has  some  va- 
lidity  for  our  life  on  earth  is  short,  we  have  made  some  progress  but 
the  future  holds  the  promise  of  untold  beauty  and  reward.  But  I do  not 
Wish  to  speak  merely  of  material  progress,  of 

and  the  niceties  of  life.  Specifically,  I am ־־ ״Ä.  along  lines  of 
thought;  the  God-idea  in  man’s  mind  has  also  undergone  a process  of  e- 
volvement.  ^s  ,«n  has  grown  and  as  he  has  gained  an  lnsl#1t  into  the 
mechanism  of  the  Universe,  so  has  he  looked  upward  with  r,ore  understandj(- 
ing  am  with  greater  perception.  His  attitude  has  cLanged  from  one  of 
fear,  hostility  and  terror  to  one  of  love,  striving  and  closeness  to 

Deity. 

In  the  early  days  of  mn’s  existence  on  earth  it  was  not  unoommen, 
even  among  our  Je,vish  or  “ebrew  anoestcms,  to  look  uppn  Sod  as  a force 
to  be  feared,  to  be  bribed  into  sending  the  rains  and  sun  needed  for  the 
attainment  of  a good  crop.  % sacrifice,  incantations,  weird  oeremon- 
les  and  other  primitive  means  the  ancients  attempted  to  influence  the 
god  whom  they  worshipped  so  that  they  might  profit.  By  following  th 
prescribed  ritual,  victory  would  be  achieved  over  the  other  tribes 


well  as  wer  the  elemtna  vtidi  seemed  to  conspire  against  ttem.  Indeed, 
^ic  end  superstition  have  had  their  day  U in  all  hut  the  most  hack- 
,«rd  areas  of  the  world  ttese  ideas  have  dissapeared.  It  «as  this  type 
of  God  Who  was  worshipped  by  Abraham;  in  order  to  aooompliäi  his  purpose 
Abraham  derived  certain  grants  and  permissions  frcm  the  "God  of  neaven״ . 

But  the  conception  of  otm  annestor,  as  well  as  our  orientation,  paid  its 
price  in  time,  abraham  now  living  in  a different  era,  having  changed  his 
place  of  habitation,  nearidg  the  eni  of  his  sojo״:n  on  earth  and  having 
^et  God  on  numerous  occasions,  these  experiences  have  made  hi־f׳iser.  more 
appreciative  and  ״rre  understanding.  According  to  our  story,  a wife  is 
to  be  sought  for  Isaac.  The  servant,  who  is  to  select  a young  maiden, 
must  swear  to  adhere  to  family  loyalties  by  invoking  not  the  earlder 
-God  Of  heaven״  but  now,  the  ״God  of  heaven  and  Earth״.  The  commentate s 
find  this  ratter  strange  and  question  the  narrative,  Rashi  wants  to  know 
why  it  is  the  ״God  of  ״eaven״  in  the  earlier  instance  but  a God  of  Heav- 
en  ^ Earth  in  the  later  petions  of  the  story,  ^nd  the  answer  which 
he  gives  is  most  interesting  and  of  value  ®men  to  us.  -Now,  runs  the 
explanation,  He  is  the  G״i  of  -eaven  arh  the  God  of  the  Earth  because  I 
have  made  him  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  men;  tut  when  He  took ־ ״e  from  my 
father’s  house.  He  was  only  a God  of  Heaven  for  the  peoples  cf  the  world 
did  not  know  Him.״  In  the  carrse  of  time,  then,  the  pict״.e  or  conception 
of  God  has  Clanged,  just  as  with  us.  In  our  day  we  know  that  He  is  not 
some  force  or  power  completely  beyond  our  comprehension,  that  He  is  not 
a transcendent  Deity  who  has  formed  the  world  eons  ago  and  has  since  rg- 
nored  it.  V,e  know  t tot  just  üie  opposite  is  true.  Cur  God  is  not  a ״faf- 
away"  God  but  one  who  is  very  near,  who  is  to  be  found  in  the  hearts  and 

-r  ■״w  ״ ם■f  vh-pfihfim  for  US  also  He  is  a God  of 

deeds  of  mankind.  In  *he  woras  of  :rbraham,  ror  u 

the  earth  for  ״He  is  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  men." 

But  what  does  familiarity  imply?  As  we  all  know,  familiarity  can 
lead  to  deep  and  lastir«  friendship  and  love  between  persons;  it  can  also 


iii. 

lend  oredenoe  to  the  popular  saying  that  -familiarity  breeds  oontempt." 

In  our  eearobing  and  strivi־«  f or  God.  and  in  our  yearning  for  Him,  both 
ends  are  a possible  result,  let  us,  for  instance,  loot  at  the  negative 
Side  of  the  question  first.  Hav  often  is  it  that  ״e  take  the  magi,  of 
God’s  neme  in  .ain  by  fathering  our  favorite  cause  or  plan  wilh  the  pro- 
position  that  it  is  God’s  work  anl  His  divine  plan,  ^‘as  there  ever  been 
a war  in  which  people  have  not  claimed  that  God  was  on  their  side 
there  ever  been  a bigoted  group  which  has  not  believed  that  it  was  doing 
the  work,  and  following  the  designs,  of  God  on  earth?  ?Tom  the  very 
earliest  days,  to  recent  outbursts  of  bigotry,  allcolalm  not  only  that 
they  are  doing  God’s  bidding  but  that  they  are  doing  it  with  Divine  Hanct- 
ion.  ^galn,  look  at  us  casting  aspersions  at  the  "god-less  Russian 
people".  We  become  so  Inflamed  with  patriotic  zeal  and  a demand  for  a dyr 
namic  program  of  action  that  we  üioughtlessly  invoke  god’s  name  for  our 
cause.  We  chide  the  soviet  people  for  being  kh..  inhuman  in  their  actions 

and  negative  in  their 

not  Claim■,  to  be  interested״  J reiglon.  ״nd  look  at  the  people  vho  .:ake 
these  c larges.  Are  we  as  .ICBrlcans  so  filled  with 

we  can  afford  to  set  ourselves  as  examples  of  true  godiij^?  we 
attend  our  churcl^as  and  temples,  are ־ ״  co^iitted  to  a sod-ce־lered  way 
of  life?  Do  we  sacrifice  tUl  it  hurts  in  the  cause  of 
those  of  us  who  are  affiliated,  how  many  of  us  actually  practice 
all  tl«  days  od  oir  life  instead  of  paying  it  mere  lip-servicej  The  lead 
ers  of  our  government  and  the  western  world  have  evidently  forgotten, 
overlooked  or  conveniently  oast  aside  the  teachings  of  the  ;־emion  on  the 
Mount  and  the  injunctions  of  the  Holy  hible.  No,  this  is  hot  the  kind  of 
God  we  seek  to  worship,  in  whose  cause  we^^  comfort;  our  orientation 
must  be  of  a positive,  corstructlve  nature  so  mat  all  men  mall  profit 

and  His  love  became  manifest  in  all  the  earth. 

'i'he  late  Kurt  Weil,  a great,  Je.vish  composer,  once 


characterized 


iv. 


t 
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Deity  as  t.a  of  tl.  »sale  and  humtla״.  He  set  tixi.  ph־a־־  to  vivid 

music;  painted  his  theme  in  exultant  melody.  He  nought  the  essence  of 
true  faith.  The  comforting  presence  of  God  is  there  for  all  people,  no 
matter  what  their  static  or  place  in  life.  God  is  near  to  all  call 

upon  Him.  ״hettor  they  are  in  the  depths  of  despair,  in  misery,  in  want 
or  ״hether  the  *Idren  of  God  are  filled  with  joy  and  gratttude.  God  is 
to  be  found  in  the  beauties  of  nat^e  . in  the  light  and  ״armth  of  the  sun. 
in  the  Shy  smile  of  a child  and  in  the  s*aall,  stUl  voice  which  speaks 

v^ithin  the  heart  of  man. 


״iso,  the  fact  that  God  is  lear  and  ever-present  offers  us  a pur- 
posei׳LÄi^  When  you  hear  that  small,  still  voice  ״*ich  I just  men- 
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tioned,  when  it  tells  you  of  goodness,  of  truth,  of  love,  of  devotion 
and  sacrifice  to  an  ideal  you  will  know  that  God  is  by  ycur  side.  God 
is  to  be  fouhd  in  our  ability  to  reason  and  think,  in  our  feeling  and 
sensirg  the  more  noble  aspects  of  life.  Fired  by  a faith,  dedicated 
to  enthusiastic  progress,  believing  with  a firm  heart  we  find  a purpose 
in  living.  We  who  are  religiously  dedicated  should  not  merely  believe 
in  goodness  but  do  good,  not  cnly  acknowledge  the  value  of  life  b^t  help 
others  attain  and  toow  of  its  beauty,  not  o^y  believe  in  the  presence  of 
God  when  looking  at  your  young  ones  but  raising  that  child  in  the  Lnage 
of  an  that  is  good  and  wholesome:  that  is  ones  purpose  in  life  and  that 
is  the  werk  to  which  the  living  must  be  devoted  in  God's  name,  ״re  not 
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we,  as  .Jews,  living  evidence  of  the  fact  ^ mission  to  acoom 

plish7  More  powerful  aadi.ns  end  religious  fiithsflhave  entered  the  stage 

^ ו ״ ר ר ר.״ . o-P-fr*.  t.hfi 


of  the  world  in  generations  and  ־entries  past  but  they  have  all  left  the 
path  of  history.  Only  the  dew  has  survived;  we  have  emerged  as  vital, 
energetic  and  dynamic  adherents  to  a liviig  faith.  We  have  always 
triumphed  against  the  forced  of  adversity,  have  alway^remal ned  on  the 
rate  of  the  earth  as  living  witnesses  to  God's  truth  and  justice.  To 
bring  the  message  of  humaneness  to  humanity  is  as  much  our  task  as  is 


the  furthering  of  ״od’s  ״ay  of  life  within  the  circle  of  our  families 
and  friends. 

״.hd,  lastly,  God  is  to  us  a model;  not  a far-away  god  ״f.ose  perfect- 
ion  we  cln  nevar  attain  hut  a near  and  close  deity  whose  ways  we  can  dis- 
eern  and  whose  path  of  righteousness  can  be  trod  by  every  one  of  us.  ״a- 
turally,  we  realize  that  despite  all  the  advance  In  our  too« ledge  we  have 
not  caae  unto  His  Presence  but  we  can  safely  assuto  that  we  have 

come  closer,  nearer  and,  thus,  are  more  perfect.  Man  has  learned  over  the 

agss  that  it  is  better  to  live  in  peace  than  by  war,  man  has  realized  that 
he  must  center  desease  and  prejudice  so  that  üxe  bodies  tod  souls  of 
man  may  be  >an.  man  has  come  to  toow  that  in  his  power  Ues  the  choice 
for  self-destruction  on  the  one  hand  or  advance, ®nt  in  all  phases  of  life 
on  the  other.  God  is  unknown  in  His  entirety  but  we  believe  he  stands 
for  Truth.  Justice.  Love  and  Mercy.  As  we  emulate  the  finest  teachings 
of  religion  and  faith,  we  draw  nearer  unto  Him  who  is  the  Ideal  of  these 
attributes  of  which  I speak.  Perhaps  a ^hasidic  tale  will  serve  to  iUu- 
atrafe  and  define  w^t  I have  in  mind.  -It  is  tought  that  two  persons 
,veet  into  the  royal  p^ace  to  see  toe  king.  At  the  entrace  they  were  in- 
formed  that  toe  king  would  not  see  the  petitioners  toat  day.  One  left 
!״mediately  but  t he  otlar  obtained  permission  to  view  the  beautiful  paint- 
lugs  and  other  valuable  objects  in  the  patace..In  the  same  fathion  since 
mortals  cannot  comprehend  God . there  are  some  teach/age  and  philosopners 
Who  declare  toat  there  is  no  need  to  study  and  keep  toe  Torah  and  its 
־onmaandments;  tois  is  wrong.  Even  if  we  do  not  behold  the  king  face  to 
face,  we  may  view  His  treasures  in  His  place  and  enjoy  them  through  ob- 
serving  the  prescribed  cegulations.  ׳i'hat  is  to  say,  we  may  study  God’s 
world,  Godls  Torah,  God’s  creatures,  and  thereby  at  least  (or,  at  last) 
he  near  His  Presence.״  ^his  tale  of  the  Chasidim,  ״bo  certainly  knew  and 

appreciated  the  value־ of  life, 

to  relation  to  their  being,  bad  tbe  perception  to  arrive  at  tto 


Ä of  deep,  uüswer^ng  faith,  '^o  study,  to  apireoiate.  to  lay־  and  re- 
vere,  these  are  the  hu:^  ־!uailties  which  bring  us  nearer  to  ■ 

It  is  from  our  Torah  portion, then,  that  we  gain  «tf  f:rst 
that  progress  is  inevitable  and  that  it  brings  with  it  charges  for  the 

• that  the  eod  of  ancient  times  was  not  tlie  fiml 

good.  Abraham  perceived  that  the  goa  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

aTוfl  the  ^od  of 


product  of  ״ran-s  rtind;  that  through  experience  and  the  ״ou 

Heaven  could  also  became  the  Ood  of  ״eaven  and  Barth  ani  thus  be  hnown 
Hy  ail  :־ar^ind.  Ours  is  a deity  who  is  not  far-away,  not  removed  frcnr 
the  needs  and  dreams  of  men  mt  close  and  ever-present;  -e  is  not  a god 
Who  is  to  be  appreciated  as  we  bring  Him  dorm  to  our  l־vel  but  only  as 
we  strive  upward  in  a cause  which  is  true  and  ^ust;  drat  althou^r 7 « ־ ״ 
not  comprehend  aU  of  God’s  ways  or  understand  them  fully,  that  is  not 
^ magor  in  our  stay  on  earth.  To  lirve.  to  learn,  to  tfeel,  and 

to  sense:  that  is  our  task  and  by  so  doing  we  shall  ascend  the  mountain 
Whence  cometh  our  help,  ^he  love  ar^  mercy  of  God  ־hall  embrace  us  aU 
and  we  shall  be  at  peace,  '^he  weah  shall  be  strengthened,  the  poor 
Shall  be  enriched,  the  simple  shall  gain  understanding,  the  hopeless 
Shan  envision  a brighter  future  and  the  God  of  ^:eaven^nd  Barth  shall 

become  a part  of  every  living  soul. 

‘i'men. 


Baltimore 


Nov  • 20 , 1954 
Sat.  morning. 
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one  ״,  t.״  e״־^  t.ln,s ־^ ״h  ־an  .־  neori^d  to  thia  universe,  and 
..״s  aiso  to  Kan.  is  tte  ract  t^t  ttexe  ־e.>s  to  te ״ ־ntinuous  prosress. 
The  physical  struoture  of  the  earth  has  undergone  niany  a change 
Millions  Of  years  it  has  existed־  Kaa  has  also  evolved  fraa  a ־r^e  a־. 

undesirahle  animal  to  attain  a measure  of  refineceut  and  sociahil  y^ 

״״.,״־״tied  and  frustrated  while  viewing  the  evils 
.he^ver  people  hecoce  disgruntled  and  frus 

of  the  world,  a sinple  eoaparlson  may  he  made. 

is  a tall,  slender  ioiumn.  piece  on  top  of  it  a nickel  and  on  top  0 , 

a stamp.  The  length  of  the  oheli־^  is  symholic  of  the  span  of  time  dur- 
ing  -..ich  the  earth  has  ev^ved־.  the  width  of  the  coin  is  symholic  of 

1* י ״<to  life  has  existed  on  this  planet  and  the  width  of  the 

the  time  in  ^<41i  cfa  ilie  naa  « . 

postage  stanp  can  he  identified  with  the  length  of  time  durang  which  . 

has  fun.ti־n־d  in  our  soeiety.  t 

Xidity  far  o^  lif־  on  earth  is  short,  we  l.ve  made  some  progress  hut 
the  future  holds  the  prorlse  of  untold  heauty  and  reward,  hut  I do  no 
wish  to  speak  merely  of  material  progress,  of  t^eylutic 
^d  tie  nloeties  of  life,  hpeeifioally . 1 am  el־ug  lines  0 

tho>^ht־  the  Ood-idea  in  man׳s  mind  h.s  also  u:^ergone  a proems  of  a- 
.oivement.  .s  .mrn  ha־  gro.-n  and  as  he  ..s  gained  an  insist  into  the 
־־״-nanism  of  tho  Universe,  so  has  ho  looked  upward  ,vlth  .,ore  un  era  a 
ar^  With  greater  perception,  his  attitude  hrs  e.anged  from  one  of 
fear,  hostility  and  terror  to  one  of  love,  strivine  and  closen 

'''*"''^inthe  early  days  of  ־nn's  existence  on  earth  It  was  not  unoommen. 
־yen  atmng  oar  !־wish  or  ״ehrew  ancestors,  to  look  uppn  ״od  as  a f^ce 
to  he  feared,  to  he  hrlhod  into  serving  the  rains  anl  sun  needed 
attainment  of  a good  crop,  ״y  ־aerifice.  ineantatiens.  weird  ־a-־mon- 
xas  a:^  other  primitive  mearm  the  aneionts  attempted  to  influence  he 
ßod  whom  they  worshipped  so  that  they  might  profit.  By  following 
prescrihed  ritual,  victory  -uld  he  achieved  over  the  other  tribes  as 


ii. 


mil  as  over  tiie  olemtus  y^iicti  seumod  to  ooiisplre  against  them.  Indeed, 
:uagio  and  superstition  have  had  their  all  hut  the  most  bach- 

v.ard  areas  of  the  wvcsrld  these  ideas  have  dissapeared.  it  was  this  type 
of  ^od  who  was  worshipped  by  nbraham;  in  order  to  acoomplidi  hi&  purpose 
Abraham  derived  certain  grants  and  permissions  frcm  the  **God  of  ^ieaven”. 

But  the  conception  of  our  anaestor,  as  well  as  our  orientaticn , paid  its 
price  in  time.  Abraham  now  living  in  a different  era,  having  changed  his 
place  of  habitation,  nearMg  the  end  of  his  sojourn  on  earth  and  having 
met  God  on  numerous  occasions,  those  experiences  have  made  hin^iser,  more 
appreciative  and  mare  understanding.  According  to  our  story,  a vd-fe  is 
to  be  so  light  far  Isaac,  fhe  servant,  who  is  to  seOect  a young  maiden, 
must  swear  to  adhere  to  family  loyalties  by  invoking  not  the  oTlder 
•♦God  of  heaven״  but  now,  the  ״God  of  heaven  and  Barth״.  The  commentators 
find  this  ratter  strange  and  question  the  narrative;  Rashi  wants  to  knew 
why  it  is  the  ״God  of  -^^eaven״  in  the  earlier  instance  but  a God  of  Ueav- 
en  and  Barth  in  the  later  portions  of  the  story.  And  the  answer  vihich 
he  gives  is  most  interesting  and  of  value  SiJen  to  us, ״ ־How,  runs  the 
explanation.  He  is  the  ^od  of  ^avan  and  the  God  of  the  Barth  because  I 
have  made  him  familiar  in  the  mouths  cf  men;  tet  when  He  took  me  from  my 
father’s  house,  Hq  was  only  a God  of  Heaven  for  the  peoples  of  the  world 
did  not  know  Him,״  In  the  course  of  time,  then,  the  picture  or  conception 
of  God  has  ctenged,  just  as  with  us.  In  our  day  we  know  that  He  is  not 
80:6ם  force  or  power  compJetely  beyond  our  caaprehension,  that  lie  is  not 
a transoement  Deity  who  has  formed  tte  world  eons  ago  and  bas  since  ig- 
norod  it.  we  know  that  just  the  opposite  is  true.  Our  ^od  is  not  a ״fite-» 
away״  God  but  one  who  is  very  near,  who  is  to  be  found  in  the  hearts  and  ן 
deeds  of  mankind.  In  «he  words  of  Abraham,  far  us  also  He  is  a God  of 
the  earth  for  ״He  is  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  men.”  1 

But  what  does  familiarity  Iraply?  !!.s  we  ail  know,  familiarity  can 
lead  to  deep  and  1 sting  friendship  and  love  between  persons;  it  can  also 
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lend  oredenoe  to  th•  popular  saying  that  ״familiarity  breeds  contempt•" 

In  our  searching  and  striving  for  G-od,  and  in  our  yearning  for  Him,  both 
ends  are  a possible  result•  i-et  us,  for  instance,  loot  at  the  negative 
side  of  the  question  first•  Hav  often  is  it  that  v/0  take  the  magi■  of 
God’s  name  in  arain  by  furthering  our  favorite  cause  or  plan  vd.th  the  pro- 
position  that  it  is  God’s  work  ancl  His  divine  plan•  ■^s  there  ever  been 
a war  in  iflftiich  people  have  not  claimed  that  God  was  on  their  side? 
there  ever  been  a bigoted  group  which  has  not  believed  that  it  was  doing 
the  work,  and  following  the  designs,  of  God  on  earth?  ük'om  the  very 
earliest  days,  to  recent  □ttbursts  of  bigotry,  allcclaim  not  only  that 
they  are  doing  God’s  bidding  but  that  they  are  doing  it  »־d.th  Divine  t>anot- 
ion•  -gain,  look  at  us  casting  aspersions  at  the  "god-less  Russian 
people"•  iife  become  so  inflamed  with  patriotic  zeal  and  a demand  for  a dy- 
namic  program  of  action  that  we  thoughtlessly  invoke  god  *3  name  for  our 
cause•  .Ve  chide  the  soviet  people  for  being  thus  inhuman  in  tlieir  actions 
and  negative  in  their  desire  for  true  world  peace,  all  because  they  do 
not  olaLm  to  be  interested  in^  relfeion•  -‘*•nd  look  at  the  people  who  ake 
those  charges•  ;.re  we  as  Americans  so  filled  ./ith  the  fervor  of  God  that 
we  can  afford  to  set  ourselves  as  examples  of  true  gt>^lt11g־g»g?  Do  we 
attend  our  churches  and  te mp  10 s , arc  we  committed  to  a god— ceiterod  way 
of  life?  Do  we  sacrifice  till  it  hurts  in  the  cause  of  religion?  And^ 
those  of  us  who  aro  eiffiliatod,  how  many  of  us  actually  practice  'r^J0tgi־^n 
all  the  days  ofl  our  life  iiistead  of  paying  it  mei'o  lip-servicet  The  lead- 
era  of  our  government  and  the  wBstern  world  have  evidently  forgotten, 
overlooked  or  conveniently  oast  aside  the  teachings  of  the  i?a23110n  on  the 
Mount  and  the  Injunct iorjB  of  the  Holy  Bible•  Do,  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
God  we  seek  to  ׳!/orship,  in  whose  cause  w^i^^^eek  comfort{  our  orientation 
must  be  of  a positive,  ooi^tructivo  nature  so  Uiat  all  men  tiiall  profit 
and  His  love  became  manifest  in  all  the  earth• 

The  late  Mirt  <•011׳,  a groat,  Jewish  composer,  once  oharact arized 
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Deity  as  the  ״god  of  the  weak  and  humble״•  he  set  this  phaase  to  vivid 
musio;  painted  his  theme  in  exultant  melody•  Ke  oought  the  essence  of 
true  faith•  The  oomfcrting  presence  of  Ood  is  there  for  all  people,  no 
matter  v/hat  their  statl•  n or  place  in  life•  üod  is  near  to  011  call 
upon  Him,  v/hether  they  are  in  th  e depths  of  despair,  in  misery,  in  vyant 
or  whether  the  chiflren  of  God  are  fUled  with  joy  and  gratitude•  ^^od  is 
to  be  found  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  in  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun, 
in  the  shy  smile  o£  a child  and  in  the  siiiall,  still  voice  which  speaks 

within  the  haart  of  man• 

i*-lso,  tl»  fact  that  God  is  near  and  ever-present  ©ffers  us  a pur- 
■‘Vhen  you  hear  that  Siuall,  still  voice  Moh  I just  men- 
tloned,  when  it  tells  you  of  goodness,  of  truth,  of  love,  of  devotion 
and  sacrifice  to  an  ideal  you  will  know  that  God  is  by  ycur  side•  God 
is  to  be  fouhd  in  our  ability  to  reason  and  think,  in  our  fueling  and 
sensing  the  more  noble  aspects  of  life•  Fired  by  a faith,  dedicated 
to  enthusiastic  progress,  believing  with  a firm  be  .,rt  we  find  a purpose 
in  living•  VVe  who  are  religiously  dedicated  should  not  merely  believe 

in  goodness  but  do  good,  not  oily  acknowledge  the  value  of  life  tut  help 

others  attain  and  know  of  its  beauty,  not  only  bellnve  in  the  presence  of 
God  when  looking  at  your  young  ones  but  raising  that  child  in  tlie  !.age 
of  til  that  is  good  and  wholesome:  that  is  ones  purpose  in  life  and  that 

is  the  work  to  which  the  living  must  be  devoted  in  God*s  name•  *ire  not 

we,  as  Jews,  living  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we^ha^a  mission  to  aooom- 
plish?  More  powerful  aati  ns  aid  religious  fdlthsAhave  entered  the  stage 
of  the  world  in  generations  and  centur  ins  past  but  tliey  have  all  left  the 
path  of  history•  Only  the  Jew  has  survived;  we  have  emerged  as  vital, 
energetic  and  dynamic  adherants  to  a livlijg  faith•  *i/e  have  always 
triumphed  against  the  forced  of  adversity,  have  alway8|remai  ned  on  the 
fate  of  tlie  earth  as  living  witnesses  to  God’s  truth  and  justice•  To 
bring  the  message  of  humaneness  to  humanity  is  as  much  our  task  as  is 
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tue  furthering  of  '*od’s  way  of  Ufe  within  the  olrole  of  our  families 
and  friends. 

-*nd,  inatly,  ״od  10  to  us  a model;  not  a far-away  god  ״t.ose  porfeot- 
ion  we  oan  never  attain  tut  a near  and  close  deity  whose  ways  we  oan  dls- 


It, 


oem  and  whose  path  of  righteousness  oan  be  trod  by  every  one  of  us.  ״a- 


turauy,  wo  realize  that  despite  all  the  advance  :n  our  knovledge  we  have 
not  caae  öe«  unto  His  Iresanoe  but  we  can  safely  assume  Urnt  we  have 
ca.e  closer,  nearer  and.  thus,  are  mere  perfect.  Man  has  learned  over  me 
ages  that  It  Is  bettor  to  live  In  peace  thun  by  war.  man  has  realized  that 
he  must  conquer  desease  and  prejudice  so  that  the  bodies  •«fid  souls  of 
man  may  be  ^ean.  man  has  come  to  know  that  in  his  power  Ues  the  choice 
for  self-daetructiaa  on  the  one  hand  or  advanoemnt  in  all  phases  of  life 
on  the  othor.  God  is  unknown  in  Ills  entirety  but  we  believe  he  stands 
for  Truth.  Justice.  Love  and  Leroy.  As  we  emulate  the  finest  teachings 
of  realglon  and  faith,  we  draw  nearer  unto  Him  who  is  the  Ideal  of  these 
attributes  of  which  I speak,  i^erhaps  a Ghasidlc  tale  will  serve  to  lllu- 
atrafio  and  define  wlnt  I have  in  mind.  "It  is  tought  that  two  persons 
״eat  into  the  royal  plaace  to  see  me  king.  At  the  entraoe  they  were  in- 
formed  that  me  king  would  not  see  the  petitioners  mat  day.  One  left 
Irmedintely  but  the  other  obtained  permission  to  view  the  beautiful  paint- 
lr.gs  and  other  valuatde  objects  in  the  pe|־ace..in  the  same  famion  since  , 
mortals  cannot  oauprehend  God.  there  are  some  teaoh^BCS  and  philosophers 
who  declare  mat  mare  is  no  need  to  study  and  keep  me  Torah  and  its 
oanmnndments;  mis  Is  wroig.  Even  If  we  do  not  behold  the  king  face  to 
face,  wo  may  view  Uis  treaeua-es  In  lUs  place  and  enjoy  them  through  ob- 
serving  the  prescribed  cogulatlons.  T'nat  is  to  say , we  may  stuoy  God  s 
vVorld,  Godlc  Torah.  God's  0reat»a!aB.  and  thereby  at  least  (or.  at  last) 
be  near  Uls  Fresenoe.-  This  tale  of  me  Chasidim,  ivho  certal.  ly  knew  and 


appreciated  the  value  of  life,  place  us  p׳rrt  of  it  and  Ged’s  mercy 

in  relation  to  their  being.  had  the  perception  to  arrive  at  tl. 
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of  deep,  ui1B«ervln6  faith,  ^'o  study,  to  apireolate,  to  lore  and  re-  , 
,ere.  those  are  the  hu.«n  dualities  which  brine  us  nearer  to  ' 

It  is  from  our  Torah  port  Ion  ,then,  that  wo  gain  aor  first  insi^/ 
that  prosrass  Is  Inevitable  and  that  It  brings  with  It  ohanges  for  the 
good.  Abraham  por.eivod  that  the  god  of  ancient  not  the  fi*al  . 

product  of  man's  mindj  that  through  experience  andJtfiqi^edBe  the  OQ  o ^ 
Heaven  could  also  beoa..e  the  God  of  boaven  and  Earth  aid  thus  be  Known 
by  aU  manlclad.  Ours  is  a deity  who  13  not  far-a׳way,  not  removed  fraa 
the  needs  and  dreams  of  men  but  close  and  ever-present;  he  18  not  a god 
who  Is  to  be  appreciated  as  we  bring  Him  doim  to  our  level  but  only  as  . 

we  strive  upw<1׳rd  In  a cause  which  is  true  and  just;  that  althou!^  ״e  h“? 
not  comprehend  all  of  God’s  ways  or  understand  them  fully,  that  Is  not 

major in  our  stay  on  earth.  To  live,  to  learn,  to  *eel,  and  ^ 
to  sense:  that  is  our  task  and  by  so  doing  we  shall  ascend  the  mountain 
whence  cometh  our  help.  The  love  and  mercy  of  God  shall  embrace  us  aU 
and  we  shall  be  at  peace.  ־The  weak  shall  be  strengthened,  the  poor 
shall  be  enriched,  the  simple  shaU  gain  understanding,  the  hopeless  ^ 

Shall  envision  a brighter  future  and  the  God  of  .«averjend  Earth  shaU 
becocie  a part  of  evory  livine  soul, 

-^en• 
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golf  and  religion. 

I am  a modern-day  Mcrrano.  iכu^ely  you  recall  the  group  of  people 
of  which  I speak;  they  were  the  men,  women  and  children  of  16th  and 
16th  century  üpain  who  openly  nropssed  and  practiced  Catholocism  but 
secretly  continued  to  adhere  ״as  forced  u- 

pon  them  due  to  the  conditions  of  the  day  for  the  Inquisition  darken- 
ed  the  land  and  the  religion  of  Judaism  was  forbidden.  Thus,  ־the  people 
of  Israel  met  in  cellars,  darkened  homes  and  subterranean  passages  in 
order  to  tehisper  the  prayers  of  their  ancient  faith  and  sing  praises 
to  the  God  of  all  mankind.  However,  these  were  the  Marranos  of  an- 
cient  times  and  I classified  myself  as  a ״modern-day״  Morrano.  You  see, 
I also  have  openly  professed  sanething  before  some  of  you  and  yet  have 
carried  a secret  love  in  my  heart.  The  time  has  come  for  me  to  admit 
my  deceit  and  ask  your  forgiveness.  I plead  guilty  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  been  an  open  worshipped  and  admirer  of  the  Orioles,  but  inwardly... 
I promise,  however,  that  I shall  join  the  r^nks  of  the  faithful  in  the 
season  to  come  and  that  my  newly  discovered  love  for  Baltimore  shall  bx- 

tend  even  unto  those  regions. 

But  I really  do  not  wish  to  speak  to  you  this  evening  of  the  nation- 
al  pastime;  I would  like  to  discuss  jetrtain  aspects  of  a game  with  **ich 
many  of  you  are  familiar  and  which  more  of  you;<  practice.  Veryjfew  of 
us  actually  engage  in  the  sport  of  baseball,  we  are  mostly  spectators; 
but  a great  number  of  you,  for  sport,  competition  or  your  own  amusement 
play  the  gams  of  golf.  It  is  with  this  sport  that  I would  like  to  deal 
tonight  kai  even  though  I personaxly  do  not  indulge.  The  closest  that 
I come  to  the  game  is  to  sit  on  the  sidelines,  under  a shady  tree,  in 
the  most  comfortable  chair  available  and  watch  other  people  chasing  a 
little  ball  over  the  grounds,  tramping  miles  in  the  hot  sun  in  the  pur- 
suit  of  amusement.  And  yet,  from  this  lazy  man's  game  of  golf  I think 
that  I have  be  en  able  to  discover  a lesson  for  us  in  tdrms  of  an 
approach  to  life  ind  I would  like  to  share  my  observations  with  you. 
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favorite  sport  may  rou^ly  be  divided  into  three  parts,  each 
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one  vital  to  the  game  and  all  three  ;fetrari^tT^  success  in  ones  endeavor 
on  ־the  links,  ^o  begin  with,  the  golfer  finds  himself  on  the  Tee  meas- 
uring  the  distance  to  the  cup,  practicing  his  stroke,  surveying  the 
outlines  of  the  fairway,  adjusting  himself  physically  and  mentally  to 
the  challenge  with  viii  ich  he  is  presented.  But  at  this  particular  stage 
of  the  player's  effort  his  desire  *ary  rarely  is  to  got  the  ball  as 
close  to  the  cup  as  possible,  the  careful  and  intellign^t  player  has 
only  one  aim,  which  is  to  make  the  drive  go  as  far  aa-■  possible  and  as 

י׳־• 

accuratelyAin  thegenaral  direction  of  his  ultimate  goal.  In  other  wards^ 
the  percentage  of  golfers  who  try  for  the  hole-in-one  is  very  rare,  most 
people  take  aim,  attempt  to  avoid  the  traps  which  are  all  too  evident 
and  to  drive  toward  the  cup  which  spells  the  end  of  this  particular 
challenge.  The  second  phase  of  the  golfer's  game  is  to  bring  the  ball 
from  wherever  it  has  landed  iflter  the  first  drive  as  close  as  possible 
toward  the  green.  In  this  there  may  be  any  number  of  strokes  made,  it 
all  depends  on  the  par  for  the  course.  In  the  following  attempts  diffi- 
culties  will  present  themselves  to  the  average  player.  The  ball  curves 
to  too  great  an  extent,  is  lost  in  the  nearby  woods,  falls  into  the 
stream,  rolls  Into  the  tall  grass  and  much  sound  and  fury  usually  accom- 
panies  the  movements  of  our  hero  as  he  attempts  to  blast  his  way  out  of 
the  sand  traps^which  are  alltoo  frequent  and)  usually  in  the  way  of  one 
seeking  an  afternoon  of  pleas^e  at  the  club.  Here  a challenge  presents 
itself,  skill  and  patience  count,  movements  and  strokes  are  precious  and 
the  more  calm  and  resolute  the  player  the  loore  chance  he  has  of  escap- 
ing  the  pit  into  which  he  has  symbolically  fallen.  We  ean  safely  assume, 
for  arguments  sake,  that  you  have  now  made  fair  progress  and  the  ball 
is  well  on  its  way  toward  the  green.  Here,  of  course,  we  have  the  ulti- 
mate  in  skill  and  precision.  The  goal  of  the  game,  naturally,  is  to 
get  the  ball  into  the  cup  and  this  is  the  thr^d  phase.  The  one  who  has 
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accomplislied  this  feat  breathes  easier,  the  v^orld 

pleasantness  an.  t.e  .istaSte  .on  t.e  sa־.  an.  a.,  ״s 

.anis.־^  as  t.e  player  surveyes  his  tandlwor«  and  .eels  tdat  de  has 

a״״־־pllahed  «־־«thing  of  value;  the  sport  is  worthwhile  after 
axl.  Peace,  cals־,  and  a spirit  of  dedication  pervades  all  creation; 

there  is  peace  on  earth  and  good  wUl  toward  men.  , , 

prom  these  observations  you  will  note  that  although  I am  not  incli  - 

ed  to  engage  in  this  sfrt  personally.  I ^ have  attained  a grasp  of  the 
Puudamentals.  As  I have  already  indicated  to  ya. . fron  these  observe- 
tions  I have  come  to  the  po.nt  of  mahing  some  remarks  about  the  approach 
to  life  on  our  part  and  on  the  part  cf  our  neiö^bcms.  In  the  first 
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pnase  Of  the  life  of  man.  what  ^ SE 

goal?  Prom  the  day?S  that  he  begins  to 

® ■.-•—««ז • •#■ר  n btfhn+.Q  VÖ" 


coax  f xxuui ׳-י״ ״  “'-*•rf  r . 

•  ־. + , 1 ־fl  to  making  a success  of  himself  in  whatever 

his  entire  being  is  devoted  to  making  a . _ I 

3ו  to  him  or  in  a combination  of  these.  For  instano  ,] 
phase  of  life  appeals  to  him,  or  in  a 

the  student  attending  a university  yearas  toward  achieving  his  goa 
3״  Chosen  profession,  ״octor.  lawyer,  engineer,  minister  or  whateve^ 
it  ־ay  be.  he  has  set  his  sights  on  that  which  is  attainable, 
ness  man,  if  hot  wholly  materialistic,  desires  to  provide  mere  com 
and  better-grade  goals  to  his  public  and  thus  desires  to  be  of  se^  ce 

to  his  community.  The  young  men  and  women  of  our  generation,  strivi^ 

workers  or  youth  direttars  all  enter 
to  becoifieaani«  teachers,  social  workers,  or  y 

their  chosen  profession  with  a purpose  in  mind  and  the  hope  for  ac  le 
meat  uppermost  in  their  hearts.  Their  greatest  hope  wo^d  be  to  serve 
their  people,  to  make  others  happier,  better  adjusted  and  more  wholesome 

personalities• 

But  Kan  may  not  be  striving  for  material  success  alone . In 
pnase  Of  his  life  he  ־my  desire  to  attain  a measure  of  happiness  ^ug 
about  wiihin  the  realm  of  his  family,  friends  and  ideals. ־ ״  et 

the  bri:ging  up  of  his  children,  their  education,  he  is  inteiasted  in 
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cause  and  wUd  do  aU  within  his  power  to  bring  his  ideal  to  perfect- 
ion  and  to  fruition.  liappy  is  the  man  who  has  found  such  a goal,  who 
does  not  work  in  a vacuum,  who  has  set  his  sights  on  that  vdiich  is  be- 
fore  him,  v&o  has  surveyed  the  world  and  in  a realistic  way  seeks  to 
cope  «dth  it  in  all  its  various  and  multiple  aspects,  tie  is  strenghth- 
ened  by  his  goal, mi  fortified  by  his  purpose,  enriched  by  his  ideal. 

But  man  must  also  experience  the  second  phase  of  life.  Noj(  matter 
what  his  personal  hopes  and  dreams  may  be,  he  is  often  beset  by  diffi- 
culties,  often  overcome  by  frustrations  and  all  too  often  is  ready  to 
give  up  on  the  problem  with  viiich  he  is  faced.  There  are  reverses  in 
the  business  world,  the  security  which  he  craves  is  not  forthcoming  as 
readily  as  he  might  wish,  the  progress  toward  fulfilling  his  goal  in  life 
has  hit  a snag  and  the  net  of  confusion,  insecurity  and  perpjLexity  has 
fallen  upon  hlm.,«sd  He  is  ensnared.  These  problems  may  run  the  gamut 
frcm  real  and  Serious  illness  in  a family  to  wounded  pride,  imagined 
loss  of  face,  rejection  by  his  fellows  and  a growing  and  nagging  doubt 
as  to  his  own  ability.  We,  being  human,  all  too  often  lose  faith  in  our- 
selves  and  in  others  not  by  real.  Inflicted  ills  but  by  imagined,  petty 
reverses  which  ^ all  too  frequently  a blow  to  our  egos  but  not  really 
a factor  in  the  reality  of  our  situation.  Tt  was  not  too  long  ago  that 
a group  of  leading  psychiatrists  discovered  that  the  frenzied  activity 
of  men  does  not  necessarily  cause  physical  deterioration  but  the  result 
of  mental  strain  which  appears  to  be  a by-product  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury.  The  parallel  of  our  hero,  trapped  in  the  sand  on  the  bright  aft- 
ernoon  under  the  healing  sun,  becomes  all  too  real;  the  golfer  slashing 
irrationally  and  vioiously  at  the  little  ball  might  readily  be  substltu 
ted  far  t he  man  in  our  society  who  becomes  hysterial  as  ttie  farces  Aich 
he  has  helped  to  shape,  threaten  to  engulf  him.  The  ball  lying  in  an  in- 
accessible  position  did  not  get  there  of  its  own  accord;  man  rarely  is 
so  beset  by  his  environment  that  he  could  not  have  first  found  his  way 
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to  peace  of  mind  without  losing  his  te5־>er.  sense  of  balance,  perspective 

and.  perhaps  most  impcrtant  of  all,  his  sense  of  humor. 

It  is  at  thisUage  of  man»  life  that  one  discovers  his  true  value 

as  an  individual.  It  is  at  this  Important  Junctvme  in  his  Journey 
t>.ough  life  that  one  finds  whether  the  c.n  is  fit  and  able  to  overccme 
the  many  obstacles  which  have  bean  placed  in  his  way.  It  Is  here  ״here 
Toynbee'S  famous  dictum  of  ״Challense  and  Response״  is  placed  in  the 
crucible  of  the  acid  test.  ־Can  man  recover  from  the  shoch.  can  he  struggl 
to  erntricate  himself  from  the  problems  which  Involve  him?  TCes.  ever» 

1 can.  if  he  but  has  the  will  and  the  courage,  if  he  has  .e  taith  and 
the  desire.  Every  man  is  able  to  meet  the  hard  tests  of  liie  world  i 
but  loots  to  religion  with  its  means  of  !reservation  far  the  self,  and 
its  emphasis  on  the  imuense  value  of  the  mind  and  dignity  of  man.  Heli- 
,ion  in  germral  and  ludaism  in  particular  -P>^asi־es  tha^i־  neger 
at  a loss  to  sustain  himself,  that  he  was  given  the  and  for- 


titude  to  move  for.vurd  against  aU  the  vicissitudes  ^life. 

fired  by  a faith  in  the  worthiness  of  his  program  a«d-i*־  cause  has  tri- 
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umphed  time  md  time  again  against  the  forces  of  adversity.  On  the  lev- 
el  of  a national  renaissance,  in  the  face  of  all  odds,  ״e  need  only  look 
ahead  a month  and  note  the  festival  of  Chanukoh.  There  certainly  is  an 
example  of  great  co^mage  as  our  ancestors  fought  agair.st  Hiose  advocat- 
ing  evil  and  destruction,  and  emerged  victoriously.  Again,  do  you  re- 
call  the  struggles  of  the  Jewish  fighters  of  the  Warshaw  ghetto?  It  was 
the  first  organised  rebellion  against  the  hordes  of  Ra־i  oppression  from 
which  the  whole  world  took  courage,  lifted  its  head  and  fought  on  to  vie 
tory.  On  a personal  level,  take  the  man  who  was  kmxxxmxxlmx־  a prisoner 
during  the  war  and  wrote  on  the  wall  of  a cellar  in  Cologne,  perhaps  be 
fore  his  execution,  ״I  belive  in  the  sun  even  hhen  it  is  not  shining,  I 
believe  in  love,  even  when  feeling  it  not.  I telieve  in  God.  even  when 
he  IS  Silent. ״ ״as  the  life  on  Ilnciln  easy,  did  Helen  Keller  retreat 


from  public  life  Äecause  of  b^er  inf irma ties  ,(^^d  Admiral  Rickover  give 
up  his  plans  for  an  atomic  powered  Navy  because  he  teas  hounded  and  des- 
pised  largely  because  he  was  a man  of  vision,  and  also  a Jew?  ) And,  on 
an  even  more  personal  level,  did  not  -nne  Frank,  a young  14  year  old 
girl,  reach  her  greatest  insights  and  write  her  most  moving  appraisals 
of  life  in  the  moments  before  her  death  in  a war-tarn  Holland.  Can  not 
you  and  I square  our  shouldrj^s  and  look  toward  the  goal  which  we  strive 
to  attain.  Can  we  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  challenge  and  by  virtue 
of  our  efforts  and  detirmination  escape  from  the  matters  which  oppress 
us^^-»etl^־־tt&^f eel  insecure  and  load  uff  to  believe  that  the  traps  which 
enguli  spell  an  end  to  our  falue  as  human  beings,  an  end  to  us  as 


productive  members  of  human  society.  The  great  statement  of  the  ^salm- 
ist  comes  to  mind  as  all  those  who  «ind  themselves  in 

the  depths  of  despair  or  with  nary  a hope  for  salvation.  ״The  stone  which 
the  build/es  rejected,  has  become  the  chief  corner  stone.״  The  stone, 
the  huma^J  being  who  has  been  hurt,  rejected,  isolated  in  mind  if  not  in 
body  by  adhering  to  a deep  and  lasting  faith  can  once  again  take  up  his 
place  as  a meaningful  and  wholesome  member  of  that  group  of  people  which 
tries  to  attain  the  green,  the  beauty  and  the  freshness  of  life. 

And  lastly,  we  come  to  tlB  third  phase  of  man’s  life,  comparable  to 
attalnine  the  goal  of  the  golfer  ,(sinking  his  putt)  ^ome  of  us  make  the 
course  in  par,  some  above  and  some  below  the  average  length  of  time.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  every  man  living  on  the  face  of  the  earth  attains 
some  measure  of  success  and  achieves  some  measure  of  satisfaction  if  on- 
ly  in  the  realm  of  his  immediate  society  and  objective.  Not  all  of  us 
are  of  the  type  of  beings  ״ho  attain  world  or  national  prominence  by  vir- 
tue  of  our  deeds,  or  by  virtue  of  the  difficulties  vdiich  we  overcome  in 
our  desire  to  attain  that  which  we  believed  to  be  ggod  and  true.  In 
fact,  you  never  hear  of  the  many  struggles  and  difficulties  which  face 
man,  in  most  instances:  most  of  us  bend  guietly  and  resolutely  to  our 


vii. 


tasks.  We  are  of  the  kind  who  fiöit  our  heroio  struggles  against  the 
elements  in  the  circle  of  our  own  small  sphere  of  influence,  the  small 
tut  meaningful  world  which  we  call  our  home  and  to  which  we  cling  tena- 
ciously  in  hopes  of  better  times,  To  see  a child  grow  up  to  b 
decent  human  heing,  to  he  able  to  look  over  the  awe-inspiring  wonders 
of  nature  and  be  able  to  apprefiate  them,  to  look  up  at  the  sky  in  the 
,״iet  of  an  evening  or  watch  the  brilliance  of  the  rising  sun,  to  have 
lived  and  loved  as  part  of  a family  ־«k  for  many  years  in  peace  and 
in  hopes  of  ultimate  progress,  are  not  these  the  rewards  which  mean  so 
much  and  are  so  rarely  appreclated7  ho  you  remember  the  tale  of  the 

bluebird?  The  children  sought  for  many  years,  in  many  lands  and  met 

י-  AAA  +vvatT  finfillv  discover  the  object  of 

with  many  adveiqtures  but  where  did  they  finally  aisc 

their  search?  Of  course,  in  their  own  back-yard;  it  had  always  been 
there  excppt  that  their  eyes  had  never  opened  sufficiently  to  take  cog- 
nizanme  of  it.  How  true  this  is  of  our  wcrld:  love,  devotion,  health. 
Shelter,  food,  trust  in  one  another,  are  not  thesd  the  ultimate  goals 
which  fUl  the  cup  of  life  to  overflowing?  1־  not  this  the  final  phase 
of  the  game  of  life,  as  well  as  the  final  goal  of  the, golfer,  to  fill 
the  cup  of  life  with  the  knowledge  that  he  has  conquered,  has  met  the 

״־ ו וccess״u’l״  and  has  fo'ond  a haven  of  refuge  in  his  own  hbili- 

ty.  his  courage  and  his  faith  in  a force  that  is  ^eater  than  he.  ^or 
the  rest  of  my  life  I wiU  reimember  the  pictorial  essay  once  run  by  Co- 
ronet  Magazine  on  the  a3rd  Psalm.  HaCh  verse  had  a corresponding  px־- 
tune  but  the  most  beautiful,־^  inapirins 

one  Which  fit  the  phrase,  ״my  cup  runneth  over״.  It  was  the  pict^e  of 

a young  mother  holding  her־ newborn  child  in  her  arms  and  on  her  face 

X-  • ■tr  and  resolution  that  one  could 

was  an  expression  of  such  joy,  belief,  and  reso± 

• v hv  usinß  the  ward  ״fulfillment״.  Her 

KHtochatp  only  describe  it  -faüy  by  using  x^ne 

cup  of  life  was  truly  filled  to  overflowing. 


vrju  ־ 

-“nd  now  we  must  conclude  our  study  of  golf,  life  and  religion.  It 

I 

has  been  a most  stimulating  e25)erience  for  me  and  I shall  never  jasakx 
again  look  at  the  game  with  i Impl  ה ^ f ח רו ו ״ד־זזז־• ־ דר ו cl  ■ ■׳■—*  *■  ^ ! What  about 

you;  shall  you  accept  this  interpretation  and  apply  it  to  jjdtblt  life  as 
you  live  it?  From  the  original  drive,  through  the  trap  and  toward  the 
cup  runs  the  course  of  our  lifetime;  we  stand  on  the  greer^ith  head 
held  high,  with  purpose  accomplished,  with  hearts  full  of  joy,  having 
met  the  challenge.  We  stand  with  the  cup  of  life  in  our  hands,  it  is 
filled  to  the  very  brim;  we  look  ahead  with  faith  in  ourselves,  in  our 
fexlow  man  and  in  G-od,  In  the  knowledge  that  each  one  of  us  is  worthy 
and  able  to  add  to  the  welfare  of  all  we^lift  our  head  up  high)^  and) 

esho  the  wards  of  the  *»^salmist  in  a spirit  of  satisfaction  and  achieve- 

;י  of)/ 

: t׳  i - ' ־ ' ^ r / ־ ־ • ^ ~ ׳ r : ~ • 

>>u  ׳ ז- 


ment : 


■n V׳ ׳ 

, * ־ ״“- 7 
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"Thou  hast  anointed  my  head  with  oil,  my  cup  runneth  over;  Surely  good- 
ness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life  and  I shall 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever." 

־**men. 


Balt  imar  e 


November  IE,  1954 
Friday,  late  serv. 


Oheb  Shalom  ^onggregation 


YOUTH  SERVICE. 

ZJ׳''  ’/VHERE  I ’•VENT  TO  SCHOOL. 

My  young  friends,  I am  very  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  wel- 
oomins  you  to  the  first  Youth  Service  of  the  year.  It  mhes  me  feel  good 
and  happy  to  have  so  many  of  you,  younger  members  of  this  congregation, 
before  me  so  that  I might  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  on  a 
subject  «hich  is  very  close  to  my  heart.  We  will  discuss  many  other  up- 
to-date  matters  in  the  months  to  come  but  this  morning  I would  like  to 
tell  you  of  a school,  located  in  Cincinnati,  called  the  Hebrew  Union 
College.  That  is  where  I «־iudied  for  five  years,  after  graduating  college, 
and  that  is  where  I received  my  training  far  the  rabbinate. 

I suppose  that  there  are  seme  of  you  who  have  not  heard  of  this  ^ 
school;  you  see,  we  have  no  football  team  which  meets  the  black  knights 
of  ,vest  Point,  we  are  not  part  of  any  league,  we  are  not  known  far  the  . 
athletes  we  have  produced.  In  fact,  only  in  stSictest  confidence  would 
I tell  you  of  the  "won-lost״  recdd  of  our  basketball  team.  But  by  all 
this  I do  not  want  to  create  the  Impression  that  w.e  are  not  athletically 
minded,  that  we  have  no  facilities  far  sports,  iuite  the  contrary.  There 
is  a large  field  on  which  we  play  baseball,  there  are  Tennis  courts  and 
we  have  a beautiful  building  which  houses  both  a gymnasium  and  a modern, 
regulation-size  swimming  pool,  “any  of  us  spend  part  of  our  free  time 
there  but  we  do  it  for  ocr  own  amusement  and  not  so  much  to  win  fame  for 

ourselves  in  ■this  ״type  of  ac'tivi'ty• 

on  ovr  ־ar5>us.  which  is  truly  beautiful,  there  is  one  building  which 

is  mare  important  to  us  t han  any  other.  This  is  the  library.  But,  as 
some  of  you  may  know,  a library  is  not  necessarily  just  a place  where 
stores  books,  it  is  a house  for  and  of  living  inforeation.  Take  the  rare- 
book  room,  for  instaiae.  Volumes  Valued  ihfo  tbe  hundreds  of  Ihousands 
of  dollars,  rare  pieces  of  literature  the  likes  of  which  can  not  be  found 
in  any  other  place  in  the  world,  thoras  and  otter  Jewish  objects  which 
have  seen  better  and  wc^se  days.  Vor  instance,  there  is  tee  breast  plate 
of  a Torah  on  which,  if  you  look  closely,  there  is  a dark  spot  \«i110h 
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never  been  removed.  It  is  the  blood  of  a Je«ish  vartyr  who  died  ״bile 
holding  the  Torah  in  his  arms.  There  is  a scroll  ploed  among  our  most 
precious  possessions  but  different  in  history  and  content  from  any  other 
you  have  ever  seen.  It  is  one  of  the  last  reminders  of  a flourishing 
Jewish  comunity  «hich  used  to  e:dst  in  China.  The  ״<rds  are  written  on 
an  Oriental  style  paper,  the  scroll  rolls  open  from  top  to  bottom  rather 
than  from  side  to  aide,  and  the  Hebrew  words  are  wBitten  not 
to  14ft  as  we  know  it  but  from  top  to  bottom  in  typical  Orientalji^. 
There  is  also  a shelf  dedicated  to  the  writings  of  the  graduates  of  the 
College;  whetter  you  are  interested  i^educaticn  of  teen-agers,  the  philo- 
Sophy  of  the  great  minds  of  our  ptople,  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  America 
or  the  relation  between  Jews  and  Christians  you  will  find  some  opinions  _ 
recorded  there  . Rabbi  ^haw  wrote  on  a man  who  lived  in  the  17th  cent., 
in  Germany,  whose  na־B  was  Jacob  Emded.  Rabbi  ^haw  pictrtred  the  contro- 
versy  vtoich  ra^d  at  the  time  tetween  those  who  are  called  ״mystics״  and 
those  who  are  designated  ״rationalists״.  As  you  can  see,  it  is  a highly 
specialized  werk  dealii«  in  the  realms  of  theology  and  philosophy.  I 
wrote  on  the  great  founder  of  political  Zionism,  Theodor  Herzl  and  I chose 
this  topic  befause  I have  always  been  intersted  in  toe  subject  of  history 
and,  particularly,  Jewish  History.  Our  two  papers,  or  theses,  have  found 
their  way  alongside  all  the  others.  Should  you  ever  go  to  the  College, 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  InM^  your  rabbis’  work.  ■Ve  write  on 
every  conceivable  topic  and  as  you  may  have  found  out  by  now,  those  in 
our  profession  are  not  Just  people  who  talk  religion  from  morning  to 
night  in  a dull  and  uninteresting  manner  but  our  colleagues  have  a great 
deal  to  offer  while  speaking  in  the  language  of  the  young,  the  old,  the 

modern  and  the  traditional*  / 

You  meet  these  rabbis  who  are  able  to|^^ toe  language  of  the  lay- 

men  in  every  age  and  country.  Sane  of  these  never  become  famous,  seme 

know  but  others,  due  to  certain  conditions,  are  reoog- 


of  them  we  never 
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nized  as  great  spiritual  leaders  all  over  the  ״arid,  borne  of  these 
really  great  men  even  beoass  our  teachers  at  Hebrew  Union  Uoliege  and  of 
one  you  have  also  heard,  if  you  ar^c־.ber  of  or.  more  locally. 

MAITY;  The׳^  is  1^0  Baeck.  ffeuth  groups  al^/over  the  U.S.  are  con 
^ibuting  money  so  «.at  a school  in  his  honor  can  be  built  in  Israel,  for 
the  training  of  liberal  men  and  ״cu«n  in  the  field  of  religion  and  pWlo 
sophy.  we.  as  all  you  -Mal'TY-ites־־  know.  caU  this  program  ״Bricks  or 
Baeck״.  He  is  really  an  amazing  !arson  and  I have  often  thought  to  myself 
Pkat  to  speak  to  this  man  for  five  minutes  teaches  you  more  about  the  va- 
lae  of  the  human  being  than  any  number  of  years  of  schooling  on  the  same 
subject.  Ueo  Baeck  was  ordained  a rabbi  in  Germany  in  1897  and  served 
several  coramunitdes  with  pride  and  love.  He  socn  became  a regognized  . 

schoiar  and  teacher  and  in  th  e dth  decade  of  his  life  he  was  called  ^ h־ 

la ׳ י ? ■ ר>  Thfi־re  he  served  distiricti 

chief  congregation  in  Germany,  in  Berli  . 

• ־ Hitler  This  was  in  the  early  1930>s  when  he  was 
ion  until  the  coming  of  Hitler. 

slneady  over  eo  years  old.  a time  ^en  most  men  er^ready  to  retire  or  ^e 

at  least  thinking  of  it.  But  circumstances  ״Uled.other wise,  i^o  Baeck 

the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Berlin  reform  Jewish  community,  th 
liberal  German  Jewry,  became  an  international  fig־:״  when  he  ״as  close 
65  years  old.  You  know  why?  Because  he.  along  with  millions  of  other 
Jews,  was  taken  to  the  ooncertration  camps  of  the  Nazis.  He  was  to  ^ 
killed  oecause  the  Nazis  feared  his  spirit,  knew  his  power,  had  hear 
his  gteatness.  ״.d  fabulous  tales  began  to  trickle  out  of  the  c^ps 
.his  teacher,  now  nearning  70.  forced  t״  push  a wheilbanrow  by  day.  force 

to  lift  heavy  stones,  beaten  and  hurt  by  the  brutal  guards  at  every  turn. 

4.  uttle  ercups  of  men  gathered  in 

was  a spokesman  far  Judaism  at  night.  Li  gr  P 

the  darkest  corners  of  the  barracks,  hid  in  closets,  lay  under  e . 

50  into  a roan  which  could  only  hold  15  in  order  to  listen  to  the  wor 

Rabbi  Baeck.  You  have  heard  and  studied  of  Isaiah.  Jeremiah,  nmcm  or 

Hosea  in  religious  school;  well,  he  was  a prophet  of  cur  .Odern  era. 


■p  /-»ירוו  relie  ion,  16כ  built  tiieiar  faith, 
Whispered  our  history,  the  !rayers  of  our  rellgi 

4 r»  ahrirt  niaä.0  «00.  ® chü'J• 

be  cared  for  those  in  pair»  and  scrr»׳.  Ha.  in  short,  m 
ren,  his  responsibility. 

By  a :־iracle  this  .an  survived  the  Hati  ca.ps  of  terra,  and  then  th 

bales  Of  his  herois.  really  h־־a.ebna״naU  over  the  world.  As  a resu  . 

bbe  ptesident  of  .y  ־ohool.  hr.  Hel.h  Cluecb.  ashed  this  sraa  - - 

־c.etothis־ountryandt־a־hthege־.rationsoffut״rerahhis.  • 

.*eb  -e  now  lives  with  us  at  the  College  for  5 .onths  d»־:xng 
baeck  accepted,  now  j.iv<=o  ^ 

4-  t-iT  a r>  or  to  come  to  his 

the  school  year  and  we  are  free  to  come  to  . 

nooms  and  sit  with  him.  listen  to  him  talb.  hear  his  views  ard  marvel 

Lrt  mind,  for  now  he  is  over  SO  years  old.  and  still  mahing  us  youx. 

ones  look  old  by  comparison. 

.his  iust  gives  youan  idea  of  the  type  of  mgn  we  have  wxth  us 
,ou  would  :.ver  hnow  it  uhless  someone  told  you  for  they  ere  !uiet  an 

belling  of  their  past  experiences.  I could  speak  to  you 

assuming,  never  telling  ,4t-10ns  as  rabbi 

t cai  oh  men  as  Dr.  Cronbach  who  lost  many  po 
for  hours  abait  such  men 

., ״ • ״ ״ * •־״“ » ־.«־.״ , ־ ״ ־״״a■•■  ־ 

י“■ “ ־ ״ ־ • ־״•" ־. ״  " 

arab  kings  on  the  friendliest  terms,  who  wcrkei  fcr  the 
luring  W.W.  II  and  who  is  now  head  of  the  school-,  and  I cou  a 

a la  so  familiar  with  the  Talmud  that  if  you  were  to  sti  k 
a DR.  Sonne  who  is  so  familiar 

■e4»o  tpרrb  he  could  teil  j ou 
a pin  into  any  page  of  the  text  ne 

that  through  the  NFTY  pilgrimages  you  will  one  day  be 

college  in  person,  will  see  our  Museum,  the  dormitory  in  whrch  .e^stu^nts 
live,  tte  ^all  and  yet  magnificent  Chapel  where  we  pray  and.  a o 
X would  want  you  to  experience  the  ccmpanionship  which  is  evident  al  - 

hout  the  carpus  »ong  the  students.  Real  friendships  are  made,  ■hr  h 1 

^ ״ipaninfif ul  and  wonderful 

- , . . 4 ר .pc  csn  mu ch  mcT  e me  aningx  u.x 
ווס  or  ones  lifetime  and  which rt life  so  muai 

all  of  ones  in  ״ a visit  on  these  weekends 

In  fact.  I do  not  just  want  you  to  go  there 


. y • 


where,  inc identaעLy , girls  are  also  invited,  and  v^iiere  you  eat,  worship 
and  talk  with  students  and  faculty,  hut  I have  hopes  that  one  of  these 
days  a young  שan  ®ill  come  up  t 0 me  or  Rabbi  Shaw  and  will  say , I a,m 
thinking  of  going  into  the  rabbinate  as  my  life's  work,  can  you  give  me 
further  information?”  Then  we  will  knov/  that  you  are  at  least  thinking 
of  a great  futire  in  terms  of  serving  your  tallow  man  and  being  a credit 

to  the  American  Jewish  '-׳cmmunit y, 

•‘*־nd , fimlly,  I want  you  to  know  that  the  case  is  not  hopeless  for 
girls  either.  Right  now,  I know  of  a young  lady  who  is  frcm  one  cf  the 
smaller  souther^  coiiinunitiss  and  vvho  is  thinking  of  entering  the  '-׳ollege. 
The  faculty  has  said  that  if  ste  passes  all  her  entrance  requireinents , and 
aad  keep  up  with  the  work  over  the  years,  she  may  be  the  first  woman  or- 
dained  as  a rabbi  in  the  history  of  Judaism,  •^ut  there  is  more  to  it  than 
this;  you  see,  and  hold  on  to  yoir  hats,  she  is  not  a Jew  by  b^th  but 


half  Irish -Catholic,  whose  people  eMgrated  to  this  land  g^erati-cna  ago 
She  has  only  been  aWew  far  the  last  10  jears.  And  more  than  that,  she 


will  really  be  something  interesting  f cr  her  last  name  is  O'Hara.  Vdho  of 
you  will  kacxilEE  one  day  shake  hands  with  Rabbi  Regina  O^Hara? 

” This  then  brings  me  totheend  of  our  little  talk.  I want  merely  to 

^ show  you  that  Reform  Judaism  is  a wonderful  reli^on,  that  both  men  and 

women  have  equal  rights  in  every  phase  of  religious  life  and  that  there  is 
a wonderful  future  far  us  all  in  our  faith,  •*•he  HUG  should  not  only  be 
supported  by  you  and  your  parents  financially  but  also  emotionally,  ^t  is 
W a school  for  thJa  training  of  leaders  who  will  serve  your  parents,  you  and, 

^ someday,  your  children.  It  is  a series  of  buildings  whidi  are  beautiful  to 

see,  iW  features  classes  which  are  inspiring  to  attend  and  has  teaches  who 
tell  of  a god-inspired  way  of  life.7/%0,  we  do  not  have  teams,  or  banners 
or  cteers  for  our  student  body;  we  are  not  listed  on  the  sport  pages  of  the 

leading  newspapers  in  the  country,  ©n  the  other  hand,  we  are  wcrking  to 

enter  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Jar  people,  to  remain  with  forever,  for 

our  goal  is  not  the  acquisition  of  6 points  for  our  side  5^"^ . » 

more  active  Judaism  which  we  love,  in  v\hich  we  believe  ^d  with  which 
seek  to  build  a better  and  brighter  future  for  all  mankind.  Amen. 


the  of  näLTIMORE^» 

toce  again־.1־1 < ־״  begun  our  cycle  of  Scriptural  readings;  once  a- 
gain  ״e  nave  cone  to  the  creation  of  the  wer  Id.  In  keeping  with  •׳ew- 
ish  tradition  the  entire  corpus  of  tl»  Torah  is  read  every  year  and 
Immediately  begun  anew  so  as  to  show  that  our  faith  and  leligio^re 
ever  a part  of  us,  always  renewed  and  reaffimed.  It  is  as  if  we  were 
looking  at  the  glories  of  the  universe  a second  time,  or  another  time, 
hut  with  new  insights  and  with  the  experiences  of  the  past  year  to  add 
new  perspective  to  our  thoughts  and  ideas.  "In  the  beginning"  there 
was  only  a void  and  from  this  point  our  story  begins,  ßod  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  the  sea  and  the  sky  and  every  living  creature 
under  the  sun.  He  worked  for  seven  days,  each  day  ddding  new  wonders 
to  Hisicreation  and  in  the  end,  in  summation,  Ood  asserts  and  blesses 
His  effort  with  the  words,  "it  is  good".  A universe  has  been  fommed, 
order  has  ocme  out  of  cteos  and  a series  of  events  has  been  initiated 

which  have  brought  us  to  this  day. 

Of  course,  looking  at  this  story  fro»  our  modern  vantage  point  we 

differ  somewhat  in  interpretation  of  these  passages,  we  have  learned  a 
great  deal  of  the  workings  of  the  ancient  mind  and  we  have  come  into 
contact  with  the  theory  of  evolution.  And  at  the  same  time  . the  story 
of  creation  has  meaning  for  us  as  well  as  beauty,  it  is  that  time  when 
Man  was  formed.  Our  ancestry  harks  back  to  the  ancient  verses  read  this 
morning  and  the  breath  of  life,  breathed  into  Adam  by  Ood,  still  re- 
sides  in  us  today.  Tbe  Divine  I^ge  in  which  the  first  man  was  crest- 
ed  is  ascribed  to  our  persons  and  every  human  being  can  readily  asso- 
date  himself  with  this  creation  which  took  place  on  the  sixth  day. 

Is  there  any  lesson  which  we  can  deduce  from  this,  did  the  ancients 
phrase  any  moral  values  pertaining  to  the  creation  of  Adam?  As  usual, 
our  rabbis  discussed  this  phenomenon  at  great  length  and  give  us  a 
point  of  view  which  is  appropriate  far  us  living  in  Baltimore. 

The  rabbis  make  much  of  the  fact  that  only  one  man  was  creat 


the  very  beglmilng  and  inany  reaaons  are  glTen^  !this.  However,  the 


most  profound  statement  asserts  that  one  man  only  did  God  form  so  that 
all  future  gererations  would  realize  that  they  are  all  descendants  from 
one  creature,  that  no  one  person  is  better  or  more  wholesome  than  any 
other.  One  man  only,  in  time  and  space,  with  no  reference  to  color, 
creed  or  faith.  There  is  unity  implied;  unity  in  ancient  times  and,  by 
inference,  unity  in  this  day  and  age.  But  the  rabbis  are  even  more  spe- 
cific.  How  exactly  was  man  created?  The  answer  is  both  simple  and  yet 


reveals  the  wisdan  of  our  sages.  God  took  the  dust  of  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth,  moldedj^into  the  farm  of  Man  and  then  breathed  the  spirit 
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of  life  into  his  nostrils.  Why  dust  fran  the  four  corners  of  the  earth? 
So  that  no  man  of  future  generations  would  be  able  to  say!  I take  pre- 
cadence,  I em  better,  I am  superior  than  the  person  next  to  me,  or  in 


any  other  part  of  the  world.  Once  again,  the  theme  is  unity;  uni^ty  of 
mind,  spirit  and,  we  might  say,  unity  of  purpose.  We,  being  human,  na- 
turally  look  to  the  creation  of  man  as  the  most  Important  event  in  this 
episode  of  the  of  the  Universe  but  aU  too  often  we  forget  or 

conveniently  overlook  the  moral  iesson  ״tolch  is  implied  as  part  of  this 

process • 

We  have  need  to  speak  of  these  matters  for  all  too  recently  events 
have  transpired  in  this  city  and  in  neighboring  conmunltles  which  are 
the  very  antithesis  of  tie  Torah's  point  of  view,  df  our  Jewish  point 
of  view.  I refer,  of  covrse,  to  Gie  intergration  incidents  which  took 
place  here  not  too  long  ago.  aU  of  a sudden,  in  various  sections  of 
this  city,  the  smoldering  fires  of  bigotry  and  racial  self-esteem  burst 
forth  into  flames  of  riot,  insXult  and  actual  physical  violence,  !־ad 
as  it  is,  we  must  faxe  the  fact  that  Baltimore  was  the  only  southern 
city,  affected  by  the  Supreme  court's  ruling  on  the  segregaticn  issue, 
where  actual  physical  violence  took  place.  Bodily  injury  was  inflict- 
ed,  ghastly  rumors  made  the  circuit  of  ill-informed  and  stupid  people 


iii. 


and  mob  rule  was  stifled  in  its  earliest  stages.  It  was  a situation 
which  cast  a shadow  of  enmity  upon  the  city,  which  gave  us  sL  national 
publicity  and/reputation  of  the  variety  wMc^  we  can  ^-ell  do  withou-U 

[QO  cörtai- 


men  and  wDmen^ts?^ 


^ ^ those  few  days§  it  imqo  oörtai-aly- 


morally  ill;  when:  the  wards  of  the  Bible,  to  which 
both  Christians  and  Jews  adhere,  were  ignored  and  cast  aside, 
z Most  of  these  difficulties  stem  from  Bryant  W.  Bowles,  a man  vdio  ^ 
founded  the  NAAWP.  One  can  not  help  but  note  that  this  man  has  a rath- 
dr  long  criminal  record,  that  he  is  a menace  to  both  whites  and  Negroes. 
One  must  also  understand  that  warrants  for  his  arrest  have  been  issued 
in  several  states  and  that  the  federal  government  is  vitally  interested 
in  his  activities  for  purposes  of  prosecution,  ■t^ut,  what  i s so  terrib- 
ly  impartLdnt  to  us  as  Jews  in  relation  to  this  ingamous  organization 
is  the  fact  that  this  man  ±x  not  only  makes  anti -Negro  references  in  his 
speeches  and  articles  but  is  an  anti-semi te  as  well.  If  there  are  any 
among  youy{,  God  fargid,  who  would  lend  credence  to  his  views,  you  vculd 
also  be  sanctioning  his  vicious  remarks  made  against  your  own  people. 

The  Baltimore  Bun  of  Bept.  20,  1954  reports  that  at  a meeting  in  Dela- 
ware  this  man  spoke  of  the  triple  menace  facing  his  audience,  ”commu- 
nism.  international  Jewry  and  the  Negroes״.  R marks  made  by  his  cohorts, 
both  in  writing  and  in  speeches,  make  reference  to  this  astonishing 
fastj  "The  integration  decision  resulted  from  influence  exerted  lOj  Jews^ 
the  CIO  and  the  NAaCP” , or,  to  be  mare  specific,  ״Justice  Felix  Frank- 
fur  ter,  a Jew,  once  received  $1000  from  the  CIO  which  backs  the 
which  in  turn  ^tas  founded  and  is  run  by  Jews.״  onfortunat ely , the  men 
and  women  who  congregate  to  listen  to  this  individual  can  not  help  but 
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be  overwhelmed  by  his  emotional  appeals  and  thus,  when  on  Oct.  4 ho  s 
spoke  in  a raceway  outside  of  Baltimore  and  mad®  references •to  ״a  mi- 
nority  race  who  cater  to  the  Negro  and  are  thus  traitors  to  the  vyhite 
race”  shouts  of  ״You  mean  the  Jews״  echoe^  throughout  the  enclaaure. 


iv. 


I think  tlmt  this  will  suffice  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  is  involved. 

■öut  there  is  another  matter  which  I would  like  to  call  to  your 

attention.  This  man,  and  almost  every  other  inti־integrationist , speaks 

in  the  mme  of  Religion  .There  are  prayers,  some  ministerial  backing, 

constant  references  to  G-od , to  the  •Bible  and  His  wisdom  in  making  the 

white  race  superior  to  any  other.  The  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor 

in  the  state  of  Georgia,  Marvin  Griffin,  said  at  the  convention  which 

nominated  him  that  to  ccmbat  the  ruling  by  tte  Supreme  Gourt  "is  a re- 

ligious  crusade."  This,  to  me,  is  the  height  of  blasphemy;  the  most  vi- 

cious  misrepresentation  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  religion  which  I 

can  call  to  mind.  It  bespeaks  an  astounding  ignorance,  such  lowness  of 

character,  such  depravity  of  mind  that,  if  we  would  not  know  better,  we 

could  easily  say  ־that  this  man  and  his  point  of  view  is  tantamoimt  to 

lunacy.  It  speaks  against  everything  which  religion  holds  dear,  which 

is  holy  to  our  f^ith,  which  is  good  and  decent  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

This  morning  we  read  of  the  single  creation  of  Man  by  God  and  yet  in 

open  misrepresentation,  the  "Aims  and  Purposes  of  NAAWP"  state  that 

"Man  was  conceived  by  the  Creator  in  variety,  which  we  know  as  race." 

But  his  abuse  of  the  most  basic  Jewish  and  Christian  code  of  conduct 

does  not  end  here  for  in  this  same  official  statement  we  learn  that  the 

"SAAWP  will  always  endeavor  to  fee  governed  in  its  actions  by  the 

ed  Rule;  D unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you,"  Ahd , as 
o 

if  adding  insult  to  injury,  knowing  what  type  of  organization  it  is  and 
its  motivations,  biases  and  inflammatory  orientation,  they  assort  that 
"The  NAAWP  will  always  endeavor  to  be  just,  decent  and  reasona_^be  in 
all  its  actions;  it  is  not  motivated  by  prejudice,  bigotry  or  hatred, 
nor  are  its  principles  un-American,  un-democratic  or  un-Christian," 

With  these  splendid  sounding  principles  in  mind  I would  like  to  ask  Mr. 

Bowles  and  his  followers  the  following  questions:  Is  Inciting  to  riot 
your  understanding  of  the  Golden  Rule?  Is  physical  violence  your  in- 
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terpretation  of  tieing  reasonable  in  your  actions?  Are  anti-Negro-**.^ 
nents  and  threats  to  be  ola-slfied  vith  your  staterant  that  the  organi- 
zation  is  not  motivated  by  prejudice  and  bigotry?  are  anti-semitio 
utterances  and  the  enthusiastic  references  to  the  vinifications  of 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  to  be  included  under  the  headings  of  ajnerio^^  hd- 
racoratio?  And,  finally,  what  manner  of  man  are  you  who  will  taet/|all 
that  is  good  and  decent  in  society  and  will  take  up  the  slime  and  dirt 
of  every  gutter  in  this  city  and  smear  it  all  over  the  moral  conscience 

of  a Croat  netropolie? 

These  are  some  of  the  events  which  occured  here  a few  weeks  ago  and 
these  a re  some  of  the  comments  which  have  come  to  mind.  Our  attitude 
toward  all  this  is  to  he  found  in  the  message  of  the  Torah  in  that  God  ^ 
created  only  one  man  for  the  sake  of  unity;  that  all  men  are  truly  equal, 
that  each  human  being  is  entitled  to  the  same  opportunities  as  is  every 
other.  Here  is  a case,  once  again,  where  we  can  readily  see  that  when  a 
man  sneaVs  against  any  one  minority,  his  venom  will  be  turned  against 
other  groups  as  well;  that  no  man  is  safe  in  any  society  which  seeks־  to 
ham  or  destroy  any  one  of  its  members.  It  was  heartening  to  discover, 
when  sייeaking  to  some  of  our  younger  peoייle,  that  these  views  of  intoler- 
ance  are  neld  by  very  few  of  our  co-reli^-i  onirts  for  the  daiger  is  always 
■nresent  that,  40^wishing  to  be  a nart  of  the  crowd,  we  v/ill  also  take  up 
the  shouts  of  the  bigots  or  will  10^^/  support  to  their  nefarious  activi- 
tie^  cowardly  cilenoe.  I say  to  you  now,  ac  0■  human  being, 

as  a lew  and,  most  imporatnt,  as  a rabbi  whose  life  is  dedicated  to  the 
advance1־ent  of  all  humanity  that  if  you  hate  the  ITegro  you  can  not  be  a 
good  Jew;  that  if  you  hate  anyone,  you  can  not  be  included  in  that  society 

which  is  corn-posed  of  God־־f eo.rinr  i nd  righteous  neople.  ^A/hat  is  asked  of 
some  communities  is  not  easy  and  there  are  botind  to  be  pro.>lems  and  con- 
flicting  interests,  on  social,  600110י■  ic  and  political  levels,  but  there 
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is  certainly  no  need  for  physical  violence  s^ich  as  occured  among  us;  there 


i־־  definitely  no  need  for  a !״oyenent  founded  on  irrational,  ill-adviced 

and  unwliolBE׳ oine  valuer•  Li'bertj^  and  Justice  are  never  iinpleinented  T/ith. 
csffo  ■liiit  the  weric■  anrl.,  r?ri  1 ו art» -woirjfe•  I)  , ^ . 

ease  ■bיוt  ־fhe  v’ork  and  ch-llenfe  are  v'crt'^’i״׳; ׳ ־rl.  rhe  uJ_t1'  E,te  aope 


?רוה ׳ " 11.ל  v-iii  trul:^  ■be  "brothers  is  an  acויieveי'יent  17el.l  vorth  the 
ef f oft  and  he  rtaclie. 

"he  pfophet  i-rlachi  said,  '*Have  v’e  not  sll  one  ?ether,  has  net  one 
God  created  us  all*'.  ...ndeed  ve  all  have  one  father  in  heaven,  v/ho  creat- 
ed  onäjj  one  man  in  His  wisdom,  who  surveyed  His  handiworlc  and  proclaim- 
ed  for  all.  time;  "Behold,  it  is  pood".  Can  we  not  espouse  the  same 
spirit,  ca-n  v/e  not  ■become  relipious  in  our  actions  as  well  as  in  words, 
can  we  not  answer  the  question  asked  ■by  Cain  in  the  aff irrtet ive?  "Am 
I my  ■brother’s  keeper?"  Yes,  I am  my  "brother’s  keeper--for  ever^/  man  on 
earth  is  part  of  that  fam.ily  to  v/hich  I "belomc»  the  human  familj^’  and  the^ 
father  of  us  all  is  the  God  of  everjr  man. 

■rtmen. 


BPvltimore,  Id. 


Oct.  23,  1954 
3at . :morning. 


Oh  eh  ohalom 
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Once  again  w\re  have  begun  our  cycle  of  ücriptural  readings;  once  a- 
gain  we  have  coine  to  the  creation  of  the  world.  In  keeping  .1»־th  »<ew- 
ish  tradition  the  entire  corpus  of  the  '^orah  is  read  every  year  and 
immediately  begun  anew  so  as  to  show  that  our  faitb  and  re  re 

ever  a part  of  us,  always  renewed  and  reaffiimed.  It  is  as  if  we  were 
looking  at  the  glories  of  the  universe  a second  time,  or  another  time, 
but  with  new  insights  und  with  the  experiences  of  the  past  year  to  add 
new  perspective  to  our  thoughts  and  ideas,  ״In  the  beginning״  there 
was  only  a void  and  from  this  point  our  story  begins.  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  the  sea  and  the  sky  and  every  livin<_  creature 
under  the  sun.  He  worked  for  seven  buys,  each  day  ddding  new  wonders 
to  Hisjbreation  and  in  the  end,  in  sui.mat ion , God  asserts  and  blesses 
His  effort  with  the  words,  ״it  is  good״,  A universe  has  been  foismed, 
order  has  cane  out  of  chaos  and  a series  of  events  has  been  initiated 
which  have  brought  us  to  this  day, 

Gf  course,  looking  at  this  story  fro®  our  modern  vantage  point  we 
differ  saiewhat  in  interpretation  of  those  passages,  we  hfive  learned  a 
great  deal  of  the  workings  of  the  ancient  mind  and  we  have  come  into 
contact  with  the  theory  of  evolution,  ^nd  at  the  same  time,  the  story 
of  creation  has  meaning  for  us  as  well  as  beauty;  it  is  that  time  when 
man  was  formed.  Our  ancestry  harks  back  to  the  ancient  versos  read  tills 
morning  and  the  breath  of  life,  breathed  into  Adam  by  God,  still  re- 
sides  in  us  today,  'ihe  Divine  linage  in  which  the  first  man  was  creat- 
ad  is  ascribed  to  our  persons  and  6v  ry  human  being  can  readily  asso- 
elate  himself  with  this  creation  which  took  place  ou  the  sixth  day. 

Is  there  any  le..son  which  we  can  deduce  fro!;1  this,  did  the  ancients 
phrase  any  moral  values  pert  :Ining  to  the  creation  of  Adam?  i,s  usual, 
our  rabbis  discussed  ^his  phenomenon  at  great  length  and  give  us  a 
point  of  view  which  is  appropriate  far  us  living  in  Baltimore, 


The  rabbis  make  much  of  the  fact  that  only  one  man  was  created  in 


Kthls.  However,  the 
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the  very  beglmilrk:  and  ״any  reasons  are  given  ^ «this.  However,  the 
.nost  profound  statement  asserts  tHat  one  man  only  did  God  form  so  that 
all  future  seneratlons  would  realise  that  they  are  all  dasoendents  from  j 
one  creature,  that  no  one  person  is  better  or  more  wholesome  than  any 
other,  one  man  only,  in  time  and  space,  with  no  refer enoa  to  color, 
creed  or  feith.  There  is  unity  implied;  unity  in  ancient  times  and,  by 
inference,  urdty  in  this  day  and  uge.  But  the  rabbis  are  even  more  spe- 
ciflc.  How  exactly  was  man  created?  The  answer  is  both  simple  and  yet 
reveals  the  wisdaa  of  our  sages.  God  took  the  oust  of  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth,  moldad^lnto  the  farm  of  *wan  and  than  breathed  the  spirit 
of  life  into  his  nostrils,  *diy  dust  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth? 
ao  that  no  man  of  future  seneratlons  would  be  able  to  say!  I take  pre- 
oadence,  I m better,  I am  superior  than  the  person  next  to  me,  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  •wrld.  Once  again,  the  theme  is  unity;  unl/ty  of 
mind,  spirit  and,  we  might  say,  unity  of  purpose.  We,  being  hunan,  na- 
turally  look  to  the  creation  of  man  as  the  meet  Important  event  in  this 
episode  of  the  of  the  Gnivorse  but  aU  too  often  we  forget  or 

conveniently  overlook  the  oral  lesson  .vhich  is  implied  as  part  of  this 

procass, 

,Ve  have  need  to  speak  of  these  matters  for  all  too  recently  events 
have  transpired  in  this  city  and  in  neighboring  comunitles  which  are 
the  very  antithesis  of  the  Torah's  point  of  view,  of  our  Jewish  point 
of  view.  I refer,  of  coirse,  to  tile  intorgration  Inciaents  which  took 
place  here  not  too  long  ago.  *.U  of  a suduen,  in  various  sections  of 
this  city,  the  smoldering  fires  of  Ugotry  and  racial  self-esteem  buhst 
forth  into  flames  of  riot,  insMt  and  actual  physical  violence,  !־ad 
as  it  is,  must  fa«e  the  fact  that  Baltimore  was  the  only  southern 
city,  affected  by  the  Buprane  court's  ruling  on  the  segregaU.n  issue, 
where  actual  physical  violence  took  place.  Bodily  injury  was  inflict- 
ed,  ghastly  rumors  made  the  clrcolt  of  lul-lnformed  and  stupid  people 
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and  mob  rule  ״as  stifled  in  its  earliest  stages.  It  was  a situation 

״hi oh  oast  a shadow  of  enmity  upon  the  oity,  whioh  gave  us ^a'^'naticnal 

publioity  and  ?reputation  of  the  variety  whioh  we  oan..  ell  do  v^ithout. 

those  few  days§  it  ..as  <fogWrd.y  a tirrts  .A1  a«  deoent  men  and  v«men 

would  BhuuCter  and  te£^  morally  ill;  ■when  the  words  of  the  Bible,  to  »iiioh 

both  Christians  and  Jews  adhere,  were  ignored  and  oast  aside. 

i,  most  cL‘  those  diffioulties  stem  from  Bryant  vV.  Bowles,  a man  who //  ^ 

fcunded  the  NaaWP.  One  oan  not  help  but  note  that  this  man  has  a rath- 

er  long  criminal  record,  that  he  is  a menace  to  both  whites  and  Negroes. 

One  mupt  also  under staai  that  warrents  for  his  arrest  have  been  issued 

in  several  states  and  that  the  fed  ral  government  is  vitally  interested 

in  his  activities  for  purposes  of  prosecution,  ^ut,  what  is  so  torrib- 

ly  impartiant  to  us  as  Jews  in  relation  to  this  ingaiaous  organization 

is  the  fact  that  this  man  ±x  not  only  makes  anti -Negro  references  in  his 

speeches  aikl  articles  but  is  an  anti-seraite  as  well.  If  there  are  any 

among  youy(,  God  farfeid,  who  would  lend  credence  to  his  views,  you  .«uld 

also  be  sanctioning  his  vicious  remarks  made  against  your  ovvn  people. 

The  Baltimore  Bun  of  Bept.  20,  1954  reports  that  at  a meeting  in  Dela- 

ware  this  man  spoke  of  the  triple  menace  facing  his  audience,  ״commu- 

nism,  intGrnati(.nal  Je-vry  and  the  Negroes״.  Remarks  made  by  his  cohorts; 

both  in  writing  and  in  speeches,  make  reference  to  this  astonishing 

^fast,  "The  integration  decision  resulted  from  influence  exerted  b Jews, 

the  CIO  and  the  NjVaCP"  , or,  to  be  more  specific,  "Justice  Felix  !rank- 

/vAAci  r 

furter,  a Jew,  once  received  ^1000  from  the  CIO  which  backs  the  i>egr o; 
whioh  in  turn  ttias  founded  and  is  run  by  Jews."  ״nfortunately , the  men 
and  wanen  who  congregate  to  listen  to  this  individual  oan  not  help  but 
be  overwhelmed  by  his  emotional  appeals  anc  thus,  when  on  Oct.  4 he  .. 
spoke  in  a raceway  outside  of  Baltimore  and  mace  references  to  "a  mi- 
nority  race  who  cater  to  the  Negro  and  are  thus  traitors  to  the  !Ahite 
race"  shouts  of  "You  mean  the  Jews"  eohoeJL throughout  the  enolusure. 


iv. 

I think  ttot  this  will  suffice  to  ,ive  you  an  idea  of  what  is  involved. 

£>\xt  there  is  another  matter  which  I lAOuld  like  to  call  to  your 

attention.  This  man,  and  almost  every  other  inti-integraticnist , speaks 

in  the  mme  of  Religion  •There  are  prayers,  some  ministerial  backing,  X 

constant  references  to  to  the  üible  and  His  wisdom  in  making  the 

white  race  superior  to  any  other.  The  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor 

in  the  state  of  Georgia,  Marvin  Gpirfin,  said  at  the  conventicn  which 

nominated  him  that  to  caabat  the  ruling  by  the  Supreme  ^ourt  ״is  a re- 

ligious  crusade."  This,  to  me,  is  the  height  of  blasphemy;  the  most  vi- 

cious  misrepresentation  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  religion  which  I 

can  call  to  mind.  It  bespeaks  an  astounoing  ignorance,  such  lowness  of 

character,  such  depravity  of  mind  that,  if  we  would  not  kmw  better,  we 

could  easily  say  that  this  man  and  his  point  of  view  is  tantamount  to 

lunacy.  It  speaks  against  everything  which  religion  holds  dear,  vhich 

is  holy  to  our  fpith,  which  is  good  and  decent  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

This  m ming  we  read  of  the  single  creation  of  w^n  by  God  and  yet  in 

open  misrepresentation,  the  "Aims  and  Purposes  of  N^iWP"  state  that 

"Man  was  conceived  by  the  Creator  in  variety,  which  we  know  as  race." 

But  his  abuse  of  the  ״iost  basic  Jewish  and  Christian  code  of  conduct 

does  not  end  here  far  in  this  saiae  official  statement  we  learn  that  the 

"KitAWP  will  always  endeavor  to  fee  gjove  ned  in  its  actions  by  the  GqÜ- 

ed  Rule;  D unto  oti^rs  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you."  Ahd , as 
o 

if  adding  insult  to  Injury,  kncwing  what  type  of  organization  it  is  and 
its  motivations,  biases  and  inflammatory  orientation,  they  assert  that 
"The  NAaWP  will  always  endeavor  to  ue  Just,  decent  and  reasona^e  in 
all  its  actions;  it  is  not  motivated  by  prejudice,  bigotry  or  hatred, 
nor  are  its  principles  un-‘«>merican,  un-democratio  or  un-Ghristian. 
with  those  splendid  sou..di11g  principles  in  mind  1 would  like  .to  ask 
Bowles  and  his  followers  the  f oUowing  questions;  Is  inciting  to  riot 
your  understanding  of  the  Golden  Rule?  Is  physical  violence  your  in- 


terpretatio«  of  l»«ing  reaoonaMe  ln  your  actiona?  Are  anti-Hegro  •tato- 
Bonte  and  thioata  to  1)0  cla.־atfiod  with  your  atatatnent  that  the  organl- 
aatlin  la  not  motlTated  Toy  prajudloe  and  higotry?  Are  antl-aomitlc 
utterancea  and  th«  onthuaiaatlc  referoncea  to  the  Tlllifloatlona  of 
Oerald  L.  K.  Snith  to  he  included  under  the  hoadinga  of  Anerioan^  פ*- 
aocratic?  And,  finally,  >d1at  manner  of  man  are  you  who  will  taBt/,all 
that  la  good  and  decent  in  aooiety  and  will  take  up  the  aline  and  dirt 
of  erery  gutter  in  thla  city  and  «״ear  it  all  orer  the  moral  conacienoo 

of  a great  metropolis? 

Three  ore  aome  of  the  orenta  which  ocoured  hero  a few  weeka  ago  and 
theaeare  aorae  of  the  comraenta  which  hare  come  to  mind.  Our  attitude 
toward  all  thia  ie  to  he  found  in  the  meaaage  of  the  Torah  in  that  Ood 
created  only  one  man  for  the  aake  of  unity!  that  all  men  are  truly  espial, 
that  each  human  being  ia  entitled  to  the  eame  opportunitiee  ae  18  every 
other.  Here  ia  a oaae,  once  again,  where  we  can  readily  aee  that  when  a 
man  eneaka  agoinet  any  one  minority,  hia  vemoei  will  he  turned  egainat 
ogher  groupa  oa  well!  that  no  man  ia  aafe  in  any  aooiety  which  seeka  to 
harm  or  deatroy  any  one  of  Ita  memhera.  It  waa  heartening  to  diacaver, 
when  aneaking  to  aome  of  our  younger  people,  that  theae  view,  of  Intoler- 
ance  are  held  hy  very  few  of  our  oo-religioniata  for  the  danger  ia  alwaya 
preaent  that,  in  wiahing  to  ha  a part  of  the  crowd,  we  will  aleo  take  up 
the  ahouta  of  the  higote  or  will  le^  aupport  to  their  nefarioue  actlvi- 
tiee  h II  cowardly  alienee.  I aay  to  you  now,  aa  a human  haing, 

aa  a Jew  and,  meet  imporatnt,  ae  a rahhi  whoae  life  id  dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  all  humanity  that  if  you  hate  the  Negro  you  can  not  be  a 
good  Jew!  that  if  you  hate  anyone,  you  om  not 

which  ie  coffipooea  of  God-fearing  r nd  rtghteoua  people,  '■׳hat  la  aa  .ea  or 
aome  onmnunltiea  ia  not  eaay  and  there  are  hound  to  he  prohlema  and  oen- 
flicting  intereato,  on  eocial,  econonic  and  political  levela.  hut  there 
ia  certainly  no  need  for  phyaioal  violence  auch  ae  occurad  among  ue!  there 
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prophet  r^lachl  .aid.  ״ ־ » ־,<1נ ־ot  all ״ ־e  Father,  ha. ־ ״t  on. 

ood  created  ״.  all״ ^ ,״deed  ve  all  ha,־״ ־ ־  father  1״  hee,״־.  who  ־«at- 

ed  oriv ״ ־a  - ״ ־1 ״ ״ 1 ״iי״״'"""' ‘ — «^׳ י .״־«>־' 

«T־  V 4t  iB  .ood״.  Can  we  not  e.pou.e  the  eame 

ed  for  all  time:  "Behold,  It  is  *־־a  • 

״ ״־״. י.־ ״ . . « ־ .״״ ״»a ״ ־״־ “ " 

־ “ ״‘ “ ״ ״“ ״ •"״.־״ ־ ־ « .. . ״ ״ .“ 

I »5  hrother’e  keeper?"  Tee,  I a ״ ״J  Mother’s  keeper״ror  every  nan  on  . 

earth  1־  part  of  that  f־»lly  to  which  I helot־,  the  hMan  fenily  and  ־ 


father  of  ue  all  ie  the  God  of  every  eiaB. 
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Oh eh  Shalom 


^ PlaiLkC-  ^0-  .1!iI..uTh_t. 

It  has  certainly  been  a month  of  extensive  temple-ßolne  an 
past  f״־  -eocs  onr  ^nctuary  and ״ ״dltorl>»  have  been  filled  to  ovor- 
flowing.  bl«h  holydays  are  al.vays  the  tine  ״ban  our  poople  come  bade 

to  their  religion  and  Its  InstltuUons  30  that  they  may  Inhale  ^ 

us  atmosphere  and  sense  ^beauty  of  their  faith.  eueh.  ״e  must 

that  our  attendance  has  decllnad  sase״bat  for  n ״ *־e  are  bach  on  the  so- 
called  -regular״  schedule  of  temple  services  and  activities.  But  t^e 
ts  another  difference,  lerhaps  you  can  feel  It.  perhaps  you ״ ״ ^ 
to  sense  It  for  our  entire  attitude  has  undergone  a ־ha־«e  ^ ^ 

«e  .־at  hare  last.  Burlng  the  past  fe ״ ״eehs  ״e  ״ere  “ ׳ 

a. רי ס  this  has  been  0ao- 

apologetic  in  our  attitudes  but  no״  all  thas  has 

V of  10V  of  happiness  and  the  emphasis  on  soul  search  . 
bath  prayers  spaah  of  Joy, .01  nappx 

und  introspection  ha^s  'vanished . Ihe  ״hits  robes  which  we  ״ore  have 
teen  laid  aside  for  another  year,  tlm  white  covers  of  the  Torahs  have 
teen  placed  Into  safe-heeplng  and  our  scrolls  are  now  adomed  with  hauler 

י The  music  see.,13  more  £'J.iv0,  a ־burten  ha 

shades  and  less  gloooiy  tones,,  ihe  mu 

teen  lifted  off  our  sho.ad^os  and  the  effects  of  the  fasting  have  worn 
Off  in  fact,  wo  have  chdged  to  the  extent  that.  In  hooping  with  trad- 

Itlon  we  ״‘e  to  erect  the  Succoii  for  the  appr/ocnlng  holiday. 

״/■'aT-iot  coumlttees  have  been  erganlxod.  the  child 
preparations  are  ali-eady  ureot,  00.n1ndo 

e ; 1 ״ג I II  (ו  r-  - r collectöd  uiid  the 

ren  in  our  school  have  been  alerted,  good 

actual  bulldii^Kof  the  booth  will ״ ״--ce  with  the  close  of  the  oabb  . 
YOU  can  see  that  we  have  truly  tur-ned  fr<»  sadne.  s and  solemnity  to  oy 
and  happiness  for  the  arproaching  holiday  of  Succoth  Is  one  of  feu״ 
singing  and  one  ge^rcly  dedicated  to  a happier  fr^e  of  mind 

dut  I have  always  found  it  very  Interesting  and  illuminating  ha 
next  oabbath.  the  Bhabbos  during  the  Buccoth  festival,  a time  of  ro^olc 
.ng  und  gladness,  we  would  turn  to  one  of  tho  most  pesslmlstlo.  fa^llst 
1C  and  epicurean  portio־.  of  o-cr  -Ibla  for  the  haftorah  reading.  On 
suoeoth  Choi  BaMoed  we  turn  to  the  tradltlorral  reading  of  the  Baftarah/. 


the  book  of  EooloslaBtes,  the  eaylngs  of  the  kraaoher.  Th*  emuU  gem  | 

le  k״o.1״  ae  one  of  the  five  eorolls  ahd  each  of  th.Ä  eoroUe  13  road  | 

and  studied  fcn  a particular  holiday.  No«.  «1th  some  of  these  books  you 
are  all  very  familiar  feat  of  the  others  our  poor  10  :׳no«  very  little.  For  | 
Instanoa,  evory  Je«  knows  that  we  read  from  the  book  of  ksther  on  fur- 
Im,  that  the  oliildren  recite  from  the  book  of  Kuth  on  the  ocoasslon  of  ^ 
their  ooiCfirmatlon  on  ohevuoth.  On  the  Saturday  which  falls  during  the 
holiday  of  Fesach  we  read  fra.  the  scroll  known  as  the  Oong  of  -ongs  and 
traditional  Jewry,  lamenting  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Temple,  reads 
the  book  of  Iwamentations  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  Hebre«  month  of  AV.  i'he 
fifth  scroll,  known  as  Ecclesisastes  Is  assigned  for  tills  coming  Oatur- 
day  and  in  evory  ״ynagogue  throughout  the  world  portions  of  this  sr.aU 
book  wUl  bo  read.  These  aro  t!«3  five  scrolls  and  each  has  its  time  and 
place,  but  1 am  always  fasclnatod  that  tradition  has  assigned  those 
chapters  of  pure  pessimism  on  a holiday  wliloh  is  so  fuU  of  life  and 

yearning  far  happiness  and  that  we  are  C 

the  time  of  the  high  holydays.  wgt  us  leek  muie  ■closely  fit  rXelumo. 

The  scholars  believe  that  koheloth  was  written  by  the  yo.1r  200  B.0.n 
Because  it  speaks  of  the  brlxlhnoe  of  the  author ^s  oourt,  because  it  re- 
oounts  his  studies  in  phlxOSoiHy  andboca-^o  he  refers  to  himself  as  a 
king  the  whole  work  has  always  boon  ascribed  to  king  Bolomon^ae  he  has 
been  oredltod  with  other  literary  products,  -mottor  facta■(^  ed  Interest 
is  that  thare  is  nothing  Jewish  about  any  of  the  writing.  As  in  the  lie- 
giUoh,  which  we  read  on  lurim,  where  the  ward  of  Ood  does  not  appear 
at  al,  so  here  we  find  no  roferenoo  to  Jews  or  Judaism  and  the  accepted 
traditional  Nebrew  name  for  Ood  does  not  ooae  to  the  fore  at  any  time. 

It  is  a work  Which  le  predcmlnnntly  Greek  in  its  philosophy  and,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  was  written  under  iioUonio  influence,  ״ham  00m- 
pared  to  such  hooka  ac  «010  written  by  the  prophets,  the  Fealmlst  or  the 
Deuteronomlst , we  can  road Uy  see  ״diy  the  ancients  thought  of  koheleth 


ill. 

as  the  worlc  of  a hsathsn,  a stole  or,  worst  of  aU,  one  who  adhered  to 
the  spiourean  philosophy  of  life.  This  br;4nts  us  to  the  last  obserratlon 
we  must  ake  of  this  snail  valume.  ׳The  orientaUon,  die  "welt-anaohau- 
une",  the  philosophy,  tl»  attitude  t^oards  loro  and  Hfe  is  pessiDistlo 
in  the  extroiie.A  aort  of  negativism  eiahraoes  every  aspect  of  the  book, 
there  is  no  joy,  no  suooesa,  no  proeiess,  and  a saroasm  »־»%  rips  to 
piooos  everythiiie  which  we  hold  sacred  in  our  religious  beliefs.  It  is 
a ooUeotion  of  maxims,  lUustratlons  and  aneodotos  vdilehralato  to  the 
roader  that  pleaBura“is  meet  important  of  aU,  that  Injustice  ״All  al- 
ways  triumph  in  the  world,  that  all  is  detlrrained  and  thus,  there  is 
''nothing  new  under  tbs  sun".  It  is  th>s  typo  of  a book,  embraoing  such 
a negative  philosophy,  which  the  ancients  Incorporated  into  ttie  most 
holy  of  our  religious  works,  to  .״e  road  during  a holiday  of  joy  and  imme- 
diately  after  tho  ;xist  sacred  holyday  on  our  religious  oalondcr. 

On  the  surface,  this  seems  a coiaploto  paradox;  one  wbuld  tliink  that 
tho  rabbis  of  old  had  lost  their  reason.  Ordinarily  you  uo’M  argue  that 
at  this  season  of  the  year  wo  want  devotional  literature,  somothing  for 
tho  spir  it,  soiBthlng  wh.ch  would  lift  us  to  heavenly  heights  and  bring 
us  peace  of  mind  and  serenity  of  tho  spirit,  hut  the  rabbis  *«re  fashion 
ed  out  of  a mold  vdxim  is  labelled  "geniusn:  tboy  -were  much  wiser  than 
we.  In  dlsousslng  this  book  they  explain  their  reasoning.  It  is  good 
for  man  to  believe,  to  acknowledge,  to  have  faith,  to  -Ive  by  'i'erah,  they 
exclaim,  but  it  is  not  good  far  man  to  do  this  blindly.  CyiAolsm,  is 
not  good  but  doubt  is  healthy  and  helpful;  questioning  18  needed  by  tho 
most  devout  of  our  follwvors  for  only  then 11*< ״  we  bo  able  to  understand 
with  full  comprehension/ what  our  roUgian  has  to  offer.  Leo  baeek,  a teach 
er  of  mine  and  one  of  the  really  great,  iutematlonally  renowned  men  in 
tho  rabbinate,  onoo  said,  and  hero  he  suns  up  the  philosophy  of  the  an- 
oionts,  "The  tifferenoc  between  other  rellgicns  and  Jadalaa  18  ^mply  this, 
theirs  are  religions  of  answers  hut  ours  is  a faith  which  thrives  on 


\ 
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^־״stlo״ . -.־״a  this  is  the  hasio  ingredient  of  Judaism.  On  Ihe  holy- 
any־  «e  taih  of  the  self  a־«l  an ־״״״־ ״rri.g  faith  but  the ס־ נ  i.  als o a time 
rar  ,uestioui־^.  daibts.  debates  eu^  soaroh.  '^'his  is  <y־od  and  stimulat- 
ing,  this  mates  us  aware  of  our  faith,  it  grants  us  toowledoS  and  under- 
ata.ding.  Ihs  rabbis  justify  the  readir«  of  this  booh  4u^  the  huoooth 
testital  for  as  tte  fruits  v£  dhioh  we  brii^  to  the  booth  iä  tasteless 
without  seasoning  so  is  our  faith  of  alttle  value  if  we  do  *v־t  fully  oom- 
prehend  its  meaning  and  signlfiaanoe.  Too  muah  pesshuisa  and  oynioism 
does  not  serve  any  purpose  but  a guided,  positive  doubting  will  add  great 

ly  to/la  reolatlon  of  that  which  we  espouse. 

and  we  oan  learn  even  m>re  from  the  negative  attitudes  of  the  preach 

er  hoheleth.  late,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  worh.  aeג^־  the  author 
ia  most  definite  in  his  views,  a^  he  tells  us.  ״Vanity  of  Vanities,  all 
is  vanity,  what  profit  hath  nan  of  all  his  labour,  wherein  he  laborouth 
under  the  sun?״  This  is  certainly  not  the  attitude  to  Which  we  adhere 
in  our  day.  which  we  follow  as  uong  as  we  are  healthy  ard  able,  vhich ״ ״ 
preach  to  our  children  awl  tie  younger  generation,  ׳e  tell  them  to.w־rlc 
and  appuy  theneelves.  hour  after  hour,  week  after  week,  year  after  year 
nd  ostly  for  material  rewards  am  prestige  in  the  oomauulty . ■uid  here 
In  our  Bible  we  have  the  vary  antithesis;  Hon  t work  too  hard, 
not  mean  anything,  what  profit  shall  you  have  for  all  is  vanity.  But ־ ״ 
are  not  to  take  this  scriptural  advice  . iterally.  The  author  of 
aetes  .*ants  us  to  realize  that  wa4hould  not  v/ork  äü  the  time.  Bvary  man 
must  have  some  relatetion.  some  pleasure.  sa.e  leisure  time  i״  vd*i<i^  be 
oan  direct  his  thoughts  to  the  higher  a.d  tebl^igs  in  life,  -be 
dynamo  ofTbusine^aV  be  wealthy  in  materla^P״e;״s  but  ha  is  impoverish 
ad  apiritv^lly;  he  who  is  always  an  tte  run.  going  from  one  appointment 
to  the  other,  aim:  8 oo  oemed  with  some  deal  in  the  offi1*g  will  never 
loam  to  know  Ids  f^.ily.  lose  touch  with  his  loved  ones  and  eartain 

ly  will  not  bo  a vay  sympathetlo  worker  far  the  cause  of  justice  and  mo- 


rality  in  the  wer  Id.  C>od  rested  on  the  seventh  day  and  tnan  imist  do  likewiae 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  a people  who  believe  in  progress,  in  a dy-  j 
naiaio,  grovdng  society  in  vUich  the  evils  of  the  /crld  vdU  one  day  be  e-  . 
liminated  and  men  shall  breath?  <lhe  clean  air  of  freedom,  vd.ll  attain  a ^ 

just  sta.jdard  of  livine,  will  live  in  homes  instead  of  hovels  and  slams. 

^nd  yet  the  preacher  shocks  us  with  his  pecsdilsm  by  stating  une ciulvooally? 
’׳That  which  hath  been  ahfill  be,  that  which  has  been  done  shall  bo  done, 

• and  tmre  it  nothing  new  undei*  the  sun.  Is  tliere  a thing  whereof  it  is 
said,  See,  is  this  new?«-lt  hath  bean  already,  in  the  ages  which  .vere  be-  , 
fore  usT  is  the  very  epito״^  of  failure  and  defeatism,  advocated 

in  the  holiest  of  books.  1‘his  attitude  reminds  m of  the  rtcry  told  in 
Ludwig  Bemelmans  ״The  Best  of  Times.״  A ger:aan(came  to  a psychiatrist)^^ 
oauDO^iy  wao  0-e  sad  and  mournful,  -eo־  tired  of  the  vjorld  and  its  problems. 
The  psychiatrist  tried  to  holp  but  the  argumonbs  of  the  patient  were  so 
convincing  that  the  doctor  finaUy  iriwt  became  as  pessimistic  as  the  one  י 
who  had  001!»  fer  help,  ^t  suddenly  he  brightened  .md  3a;^s,  I knpw  what 
is  wrong  v^ith  you,  you  have  forgotten  how  to  laugh.  The  patient  ad1!11j4tj 
this.  The)!  the  doctor  sa^s,  I havo  the  solution,  the  circus  is  in  town 
and  one  of  its  Liembors  is  the  funniest  clo.m  in  the  kcrld.  Go  to  the  oir- 
ous,  see  the  oAown  and  you  ill  laugh  again,  ^he  patient  lifts  up  his 
head,  looks  at  the  ji^dootor  and  Sciys,  This  I can  net  do.  You  see,  I am 
that  clown.״  It  is  this  very  spirit  which  hoheleth  embraces  but  we  must 
seek  a different  interpretation.  Yqs,  theie  is  ovll,  muoAj  is  moro  repe 
titiori  but  in  truth,  no  two  people  are  ever  the  sane,  no  two  e^ays  ^ ever 
hold  out  the  prouises  of  equal  joy  and  satisfaction,  no  t./o  lives  ever 
hej^  the  same  ai.iount  of  potential  and  c'.Änce  of  fulfillment.  os,  there 
is  .iittle  that  is  new  but  there  ui'e  challengers,  .־;erkars  for  the  cause, 
beliovors  in  that  which  is  yet  to  bo.  •Ve  must  join  thej! ranks  <te==fasQ2^ 
far  tl»  sake  of  our  am  ./ell-beiiv  and  for  the  welfare  of  future  genaratic 
and  lastly,  the  preacher  speaks  against  one  of  otr  most  oharis}1ed 
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beliefs,  the  value  of  knowledge,  «.iad  I applied  1..y  heart  to  know 
« .wisdom,..!  perceived  tkat  tkis  also  was  a striving  after  the  wind,  for 
In  wiadcm  there  is  much  vexation  and  be  tbit  inoreasetb  knowledge  in- 
oreasetb  sorrow."  In  a measure  the  proaober  is  klBÄt  oorreet!  we  hove 
disooverod  the  seorets  of  the  atom,  to  have  learned  to  fly  faster  than 
the  speed  of  sound,  and  we  spend  nlUions  on  the  forces  of  destruction. 

We  have  ga too red  muck  knowleuge  hub  we  aie  also  more  capable  of  complete 
annibilatlon.  ״nd  yet,  kobeleto  is  alao  .kong.  V;e  woöc  on  solutions  to 
toe  robleus  of  polio,  oanoor,  heart,  wo  •:®lore  the  heights  and  the 
doopest  sea  and  thus  hope  to  be  of  value  to  mankind.  In  its  most  ideal 
farm,  kno.׳ledgo  is  not  an  and  in  itself  but  a moans  to  an  and  and  it  is 
up  to  us  to  work  for  that  which  is  g 004  in  need  of  help,  guidance  and 
oorrootion.  As  v״e  engage  in  this  type  aC  activity  we  wlU  be  able  to 
attain  our  goals  on  earth  and  tho  pe״slulam  of  tho  scrolls  will  oomo  to 

nought • 

I’his,  then,  18  the  sESsago  which  we  will  road  more  fualy  on  too 
next  dabbath.  It  is  for  those  reasons  that  vra  read  koholoth  during  SJia 
ducooth  festival  and  so  close  to  Hosh  iiashono  and  Yom  kippur.  The  message 
is  Shaple  and  direct!  only  as  v/e  Joason  our  faith  with  (!uestions  and  po- 
sitlve  doubt  will  we  progress,  ramin  alive  and  al.rt.  ״lind  fa^th,  re 
jaction  of  solence,  nogatlcn  or  invostieition  wili  serve  us  no  useful 
purpose  but  study,  search  ani  adaptlbility  wUl  iead  us  to  tbs  adheranoe 
of  a truo  reformed  Judaism.  This  13  our  dream,  our  hope  and  our  faith. 

־»m0n• 
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iP  xi’OR  OUR  CHJ-LdE-.N. 

It  i?  the  icy  age  of  cold  wars  and  freeaing  hearts.  In  past  de- 
cades  the  fantastic  weapons  of  the  conic-hook  heroes  have  hecome  real 
and  menacing  and  tie  threat  of  total  annihilation  hangs  over  us  as  the 
Damoclean  sword.  In  this  sad  era  of  fear,  hestitation  and  trepidation 
v/e  have  came  together  on  the  most  sacred  holyday  of  the  Jewish  calendar 
in  order  to  pray  and  so  to  unburden  our  so  Is  before  :JLmighty  God.  It 
is  certainly  not  a hanny  occassion  but  a day  of  introspection,  of  soul 
searching,  as  we  conduct  a deep  and  lasting  examination  of  our^^ticns 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  the  time  not  only  to  look  bacla^ard^  but  to 
look  into  the  future  for  we  hone  ond  prey  thot  long  !.ife,  '’^ealtzi  and  lov  ׳ 
be  gבIF'יted  unto  us  and  our  families.  As  such  we  literally  prostrate  our- 
selves  t:  is  day  before  the  Holy  Ark  as  v7e  seek,  dep-encing  upon  the  extent 
of  our  remorse,  to  be  inscribed  in  the  traditional  book  of  life.  These 
robes  we  wea.r  are  interpreted  as  being  our  burial  shrouds;  it  signifies 
that  we  plead  our  cause  in  utt^r  simplicity  and  humility  realizing  that 
the  days  of  man  pass  as  a shadow׳  and  that  our  drearas  and  aspirations  are 
not  much  more  than  mere  vanity.  One  day  in  the  future,  according  to 
tradition,  each  one  of  us  w׳ill  be  forced  to  face  his  heavenly  Judge  and 
there  account  for  his  actiens  upon  this  earth. 

As  such,  this  day  we  haver  ead  from  the  Ha.ftorah  a section  which  is 
easily  identified  in  tradition  with  the  v/eight  of  sorrow  which  is  inflict- 
ed  upon  us  this  day.  It  is  a mournful  portion  in  w'hich  hacJ  el,  the  sym- 
bolic  mother  of  Israel,  mourns  for  her  di  ildren  who  are  lost.  The  31st _ 

/ \ 9/• ל׳/® 

chapter  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  (v.  15)  tells  us:  r : • ! ר ׳ 

ד • ׳ ך •:  Y ~ ' T • T '  י י  \ f T . 

"A  voice  is  heard  in  Itariali,  lamentation  and  bitter׳ v/eeping,  Rachel  w׳eep- 
in  for  her  children;  she  refuses  to  be  comforted  for  her  children,  be- 
cause  they  s.re  not.**  it  is  a dad  and  destructive  co  entarj^  unon  the 
life  of  ancient  tii  es  and  one  v;hich  w׳e  can  readily  comprehend.  The  na- 
tion  is  beset  on  a,ll  sides  bj׳•  the  mercenaries  of  foreipn  peoples,  de- 


Btruction  is  ir׳ninent  and  the  conquest  of  the  land  has  alreaay  oeirvn, 

Ilune  r,  poverty,  desease  and  a spirit  of  deem  prevail  all  over  the  1׳orld 
of  our  ancestors  and  the  r-other  of  Israel  \3ec0Tיes  very  reel  to  us  when 
v.-e  thinl:  of  her  weeping  for  her  persecuted  and  disco^ssolate  c]:.11dren. 
hut  Hachel  weeps  for  ano'her  reason.  Hot  only  are  her  children  driven 
־before  the  onslought  of  the  conquerors  hut  they  have  also  forsaken  the 
paths  of  their  fathers  in  regard  to  their  religious  oיligations.  Due 
to  the  conditions  of  the  day  the  Dod  oj•  Israel  has  largely  been  forsaken; 
images,  idolotrous  practices,  sacrifices  and  soothsayers  have  sprung  up 
in  various  parts  of  the  land  thus,  the  people  are  not  only  impovrr•■ 

ished  materially  hut,  more  important  in  tines  of  stress  and  turmoil,  are 
in  a state  of  spiritual  poverty.  Rachel  weeps  for  her  children  v/hoare 
lost  to  her  and  she  refuses  to  he  comforted  because  they,  her  children, 
are  no  more.  It  is  simplicity  itself  to  conjur  up  this  picture  of  a worn- 
an,  a mother  in  and  of  Israel,  bowed  low  with  grief,  lifting  up  her  pliain• 
tive  cries  unto  heaven  and  imploring  God  to  bring  back  her  offsprings  to 
the  true  and  right  path  of  their  ancestors.  However,  her  cries  xxs  do 
not  move  the  h/ardness  of  the  hearts  of  her  children  and  she  weeps 

without  restraint  and  can  not  be  comforted  nor  consoled.  It  is  her  a ay 

of  m.ental  and  spiritual  agony. 

In  the  year  1954,  or  5715  of  the  Jewish  reckoning,  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  a Kachel  are  duplicated  once  again.  Rachel  has  lost  her 
exalted  place  among  us  for  today  we  feel  that  v/ejare  a people  largely  in- 
dependent  of  ancestral  affiliation  and  our  loyalty  det^  not  belong  to  a 
Rachel  or  any  other  person  of  ancient  times,  real  or  imaginary,  xhis 
day,  when  Jewish  grouns  have  become  largely  centralized  in  Americaj^  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  mother  of  our  relijicn  is  not  a 
Rachel  but  a building  which  has  becane  our  place  of  worship, and  the  center 
of  many  of  our  activities  in  which  we  engage  in  the  name  of  religion. 


J 


d this  is  something  for  us  to  remember  as  we  be 
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inodern  but  ii  should  also  be  filled  with  people. 
Don*t  let  it  be  just  another  empty  shell  but  make 
it  come  alive  by  your  presence,  make  it  a second 
home.  Build  it,  love  it  and  live  in  it• 

that  our  people... 


ill. 

In  our  day  the  mother  of  Judaism,  figuratively  sneaking,  is  the  G:  na- 
gogue•  It  is  here  v;here  our  loyalty  is  directed,  it  is  here  v;here  ve 
come  in  times  of  good  and  plenty  as  well  as  in  days  of  sorrow  and  frust- 
ration.  Meetings  are  held  within  these  walls  v/hich  affect  every  age 
group  and  the  worship  services  conducted  here  affect  every  member  and 
friend  of  this  congregation  who  proudlv  admits  to  his  Jewishness,  ־*trfe 

bigger  and  better 

Temples,  with  plush  chairs  and  modernistic  designs,  with  gymnasiums  and 
swi^-vriing  pools,  with  well-^aved  parking  lots  and  magnificent  lav/ns^the 
Synagogue,  the  s?mbolic  mother  of  Israel,  still  criesyyand  refuses  to  oe 
comforted.  As  in  tie  days  of  Rachel,  her  children  are  lost•  '■^he  Temples 
of  American  Jewry  are  empty,  forlorn,  devoid  of  interest  and  supported 
with  grudging  enthusiasm,  ^jfiiis  congregation,  in  this  respect,  is  not 
unlike  many  of  the  others  scattered  throughout  this  great  land  of  ours 
as  our  people  become  affiliated  not  always  by  choice  butlargely  by  acci— 
dent  of  birth  and  v;ill  visit  v/ith  us  only  three  times  a yBar^^^  .I  use  the 
figure  "three"  and  so  I better  the  usual  description  applied  to  you  as  a 
"two-day-a-year"  Jewry  for  the  third  time  that  our  people  grace  these 
•oremises  is\the  Priday  eve  on  v/hich  they  recite  their  Kaddish. 

Kaddish,  of  course,  has  also  become  largely  outdated  since  verj^  1 ev7  of 
cur  congregants  know  hov/  to  recite  it  in  the  original^»  and  why  §1  ould 
they,  v/hen  th^nglish  transliteration  is  so  handy.  Ko,  I think  the  most 
negative  Jev/  among  you  ill  will  have  to  agree  v/ith  me  that  the  weeping 
of  our  modern  Iiachel  is  justified,  sad  as  it  nay  be. 

Ever  since  this  phenomenon  of  non-attendance  has  become  manifest 
the  scholars,  critics  and  others  have  taken  it  upon  them.selves  fo  offer 
a solution,  or  at  least  to  understand  t he  "V'/hy"  thereof.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  tla  t the  reasor^s/hy  people  do  not  come  to  our  Temples  in  this 
day  and  age  is  because  thej־׳  do  not  understand  what  reli^icn  IS.  although 


it/. 


this  day  ia  usually  devoted  to  topics  of  the  soul  o.nd  to  e:d10rtati 0ns 
for  a once  a year  spirituality  on  the  part  of  the  rabbi  and  congregation 
I would  like  to  derart  from  this  set  formula  and  ask  you  to  join  me  jba 
as  v/e  venture  forth  in  exploring  the  i®  aning  and  significance  of  our  re- 
ligion.If  you  are  sincere  Jews  and  devoted  to  your  faith  I am  certain 
that  you  will  have  done  your  soul  searching  already;  if  you  are  of  the 
kind  who  lets  his  rabbi  do  all  the  work,  I think  that  it  is  too  late  for 
me  to  do  you  any  gcod.  Let  us,  then,  look  into  the  intricacies  of  our 
beliefs,  let  us  seek  objectively  and  without  previous  prejudice  and  let 
us  hope  that  when  religion  is  better  understood  and  more  fully  anpreciat  - 
ed  by  the  sunnosed  adherants  of  Judaism,  a revival  in  Jewish  interest 
will  take  place  and  the  weeping  of  the  Synagogue  will  cease.  A return 
to  a comprehensible  and  thus  com־r  ehended  religion  will  mean  a return  to 
Synagoguel  worship.  This  is  m;:/  contention  and  belief. 

?irst  of  all,  let  us  see  v/hat  religion  is  Hqt,  !■lost  important,  re- 
ligion  is  not  a secretive,  mysterious  or  incredible  cult  which  seeks  to 
chain  it sj^iembership  to  obsolete  and  unattractive  lav/s  and  doctrines  v/hile 
it  binds  the  mind  of  ma,n.  The  reasoning  powers  of  twentieth  century■•  hu- 
manity  accepts  only  a rational  religious  orientation,  a reformed  Judaism 
to  idiich  the  enlightened  of  our  day  may  adliere  with  enthusiams  and  in  in- 
tellectual  honesty.  We  believe  in  progress,  in  continuous  revelation,  in 
objectivity  and  unending  study.  One  of  the  leading  contemporary  refiorm 
rabbis  once  characterized  the  religion  of  a refoi^-ed  Judaism  as  one  of 
"search"  and  this  search  is,  truly,  the  essence  of  our  faith.  We  have  laid 
aside  much  of  the  antiquated  ritualism  of  our  ancestors  and  have  replaced 
it  v?ith  an  enlightened  theology  v^iich  presents  us  with  a purpose  for  liv- 
ing  and  an  ideal  to  v/hidi  we  can  honestly  adhere.  Heligicn  makes  life 
worthwhile  as  man  strives  to  attain  his  place  in  society  and  adjust  him- 
self  in|relation  to  his  fellow  human  beings.  Lan  is  the  apex  of  human 
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deYelopment  and  aa  auch  he  has  powers  and  courage  which  allow  him  to  use 
his  abilities  for  the  good  of  every  other  nan.  ihe  cry  of  Karl  ar  , 
that  Religi  on  is  the  opium  of  the  masses,  is  false  and  irreverent  for 
our  faith  seeks  to  encourt  er  lifo|in  alljof  its  multiple  phases.  There  is 
no  secrecy,  no  priviliged  hierardiy  and  no  all  embracing  balm  for  the 
world  of  affliction  but  a dynamic,  growing  faith  whidi  will  lead  man  to 
better  places  and  a more  consecrated  life.  Religion  is  not  magic,  no 
uanacea  for  all  ills  but  a vibrant  force  which  can  be  used  to  *etter  the 

lot  of  all  mankind. 

secondly,  Judaism  is  a religion  which  conoetns  itself  wthithis  life, 
on  this  earth,  in  this  day  and  age.  It  is  not  that  religious  orientation 
which  preaches  the  rewards  of  life  after  death  to  any  great  dagree  and 
we  do  not  threaten  man  with  hell,  hail,  fire  and  brimstone  at  the  end  of 
his  earthly  sojcurn.  As  such,  religion.  th<^׳׳ay  we  interpret  it,  is  not 
a faith  based  on  fear.  Jt-is  tntorert-ing  to  note  that,  the  two. 
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our  emphasis  is  on  our  life^now.  What  type  of  man  are  you,  ivhat  is  your 
attitude  toward  therewith  whan  you  have  and  will  come  into  tontaot.  'how 
ao  you  react  to  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  is  the  ethical  life  you  rofess 
here  before  your. God  the  sane  when  you  go  out  into  your  daily  routine 
and  deal  with  your  business  associates?  ^ 'ihese  a re  questions,  moral  ores, 
which  we  ask  of  you  and  you.  Are  you  looking  for  a garden  of  Eden  because 
if  your  philanthropic  work  in  years  past,  are  you  looking  for  promises 
of  ultimate  reward  because  of  the  time  you  have  donated  to  your  religious 
orranizaticn?  If  this  is  so,  w)׳fe  have  no  answer  for  you  and  no  solution 
to  your  problems,  ?/hat  we  are  interested  in  is  s innly  this:  are  you  a 
decent  and  righteous  individual  all  your  days,  in  public  and  privatejK, 
with  your  family  and  friends,  on  weekdays,  on  the  holidays  and,  say,  on 
March  15th?  If  you  can  honestly  answer  these  searching  questions  in  the 
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affirmative  ^hen  \1e  can  0nl3ז  insure  you  that  y ur  name  willjbe  mentioned 

for  a blessing  and  v/ith  pride  because  of  the  fact  that  you  ־were  or  are 

a part  of  us  and  because  th'f)ugh  you,  a fellovr  r>1an  earned  his  chance  in 

life.  ITo,  it  is  not  fear  and  imagined  rewords  which  \>!e  advocate  but  lov^ 

v/ork,  and  devotion  to  and  for  a cause.  Love  yoi^r  fellow  nan  as  you  love 

yourself,  that  is  one  of  the  cardinal  precepts  of  our  religious  faith. 

Coopeiation,  friendship,  helping  one  another:  to  us  tl  ere  are  not  empty 
words  but  a way  of  life,  it  is  extremely  easy  to  s co.  f ath  these  ideals 

and  concepts  in  this  day  of  hard  materiality  tut,  in  the  words  of  Herzl, 

"If  you  will  it,  it  can  cme  ־c  o pass." 

Again,  religion  is  not  something  cloistered,  no  utopia  w ich  offers 
all  embracing  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  world  and  man,  and  it  is 
not  a means  of  escape  from  the  h/ard  realities  which  confront  us  xromaay 
to  day.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  read  the  book  by  Thomas  hetton,  "The  Se- 
ven  Storey  Mountain"  in  which  he  tells  of  his  distrought  state  of  mind, 
of  the  ־oroblems  v/hich  plagued  him  until  he  could  no  longer  face  the  realitj 
of  the  busy  metropolitan  center  of  which  tie  w/as  a part.  As  a resul־t,  he 
Bought  solace  in  theologj^  and  philosophy  and  when  this  did  not  help  he  cen- 
verted  to  Catholocism.  At  this  point,  since  all  the  ansv/ers  w;ere  still 
not  forthcoming  this  young  man  joined  the  Trapnist  mon■  stary  in  AentuG.^y. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  Orders,  the  life  is  rügend  and  bleak, 
the  day  alternates  betw;een  physical  labor  and  prayer.  And  yet,  here  he 
found  peace.  And  to  him,  believing  in  his  "enlightened"  religion,  it  seem■ 
ed  quite  w70nderful;  but  at  what  a price  I Suddenly  he  is  removed  from  all 
of  life,  closeted  for  decades  to  come  from  the  buffeting  and  problems  of 
the  world,  not  permitted  to  speak  unless  spoken  to,  steeped  in  t.^e  medita,־־ 
tions  of  religious  philosophy־׳  and  completely,  totally  and  irrevocably  un- 
concerned  w.׳ith  the  rea.lity  of  life,  of  love,  of  progress,  of  endeavor. 
True,  he  found  the  peace  of  mind  and  tranqwiility  which  ne  sougnt  buo  I 
w;ould  rather  be  forced  to  fight  e::istence  from  day  to  day,  xrom 


hcu.r  to  hour  and  undergo  the  most  sericii.c  and  devastating  of  trials  thän  ן 
tor  etreat  into  njreelf  as  did  Thomas  xletton•  This  type  of  an  isolated  re-  : 
ligion  is  not  Judaism;  we  ahhor  it,  despise  it  and  cast  it  aside. 
ije  train  individuals  who  are  courageous  and  loyal,  v.׳ho  are  ready  to  meet 
life  head-on  and  use  their  god-given  energies  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
problems  which  beset  us.  War,  desease,  illness  and  desolation  can  not  be 
removed  when  one  is  behind  the  walls  of  a monastary  but  an  attanpt  can  be 
made  as  each  and  every  one  of  us  is  fired  by  an  enthusiasm  v/hich  engages 
life  and  seeks  to  conquer  its  obstacles.  As  I have  said  before,  our  re- 
ligion  is  vibrant,  progressive  and  filled  v/ith  activity  for  v/e  find  our 

peace  of  mind  and  serenity  in  action  and  work. 

And  lastly,  we  maintain  that  religion  is  not  perfect.  We  do  not  . have 
the  answers  to  everything  which  ails  man  and  v;oman  and  we  can  not  solve 
the  intricacies  of  daily  life  by  a certain  formula  or  by  a hidden  charm. 

We  are  not  perfect  for  man  is  not  perfect;  v;e  do  not  have  the  entire  so- 
lution  because,  as  yet,  no  all  inclusive  answer  has  een  disccvered.  We 
believe  in  a God,  in  a purposefull  universe,  in  ־:lan’s  place  of  leadership 
and  yet,  we  have  made  many  mistakes,  have  taken  manj'  of  the  wrong  turns 
and  will  pro  ably  err  many  more  times  in  the  future.  But  tho^  is  that  so 
bad?  It  seeme  to  me  that  only  as  we  experiment,  analyze  syid  searcn  cqn 
we  ever  hope  to  come  close  to  that  v;hich  is  true,  ü-nd,-^!  tel־l  Lhc 

'teiüi,  if  this  were  a reli  i cn  which  would  offer  "THE  Truth"  to  i s ad- 
herants  I do  not  think  that  I would  be  very  ha  py  as  part  of  it.  •^es,  we 
strive  for  truth,  v/e  hope  and  dream  and  plan,  we  think  and  investigate, 
accept  and  reject  but  perfection  has  not  been  attained  by  us  as  yet  and 
the  goal  seems  to  belong  to  future  years,  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do 
not  ■*i  re  in  our  search  and  endeavors  for  as  we  go  forward,  as  we  reach  up- 
ward,  as  we  seek  to  s■  Ive  the  riddles  of  the  world— when  engaged  in  such 
activity  it  is  then  that  we  are  happiest  and  most  at  ease.  In  work,  umited 
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and  ■bound  in  brotherhood  we  will  lead  ourselves  out  of  the  darkness  wiiich 

surrounds  us  toward  the  licht  and  wanath  of  the  sun•  Judaism  is  not  some^•* 

K 

thing  v;hich  is  convenient,  comfortable  or  just  socially  acdeptable  but  all- 
embracing,  of  tlpemendeous  scope  and  vital. 

iill  this  is  v/hat  religion  is  not  and  v/hat  religion  is.  On  the  most 
sacred  day  of  the  year,  sta  ding  before  this  huge  congregation  I plead 
v/ith  Almighty  God,  not  foijLy  own  pride  or  vain  glory,  but  for  His  sake  and 
‘־he  glory  of  His  Name,  ־ohat  you  search  and  seek  the  undying  truths  and  the 
basic  faith  of  our  religion.  A Return  to  your  1<^Q=±^teT,  a return  to  its 
love  and  v/armth  will  make  you  happier  and  more  secure,  will  grant  you  love 
and  peace.  Return  to  the  v/eeping  Rachel  of  our  modern  day,  to  the  Temples 

of  your  faith  and  there  worship  the  God  of  all  mankind  who  is  near  to^all 

)\'ד  PiJ/irP  /J//7  '^>|i 

those  who  call  unon  him  in  truth.  ■ - ־O  P  ׳»«׳<־ ׳ ז  cry  / > 

"Almighty  God,  father  of  all  men,  g ant  these  thy  people  understand- 

ing,  kno\׳aedge  and  v7isdom.  Cause  them  to  discern  Thy  holy  purpose  so 

that  they  may  rededicate  their  lives  to  the  v/orship  of  Thee.  Cause  them 

to  return  to  Thy  house  of  ״orship  in  joy  and  in  love  so  that  their  learta 

m.ay  be  gladdened  and  they  may  be  at  peace.  Be  thou  uith  us  as  thou  wast 

v/ith  our  ■fathers  and  v/e  shall  strive  to  return  unto  Thee.  V/e  pray  that  e- 

ve1p7  mother  in  Israel  will  cease  from,  her  v/eeping,  v7ill  rise  up  out  of 

the  dust,  v7ill  sי־יile  once  again  as  she  opens  her  ar1־s  to  v7elcome  the  lost 

and  those  that  have  gone  astrayj  she  v7ill  embrace  the  homeless  and  repent- 

ent.  0 Lord,  mav  Rachel  cease  from  her  lamentations  for  then  her  a’lild- 
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ren  will  be  safe,  secure  a׳nd  at  peace. 

Amen. " 


Baltimore 


Yon  Kippur 
Oct.  7,  1954,  Thurr. 


Temr^le  Oheb  Sho-lom 


On  this  sacred  eve,  the  night  of  melody,  I v/onld  like  to  di sense 
with  you  two  outstan.ing  musical  connositions . i’he  one  is  -־'׳ian  and  the 
other  is  Jewish;  let  us  take  them  in  this  order/ 

I will  never  forget  the  first  time  I heard  the  Messiah  Oratories 
־by  handel.  Hy  /iend  took  me  to  a church  during  the  mid-winter  season 
and  v/e  sat  hack  to  enjoy  the  work  with  which  h־e  was  familiar  and  vdiich 
I had  not  heard  before•  This  was  many  years  ago  hut  I still  can  vividly 
remember  the  effect  wiiich  this  striking  piece  of  music  had  upon  me.  ־F  or 
almost  three  hours  I sat  as  if  entranced  as  v;ave  after  v;ave  of  melodioa 
sound  Bwept  over  me  and,  it  seemed ,^ls  if  the  music  would  carry  me  av/ay 
on  its  lofty  tones.  The  voices  soared  to  great  heights,  the  music  of 
the  organ  swelled  forth  like  thunder  and  the  chorus  broke  forth  in  song, 
being  truly  inspired.  All  became  as  nothing  as  we  focused  our  attenti  on 
on  the  strains  and  words  which  we  were  hearing;  the  sound  and  fury  of 
the  busy  metropolitan  life  wsrs  left  far  behind  «•s'  as  we  felt  secure  and 
at  peace.  The  music  had  the  pov/er  to  cause  a change  in  us  for  the  tri- 
vialities  of  everyday  life,  the  petty  squabbles  to  which  we,  as  humans, 
are  all  too  nrone,  seemed  i,s  if  they  belonged  to  a different  world.  There 
in  that  house  of  God  v/e  were  lifted  unto  heavenly  peaks  as  the  glory  of 
the  music  reached  every  fiber  of  our  being.  The  mind  of  the  composer 
was  one  v/hich  we  held  in  awe  for  truly  he  must  have  been  god-inspired  to 
write  music  such  as  this.  It  was  one  of  the  י ost  enduring  experj;^nces  of 
my  short  life  and  at  the  same  time  it  made  me  very  bubble  for  I under- 
stood  and  felt  the  greatness  of  the  v;ork  and  the  genius  which  had  creat- 
ed  it.  God  became  manifest  in  every  line  of  poetry,  God  was  to  be  j.  oujjkd 


in  every  change  of  melody,  God  was  a  ע ן.  rt  of  the  soloists  as  they  strove 
to  do  justice  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  beauty  of  ■the  corapoaitiai^ 
There  wece  three  parts  in  the  Oratorio  vhich  moved  me  particularly^ 
thei r th'־^  solo  b^trtTTft  •'I  know  that  my 
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Redeemer  liveth"  means  a great  deal  to  me•  entire  passage  is  "based, 

of  course,  on  our  "book  of  Jo"b•  I could  sense  the  composers  thoughts  as 

he  worked  feverishly  to  give  exרדression  to  this  magnificent  line.  Jo'b 

who  had  "been  "bereft  of  e very  c omf  ort  in  life,  of  his  family  and  friends, 

in  his  moment  of  most  dire  need  lifts  up  his  head,  un"bowed  and  unafraid 

and  declares  to  the  Power  that  Is,  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth". 

He  is  still  courageius,  he  still  has  hope,  he  "believes  that  salvation 

will  surely  come.  The  moment  I heard  this  beautiful  rece^jiTtative  I could 

not  help  but  think  of  another  line  of  Job’s  v/hich  is  closely  akin  to 

fn'fc  /9 

this  sentiment: 

״Yea.  tholhe  slay  me,  yet  will  I trust  iu  him."  There  is  such  great 
faith  in  this  line,  such  a deep  belief  that  the  human  being  who  reads 
these  words  can  not  help  ^t  be  spiritually  uplifted  and  corJorted.  The 
trials  of  Job  were  serious  and  without  equal  and  yet,  m the  face 
grayest  adversity,  he  hent  his  tn>st  in  Almighty  ^od.  The  ooncept  is  so 
awesome  that  , if  I were  able  tojcompose,  I know  that  I would  be  a litthe 
afraid  to  paraphrase  these  sentiments  in  musical  terms.  Handel,  the  cm- 
poser,  here  was  truly  little  lower  than  the  angels  and  he  lifted  us,  the 
lieteners,  unto  heights  yet  unsealed  and  undreamed  of  by  ordinary  souls. 

A second  section  which  affected  me  deeply  is  one  of  which  I had  heard 
before  in  oonyeraation  but  which  was  new  to  me  as  a composition.  I refer 
to  the  famous  Hallelujah  Chorus  of  the  "Hessiah".  You  all  know  that 
dition  demands  that  *he  congregation  or  audience  stand  when  this  part  fif 
the  composition  is  played  and  sung.  This  custom  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  when  it  had  one  of  its  earliest  performances,  one  of  the  George's 
was  so  moved  by  it  that  he  stood  and  all  the  people  rose  out  of  deference 
to  him.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  chorus  certainly  deserves  our  standing 
in  tribute.  It  is  so  powerful  and  swift,  so  glorious  and  fulfilling  that 
3dl  other  emotions  are  swept  aside  and  we  are  left  clean  and  pure,  stand- 
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ing  ־before  our  God.  Doubtless  what  came  to  my  mind  when  I heard  the  com- 
position  was  slightly  different  from  the  thoughts  of  my  neigh־bors  and 
fellow  listeners•  I immediately  thought  of  the  true  and  literal  meaning 
of  the  word  Hallelujah•  It  is  a Hebrew  construction  and  in  translation 
has  the  meaning  of  "praise"•  Praised  be  the  Lord  for  all  His  workd» 
for  the  mind  and  soul  of  Eian,  for  pure  and  lofty  thought»  for  a con^f- 
science,  for  our  ability  to  knov/  our  place  in  this  world  and  yet  soar 

t 

to  such  lofty  heights•  Pra’jse  be  to  God  vho  allov/s  us  Life,  who  grants 
us  the  pleasure  of  children,  vho  permits  us  to  laugh  and  cry,  to  love 
and  v;ork  in  fellov;ship  for  our  ideals•  Praise  be  to  God  who  gives  us 
health  and  shelter  and  v/ho  allows  us  to  hear  music  such  as  this•  V/as  I 
being  overly  sentimental  or  was  I reading  too  much  into  the  music  I had 
just  heard?  I think  not  for  I like  to  imagine  that  Handel  felt  as  I,(j 
two  hundred  years  ago  v/hen  the  melody  and  arrangement  first  crept  into 
his  mind•  Fev;  sections  of  any  Oratorio  can  compete  with  this  because 
of  its  grandeur  and  scope•  The  human  being  can  not  grasp  it  all  at  once 
and  yet  can  not  help  but  be  overpowered  by  its  message  of  the  Livine• 

The  th^d  portiony^made  a profound  impression  on  me  was  the  srexy  1 as! 
part  of  the  composition•  I refer  to  the  "Amen"  chorus•  It  occured  to 
me  at  that  time  that  this  was  not  merel3^  the  end  of  a great  piece  of  mu 
sic  but  that  it  was  the  sur'mation  of  all  that  had  gene  befo  e•  I was, 
and  am,  certain  that  Handel  knew  what  the  word  "Allen"  mrari׳  in  the  origin- 
al  Hebrew,  for  othen-zise  he  could  not  have  written  such  a moving  score• 
Amen,  in  English,  is  literally  translated  as  "I  Believe"•  As  ouch  I fiel 
that  it  is  the  sum  total  of  all  of  the  composer’s  religious  philosophy 
and  not  merely  the  end  of  this  particular  score•  Here  he  uses  the  music 
to  tell  his  lis־öners  that  he  believes  v/ith  a firm  heart  that  his  redeem- 
er  liveth,  that  salvation  v7ill  be  attained,  that  God  is  the  highest  of 
all  beings  in  this  Universe,  that  He  is  to  be  praised  and  gloried  with 
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all  the  ־Dov/ers  at  our  command ! thaib  with  perfect  faith  in  His  ways  we 
are  to  live  our  lives  even  thou^  we  can  not  come  close  to  unders  anding 
His  greatness  and  His  universal  plan.  Could  Handel  have  had  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist  in  mind,  "I  v7ill  thank  Thee  fhat  I am  so  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,  glorious  are  Thy  works  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right 
well•''  There  is  no  other  way  with  which  we  could  express  the  sane  sen- 
timents•  ־^andel  sang  for  us  in  terms  of  music,  the  Psalmist  spoke  for 
us  within  the  realm  of  human  understanding. 


Wh^  do  I refer  you,  on  this  most  sacred  night  of  Erev  Yom  Kippur 


I 

to  a Xian  composition  and  to  music  which  is  performed  solely  in  Church- 
es;  why  mention  these  sentiments  on  an  occassions  v/hich  is  strictly  Jew- 


ish and  filled  with  the  snirit  of  a tradition  v/hich  takes  us  hack  over, 
the  ages  into  the  beginnings  of  our  people?  Why?  Because  that  which 

. . '׳־ ־ >«' ׳ י■''-'  f 

we  find’ in  the  spirit  of  Handels’  composition  is  likewise  to  he  enoDunt- 
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ered  in  that  most  famous  of  all  Jewish  melodies  which  we  heard  sung  a- 

gain  this  evening,  the  Kol  Nidrei,  This  melody  is  as  powerful  and  as 

great,  as  inspirig  and  as  meaningful  as  anything  yet  composed  hy  man. 

The  interesting  fact,  hov/ever,  about  our  melody  is  that  we  knov/  neither 

when  it  v/as  v/ritten  nor  v/ho  wrote  it.  There  are  many  conjectures  hut 

. . ^ 

in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  science  and  objectivity  its  origin  mx 
as  much  a mystery  today  as  it  v/as  in  days(of  old,  ¥e  a 0 3mow  that  this 
■nrayer  has  been  a part  of  our  tradition  for  centuries  and  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  lore  of  our  people.  In  uays  gone  by  the  melody  brought  about 
many  an  unpleasant  experience  in  the  lives  of  the  Jews,  '•^he  praJ1׳er  h as 


often  been  m.isused^  and  misunderstood  time  and  time  again  and  our  early 


rabbis  often  had  to  suffer  martyrdom  because  of  it.  The  Centile  v/orld 


interpreted  this  prayer  in  a way  which  would  cast  aspersions  upon  the  good 

name  and  faith  of  our  ancestors;  persecutions,  rigged  discussions  and 

fake  trials  were  often  the  aftermath  of  it s|re citation  on  the  high  holydays, 
Kol  Hidrei,  for  a period  of  time  during  the  Kiddle  Ages,  unlike  today# 
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־becarne  a name  mentioned  in  v;  hispers , vath  dread  and  in  secrecy. 

Today  we  o'btain  a different  message  from  this  melody  and  prayer. 

¥irst  of  all,  the  v/ords  are  unlmo\«/n  to  the  average יזסי ס;  and  he  has  only 

a dim  knowledge  of  what  it  contains.  Also,  the  petition  is  not  written 

in  the  Hebrew  language  hut  in  Aramaic  and  thus  it  is  harder  to  read  and 

even  more  difficult  to  nronounce.  In  the  early  da^^s  of  the  Keform  hove- 

ment  in  Germany  and  in  this  countr3^,  the  Kol  prayer  was  or:1mitted 

from  the  service  for  the  old  accusations  wtill  rankled  and  their  suhse- 

auent  pogroms  v;ere  still  fresh  in  the  pc.ges  of  history,  as  such  the  / 

I'/orde,  mcaning  and  significance  have  largely  slipped  into  obscurity  and 

only  the  learned,  pious  and  verj־׳  interested  followers  are  fully  aware 

of  its  greatness  and  its  value  to  tradition.  Another  thing  which  v^e  must 

remembe^,  and  which  has  led  to  the  relative  inconsequence  of  the  text,  is 

that  the  words  are  anything  but  beautiful  or  inspiring.  They  are  merely 

a recitation  of  oaths  and  promises  which  add  little  to  the  dignity  and 

beauty  of  the  otherwise  most  impressive  service.  Ho,  it  is  not  beaaue  e 

of  any  of  this  that  the  Kol  Hidrei  has  become  so  meaningful  in  our  day 

but  it  is  important  because  of  and  solely  due  to  the  melody.  It  is  a 

stjain  wf  and  by  our  people  vÄiich  is  recognized  by  Jews  all  over  the  v/orld, 

be  they  orthodox,  conservative  or  reform,  be  they  living  in  riches  or 
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poverty,  in  this  land  or  across  the  seas.  Aenticn  Yom  Kipnur  to  them  on 
this  night  and  the  melody  of  the  song  v/ill  spring  to  their  mind,  end,  ^ 
depending  on  their  musical  sense,  they  v/ill  be  able  to  hum  it  for  3'ou« 

It  has  come  to  the  point  V'/here  hax  Bruch's  adaption  of  the  theme  for  cello 
has  been  recorded  on  LP's  with  the  v;prld's  leading  artists  and  during  . 
this  v/eek  the  melody  v/as  heard  -over  aa.nat1-dnal  bgoadoaptiiig  syalCüi  in 
honor  of  the  Jev/ish  holydo^ys.  (^I  have  a,lso  seen  it  on  the  program  of  m any 

symphonic  orchestras  as  part  of  their  evenings  presentation•/*  In  short, 
the  ׳ el'dy  is  identified  v/ith  the  Jev/ish  faith,  it  lives,  it  is  vibrant 
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and  part  and  parcel  of  our  heritage.  In  g enerations  to  oo־ne.  no  matte  r 
howfor  our  outlook  may  change,  the  Kol  Bidrei  vill  always  he  synonymous 

with  our  religious  faith• 

Let  us  look  at  the  hoi  Bidrei  a little  more  closely.  Sirst  of  all 
we  can  not  help  hut  nttice  that  it  is  primarily  a mournful  melody,  almost 
a dirge,  ijdo  not  know  whether  our  minds  ran  along  the  sane  channels  a 
־hort  time  ago  hut  t could  not  help  hut  think  of  all  the  tragedy  which 
has  been  a part  of  our  history.  Mournful,  sad  and  slov׳,  that  is  the  best 
description  of  our  trek  over  the  ages.  Persecuted  in  every  land,  despised 
by  every  people,  herded  into  the  most  dismal  of  Places,  cut  off  from  so- 
oial  intercourse  until  the  18th  century  and  persecuted  with  untuld  horrors 
our  people's  misery  finds  true  expression  in  the  mournful  tones  of  this 

great  song.  Listen  to  it  with  great  concentration  and  you  will  find  that 

it  mirrors  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  of  old,  the  dispers״״  over  the 
wide  face  of  the  earth,  the  martyrdom  of  Rabbi  Akiba,  the  ghettos  of  the 
western  world,  the  inquisition  of  the  Church,  the  concentration  camps  fif 
a mere  two  decades  ago.  I״  truth  it  has  not  been  a happy  life  for  our  00- 
religionists  and  even  today  there  are  anti-semitic  riunblings  in  many  p.rts 
of  the  world,  including  some  areas  of  this  land.  The  Kol  Bidrei  speaks 
to  us  of  yesteryear,  of  today  and,  perhaps,  of  the  future.  It  is  represe»- 

tative  of  our  life-span  on  earth. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  oooassions  when  the  melody  is 
lifted  out  of  its  dad  tone  to  hei,  hts  of  joy  and  satisfaction.  It  is  to 

oignify  that  although  we  have  suffered  a greot  deal,  hope  and  the  quest 

for  truth  is  eternal  in  the  human  breast,  all  is  not  in  vain,  there  as  a 
better  future  for  you  and  me'.  There  will  come  a time  when  all  man  will 
he  free  and  when  future  generations  will  have  a hand  in  shaping  the  po- 
licies  of  the  Messianic  Age.  We  have  passed  from  one  ״age"  to  another^ 
and  now,  at  the  apex  of  our  development,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  atomic 
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or  thermo-nuclear  age.  \^ether  these  new  discoveries  are  to  he  for  good 
or  evil  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  man.  We  hope  and  pray  that  he  v/ill 
realize  the  potential  of  the  dreadful  instrument  which  he  holds  in  his 
hands  and  will  further  our  interests  in  the  last  of  days,  the  era  of  peace 
and  serenity.  Thsit  which  we  call  the  Messianic  Age.  Ihus  you  can  see 
that  the  Kol  Nidrei  plays  a double  role  on  this  sacred  occassion.  It 
brings  to  mind  our  isfortunes  but  it  also  raises  ub  up  out  of  the  dust. 

It  sings  and  sneaks  to  us  of  the  future,  of  the  responsibilities  incumbent 

upon  you  and  me  and  holds  out  its  hand  in  a promise  of  a better  and  more 

stable  future  for  our  people  and  for  all  mankind. 

And  lastly,  there  is  something  about  our  melody  which  deals  in  terms 
of  quietness,  peace  and  serenity.  On  the  v/hole,  the  song  is  very  even, 
temperate  and  modest.  It  has  the  ability  to  enter  the  heart  and  soul  of 
man  and  to  bring  out  the  b st  and  most  beautiful  in  his  character.  Hie 
melody,  known  all  ever  the  world,  speaks  solel3^  to  the  Jev/,  entrances  him 
and  ev/eens  hin  to  a realization  of  his  obligations  toward  his  faith.  One 
can  easily  sit  back,  close  the  e^^es  and  feel  its  de׳־"th  becoiie  a po.rt  of 
ones  very  being.  Its  sweetness  and  eloquence  speak^  of  love  and  devotion, 
of  truth  and  the  \1/orship  of  God.  As  I said  before,  v,׳e  do  not  knew  v/ho 

wrote  it  or  v/hen  it  li0-s  composed  ljut  I have  the  fee3.ing  that  i could  only 

have  been  put  on  paper  a deeply  religious  and  pious  person.  The  com- 
poser  was  one  who  felt  and  lived  his  Judaism,  was  able  to  appreciate  i&  as 
a way  of  life.  The  Kol  Nidrei  was  written  in  generations  past  but  its 
loveliness  still  has  an  effect  on  us,  in  our  time.  In  days  of  jangled 
nerves,  when  tempers  are  frayed,  v7hen  human  beings  show  less  trust  toward 
one  another,  when  the  constant  threat  of  annihcjilati on  is  all  about  us  we 
feel  its  message  unter  our  hearts  urging  us  to  live  in  peace,  ■*•he  world 
changes,  man  comes  and  goes,  leaders  are  raised  to  Sihe  heights  and  tumble 
just  as  quickly,  life  is  cheap  to  some  and  meaningful  to  others  but  our 
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faith,  and  our  faith  in  each  other  must  never  he  impaired,  must  continue 
to  flourish  until  the  very  end  of  time.  This  is  message  which 

v/e  can  from  the  sacred  melody  which  v/as  sung  so  beautifully  for  us 

this  evening.  It  carries  its  religion  to  you  and  mej  listen,  heed  and 
you  shall  not  he  forsaken.  God  is  above  and  cares  for  His  creation  with 
compassion  and  mercy  if  we  hut  heed  His  call. 

ihese,  then,  are  the  thoughts  v/hich  ran  through  my  head  several  years 
ago  v/hen  I first  heajäd  the  great  Oratorio.  These  are  the  thoughts  which 
have  heen  a part  of  me  ever  since  I could  truly  appreciate  the  message 
and  truth  of  Kol  ITidrei.  Both  speak  of  man,  of  faith,  of  belief,  and  of 
God,  The  words  in  our  prayer  have  lost  much  of  their  significance  hut  the 
melody  will  never  die.  As  long  as  all  Jews,  you  and  I,  will  not  lose 
sight  of  theljiigher  values  T-hich  are  a part  of  our  sta3^  on  earth,  v;e  shall 
never  he  conquered  and  we  need  not  he  afraid, 

I’his  is  the  most  solemn  s2a±5a5K  evening  of  our  calendar,  ¥e  have 
spoken  of  tragedy  and  sorrow,  of  joy  and  salvation,  ^f  peace  and  tran- 
quility.  Wlien  we  say  our  final  "Amen"  this  eve  let  it  not  he  the  end 
of  our  religious  appreciation  hut  the  beginning,  the  understand- 

ing  of  our  views  on  life.  With  these  ideals  in  mind  v;e  shall  go  from 
strength  to  strength  and  we  shall  he  able  to  echo  the  words  of  the  !*salm- 

^  1 « ^ י י  shall  not  die  hut 

live  and  declare  the  v/orks  of  the  Lord," 
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Amen, 


Baltimore,  Hd, 


Oct.  6,  1954 
Kol  ITidrei 


Oheh  Shalom 
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A Song  QJi  0^  Pcoplfl« 

On  this  ■acred  eret  the  aig^t  of  melody»  1 would  like  to  dlaeute 
with  you  two  outetancdng  musical  cc«apo»ition••  The  one  1■  •^ian  and  the 
other  1■  Jevlahf  let  u0  take  them  in  this  orderi 

I will  ncrrer  forget  the  firet  time  1 heard  the  Messiah  Oratori^o 
by  Handel•  My  /iend  took  me  to  a church  during  the  mid-winter  season 
and  we  sat  back  to  en;)ey  the  work  with  which  hv  was  familiar  and ו וd1idh 
I had  not  heard  before•  This  was  many  years  ago  but  X still  can  viridly  I 

remember  the  effect  which  this  striking  piece  of  music  had  upon  me•  7 or 
almost  three  hours  I sat  as  if  entranced  as  ware  after  ware  of  melodios 
sound  swept  over  me  and»  it  seemed  gs  if  the  music  would  carry  me  away 
on  its  lofty  tones•  The  voices  soared  to  great  height■»  the  music  of 
the  organ  swelled  forth  like  thunder  and  the  chorus  broke  forth  in  song» 
being  truly  inspired•  All  became  as  nothing  as  we  focused  our  attenti  on 
on  the  strains  and  words  which  we  were  hearing!  the  sound  and  fury  of 
the  busy  metropolitan  life  wore  left  far  behind  ^ as  we  felt  secure  and 
at  peace•  The  music  had  the  power  to  cause  a change  in  us  for  the  tri- 
vialities  of  everyday  life»  the  potty  squabbles  to  %d1ich  we»  as  humans» 
are  all  too  prone»  seemed  gs  if  they  belonged  to  a different  world«  There 

i 

in  that  house  of  God  ve  were  lifted  unto  heavenly  peaks  as  the  glory  of 


the  music  reached  every  fiber  of  our  being•  The  mind  of  the  compoeer  [ 

was  one  which  ve  held  in  ave  for  truly  he  must  have  been  god-inspired  to  t 
write  music  such  as  this•  It  was  one  of  the  moot  anduring  e3cper^nceo  of 
my  short  life  and  at  the  same  time  it  made  me  very  hulible  for  I under- 
stood  and  felt  the  greatness  of  the  work  and  the  genius  which  had  oreat- 
ed  it•  God  became  manifest  in  every  line  of  poetry»  God  was  to  be  f ouAd 
in  every  change  of  melody»  God  was  a !a  rt  of  the  soloists  as  they  strove 
to  do  Justice  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  beauty  of  the  compoAiticn. 

There  veve  three  parts  in  the  Oratorio  which  moved  me  particularly» 

(in  order  of  their  presentation»^ the  solo  Which  begins  "I  know  that  my 

^ ^ (}a(j 'iy  f' ^ ^ ^ 
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Redeemer  llreth י י  (means  a great  deal  to  me«|  The  entire  passage  18  based» 
of  course»  on  our  book  of  Job•  I could  eenee  the  composer■  thoughts  as 
Jic  worked  feverlehl:  to  give  expression  to  this  magnificent  line•  Job 
10^וו  had  been  bereft  of  e very  c omf ort  In  life»  of  his  family  and  friend■» 

In  his  moment  of  most  dire  need  lifts  up  his  head»  unbowed  and  unafraid 
and  declares  to  the  Power  that  Is»  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth'י• 

He  is  ■till  CGuragetue»  he  still  has  hope»  he  believes  that  salvation 
vill  surely  oome•  The  sioraent  I heard  this  beautiful  re/ciTcitatlve  I could 
not  help  but  think  of  another  line  of  Job*s  which  is  closely  akin  to 
this  sentiment  t 1 ^ ■3  6 6 1 

״Yea»  thov^he  81a:  me»  yet  will  I trust  in  him•״  There  is  such  great 
faith  in  this  line»  such  a deep  belief  that  the  liuman  being  who  reads 
Ibese  words  can  not  help  but  be  spiritually  uplifted  and  comforted•  The 
trials  of  Job  were  serious  and  without  equal  and  yet»  in  the  face  of 
gravest  adversitj^  he  kept  hie  trust  in  Almighty  ^od•  The  concept  is  ■0 
awesome  that  » if  I ware  able  tcjjcorapose»  I know  that  I would  be  a littbe 
afraid  to  paraphrase  these  sentiments  in  musical  terms•  Handel»  the  cm- 
poser»  here  was  truly  little  lower  than  the  angels  and  he  lifted  us,  the 
listeners»  unto  heights  yet  unsealed  tuad.  undreamed  of  by  ordinary  souls• 

A second  section  which  affected  me  deeply  is  one  of  which  I had  heard 
before  in  conversation  but  which  was  new  to  me  as  a composition•  I refer 
to  the  famous  Hallelujah  Chorus  of  the  ״Kessiah״.  You  all  knew  that  tra- 
dition  demands  that  ^e  congregation  or  audience  stand  when  this  part  ff 
the  composition  is  played  and  sung•  This  custom  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  when  it  had  one  of  its  earliest  performances♦  one  of  the  George’s 
was  80  moved  by  it  that  he  stood  and  all  the  people  rose  out  of  deference 
to  hl^r!•  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  chorus  certainly  deserves  our  standing 
in  tribute•  It  is  so  powerful  and  swift»  80  glorious  and  fulfilling  that 
all  other  emotions  are  swept  aside  and  ve  are  left  clean  and  pure»  stand- 
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fcng  laefore  our  God•  DoulJtleoB  vhat  oacie  to  ny  wind  \ih9n  1 heard  the  com- 
popition  vai  oli^tly  different  from  the  thoughte  of  my  neighhore  and 
fellow  lletener■•  I Immediately  thought  of  the  true  and  literal  meaning 
of  the  word  Hallelujah•  It  18  a Hebrew  con8tructlon  and  In  translation 
has  the  7neanlng  of  "praise"•  i^raised  be  the  Lord  for  all  His  workii► 
for  the  mind  and  soul  of  man,  for  pure  and  lofty  thought,  for  a con!(• 
science,  for  our  ability  to  know  our  place  in  this  world  and  yet  soar 
to  ouch  lofty  heights•  Pra/8e  be  to  God  \d10  allows  us  Life,  who  grants 
us  the  pleasure  of  children,  ^0  permits  us  to  laugli  and  cry,  to  lore 
and  work  in  fellowship  for  our  ideals•  Praise  be  to  God  who  giree  us 
health  and  shelter  and  who  allows  us  to  hear  music  such  as  this•  Was  I 
being  OTcrly  sentimental  or  was  I reading  too  much  into  the  music  I had 
Just  heard?  I think  not  for  I like  to  imagine  that  Handel  felt  as  I, 
two  hundred  years  0^0  when  the  melody  and  arrangement  first  crept  into  ^ 

his  mind•  Pew  sections  of  any  Oratorio  can  ccanpcte  with  this  because 
of  its  grandeur  and  scope•  The  hianan  bein^r  can  not  grasp  it  all  at  once 
and  yet  can  not  help  bi’t  be  orerpovered  Ijy  its  message  of  the  Dlrine• 

f . / 

The  th^d  portlon;fmBde  a profound  impression  on  me  was  the  very  1 ast  { 
part  of  the  composition•  I refer  to  the  "Amen"  chorus•  It  occured  to 
me  at  that  time  that  this  was  not  merely  the  end  of  a great  piece  of  mu 

i 

sic  but  that  it  was  the  summation  of  all  that  had  gfne  before•  I was, 
and  am,  certain  that  Handel  knew  what  the  word  "AMen"  mraifin  the  origin-  ; 
al  Hebrew,  for  otherwise  he  could  not  have  written  such  a moving  score• 

Amen,  in  English,  18  literally  translated  as  "I  B lieve".  As  such  I fiel 
that  it  is  the  sum  total  of  all  of  the  composer*  8 religloite  philosophy 
and  not  merely  the  end  of  this  particular  score.  Here  he  uses  the  music  ן 

to  tell  his  lls^ners  that  he  believes  with  a firm  heart  that  his  redeem- 
er  llveth,  that  salvation  will  be  attained,  that  God  is  the  highest  of  j 
all  beings  in  this  Universe,  that  He  is  to  be  praised  and  gloried  with 
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all  the  power»  at  our  comnaud,  that  with  perfect  faith  in  111»  way•  we 
are  to  live  our  live»  even  though  we  can  not  come  olooe  to  under•  andin« 

Kie  greatne»»  and  Hi»  uniTcreal  plan•  Could  Kandel  have  had  the  word■ 
of  the  Pealinlet  in  mind»  "I  will  thaxik  Thee  fhat  I ean  «0  fearfully  and 
woraierfully  r.^ade*  glorlou»  are  Thy  works  and  that  toy  ooul  knoweth  ri^ht 
veil.”  There  is  no  other  way  with  which  we  could  expre»»  the  »ame  een- 
timent»•  *^andel  Bar.g  for  u*  in  term»  of  muoic,  the  Pealmist  •poke  for 

UB  within  the  realin  of  human  understanding• 

\.ho  do  I refer  you,  on  this  most  »acred  ni^t  of  Erer  Yon  Kippur 
to  a Xian  conpoaition  and  to  music  which  18  performed  »olely  in  Church- 
es|  why  mention  these  aentimente  on  an  occaseione  ’idiich  ie  »trictly  Jew- 
ieh  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  a tradition  which  takee  ue  hack  over 
the  ages  into  the  heginninge  of  our  people?  Vhy?  Because  that  which 
we  firid  in  the  spirit  of  Handel»*  composition  is  likewise  to  he  en®  unt- 
ered  in  that  most  fainoue  of  all  Jewish  melodies  which  we  heard  eung  a- 
gain  thi»  evening,  the  Kol  Hidrei•  Thi»  melody  is  as  powerful  and  ae 
great,  ae  inepirig  and  a»  meani-igful  ae  anything  yet  campooed  ־tiy  man• 

The  interesting  fact,  hewever,  about  chit  melody  is  that  we  know  neither 
when  it  was  written  nor  who  wrote  it•  There  are  many  conjectiireo  hut 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  science  and  ohjectirity  its  origin  km 
as  much  a mystery  today  as  it  was  in  day^of  old•  Ve  ao  know  that  this 
prayer  has  been  a part  of  our  traiition  for  centuriee  and  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  lore  of  our  people•  In  days  gone  by  the  melody  brought  about 
many  an  unpleasant  experience  in  the  lives  of  the  Jews•  The  prajfer  h at 
often  been  misused^ and  misunderstood  time  and  time  again  and  our  early 
ratbis  often  had  to  suffer  martyrdom  because  of  it•  The  Gentile  world 
Interpreted  this  prayer  in  a way  which  would  cast  aspersions  upon  the  fcood 
name  and  faith  of  our  ancestors!  persecutlcns,  rigged  disoussiens  and 
fake  trials  were  often  the  aftermth  of  itsjrecitation  on  the  high  holydaj^s• 

Kol  Nidrei,  for  a period  of  time  during  the  Kiddle  Ages,  un  ike  today# 


T♦ 


*became  a naire  mentioned  Inwhiepere»  with  dread  and  in  eeorcey■ 

Today  we  o'btain  a different  meeeage  from  thie  melody  and  prayer« 

/ 

Tiret  of  allf  the  word»  arc  unknown  to  the  arergge  Jew  and  he  ha■  only 
a dim  Icncwledge  of  what  it  contain» « Al»0t  the  petition  18  not  written 
in  the  Hebrew  language  but  in  Aramaic  and  thu»  it  10  harder  to  read  and 
eTen  more  difficult  to  •oronounoe«  In  the  early  day 8 of  the  heform  iloTe- 
ment  in  Germany  and  in  thi»  country»  the  Kol  Hidreij^^^prayer  waa  ommitted 
from  the  »crvice  for  the  old  accusation»  wtill  rankled  and  their  »ub8e« 
querrt  pogrom■  were  »till  fre»h  in  the  page»  of  hietory•  A»  auch  the ^ 
word■»  meaning  and  »ignificance  haTc  largely  ■lipped  into  obeourity  and 
only  the  learned»  piou■  and  Tery  intereeted  follower■  are  fully  aware 
of  ito  greatneea  and  it»  Talue  to  tradition•  Another  thing  which  we  muat 
remembeA»  and  which  ha■  led  to  the  relatire  inoon»equenoe  of  the  text,  1» 
tlaat  the  word»  are  anything  but  beautiful  or  inspiring•  'ihey  are  merely 
a recitation  of  oath»  and  proitiiae»  which  add  little  to  the  dignity  and 
* beauty  of  the  otherwioe  moat  imprcoeive  »errice•  H0»  it  18  not  beaaue  e 

of  any'  of  this  that  the  Kol  Hldrel  l]a»  become  »0  meaningful  in  our  day 
but  it  1»  important  because  of  and  »olely  due  to  the  melody•  It  is  a 
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st/ain  wf  and  by  our  people  whidh  18  recognized  *by  Jewe  all  over  the  world» 
be  they  orthodox»  con8exvatlv8  or  reform»  be  they  liTing  in  riches  or 
poverty»  int  hi»  land  or  acroa»  the  sea»•  iiention  Yom  Kippur  to  them  on 
this  night  and  the  melody  of  the  song  will  spring  to  their  r.ind,  and»  ^ 
depending  on  their  musical  sense»  they  will  be  able  to  him  it  for  you* 

It  has  came  to  the  point  idiere  ^lax  hruoh's  adaption  of  the  theme  for  cello 
has  been  recorded  on  LP*8  with  the  world's  leading  artists  and  during 
this  week  the  melody  was  heard  over  a national  broadcasting  •ysteDi  in 
honor  of  the  Jewish  holyday■•  I have  also  seen  it  on  the  program  of  m any' 
symphonic  orchsstras  as  part  of  their  evenings  preeentation•  la  short» 
the  melody  is  identified  with  the  Jewish  faith»  It  live»»  it  10  vibrant 


6nd  part  and  parcel  of  our  heritage.  In  generation■  to  00»!e,  no  matte  r 
ho/^r  our  outlook  may  change,  the  Kol  Nidrel  will  alway.  he  ■ynonymou.  ^ 

with  our  religlcub  faith• 

Let  u8  look  at  the  ^01  Nidrei  a little  more  oloeely.  Firtt  of  all  ^ 
we  can  not  help  hut  nttice  that  it  18  primarily  a mournful  melody,  almaet 
a dirge,  /do  not  know  whether  our  minde  ran  along  the  8Q1ne  channele  a 
short  time  ago  hut  t could  not  help  hut  think  of  all  the  tragedy  which 
haa  been  a part  of  our  history.  Hournful,  9ad  and  slow!  that  18  the  he8t 
deocription  of  our  trek  orer  the  agee.  Persecuted  in  erery  land,  de.pieed  ^ 
hy  every  people,  herded  into  the  meet  diemal  of  places,  cut  off  from  to- 
cial  intercourse  until  the  18th  century  and  persecuted  with  untnld  horrors  , 
our  people’s  nJisery  finds  true  expression  In  the  mournful  tones  of  thit 
great  song•  Listen  to  it  with  great  concentration  and  you  will  find  that  ^ 
it  mirrors  the  dfstructlon  of  the  Temple  of  old,  the  dispersen  over  the 
wide  face  of  the  earth,  the  martyrdom  of  Rahhi  Akiha,  the  ghettos  of  the 
western  world,  the  inquisition  of  the  ^Wch,  the  concentration  camps  «f 
a mere  two  decades  ago.  In  truth  it  has  not  been  a happy  life  for  our  co-  י 
religionists  and  even  today  there  are  anti-semitlo  rumblings  in  many  p«r*8 
of  the  world.  Including  same  areas  of  this  land•  The  Kol  Nidrei  speaks 
to  us  of  yesteryear,  of  today  and,  perhaps,  of  the  ftuture•  It  is  renres«#- 

tative  of  our  life-span  on  earth• 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  arc  many  ocoassions  when  the  melody  is 
lifted  out  of  its  dad  tone  to  hoiehts  of  Joy  and  satisfaction.  It  is  to 
signify  that  although  wc  have  suffered  a great  deal,  hope  and  the  quest 
for  truth  is  eterndl  in  the  human  breast.  All  is  not  in  vain,  there  is  a 
better  future  for  you  and  me  I There  will  come  a time  when  all  man  will 
be  free  and  when  future  generations  will  have  a hand  in  shaping  the  po- 
licies  of  the  Messianic  Age.  V0  have  passed  from  one  -age״  to  another 
and  now,  at  the  apex  of  our  development,  we  find  ourselvee  in  the  atomic 
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or  the>^־״״-־.״l*ar  as ־ •־Whether  theee ׳» ״  dl״־־r«rl*.  are  to ג ו.  for  e־od 
or  oTll  ir  entlroly  in  the  hand,  of  ״an.  We  hope  and  pray  that  he  will 
realise  the  potential  of  the  dreadful  In.truaent  which  he  hold.  In  hi. 
hand,  and  will  further  our  Int.re.t.  In  the  laat  of  day.,  the  era  of  peace 
and  oerenity.  That  which  w.  call  the  Messianic  Age.  J-hus  you  can  see 
that  the  Kol  Kldrel  play.  ״ douhle  role  on  this  sacred  occaeoion.  It 
hrlng.  to  rind  ״ir  iefortune.  hi.t  it  8180  raise,  up  up  out  of  the  dust. 

It  sine־  and  ־neake  to  ue  of  the  futt.re,  of  the  1011״1גו1.מ0ימ..  inoumhent 
upon  you  and  »e  and  hold,  out  it.  hand  In  a pronl.e  of  a better  and  ״ore 

stnhhe  future  for  our  people  and  for  all  mankind. 

And  leotly.  there  1־  .omethine  about  our  melody  which  deal,  in  term, 
of  (!uletnose,  peace  and  serenity.  On  the  vSiole,  the  song  i.  wery  eTen, 
temperate  and  mode.t.  It  ha.  the  ability  to  enter  the  heart  and  ־oul  of 
״an  and  to  bring  out  the  best  and  most  beautiful  in  hi.  oharacter.  The 
melody,  known  all  oyer  the  world,  speak,  solely  to  the  Jew,  entrance,  him 
and  sween.  him  to  a realization  of  hi.  obligation,  toward  hi.  faith.  One 
can  easily  sit  back,  olose  the  eyes  and  feel  its  death  become  a part  of 
ones  ▼cry  being.  It. ׳ ״eetnes.  and  eloouenoe  speak/  of  love  and  devotion, 
of  trrrth  and  ths  ;׳orrtilp  of  Ood.  As  I said  before,  we  do  not  know  who 
wrote  it  or  wJien  it  Irfae  composed  i«t  1 have  the  feeling  that  it  could  only 
have  been  put  on  uaper  ^ a deeply  religious  and  pious  person.  The  com- 
poser  •«a.  one  who  felt  and  lived  hi.  Judaism,  was  able  to  appreciate  it  as 
a way• of  life.  The  Kol  Kldrel  was  written  in  generation,  past  but  it. 
loveliness  still  has  an  effect  on  us,  in  our  time.  In  days  of  Jangled 
nerves,  when  tempere  are  frayed,  when  human  being,  ehov  lesa  trust  toward 
one  another,  when  the  constant  threat  of  annlh^ation  18  all  about  us  we 
feel  its  meseage  unter  our  hearts  urging  us  to  live  in  peace.  The  world 
changes,  men  comes  and  goes,  leaders  ere  raised  torUhe  heights  and  tumble 
just  as  quickly,  life  is  cheap  to  seme  and  meaningful  to  others  but  our 
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faith  and  our  faith  in  oaoh  other  ׳m.«t  nerer  he ״ י"'*  oontimie 

to  flourieh  until  the  Tery 1« ־  of  thee.  Thi.  ie  thÄt  mee.age  which 
we  can  fra»  the  aacred  melody  which  wae  eung  eo  beautifully  for  u. 

this  ־Tening.  It  oarrie.  it.  religion  to  you  and  me|  lleten,  heed  and 
you  ahall  not  he  foreaken.  Ood  1»  ahore  and  carea  for  Hie  creation  with 

compaeelon  and  raeroy  if  we  ־but  heed  Hie  call• 

Theee,  then,  are  the  thought»  which  ran  throutfi  my  head  aereral  ynare 

ago  when  I flret  hea*d  the  great  Oratorio.  Theee  are  the  thought»  whldh 
hare  been  a part  of  me  ever  eince  I could  truly  appreciate  the  meeeage 
and  truth  of  Kol  Hldrel.  Both  »peak  of  raan,  of  faith,  of  belief,  and  of 
Ood.  The  word»  in  our  prayer  hare  loet  much  of  their  eignlflcance  but  the 
melody  will  newer  die.  A»  long  ae  all  Jew»,  y״־  and  I,  will  not  lose 
eight  of  theliigher  wgluee  vibich  are  a part  of  our  etay  on  earth,  we  shall 

J 

nerer  he  conquered  and  we  need  not  he  afraid• 

■ihlB  ie  the  most  eolemn  *■Sbart  evening  of  our  calendar.  Ve  have 
epolcen  of  tragedy  and  eorrow,  of  Joy  and  oalvatlon,  *tf  Peace  and  tran- 
*lullity.  Vhen  we  say  our  final  •Amen"  thie  eve  let  it  not  bo  the  end 
of  our  religious  appreciation  but  merely  the  beginning,  the  underotand- 
Ing  of  our  views  on  life.  Vith  these  Ideals  in  mind  we  »hall  go  from 

etrenfth  to  strength  and  we  shall  be  able  to  echo  the  words  of  the  Psalm- 
> ^ י V)׳y ׳‘" ׳  »hall  not  die  hut 

live  and  declare  the  work®  of  the  Lord•״ 

At&en• 


Baltimore*  Md• 


Oct•  6*  1954 
Kol  Nidrei 
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GüLF  RELIGIuIK 

I am  a m״darn-day  Mdrrano.  -urely  you  recall  the  gro^p  of  people 
of  ״»hioh  1 apeahi  they  ״ere  the  .uen,  «omen  and  children  of  16th  and 
16th  ceitury  opain  «ho  openly  professed  art  practiced  Catholooism  but 
secretly  continued  to  adhere  to  Judaism,  !■his  condition  «aa  forced  u- 
pon  them  due  to  the  conditions  of  the  day  for  the  InquisiUon  darken- 
cd  the  land  and  the  religion  of  Judaism  was  forbidden.  Thus,  the  people 
of  Israel  met  in  cellars,  darkened  homes  and  subterranean  passages  in 
order  to  hhisper  the  prayers  of  their  ancient  faith  art  aing  praises 
to  the  God  of  all  mankind.  However , these  were  the  Uorranos  of  an- 
dent  ttoes  and  I classified  myself  as  a ״modern-day״  Morrano.  You  see. 

I also  have  openly  professed  sanethlng  before  some  of  you  and  yet  have 
carried  a secret  love  in  my  heart.  The  time  has  come  for  me  to  admit  . ׳ 
my  deceit  and  ask  your  forgiveness.  1 plead  piilty  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  been  an  open  worshlppefi  and  atoirer  of  the  Orioles,  but  inwardly... 

I promise,  however,  that  I shaU  Join  the  ranks  of  the  faithful  in  the 
season  to  cane  and  that  my  newly  discovered  love  for  Baltimore  shall  ex- 

tend  even  unto  those  regions. 

But  1 really  do  not  «4sh  to  speak  to  you  this  evening  of  the  nation- 
al  pastime:  I would  like  to  discuss  etrtaln  aspects  of  a game  with  ״fcich 
many  of  you  are  familiar  and  which  more  of  you^  practice.  Vcryfew  of 
us  actually  engage  in  the  sport  of  baseball,  we  are  mostly  spectators: 
but  a great  number  of  you.  for  sport,  competition  or  your  own  amuse» nt 
play  the  game  of  golf.  It  is  with  this  sport  that  1 would  like  to  deal 
tonight  xax  even  though  I personally  do  not  indulge.  The  closest  that 
I come  to  the  game  is  to  sit  on  the  sidelines,  under  a shady  tree,  in 
the  ...ost  comfortable  chair  available  and  watch  other  people  chasing  a 
little  bell  over  the  grounds,  tramping  miles  in  the  hot  sun  in  the  pur- 
s it  of  amusement,  and  yet,  frcm  this  la־y  man's  game  of  geH  1 think 
that  I have  be  en  able  to  discover  a lesson  for  us  in  tdrms  of  an 
approach  to  life  ind  I would  like  to  share  my  obenrvaUons  with  you. 
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*i'his  favor ito  sport  may  rou^iy  be  divided  into  three  parts,  each 
one  vital  to  the  g me  and  all  three  totalling  success  in  ones  endeavor 
on  the  links.  I©  begin  «fith,  the  golfer  finds  himself  on  the  Tee  meas- 
uring  the  distance  to  the  cup,  practicing  his  stroke,  surveying  the 
outli^iOS  of  the  fairway,  adjusting  himself  physically  and  mentally  to 
the  challenge  with  vii  ich  he  is  presented.  But  at  this  particular  stage 
of  the  player’s  effort  his  desire  tery  rarely  is  to  got  the  ball  as 
close  to  the  cup  as  possible,  the  careful  and  intellign^t  player  has 
on^y  one  aim,  which  is  to  make  the  drive  go  as  far  as  possible  and  as 
accurately  in  thegeiipral  direction  of  his  ultimate  goal.  In  other  words 
the  percentage  of  golfers  who  try  for  the  hole-in-one  is  vary  rare,  mcst 
people  take  aim,  attempt  to  avoid  the  traps  which  are  all  too  evident 
and  to  drive  t0v,^ard  the  cup  which  spells  the  end  of  this  particular 
challenge.  The  second  phase  of  the  golfer’s  game  is  to  bring  the  ball 
from  wherever  it  has  landec  &£ter  the  first  drive  as  close  as  possible 
toward  the  green.  In  this  there  may  be  any  number  of  strokes  made,  it 
all  depends  on  the  par  for  the  course.  In  the  following  attempts  diffi- 
oulties  will  present  themselves  to  the  average  player.  The  ball  curves 
to  too  great  an  extent,  is  lost  in  the  nearby  woods,  falls  into  the 
stream,  rolls  into  the  tall  grass  and  much  sound  and  fury  usually  aocom«■ 
panies  the  movements  of  our  hero  as  he  attempts  to  blast  h:8  my  out  of 
the  sand  traps  which  are  alltoo  frequent  and  usually  in  the  way  of  one 
seeking  an  afternoon  of  pleas^^e  at  the  club.  Here  a challenge  presents 
Itself,  skill  and  patience  count,  movements  and  strokes  are  precious  and 
the  more  calm  and  resolute  the  player  the  iiore  chance  he  has  of  escape 
ing  the  pit  into  which  he  has  symbolically  fallen,  we  oan  safely  assume, 
for  arguments  sake,  that  you  have  now  made  fair  progress  and  the  ball 
is  well  on  its  way  to«וe^d  the  greon.  Here,  of  course,  we  have  the  ulti- 
mate  in  skill  and  precision.  The  goal  of  the  game,  naturally,  is  to 
get  the  ball  into  the  cup  and  this  is  the  tl^d  phase.  The  one  who  has 
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■ aooompllshed  this  feat  breathes  eaeier,  the  world  takas  on  an  aspect  of 
pleasantness  and  the  dlstaSte  for  the  ganie  and  all  its  famifloations 
vanishes  as  the  player  survayes  his  handiwora  and  feels  that  he  has 
tru^^y  aooo1..pllshsd  soiosthing  of  value;  the  sport  is  wcxrthvdiile  after 
all.  Peace,  calm,  and  a spirit  of  dedication  pervades  all  creation; 

there  is  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  tovmrd  men• 

Fran  these  observations  you  wiU  note  that  although  I am  not  inclin- 
ed  to  eneage  in  this  sjtrt  parsonally.  I d- have  attained  a grasp  of  the 
fundamentals.  As  I have  already  indicated  to  yai , from  these  observe- 
tione  I have  come  to  the  poi.nt  of  making  some  remarks  about  the  approach 
to  life  on  our  part  and  on  the  part  of  our  nei^ib®®•  In  the  first 
phase  of  the  life  of  man,  what  is  his  germral  ambition,  his  desire  and 
goal?  Prom  the  days  that  he  begins  to  think  along  lines  of  maturity 
his  entire  being  is  devoted  to  making  a success  of  himself  in  whatever 
phase  of  life  appeals  to  him,  or  in  a combination  of  these.  Por  instance, 
the  student  attending  a university  yearns  toward  achieving  tds  goal  in 
his  Chosen  profession,  ״ootor,  lawyer,  engineer,  minister  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  he  has  set  his  sights  on  that  which  is  attainable,  ihe  busl- 
ness  man.  If  hot  v*0Uy  mate  rial  i otic,  desires  to  provide  mare  comfort 
and  better-grade  goods  to  his  public  and  thus  desires  to  be  of  service 
to  his  community.  I'he  young  men  and  wo.nen  of  our  genaratlih,  st;  Ivlng 
to  becoiennixia■  teachers,  social  workers,  or  youth  dlreOt(ra  all  enter 
their  chosen  profession  with  a pur״ose  in  mind  and  the  hope  for  achieve- 
ment  uppermost  in  their  hearts.  Their  greatest  hope  woUd  be  to  serve 
their  people,  to  make  others  happier,  better  adjusted  and  mare  wholesos» 

perBonallties • 

But  Man  may  not  be  striving  for  material  success  alone.  In  the  first 
phase  of  his  life  he  may  desire  to  attain  a measure  of  happiness  brought 
about  within  the  realm  of  his  family,  friends  and  ideals,  i^e  works  at 
the  bringing  up  of  his  children,  their  education,  he  is  interested  in  a 


cause  and  wUl  do  all  within  his  power  to  bring  his  ideaa.  to  perfect- 
ion  aiMi  to  fruition•  J^iappy  is  the  man  who  has  found  such  a goal,  who 
does  not  work  in  a vacuxim,  who  has  set  his  sights  on  that  vdiioh  is  be 


fore  him,  who  has  surveyed  the  world  and  in  a realistic  way  seeks  to 
cope  »vlth  it  in  all  its  various  and  multiple  aspects,  i^e  is  strenghth- 
ened  by  his  goal.acxÄ  fortified  by  his  purpose,־  enriched  by  his  ideal. 

But  man  must  also  experience  the  second  phase  of  life.  NoJ^  matter 
what  his  pei-sonal  hopes  and  dreams  may  be,  he  is  often  beset  by  diffi- 
culties,  often  overCGiae  by  frustrations  and  all  too  often  is  ready  to 
give  up  on  the  problem  whth  Ahich  he  is  faced.  There  are  reverses  in 
the  business  world,  the  security  which  he  craves  is  not  forthcoming  as 
readily  as  he  might  wish,  the  progress  toward  fulfilling  his  goal  in  life 
has  hit  a snag  and  the  net  of  confiision,  insecurity  and  perplexity  has 
fallen  upon  him  and  ho  is  ensnared.  These  problems  may  run  the  gamut 
from  real  and  serious  illness  in  a family  to  wounded  pride,  imagined 
loss  of  face,  rejection  by  his  fellows  and  a growing  and  nagging  doubt 
as  to  his  own  ability.  VVe,  being  human,  all  too  often  lose  faith  in  our- 
solves  and  in  others  not  by  real,  inflicted  ills  bub  by  imagined,  petty 
reverses  which^Äi  all  too  frequently  a blow  tc  our  egos  but  not  really 
a factor  in  the  reality  of  our  situation,  was  not  too  long  ago  that 
a group  of  leading  psychiatrists  discovered  that  the  frenzied  activity 
of  men  does  not  necessarily  cause  physical  deterioration  but  the  result 
of  mental  strain  wliich  apisars  to  be  a by-product  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury.  The  parallel  of  our  hero,  trapped  in  the  sand  on  the  bright  aft- 
ernoon  under  th3  healing  sun,  becomes  all  too  real;  the  golfer  slashing 
irrationally  and  viciously  at  the  lltUe  baU  might  readily  be  substitu- 
ted  far  the  man  in  our  society  who  becomes  hysterial  as  the  farces  <.\hich 
he  has  helped  to  shape,  threaten  to  engulf  him.  The  ball  lying  in  an  in- 
accessible  position  did  not  got  there  of  its  own  accord;  man  rarely  is 
beset  by  his  environment  that  he  could  not  have  first  found  his  way 
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!to  peace  of  mind  y«iti10ut  losing  Ills  tei1?)0r,  sense  of  balance^  perspective 
and y perhaps  cost  important  of  all,  his  sense  of  humor• 

It  is  at  thlE^tage  of  man»  life  that  one  discovers  his  true  value 
s^s  an  individual.  It  is  at  this  important  juncture  in  his  Journey 
through  life  that  one  finds  whether  the  iioan  is  fit  and  able  to  overcaiie 
the  many  obstacles  which  have  been  placed  in  his  ״ay.  is  here  »^here 
Toynbee’s  famous  dict.m  of  ״Challenge  and  Response"  is  placed  in  the 
crucible  of  the  acid  test.  Can  man  recover  from  the  shock,  can  he  struggl 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  problems  which  involve  him?  Yes,  everji 
a3an  can,  if  he  but  has  the  will  and  the  courage,  if  he  has  the  thith  and 
the  desire,  üvery  man  is  able  to  meat  the  hard  tests  of  the  wer  Id  if  he 
but  looks  to  religion  with  its  means  of  preservation  far  the  self,  and 
its  emphasis  on  the  imaense  value  of  the  mind  and  dignity  of  man.  Reli- 
gion  in  geiBral  and  Judaism  in  partictilar  emphasizes  that  man  is  ne5f0r 
at  a loss  to  sustain  himself,  that  he  mB  given  the  capabilities  and  for- 
titude  to  move  forward  against  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  !״an,  when 
fired  by  a faith  in  the  worthiness  of  his  program  and  his  cause  has  tri- 
umphed  time  ;md  time  again  against  the  forces  of  adversity.  On  the  lev- 
el  of  a national  renaissance,  in  the  face  of  all  odds,  ee  need  only  look 
ahead  a month  and  note  the  festival  of  Ohanukoh.  ׳fhere  certainly  is  an 
example  of  great  courage  as  our  ancestors  fought  against  those  advoca״- 
ing  evil  and  destruction,  and  emerged  victoriously,  -«gain,  do  you  re- 
call  the  struggles  of  the  Jewish  fighters  of  the  Warshaw  ghetto?  It  was 
the  first  organized  rebellion  against  the  hordes  of  Razl  oppression  from 
which  the  whole  world  took  courage,  lifted  its  head  and  fought  on  to  vie- 
tory.  Cn  a personal  level,  take  the  man  who  was  igaxa.xxx:glsrxg  a prisoner 
during  the  war  and  wrote  on  the  wall  of  a cellar  in  Cologne,  perhaps  be- 
fore  his  execution,  "I  belive  in  the  sun  even  Wien  it  is  not  shining,  I 
believe  in  love,  even  when  fe  ling  it  not.  I believe  in  God,  even  when 
he  is  silent."  Was  the  life  on  Lincfliln  easy,  did  i^elen  keller  retreat 
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from  public  life  *eoauee  of  inflrmatlee,  did  Admiral  Riokoyer  give 

up  his  plane  for  an  atomic  powered  Ravy  because  he  has  hounded  and  des- 
plsed  largely  because  ho  was  a man  of  vision,  and  also  a Jew■?  And,  on 
an  even  more  personal  level,  did  not  -nme  Frank,  a young  14  year  old 
girl,  reach  her  greatest  insights  and  write  her  most  moving  appraisals 
of  life  in  the  moments  before  her  death  in  a war-tern  Holland.  Can  not 
you  and  1 square  our  should/es  and  look  toward  the  goal  which  we  strive  ^ 
to  attain.  Can  we  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  chaUange  and  by  virtue 
of  our  efforts  and  detirmination  escape  from  the  matters  which  oppress 
us,  make  us  feel  insecure  and  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  traps  which  ן 

engull  us  spell  an  end  to  our  falue  as  human  beings,  an  end  to  us  as  ■ ,, 

productive  members  of  human  ^iet^  The  great  statement  of  the  wsalm-  , 
1st  comes  to  mind  as  hel^^laete&־e8  all  those  who  find  t hemselves  in 
the  depths  of  despair  or  with  nary  a hope  for  salvaUon.  ״The  stone  «hlohj 
the  buildrjes  rejected,  has  become  the  cliiof  corner  stone.״  The  stone, 
the  humaft  being  who  has  bean  hurt,  rejected.  Isolated  in  mind  if  not  in 
body  by  adhering  to  a deep  and  lasting  faith  can  once  again  take  up  his 
place  as  a meaningful  and  wholesome  member  of  that  group  of  people  which  ■ 
tries  to  attain  the  green,  the  beauty  and  the  freshness  of  life.  . 

and  lastly,  we  come  to  tto  third  phase  of  man's  life,  comparable  to 
attaining  the  goal  of  the  golfer,  sinking  his  putt,  oome  of  us  make  the 
course  in  par , some  above  and  some  below  the  average  length  of  time . I , 
am  firmly  canvlnced  that  every  man  living  on  the  face  of  the  earth  attain 
some  measure  of  success  and  achieves  some  measure  of  satisfacti  n if  on-  , 
ly  in  the  realm  of  his  irmedlate  society  and  objective.  Rot  all  of  us 
are  of  the  type  of  belngjwho  attain  world  or  national  prominence  by  vlr- 
tue  of  our  deeds,  or  by  virtue  of  the  flfflcultles  ״*ich  we'  overcome  in 
עיס  do811־a  to  attain  that  which  we  believed  to  be  geod  and  true.  In 
fact,  you  never  hear  of  the  many  struggles  and  difficulties  \(d11ch  face  . 
map,  in  most  Inst  nces;  most  of  us  bond  quietly  and  resolutely  to  our  < 
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tasks•  Wa  are  of  the  kind  who  fight  our  heroic  struggles  gainst  the 


i 
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elements  In  the  circle  of  our  own  small  sphere  of  Influence,  the  small 
but  meaningful  world  which  we  call  our  homo  and  to  whloh  we  ollng  tana- 
olously  In  hopes  of  better  times•  To  see  a child  grow  up  to  beocme  a 
decent  human  being,  to  bo  able  to  look  over  the  awe-inspiring  wonders 
of  nature  and  be  able  to  appreciate  them,  to  look  up  at  the  sky  In  the 
quiet  of  an  evening  or  watch  the  brilliance  of  the  rising  sun,  to  have 
lived  and  loved  as  part  of  a family  xttk  for  many  years  In  peace  and 
In  hopes  of  ultimate  progress,  are  not  those  the  rewards  which  moan  so 
much  and  are  so  rarely  appreciated?  ^o  you  remember  the  tale  of  the 
bluebird?  The  children  sought  for  many  years,  in  many  lands  and  met 
with  many  adverturos  but  where  did  they  finally  discover  the  object  of 
their  search?  Of  course.  In  their  own  back-yard;  it  had  always  been 
there  excppt  that  their  eyes  had  never  opened  sufficiently  to  take  cog- 
nizanse  of  It•  How  true  this  Is  of  our  wcrldj  love,  devotion,  health, 
shelter,  food,  trust  in  one  another,  are  not  thesd  the  ultimate  goals 
which  fill  the  cup  of  life  to  overflowing?  Is  not  this  the  final  phase 
of  the  game  of  life,  as  well  as  the  final  goal  of  the  golfer,  to  fill 
the  cup  of  life  with  the  knowledge  that  he  has  conquered,  has  met  the 
ohallecge  euccessfully  and  has  found  a haven  of  refuge  In  his  o^m  hblll- 
ty,  his  courage  and  his  faith  in  a force  that  is  greater  than  he•  *®*or 
the  rest  of  my  life  I will  reiTember  the  pictorial  essay  once  run  by  Co- 
ronet  i'^azlne  on  the  23rd  J^salrn•  £ach  verse  had  a corresponding  plo- 
ture  but  the  most  beautiful  and  Inspiring  and  moving  of  them  dll  was  the 
one  whloh  fit  the  phrase,  "my  cup  runneth  over"•  It  was  the  picture  of 
a young  mother  holding  her  newborn  child  In  her  arms  and  on  her  face 
was  an  expression  of  such  joy,  belief,  and  resolution  that  one  could 
xiikxkKi^  only  describe  It  fully  by  using  the  word  "fulfillment"•  Her 
oup  of  life  was  truly  filled  to  overflowing• 
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'*nd  now  wo  must  oonoludo  our  study  of  B01«,  life  end  rellelon.  It 
has  been  a most  stimulating  erperlenoo  for  ine  and  I shall  never 
again  look  at  the  game  with  a simple  and  meanli^gless  stare,  -«hat  about 
youj  Shall  you  accept  this  Interpretation  and  apply  It  to  y»Kk  life  as 
you  live  It?  From  the  original  drive,  through  the  trap  and  toward  the 
cup  runs  the  course  of  our  lifetime:  we  stand  on  the  groeyWlth  head 
held  high,  with  puniose  accomplished,  with  hearts  full  of  Joy,  having 
met  the  challenge,  «e  stand  with  the  cup  of  life  In  our  hands.  It  Is 
filled  to  the  very  brim;  we  look  ahead  with  faith  In  ourselves.  In  our 
feilow  man  and  In  God.  In  the  knowledge  that  each  one  of  us  Is ־ ״rthy 
and  able  to  add  to  the  welfare  of  aU  we  lift  our  head  up  high)(  and 
eaho  th^-ords  of  the  ^salmlst  In  a spirit  satisfaction  and  achieve- 

-I׳׳?'?  "ß  •f’: 

-Thou  hast  anointed  my  hlad  with  oil,  my  cup  runneth  over;  Surely  good 
ness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life  and  I shall 
dwell  in  the  hoiise  of  the  !•ord  forever• 

•»Maen• 


Baltimore 


November  12,  1954 
Friday,  late  sorv, 
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It  iB  the  icy  age  of  cold  ware  and  freeiüng  haart־.  In  paat  da- 
cadBB  tha  fantaatic  vaanona  of  the  comic-hook  haroea  hare  become  real 
and  menacing  and  tl*  threat  of  total  annlhilatlcn  hang־  over  ua  aa  the 
Damoclean  avord.  In  thia  aad  era  of  fear,  heatitation  and  trepidation 
we  have  ceme  together  on  the  moat  aacred  holyday  of  the  Javiah  calendar 
in  order  to  prey  and  ao  to  unburden  our ־ 1 0 ־  before  :amighty  God.  It 
1.  certainly  not  a han-y  occaaaion  but  a day  of  introapection.  of  aoul 
aearchlng,  aa  we  conduct  a deep  and  laetlnp  examination  of  o^^aejicna 
during  the  pact  year.  It  ia  the  tire  not  only  to  look  bac’<vard^b״t  to  , 
look  into  the  future  for  we  hope  and  pray  that  long  life,  health  and  lore 
be  gnanted  unto  ua  and  our  famili־־.  Aa  auch  we  literally  nroatrate  our- 
aelxee  thia  day  before  the  Hdly  ״rk  aa  we  aeek,  depending  upon  the  extant 
of  our  remorae,  to  be  Inacribed  in  the  traditio-al  book  of  life.  Theae 
robee  we  wear  are  interpreted  aa  being  our  burial  ahrouda;  it  aignifiea 
that  we  plead  our  cauae  in  utter  eimplicity  and  humility  realizing  that 
the  day־  of  man  paaa  aa  a ahadow  and  that  our  dreama  and  aaplratlona  are 
not  much  more  than  mere  Tanity.  One  day  in  the  future,  according  to 
tradition,  each  one  of  ua  will  be  forced  to  face  hie  hearenly  Judge  and 

there  account  for  hi»  acticne  upon  this  earth• 

Aa  auch,  thia  day  we  1-u.Ter  ead  frem  the  Ilaftorah  a aectlon  which  ie 

eaally  identified  in  tradition  with  the  weight  of  aorrow  which  10  inflict 
ed  upon  ua  thia  day.  It  ia  a mournful  portion  in  which  had  el,  the  aym- 
belie  mother  of  larael.  mourna  for  her  d lldren  who 

-A  voice  ia  heard  in  hamah,  lamentation  and  bitter  weeping,  Rachel  weep- 
in־  for  her  children,  ־he  refuaea  to  be  cemforted  for  her  children,  be- 
oauae  they  are  not."  It  1־  a dad  and  deatructlve  camentary  upon  the 
life  of  ancient  tl.  ea  and  one  which  we  can  readily  comprehend,  ?he  na- 
tlon  ia  beaet  on  all  aidea  by  the  mercenariea  of  foreign  peoplea,  do- 
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,triiotloB  1״ ! יwinfmt  untf  th.  00n<1u«Bt  of  the  lund  Imo  oirourty  <•««>■״• 
llu״,or.  poTorty.  d...«p.  ״nd  « .plrit  of  do.»  provoll  »׳»■ » »« ״ ״ 

Of  our  unoo.tor.  und  tho  ״oth.r  of  Iwu.l  *oo.»,«.  vry  ro״l  to  u.  wt..״ 

VO  tl.lnk  of  hor  wooplm:  for  hor  porooouted  11»״  dl.0<.*«011.t0  ol.lldron. 

.Ut  !»־liol  WO.P.  for  «.other  roo.o״.  Not  o״Iy'*r.  hor  ohlirtr«״  drlvon 
״,for״  th.  onoloupht  of  t.h.  ־o״,״.ror.  but  th.y  huv.  010־  for.״״״  t>.- 
P.th.  of  th.lr  fut.mr.  in  r״«ur.t  to  tholr  roUet״..  obUgotlo.,.. 
to  th.  oondltl״״.  of  th.  doy  th.  ״od  X.ru.l  h..  l.r,.ly  boon  for.»k.״l 
Im״?..,  Idolotro״.  vr.«tle..,  ..orlflo..  ond  ,oot>....y.r.  ).״.  opn.«*  up 
in  yarlou.  mirt.  of  ttio  land  thirt,  thu.,  th.  p.opl.  aro  n..t  only  !״poY.r- 
l,h.d  mutrrially  but,  .״or.  l״P0rt«.t  In  tl״o.  of  .troo.  and  tunooll,  ar. 
in  a .tuto  of  .plrltual  poverty . Itaoh.l  vo.po  for  hor  ohlldr.n  wl.oar. 
lo.t  to  hor  and  •ho  rofu.o.  to  b.  oomfortod  booouoo  th.y,  h״r  ohlH  r.n, 
aro  no  more.  It  10  .Impllolty  Ito.lf  to  oonjur  up  thlo  plotur.  of  « vo.». 
an.  a ״.other  In  and  of  I.r...l.  bowed  low  with  erlo«.  Uftl ״ »״P  h־r  pk״ln• 
tlv  crlo.  unto  hoaren  and  Implorlnc  Uod  to  bring  back  h״r  off.prln.׳.  to 
tho  true  and  rlffht  path  of  tholr  »neootoro.  Ilowovor,  »or  or^l«.  «*«  do 
not ״. ״VO  tho  t.y..rdnoe.  of  tho  h..rt.  of  hor  ohlldron  and  thw»  .h.  w.op. 
without  ro.tralnt  and  e״n  not  b.  comforted  nor  co,..ol־d.  It  1.  h־r0oy 
of  mental  and  .plrltual  agony. 

In  tho  year  19B4,  or  8718  of  th.  Jowl.h  reckoning,  tho  trial,  and 
tribulation,  of  a l»ohol  aro  duplloat.d  one.  again.  Itooh.l  ha.  lo.t  her 
exalted  place  «nnng  u.  for  tod«׳  w.  fool  that  w^.r״  a people  largely  In• 
dependent  of  anco.tral  affiliation  and  our  loyalty  d«,.  not  ...10׳.״  to  a 
iÄOhol  or  any  other  p.r.on  of  ancient  tl־״..  real  or  Imaginary.  Thl. 
dey,  when  Jewl.h  group,  hay.  be״־.,  largely ״■ ־tralUed  In  Am.rloa^  and 
in  ,״any  other  part,  of  «■0  world,  the  mothor  of ״ ־r  roll^l■״ ״ . 1 ״t  a 
Rachel  but  a building  wiiloh  ha.  beo׳m.  our  plao.  of  wor.hlp  and  th.  center 
of  many  of  our  actlyltle.  In  which  w.  enga,  . In  th.  name  of  r.llgl ״ ׳. 
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In  our  day  the  mother  of  Judairn.  figuratively  ־peaking.  1־  the  Syna- 
gogue.  It  he  here  vd^ere  our  loyalty  ie  directed,  it  ie  here  where  we 
eome  in  time־  of  good  and  plenty  ae  well  ae  in  day־  of  ־orrow  and  fru.t- 
ration.  Meeting־  are  held  within  theee  wall־  which  affect  every  age 
grou,  and  the  worehip ־ ־rvice.  ־c״luct־d  here  affect  every  memher  and  ( 

friend  of  thie  oongregati  on  who  Proudly^it^hl־  Jewlehn־־־.  I״t 
let  ue  not  he  mi־tak־n  for  although  we^e  >״il« ־ ^ » ״igger  and  better 
Temnl־־.  with  plu־h  chair־  and  modernietic  d־־ign־.  with  gymnaeium־  and 
.wirming  pool־,  with  well-iaved  narking  lot־  and  na^^icent  lawn־  the 
Synagogue,  the  ־;mhollc  mother  of  Israel,  ־till  orie^and  refuee־  to  oe 
״־,forted.  A־  in  the  day־  of  !Rachel,  her  children  are  lost,  *he  T«pl־־ 
of  n».erlcan  J .״y  are  empty,  forlorn,  devoid  of  inhere־*  and  ־upported 
with  grudging  enthu־iaגsm,  Thi־  congregation,  in  thi־  respect,  1־  not 
unlike  many  of  the  other־  ecattered  throughout  this  great  land  of  our־  . 
a־ 0 ־  people  hecome  affiliated  not  always  hy  choice  hu1j)larg־ly  by  acci- 
dent  of  birth  and  will  visit  with  u־  only  three  times  a year.  I  ־־ ״  the 
figure  ״three"  and 0 ־  I better  the  usual  description  applied  to  you  a־  a 
״two-day-a-year״  Jewry  for  the  third  time  that  our  people  grac.  tlj.־e 
premises  l־fch־  Friday  eve  on  which  they  rec.te  their  Kaddish.  ^hi>  MU 
of  ־our־־,  ha־  also  become  largely  outdated  since  very  few  of 
^3conrr־gant־  know  how  to  recite  it  in  the  originallT,  and  why  ould 

they.  When  theV-nglish  transliteraticn  is 0 ־  handy.  Ho.  I think  the  most 

רו« ״  ,Jill  have  to  agree  with  me  that  the  weeping 
negative  Jew  among  you  111  will  nave  xo  a» 

of  our  modem  lachel  i־  Justified,  ead  ae  it  may  be. 

Ever  eine־  thi־  phenomenon  of  non-attendance  has  become  manifest 

the  scholars,  critics  and  ethers  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  offer 
a ־W״ti-n,  or  at  least  to  understand  t he  ״why״  thereof.  It  1 ״ ־y  fi״> 
corrvictlon  tht  t the  reaeonUy  people  do  not  cemo  to  our  Temoles  in  thi־ 
day  and  age  is  because  they  do  not  understand  what  rellglcn  IS.  jUth^gh 


■ 
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thl»  day  1« ״־ ״any  demoted  to  topi־־  of  the  ־oul  and  to  exhortation, 
ror  a o־־״  a year  .nirituallty  on  the  part  of  the  rahhl  and  congregation 
I wo״ld  like  to  denart  fr<®  thie  set  formula  and  a.k  yo״  to  join  n.  ta 
״ ve  venture  forth  in  ekPloring  the ״1״־ ״.  and  eignificance  of  0״r  re- 
ligion.If  you  are  sincere  Jevs  and  devoted  to  your  faith  I am 
that  you  Vill  have  done  yodr  .»1 ־ ־arching  already,  if  y״־  are  of  the 
kind  Who  lot־  his  rahhi  do  all  the  work.  I think  that  it  is  too  late  for 
־,e  to  do  you  any  gcod.  Let ־ ״.  then,  look  into  the  intricacies  of  our 
reliefs,  let  us ־־ ־k  ohjectively  a>^  without  nreviou.  prejudice  and  let 
us  hope  that  when  religion  is  Detter  understood  and  more  fully  aייי־retlat  - 
Sd  Dy  the  ־unposed  adherants  of  Judaism,  a revival  in  Jewish  interest 
will  take  place  a״i  *he  weeping  of  the  Synagogue  will  ־ease.  A return 
to  a comprehensiMe  and  thus  com-r  ehended  religien  will  mean  a return  to 

Dynagoguel  worship.  This  is  my  contention  and  Delief. 

Pir-t  of  all.  let  ־ ־ ״ee  what  religion  is  NOT.  Most  important,  re- 
ligion  is  not  a secretive,  mysterious  or  incredihle  cult  which  seeks  to 
Chain  itiemhership  to  oDsclete  and  unattractive  laws  and  doctrines  while 
it  hinds  the  mind  of  man.  The  reasoning  powers  of  twentieth  century  hu- 
״anitv  accepts  ordy  a rational  religicu.  orientation,  a reformed  Judaism 
to  which  the  enlightened  of  our  day  may  adhere  with  enthusiams  and  in  in- 
tellectual  honesty.  We  Delieve  in  progre־־.  in  continuous  revelation,  in 
objectivity  and  unending  study.  נne  of  the  leading  contemporary  refnrm 
rahhis  once  characterised  the  religion  of  a refo^ed  Judaism  as  one  of 
-search-  and  thie  search  ie.  truly,  the  essence  of  our  faith.  We  have  laid 
aeide  much  of  the  antiquated  ritualism  of  our  ancestors  and  have  replaced 
It  with  an  enli^tened  theology  Which  presents  us  with  a purpose  for  llv- 
Ing  and  an  ideal  to  whldi  we  can  honestly  adhere.  Keligltn  makes  life 
worthwhile  as  man  strives  to  attain  his  place  in  society  and  adjust  hi- 
self  !״[relation  to  his  fellow  human  heings.  Kan  is  the  apex  of  human 


deTelorment  and  a■  euch  he  has  howere  and  courage  vhioh  allov  him  to  uae 
hie  ohllltlee  for  the  good  of  every  other  nan.  Hie  cry  of  Karl  1^, 
that  Rell4  on  le  the  opium  of  the  maesee,  le  falee  and  irreverent  for 
our  faith  seek«  to  oncourt  er  llf<־|ln  all^f  Ite  multiple  phaeee.  Then  le 
no  eecreoy,  no  prlvlliged  hlerardi  y and  no  all  erahraclng  halm  for  the 
vorld  of  affliction  hut  a dynamic,  growing  faith  vdiidi  will  load  man  to 
hotter  placce  and  a more  ccneecrated  life.  Religion  ie  not  magic,  no 
panacea  for  all  ills  hut  a vlhrart  force  which  can  he  used  to  djettcr  the 

lot  of  all  mankind• 

Secondly,  Judaism  18  a religion  which  concern»  itself  wttti  this  life, 
on  this  earth,  in  thie  day  and  age.  It  i»  not  that  religioue  orientation 
which  preaches  the  rewards  of  life  after  Eeath  to  any  great  *«gree  and 
we  do  not  threaten  man  with  hell,  hall,  fire  and  brimstone  at  the  end  of 
his  earthly  sojourn.  As  such,  religion,  th^lway  we  interpret  it,  is  not 
a faith  based  on  fear•  (it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  major  pro- 
nounoements  of  the  Keform  Moyement  make  scarce  mention  of  life  after  death. 


Our  emphasis  is  on  our  life 


(HOW.  Vlhat  type  of  man  are  you,  what  is  your 
attitude  toward  those  with  whom  you  have  and  will  come  into  tontact,  how 
«0  you.  react  to  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  is  the  ethical  life  you  orofess 
here  before  your  God  the  same  wh*n  you  go  out  into  your  daily  routine 
and  deal  with  your  business  associates? ־! ׳heseare  questims,  moral  ores, 
which  we  ask  of  you  and  you.  Are  you  looking  for  a garden  of  Eden  because 
If  your  philanthropic  work  in  years  past,  are  you  looking  for  promises 
of  ultimate  reward  because  of  the  time  you  have  donated  to  your  religious 
organisation?  If  this  is  so,  w/e  have  no  anm^er  for  you  and  no  solution 
to  your  problems.  Vhat  we  are  interested  in  is  singly  thlsi  are  you  a 
decent  and  righteous  individual  all  your  days,  in  public  and  privategf, 
with  your  family  and  friends,  on  weekdays,  on  the  holidays  and,  say,  on 
Harch  15th?  If  you  can  honestly  answer  these  searching  questions  in  the 
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affijmatiTe  fehen  we  can  only  ineure  you  that  y«.ur  name  wil2)he  mentioned 
for  a hleesing  and  with  pride  hecauee  of  the  fact  that  you  were  or  are 
a part  of  ue  and  hecause  thfou^  y״u,  a fellow  man  earned  hie  chance  in 
life.  No,  it  ie  not  fear  and  imagined  reward«  which  we  adTocate  but  lore^ 
work,  and  devotion  to  and  for  a cauee•  Love  your  fellow  nan  a«  you  love 
yourself,  that  ie  one  of  the  cardinal  precepte  of  our  religiouo  faith* 
Cooperation,  friendehip,  ^0 ־ ״ 

an’S°oonc^to“i'!?^h!־  i^'of  hard  materiality  Tut,  In  the  vorde  of  lierzl, 

"If  you  will  it,  it  can  cane  to  paes•" 

Again,  religion  is  not  something  cloistered,  no  utopia  w^-ich  offers 
all  embracing  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  world  and  man,  and  it  is 
not  a means  of  escape  from  the  h/ard  realities  v/hich  confront  ns  from  a ay 
to  day•  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  road  the  book  by  Thamas  Hetton,  "The  3e- 
ven  Storey  Mountain"  in  which  he  tells  of  his  distrought  state  of  mind, 
of  the  problems  which  plagiied  him  until  he  could  no  longer  face  the  reality 
of  the  busy  metropolitan  center  of  which  he  was  a part.  As  a result,  he 
«ought  solace  in  theology  and  philosopliy  and  when  this  did  not  help  he  cen- 
verted  to  Catholocism.  At  this  point,  since  all  the  answers  were  still 
not  forthcoming  this  young  man  joined  the  Trappist  mon  etary  in  Kentucky. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  Ordere,  the  life  is  rugged  and  bleak, 
the  day  alternates  between  physical  labor  and  prayer,  /uid  yet,  here  he 
found  peace.  And  to  him,  believing  in  his  ״enlightoned"  religion,  it  seem- 
ed  quite  wonderful!  but  at  what  a price  I Suddenly  he  is  removed  from  all 
of  life,  closeted  for  decades  to  come  frem  the  buffeting  and  problems  of 
the  world,  not  permitted  to  speak  unless  spoken  to,  steeped  in  the  medita- 
tions  of  religious  philosophy  and  completely,  totally  and  irrevocably  un• 
concerned  with  the  reality  of  life,  of  love,  of  progress,  of  endeavor. 
True,  he  found  the  peace  of  mind  and  tranquility  which  he  sought  but  I 
would  rather  be  forced  to  fight  f^r^rsy  existence  fran  day  to  day,  fron 


Til• 

hour  to  hour  and  undergo  the  nost  serlouB  and  doraetating  of  trlale  thta 
tor  ?treat  into  nyeolf  ae  did  Thomao  lletton.  Thie  type  of  an  ieolated  re- 
ligion  ie  not  Judal״־.!  we  ahhor  it,  daeniee  it  and  oaet  it  aeide.  Ae  ouch 
we  train  individuale  who  are  oourageouo  and  loyal,  who  ar׳  ready  to  meet 
life  head-on  and  uee  their  pod-given  energiee  in  an  attempt  to  eolve  the 
prohlomo  which  heeot  ue.  War,  deoeaoe.  illneee  and  deeolaticn  can  not  he 
removed  when  cne  ie  hehlnd  the  walla  of  a monaotary  hut  an  att^pt  can  he 
־.ade  ae  each  and  every  one  of  ue  ie  fired  hy  an  enthuolaem  Which  engage־ 
life  and  eeelc־  to  center  it.  ohotacle־.  Aa  I have  ־aid  before,  our  re- 
ligion  is  vibrant,  progreeaive  and  filled  with  activity  for  we  find  our 

peace  of  mind  and  oerenity  in  action  and  work. 

And  lastly,  we  maintain  that  religion  1־  not  perfect.  We  do  not  have 
the  answer־  to  everything  which  ail־  man  and  woman  and  we  can  not  solve 
the  intricacie־  of  dally  life  by  a certain  formula  or  hy  a hidden  charm, 
we  are  not  perfect  for  man  ie  not  nerfect,  we  do  not  have  the  entire  .0- 
lutlcn  because,  ae  yet,  no  all  inclueive  answer  has  teen  disevered.  We 
believe  in  a God,  in  a purposefull  universe,  in  mn־s  place  of  leadership 
and  yet,  we  have  made  many  mistakes,  have  taken  many  of  the  vronp  turns 
and  will  prolably  err  many  more  times  in  the  future,  ait  the,  is  that  eo 
bad?  It  seems  to  me  that  only  as  we  experiment,  analyse  and  search  ogn 

we  ever  hope  to  come  close  to  that  which  1־  true,  and, 

if  this  were  a reliflcn  ,diioh  would  offer  -THE  Truth-  to  its  ad- 

herants  I do  not  think  that  I would  be  very  ha  ry  as  part  of  it.  "es,  .־ 
strive  for  truth,  we  hope  and  dream  and  plan,  we  think  and  investigate, 
accept  and  reject  but  perfection  has  not  been  attained  by  us  a.  yet  and 
the  goal  seome  to  belong  to  futur-  years.  Jlut,  on  the  other  hand,  we  60 
not  ■i  re  in  our  search  and  endeavors  for  as  we  go  forward,  as  we  reach  up- 
ward,  as  we  seek  to  ־<lv־  the  riddles  of  the  world״when  engaged  in  such 
activity  it  is  then  that  we  are  happiest  and  most  at  ease.  In  work,  u*it־d 
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and  bound  ln  brotherhood  wo  will  lead  ouroelveo  out  of  the  darkneoB  ’»diich 

ourrounde  us  toward  the  ligdit  and  wamth  of  the  sun•  Judaien  ie  not  oome^ 

k׳ 

thing  which  1»  convenient,  comfortable  or  just  ooclally  acdeptable  but  all 
embracing,  of  t&emendeous  ecope  and  vital. 

All  thie  le  what  rellglcn  is  not  and  what  religion  ie.  On  the  most 
»acred  day  of  the  year,  eta  ;ding  before  this  huge  congregation  I plead 
with  iilmlghty  God,  not  foi^fey  own  pride  or  vain  glory,  but  for  His  oake  and 
the  glory  of  His  Name,  that  you  search  and  seek  the  undying  truths  and  the 
basic  faith  of  our  religi  n.  a teturn  to  j^our  a return  to  its 

love  and  warmth  will  make  you  happier  and  more  secure,  will  grant  you  love 
and  peace.  Return  to  the  weeping  lyachel  of  our  modem  day,  to  the  Tem|jle8 
of  your  faith  and  there  worship  the  God  of  all  mankind  who  is  near  to  all  \ 

4 . 4 4 4« ו.V  /D^^r/sin  J)K 

those  who  call  upon  him  in  truth.  •* ׳־ י ' ^ ׳- י  / 

"Almighty  God,  father  of  all  men,  g' ant  these  thy  people  understand- 
ing,  knowledge  and  v;i8dorn.  Cause  them  to  discern  Thy  holy  purpose  so 
that  they  may  rededicate  their  lives  to  the  worship  of  Thao.  Cause  them 
to  return  to  Thy  house  of  ^•orship  in  Joy  and  in  love  so  that  their  3eart8 
may  be  gladdened  and  they  may  be  at  peace.  Be  thou  with  us  as  thou  vast 
with  our  fathers  and  we  shall  strive  to  return  unto  Thee.  Ve  pray  that  e«■ 
very  mother  in  Israel  will  cease  free!  her  weeping,  will  rise  up  out  of 
the  dust,  will  smile  once  again  as  8he  opens  her  arms  to  welcome  the  lost 
and  those  that  have  gone  astray!^ she  will  embrace  the  homeless  and  repent- 
ent.  0 Lord,  nay  l^chel  cease  from  her  lamentations  for  then  her  child- 
ren  will  be  safe,  secure  and  at  peace. 

Amen," 


r.. 


Baltimore 


Yom  Kippur  A.M, 


Temrile  Oheb  Shalcn 


Oct.  7,  1954,  Thurs. 
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3>  THÜbHi  AI-ui.  MhvJiiK 1£ ע. 

If  one  is  a stranger  in  this  section  of  the  country  there  are  many 
noteworthy  things  which  must  oe  viewed  and  sightseeing  is  probably  one 
of  the  cnief  occupations  of  a newcomer  to  this  area.  In  this  respect  I 
am  not  very  different  from  man^  others  and  although  i had  been  in  '«ash- 
xngton  for  a few  hours  in  years  past,  one  of  my  first  trips  out  of  this 
city  was  to  the  nation’s  capital.  As  you  probably  imow  there  are  many 
buildings,  statues  and  museums  of  interest  and  I had  planned  to  view 
most  of  them;  at  least  thosJt  which  were  a ״must"  according  to  those  who 
are  in  the  know.  I’rue  to  my  plan,  I started  out  with  a short  visit  to 
the  Capitol  and  tnen  to  the  Washington  monument  and  this  naturally  led 
to  the  Lincoln  memorial,  was  there  that  all  my  well-laid  plans  went 

astray  for  I spent  a good  two  hoars  sitting  in  the  shade  of  this  build- 
ing  and  gaaing  at  the  face  of  the  Great  Emancipator.  All  that  1 saw  of 
Washington  in  the  short  time  wnich  remained  was  overshadowed  by  this 
״memorial  and  the  image  of  the  great  man  remained  in  my  mina  for  many 


months  and  is  not  forgotten  to  tnis  day. 

As  one  approaches  the  memorial  building  from  the  front,  waiting  a- 
long  the  shalio״,  smooth  waterway  one  can  not  help  bjit  be  impressed  by 
the  magnlfloanoe  and  the  power  of  the  structure  per  se.  'fhe  ♦a- 

Jestic  columns  which  rise  over  the  green  lawns  speal:  to  us  of  the  grand- 
eur  wnich  was  a part  of  the  man,  of  the  strength  which  was  within  him, 
of  the  simplicity  which  ruued  his  life,  of  the  purity  of  his  soul,  of  the 
cleanliness  of  his  heart,  i'here  he  sits,  comfortably  enthroned  on  his 
chair,  hands  loosely  placea  on  the  arm-rests  and  his  head  bent  slight- 
ly  forward  as  if  to  see  all  those  who  came  to  gaze  upon  him.  One  has 
the  distinct  feeling  that  tne  man  of  stone  is  about  to  speak  or  is  about 
to  place  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  a small  boy  who  has  come  before  him. 
fhe  figure  of  the  history  books,  the  boy  of  the  log  cabin,  the  man  of 
the  Vthite  “ouse  become  real  and,  1 am  certain,  itert  there  were  many 
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Otoers  wtxo  were  as  overco.a  by  this  a־e״e  as  I »as.  i regained  1״  e 
ball  for  ־a־b  a length  of  tl.e  not  only  to  feast  .y  eyes  upon  hi.  but 
axso  to  «atcb  the  faces  of  fello«  sigbt-seers.  Tuere  they  stood,  speah- 
:״g  fn  Whispers,  reading  his  words,  '^he  »en  and  wosaen,  in  gay  and  co- 
lorful  summer  clothing,  sudaenly  became  subdued,  the  children  having 

־״ ״i.u,“ “ ״"י,״* ’ ־ ” •״ ־ ״ “ “״־׳ ־ ־ ״ • •4 ״ . ״ 

״.pij  1 ״ ״ ״ < • *•»־״'“  “*  ” 

,1״.־ ־ ־tLv  trvmg  to  explain  to  their 
first  time,  !here  was  a young  couple  gently  try  g 

son  why  this  man  was  important,  there  was  a colored  priest  standing  a 
little  to  one  side  with  beau  bowed  ana  hands  folded  in  prayer,  there 
were  two  old  *adies  weeping  without  restraint,  there  was  a little  boy 
Who  was  so  awed  that  he  had  forgotten  to  continue  with  the  eating  of 
bis  ice-cre«n  cone,  les,  representatives  of  both  old  ana  your.g,  wnite 
ena  colored,  dew  ana  dentile,  all  people  of  this  great  nation  were  pre 
sent  to  pay  homage  to  a great  man.  It  was  a memorable  experience (and 

shall  soon  go  there  again., 

I have  spent  so  much  time  in  telling  you  about  ״inchln  for  our  si- 
tuation  is  somewhat  analogous.  This  day  we  have  gathered  to  do  honor 
to  our  dead  who  lie  buried  in  this  holy  ground,  «thin  the  soft,  gre^ 
earth  lie  the  young  and  the  old,  tne  humble,  Wgreat  and  respected,  has- 
band־.  Wives,  fathers,  mothers  and,  unforta־,ately,  children.  Here  we 
find  a quiet  serenity,  here  we  have  come  to  stand  in  silent  meditation 
With  thoughts  of  love  and  reverence  in  our  hearts,  with  tears  as  a vi- 
sible  Sign  Of  affection  for  our  lost  ones,  .any  of  our  beloved  have  gone 
the  way  of  all  flesh  and  although  we  remember  them  at  alJjftimes,  we  have 
chosen  this  day  to  pay  them  special  homage.  This  is  our  yearly  piigri 
mage  and  although  we  may  not  equal  a multitude  and  we  are  not  sig 
our  purpose  in  coming  here  is  of  great  value.  Our  hearts  are  as  1r»ter- 
twined  with  those  who  lie  before  us  as  with  nim  who  is  «s־hri|^d  in  a na 

park. 


iii. 

But  there  are  ־ome  of  you,  1 am  certain,  who  wiiX  how  say  that  the,« 
IS  another  alfferenee  for  here  there  are  no  great  and  magnificent  monu  - 
ments,  no  statues  he״,  out  of  maaOle.  hataraiiy.  you  ^ correct  hut 
there  is  a memorial  nevertheless.  Ihe  moni^entj  which  is  erected  to  the 
״,emory  of  those  who  have  gone  beiiifore  us  lies  within  the  heart  of  each 
and  every  one  of  you.  ־^he  ideals  which  your  loved  ones  espoused,  the 
cause  to  which  he  was  attached,  the  famiiy  whom  he  loved,  the  faith 
which  was  precious  to  him  are  not  ^rgotten  and  continue  to  live  in  the 
memorial־  which  you,  fine  living,  erect  in  his  memory.  Ihere  is  little 
which  is  Visible,  there  is  nothing  which  is  ornate,  there  is  no  reason 
for  camera  or  flashbulb  as  the  memoriaisi«  invisible;  their  life  and 
deeds  are  inscribed  upon  the  tablets  of  your  hearts.  This  is  important, 
this  is  all  inclusive,  this  is  the  type  of  immortality  in  which  we  as 

reform  ^ews  believe.  ^ gp  ־ 

The  rabbis  of  generations  past  ha,Sd  a beautiful  saying:  V J 

’י  .V  ^ ' ■ /.I  •PP 

״!here  are  three  crowns:  the  crown  of  Torah,  the  cfown  of  priesthood 
and  the  crown  of  hingaom,  but  the  crown  of  a good  name  excels  them  all." 
HOW  much  truth  there  is  in  these  words  of  wisdom,  here  is  ;fevide:>ce  of 
the  fact  that  those  who  have  died  are  not  gone  forever.  I'hey  live  on  in 
their  works  and  ail  that  they  accomplished  during  their  lifetime  speaks 
in  their  favor  and  attests  to  their  virtue.  The  crown  of  their  good  name 
rests  now  on  the  heads  of  tnose  who  remain  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  bear 
it  with  dignity,  with  joy  and  with  a purpose  in  mind.  Is  there  a deed 
which  was  left  undone  by  the  deceased,  is  there  a cause  still  in  need 
uf  help,  is  there  an  ideal  which  can  use  our  support?  These  are  our  du- 
ties  and  responsibilities  as  we  pay  homage  to  our  loved  ones..  The  name 
descends  upon  the  children  who  will  try  to  follow  in  the  footstpps  of 
those  Who  are  no  more,  it  descends  upon  the  family  of  the  lost  membe  r 
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as  they  do  their  utmost  to  live  up  to  his  principles. 


memorial  and  a challenge,  it  ts 


The  crovin  of  the  good  mameis  a 


I 

a form  of  immortality  ana  it  is  a purpose  for  us  tiie  living,  '^ur  worm 
has  just  begun,  our  purpose  has  only  been  defined,  our  life  has  only  be־ 

come  meaningful  as  we  continue  to  strive  and  labor  in  those  endeavors 
which  were  tneirs,  here  the  analogy  of  yoar  loved  one  and  Lincoln  become 
complete.  Lach  has  a lasting  memorial,  each  is  precious  in  our  hearts, 
each  is  loved  and  honored  by  a host  of  peoples,  each  has  attained  inunor־ 
tality  as  we  continue  to  help  those  in  need,  as  we  complete  tneir  pro- 
gram  of  activity  during  the  course  of  thd"  days  allotted  to  us.  As  long 
as  we  hold  to  this  type  of  attitude  and  as  long  as  this  is  our  orienta־ 
tion  towards  death  ana  the  departed,  they  will  not  have  gone  from  us  for־ 
ever,  “^hey  have  not  died,  ^*■s  such,  when  telling  a story,  when  laugh- 
ixig  at  a joke,  when  engagea  in  some  endeavor  let  us  not  say,  }If  ”How  he 
woüid  have  laughed,  how  he  would  have  rejoicea,  how  much  he  would  have 
liked  being  with  us”but,  rather,  let  us  say,  ”He  too  is  enjoying  ttiis, 
he  is  with  us,  a part  of  us,  he  stands  by  our  side  and  watches  and  guides 
us  all  our  days.”  ^y  our  actions  and  attitude  we  give  living  evidence 
* that  our  loved  ones  will  never  die  and  that  they  will  never  be  forgotten. 
We  have^ome  here  on  a yearly  basis  to  pay  trioute  and  pay  our  re־ 

spects.  however,  as  we  return  to  our  h^es  and  daily  routines  it  is 

there,  pri^arii^fhere  we  do  them  honor-^and  where  they,  who  have  gone 
m us,  once  again  return  to  everlasting  life.  This  is  our  hope,  this 
is  our  goal,  this  is  our  faith. 

iunen.  , ! 


A i ^ '[  I 

y Haltimpre 


Oheo  .^alom  Congregation.  Oot.  S,  1954 

^unaay,  P.M.,  Lemetary, 
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if  one  is  s stranger  in  tiiis  section  of  tue  coar.try  tnere  are  itany  , 
üotfcwortuy  tuings  wnicn  mast  ot  viewea  ana  sigatseeii.g  is  probaüij^  one 
of  the  Ciiief  occupations  of  a newcomer  to  this  area.  In  tnis  respect  1 
am  not  very  üiffercnt  from  many  others  ana  axthoagh  J•  na«  oeen  in  !״ash- 
xngton  for  a few  hoars  in  ^ears  past,  one  of  my  first  trips  oat  of  tnis 
city  was  to  tne  nation's  capital,  ״s  you  proD^Diy  itnow  there  are  many 
buiiaings,  statues  ana  museums  of  interest  :-.nu  i haa  planaeu  to  view 
most  of  tnem;  at  feast  tnosl  wnich  were  a "mu^t"  accoraiug  to  tnose  who 
are  in  tne  !mow.  Xrue  to  my  pxan,  f st״rtea  out  witn  a sxiort  visit  to 
the  oapitof  ana  tuen  to  tne  »«ashing ton  monument  cuiu  tx.is  natarufx>  led 
to  tue  "-iucoln  «memorial.  t was  unere  tnat  ^il  my  weli-laiu  pxans  went 
astray  for  1 spent  a goou  two  no^rs  sittinü  iu  uie  snaae  of  tars  buixa- 
ing  ai'.u  gu«1ug  at  tne  face  of  the  dreat  nmancipator.  that  1 saw  of 

*•asniiigton  iu  the  snort  txme  w״xch  remaixieu  was  oversuaaowea  oy  tuis 
memorial  ana  the  !״.age  of  tne  great  man  remainea  in  my  mxnu  for  .״any 

. j 

months  ana  is  not  forgotten  to  tufs  aay. 

as  one  approacnes  tue  memorial  buxauiug  from  tne  front,  waiaiiig  a־־  ^ 

long  the  suafxow,  smootn  waterv.ay  one  can  not  neip  o^t  be  impressea  b> 
the  magnificance  ana  tne  power  of  uie  structure  aüLxxÄi^  per  se.  ihe 

I . 

Jestic  columns  wnicn  rise  over  tno  green  fav־;ns  speait  to  as  01  tne  grana-  ^ 
eur  wn״ch  was  a part  oi  tne  man,  of  the  strength  wuaCh  was  witnin  nim, 
of  the  simplicity  wnxch  ruxea  nxs  xife,  of  tne  purity  of  his  soui,  u1  the  | 
cleanliness  of  nxs  neurt.  !־here  ne  sits,  comfortably  enturonea  on  uis 

* > 

ouUr, ״» ״.as  ^ousciy  Usceu  on  the  arit-resis  ana  his  neaa  bei.t  sUsht- , ■ . 

J uU-ial 

ly  forwara  a״,  if  to  see  axx  those  wno  came  to  gaze  upon  nim.  nas^ 

the  aistinct  feeling  Uiut  tue  m״n  of  stone  is  about  to  speam  or  is  aD0ut^|| 
to  place  tils  haua  upon  ene  heaa  oi  a small  ooy  who  has  come -beiore  ni.u.  |i  : 
I'he  figure  of  tne  nistor>  booms,  tne  boy  oi  tne  lOo  caoin,  tne  man  of 
tne  wnite  ^oase  beco.״e  real  ana,  i am  certain,  tnere  were  many  r.. 
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others  who  were  as  overcuae  Dy  tnis  scene  as  1 was.  x reuiaineu  in  the 
naii  lor  s .ch  a length  of  tiiue  not  only  to  I’east  ity  eyes  upon  hiu.  but 
also  to  watch  the  faces  of  fexxow  si^ht-seers.  i'nere  tiiey  stooa,  Sj^eas:- 
in  wnispers^  reauing  his  woras.  fhe  iiien  and.  woaien^  iij  !^ay  lUici  co— 
iorfui  sucitiier  ciotning,  suaueniy  becaii^e  subuueu,  the  chixurch  having 
run  noisily  up  txie  sti^is  just  a few  mo״״ents  ago  were  now  very  ;^uiet  ana 
siiupiy  luoitea  at  nixiCoin  v^ith  wiue  open  eyes  as  if  seeing  for  the 
first  tiae.  ihere  was  a yo  Oi.g  coupie  gentry  try  in״  to  expiain  to  their 
son  why  this  lüan  was  iiuportant,  there  was  a coioreu  priest  stoi-jQiiig  a 
iittie  to  one  siue  with  iieau  boweu  anu  hands  foiueu.  in  pi■  ay  er  ^ liioi'e 
were  two  ola  wauies  weeping  wxtnout  restraint,  tnere  was  a little  boy 
who  was  so  awea  that  ne  haa  forgotten  to  continue  with  the  eating  of 
his  ice-cream  cone,  fes,  representatives  of  both  oia  ana  yoaxig,  vah  te 
ana  color -a,  Jew  ana  dentiie,  ail  people  01  this  great  nation  were  pre- 
sent  to  pay  nomage  to  a great  man.  it  was  a memoraole  experience  and  i 
snail  soon  go  there  again. 

i have  spent  so  much  tine  in  texting  you  doout  ■*־*incitxii  1‘or  our  si— 
tuation  is  somewnat  aiiaioj^ous.  I’nxs  aay  we  nave  gdtherea  to  do  i.^nor 
to  our  aeaa  wno  lie  burieu  in  tnis  holy  grouna.  Viithxn  uie  soft,  6re0n 
eartii  lie  the  young  ana  tne  oxu,  tne  humoxe,  Uioj^roat  ana  respectea,  nas- 
baiiUS,  wives,  fathers,  mothers  ana,  uni'or  tuiiateiy,  cnixa^en.  nej.e  we 
fina  a quiet  serenity,  here  we  h^ve  co״e  to  stana  i״  silent  meaitation 
with  tnoagnts  of  lo.e  ana  reverence  in  our  nearts,  wicii  tears  as  a vi- 

sibie  sign  oi  aflection  lor  our  lost  ones,  many  of  our  bt״.ioveG  have  goue 

0 

the  way  of  ail  flesh  and  aitnougn  we  remember  tnem  at  uiJtimes,  we  have 


Chosen  tiiis  aay  to  pay  tnem  special  nonage.  This  is  our  yearly  pixgri- 
mage  ana  although  we  may  not  equal  a maltituue  and  we  are  not  sightseers 
our  purpose  in  coming  xiere  is  of  great  value,  uur  nearts  are  as  inter- 
twinea  with  those  who  ^ie  before  us  as  witn  nim  wno  is  eiiSi^ri^a  hi  a nat*l 

pan. 
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׳out  there  are  so^e  01  you,  i am  certaiii,  v<nu  uor.  say  txiat  thexe 

IS  another  aiflerence  lor  nere  txiere  are  no  great  anü  magnilicent  laonu  - 
ments,  no  statues  newx!  oat  ol  masDie.  haturaxly,  you  ure  correct  but 

oaX 

there  is  a memorial  neVertneless.  The  monumeni^  vaiich  ^ erecteu  to  the 
iuexuory  ol  tnose  who  nave  gone  De^ifore  us  ric/  within  tixe  heart  01  eac:. 
ana  every  one  ol  you•  The  iaeais  wnicn  y0u.r  lovea  ones  es^ousea,  the 
ca  se  to  Which  he  was  attaChea,  the  famixy  vJiom  üe  lovea,  tne  laith 


wh^ch  was  precious  to  him  are  not  forgotten  ana  continue  to  rive  in  the 
memorials  which  you,  tx^e  xiviiig,  ereCt  in  his  memory.  1h.״re  is  xittle 
which  is  Visible,  there  is  nothing  wn^ch  is  ornate,  tnere  is  no  reason 
for  camera  or  flashbulb  as  tne  memorixj^  ix.visioie;  tneir  -ile  ana 
aeeas  are  inscriuea  upon  the  to^blets  ol  your  hearts.  This  is  important, 
tnis  is  ail  inclu;jive,  this  is  tne  type  ol  immortality  in  •.nrcn  we  as 
reform  »׳ews  uelieve, 

^ The  raueis  ol  generatiuns  past  na^u  a beaatilai  saying;  / ל’ג y p •י  <p  Jc 

j)\  f/  f)  C ^ ר ^ y f  כ י  o>׳  o  כ■/ - < (ע 7 ל 

כ.' ס /  c r? 

”There  are  tnree  crowns;  the  crown  ol  Torah,  the  crown  ol  priewtnooa 
and  the  crown  ol  jiiiigaom,  out  tne  crov״n  ol  a gooo  name  excels  tnem  all." 
How  much  truth  there  is  in  tnese  worms  ol  v.xsuom.  nere  is  ^eviaence  01 
tne  fact  that  tnose  who  !!«-vo  aiea  are  not  o^ne  IwreVer,  They  irve  on  in 
tueir  worms  ana  alx  th^^t  tne^  accom,jiishea  ua1un5  tuuir  Irfctime  speaxs 
in  tiieir  favor  ana  attests  to  tneir  virtue.  The  crown  of  ti^eir  gooh  name 
rests  now  on  tne  neaus  of  tnose  wno  remain  ana  it  is  up  yea  to  Dear 
it  with  aignity,  with  joy  ana  witn  a purpose  in  mlna,  is  tx.ere  a ueea 
which  was  left  unuone  by  tne  aeceaseu,  is  tne^e  a cause  stiix  ia  need 
of  help,  is  there  an  iaeal  wnich  can  use  our  sup^oort?  Tnese  are  oar  au- 
ties  ana  responsibilities  as  we  pay  n.iuage  to  our  lovea  ones.  The  name 
uescenus  upon  tixe  cni^aren  wi^«  win  try  to  follow  in  tue  foots  tp^s  of 
those  who  are  no  more,  it  uescenus  upon  Uie  famixy  01  the  10a t memoe  r 
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as  tney  ao  tnfcir  utuiOst  tu  xive  up  to  his  pri^icipii^s• 

The  CT0ÜÜ.  oi  tile  aoou  1acaa..|is  a 1üeiüüi־i״.l  aiiu  a c*iaiJ.or1ge•  ■*־t  is 
a form  of  iuuuortiyl^'iity  anu  it  is  a purpose  for  as  tiiu  liviag.  '^ur  \fc0rji 
has  just  began,  oar  purpose  nas  only  been  aefinea,  oar  iiie  has  oniy  oe- 

come  meaningful  as  we  coutinue  to  strive  anti  iaaor  in  tnose  enaeavors 
Which  were  ti^eirs.  nere  the  analogy  of  yo-.r  lovea  one  ana  ai,  com  beco  . e 
complete•  nach  has  a lasting  memorial,  each  is  precious  in  our  nearts, 
eacn  is  lovea  ana  honoruu  b^  a nost  of  .-eoples,  each  has  atlainea  iimor- 
tality  as  we  coiitinae  to  neip  those  in  nceu,  as  we  coL.plete  tiieir  pro- 
gram  of  activity  Uuring  tiie  coarse  of  üays  allotted  to  as.  ■»s  long 
as  we  hoia  to  tnis  type  oi  attituae  ana  as  long  as  tnis  is  Our  orienta- 
tion  towarus  aeatn  anu  the  aepartea,  they  vt/iii  not  iiave  gome  froa.  us  for- 
ever.  I'hey  have  not  aiea.  ״s  suen,  wnen  teiiing  a story,  vaien  iaagn- 
iiig  at  a >£  jome,  when  en^agea  in  some  enaeavor  ict  as  not  Say,  ^ ״how  he 
wot-la  have  laugnea,  how  hu  woaia  nave  rejoiceu,  ho7<  mach  ne  wouia  have 
limea  being  with  as”but,  ratner,  let  us  say,  ״he  too  is  enjo^in^,  tiiis, 
ne  is  with  us,  a part  of  as,  ne  s tanas  by  our  siue  uia  watches  anu  guides 
us  all  oar  days.”  ■^y  uur  actions  ana  attituae  we  give  xivlng  evidence 
that  our  iovea  Oi-icS  wiim  never  aie  ana  that  uney  wixi  Sever  oe  furgotteii. 
fte  havelcome  here  oa  a yearly  oasis  to  pay  triuate  ana  pay  oar  re- 


spects.  however,  as  we  return  to  oar  homes  ma  aaily  routines  it  is 
ther«,-  ^rl^url1y/v.n.xe  »e  ao  tUom  a״״or  ־aia  t״ey,  .״o ״ ״a  g״״e 

rom  once  r־torn  to  evoriatting  liie,  i'his  is  our  hope,  Uiis 

is  our  goal,  this  is  our  faith. 

Amen. 


■Oai  time  re 


bet.  u,  idb4 

naay,  f ,m.,  ^ demetary. 
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Oheo  ‘־'alom  Congregation. 


Hü”.  DO  YOU  LOOK 

Tc  *atoh  .*.IXdra״  at  play  1־ » ־t  only  3n  a.u־l6״  axperietaa  but  al- 
״־  a vary  intaraatlns  ״-  ^aarna  ana  pro״t־..  ona  ־an  aea  ^rtain 

tanaenoiaa  ana  ln־linatl־n־  aavalop  in  a obiia  as  ba  is  on^agaa  in  bia 
type  ״f  play  -״»  ^^ianas  ana  pWtas.  Cna  of  H.־  ga^es  -bo 
oniiaranaalisbt  i ־ ־allad ־ ״>aba-־alieva״  ana  1 bava  not  only  ^t־t.aa^ 
!״rabla  tlmaa  but  bnva  fra.uantly  ina״lg־a  in  it  in  ay  aarliar  .aar  . 

a Ytov  h«va  than  be  a fireman,  a policeman,  a 
vyhat  greater  pleasure  can  a boy 

h«aaball  Player,  for  as  long  as  tbe  faa  lasts  tba  younsst־,r 
oowboy  or  a baseball  pJ-iyer. 

taXbas  on  all  of  tba  abaraoteristios  of  bis  bero:  be  arives  a m a 
״ra-reb  engine,  transfo^s  a stray  pie־־  of  ..ob  into  a policeman  s club 
anb  bra״s  bis  gun  i tba  bast  trabition  of  a Oana  -utry  or  tba  10»  .a^- 
ep.  I bno״  that  -bon  I -ue  so..a״bat  yout^ar  I usab  to  imitate  all  of  ^ 
.a״naris»s  of  a 10־  BU^aggio  ״ban  playing  ball  ״itb  ״y  friancs  an  a . 
latar  I ״oulb  spanb  so.a  evenings  sinking  certain  liturgical  n^bars  in 
^״ation  Of  .y  rabbi  anb  cantor,  '^ba  ga»e  of  .aba-baliava  ״as  ״other ful 

^ that  all  of  you  can  easily  recall  siüiilar  experi- 
and  I am  quite  certain  that  all  or  y 

ences.  , , 

but  no״,  that  ״e  are  sa־e״hat  olbar  anb  more  loature  ״e  bava 

a part  of  the  stru  gle  for  avarybay  azistenoa  anb  have  labt  tba  games  o 

our  cbilbboob  far  bahinb.  bo  10־^־r  bo  play  at  certain  professions 

for  no ״ ״e  are  a part  of  them  anb  we  try  to  bring  soma  wortbwbile  ^n  r 

.atfon  to  tba  ״alfara  of  our  fellow  citizens.  This  bay.  however.  1 ״oulb 

llba  you  to  put  asiba  tba  cares  arh  parplezities  of  tba  business  anb  ma- 

tarial  worlb  of  ״blob  .״  are  a part  anb  return  .«itb  me  to  tba  game  of 

Which  I have  iust  spoben.  bafs  you  anb  1 maba  balieva,  lafs  you  anb  I 

go  baob  in  history  anb  place  ourselves  into  the  position  in  wbicb  we 

founb  one  of  our  greatest  of  ancestors  this  morning.  In  our  Torah  pOT- 

..  .1״a  t Bt  he  will  never  attain  tbe  he  ly  lanb  which 

tion.  Moses  has  been  tolb  t..at  ns  wiJa.  no 

iBBd  tbe  ■eopla  anb  that  the  hour  has  coma  when  his  sojourn 
has  been  promised  the  , eopAo 


m 
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on  earth  must  be  termimted.  ״e  has  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  looh- 
ing  toward  the  land  flowing  with  milk  hd  honey  but  he  khows  that  only  a 
little  time  remains  and  then  he  will  be  gathered  unto  his  fathers.Now, 

What  is  he  to  do  with  the  short  while  still  allotted  unto  him?  On  üie 
oo.־»and  of  Ood  he  assembles  his  people  below  him  at  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain  and  he  speaks  to  them,  admonishes  them  and  adjures  them  to  live  a 
oertaln  kind  of  life.  He  quickly  reviews  the  history  of  the  people  and 
then  mentions  the  ...ost  Important  laws  pertaining  to  the  life  and  conduct 
of  his  followers.  I’lnally.  as  if  to  conclude.  Just  prior  to  administrlng 
the  final  blessing  upon  the  twolfe  tribes,  he  sums  up  bis  philosophy  in 
the  name  of  üod,  "See,  I have  sat  before  thee  this  day  life  and  good^ 

death  and  evil.,  .and  ״ou  sh^t^live^a^  י 

-j^lJ'.f/shall  bless  thee".  yho  Aft!  ' 

The  people,  according  to  ״*oses.  in  the  last  analysis,  have  a choice,  to 

live  or  die,  to  do  good  or  commit  evil,  to  prosper  or  to  fall  by^he  way- 

side,  ^t  is  up  to  the  individual  member^  of  ^e  tribe^  to  do  thela^  bit  • 

far  the  0־od  of  all  and  for  the  welfare  of  their  co-religionists.  This 

is  the  great  state.־ent  bj.  Mcses.  the  opportunity  13  there,  the  opening 

is  before  you.  the  choice  has  been  placed  in  your  bands!  Now  hie  duty 

13  dona  and  h can  go  to  his  final  resting  place  in  peace. 

1 would  like  to  ask  you,  at  this  moment  in  your  lives,  to  Join  me  in 
the  game  of  make-believe  and  place  yourselves  in  the  position  of  a Moses, 
If  you  were  the  leader  of  a great  nation,  if  you  had  gorged  a people,  if 
you  would  only  have  a little  while  to  live.  whatx^m«4  would  be  your  last 
statanent  before  the  people  assembled  to  hear  you?  Consider  yourself  a 
Moses,  you  are  stalling  before  the  multitudes,  you  ere  on  the  border  of 
the  premised  land.  The  people  bedome  attentive,  their  mood  becemes  so- 
lemn,  their  voices  are  ctUled,  their  eyes  are  raised  toward  you.  You 
open  your  mouths  to  speak,  what  shall  bo  your  mes  age?  ־Ince  1 have  Join- 
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od  you  in  of  .alce-beU*ve  aUo״  me  to  apeak  to  you  and  let  tola 

aerve  aa  tbe  •lead־  for  today,  -ere  I a Moaea,  I believe  I ״ould  addreaa 

my  p0o,4e  in  terms  of  these  three  anaioelös• 

üne  day,  aeveral  oenturlaa  ago,  a atodant  0a1r,e  to  bia  teaober,  a sago 

in  Israel,  and  asked  him  to  explain  the  secret  of  an  unselfish  life.  The 
aoholar  thought  for  some  minutes  and  then  brought  in  a piece  of  glass. 

Ihis  he  held  before  the  st^ents  eyes  and  bold  him  to  look  through  It 
and  tell  him  ״hat  he  8a״.  The  student  ״aa  very  amaxod  at  the  aotlons  of 
hla  teacher  but  did  aa  he  ״as  asked  and  reported  Shat  all  he  saw  ״as  the 
flo״  of  life  outkddtBdoors:  the  children  laughing  and  playing,  the  man  and 
״omen  going  about  their  daUy  occupationa.  the  trees  and  flo, ״era  in  bloom 
and  the  blue  sky  above.  The  teacher  ״as  satisfied  ״ith  this  report  but 
then  he  took  a bit  of  silver  and  It  all  over  the  back  of  the  ,1%־« 

Lo  and  behold,  ״hen  the  atudent  looked  through  it  once  again  all  he  3a״ 
now-vas  an  image  of  himself,  h little  bit  of  sUver  had  created  a mirror 
and  had  tranaf«aad  the  beauty  of  God’s  creation  into  selfishness  and  ego 
satisfaction.  The  student,  much  ״iser  and  more  subdued  bid  his  teacher 
farewell  for  he  had  learned  bis  lesso.1  ״ell.  ho״  true  this  is  in  our  day 
.a1  too  many  of  us  go  about  our  lives  -itbout  ever  noticing  tbe  beauty 
of  life,  the  majesty  of  nuatiure,  the  sparkle  ih  the  ayes  of  children  for 
״e  are  too  concerned  ״ith  our  cm  ״elfare,  ״ith  the  materialism  *ich  is 
all  about  u8,  ״ith  the  hardnesa  and  caalousneas  ״hich  seems  to  character- 
ize  our  existence  in  this  ״vorld  in  these  times  of  turmoil  and  distress. 
Having  tasted  the  s״eetnes6  of  power  and  material  wealth  we  forget  the 
real  Giver  all  too  ־iuickly;  the  country  oluba,  dinner  partiea  and  club- 
actlvltlea  have  supplanted  the  Temple  am  Its  actlvitlee.  How  do  you  look 
at  life?  -^e  you  one  of  thoae  who  chooses  to  look  through■  the  glass  or 
do  you  look  at  the  world  through  a mirror?  are  you  concerned  with  the 
״elf^e  of  all  peoples  in  distress  or  in  desolation,  or  are  you  solely  con- 
earned  with  the  I, ate  reflected  when  you  glance  into  the  mirror.  In  the 
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X10. * ־״.  i ־ ־tiU  auottea  unto  you.  ru.  o 00.0 ״  or  supe.r  ־iaU- 

tx־־  or  yo^  axistonoa.  xa.ova  saua  or  tha  fitter  aud  a״ua.  destroy 
1 ostaLdon  aU  atout  us  a.  t.ro..  t.a  spaea  .as  Oaaa  oXaa. 

Xool.  up  into  t.a  .lue  or  .aaven  and  let  its  taauty  and  spar.la. ך ״ ־ ״ 
and  lortlnass  .a  your  ritt.n.  regard,  destroy  t.a  ״irror.  Urt  up  ץ .as. 
a saoo־.  analogy־  once  upon  a tl.a  t.ara  ,.as  a disousslon  cantarlne^ 

aboutfha  parson  or  Jioses.  ...y  die  ha  have  suoh  great 
blllty  to  deal  ,dth  all  situations,  suoh  great  sensitiv  y  ״ ״  ' 

a Jaasily  ־.a  to  tha  heart  r any  .tter.  .ha  rabbis  ^ 

ana  rarth.  pro  and  ־on.  .uiatly  and  ai.  rerv..  ror  s^y  days  .d^^ghts. 
Then  they  arrived  at  a conclusion־  ail  the  other  leaders  o a 
part  or  tur  vast  traditio  had  eyes  .״hich  ״ere  slightly  diTrerent 
:le  or  .OSes,  hi־  -.re  straight  and  level,  penetrating  and  dire ״ ־ are• 
as  the  ayes  or  tha  others  .any  thihgs.  were  orten  derieeted  tro 
ohiect  and  thus  lost  a great  deal  oT  their  po.ver  and  precision.  In  ^ 
bar.־,  one  right  almost  he  able  to  ־ay  t.at  the  others  saw  the  world  ״ 

is.  and  ohjectivity  as  his  guides,  ״gain,  a lesson  ror  our  nay.  • 

״inly  point  with  pride  to  the  iroveaente  ol  culture,  or  advanoeaent.  o 
.eirare  a״i  soclal-aindednees.  There  is  a great  deal  which  xe  go<«  a 
promising.  Which  is  «ne  so  that  all  ־.h.  whorever.  whatever  ana  ״ve 
bhey  , i^t  be  will  proTlt.  hut  on  the  other  hand,  we  ־suet  also  not  th 
nl״.s.  the  deeease.  the  poverty,  the ־ ־alnutrlti.n.  the  prejudice  and  th 
antaglni^e.  Ho.־  do  you  dooh  at  lire,  you  able  to  be  objective  a^ 

nealleti־  in  yo  r outlooh  on  soeiety  ae  we  have  it  today  or  are  y״-^ 
ing  at  your  world  ti״־u  h rose-oolored  glaaeee־  lerhaps  the  best  lesson 

we  oan  learn  from  this  analogy  i־  that  all  peoples  should 

their  time  and  effort,  not  merely  finanoial.  to  the  erad  oa 

evils  4־i־h  are  a part  of  our  eoeiety.  ״ngage  in  soma  .vorthwhile 

« • 
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pTt-k-HrnUcy  andaavop,  take  part  injsome  ooi^struotive  proßram,  lend  your  | 

assistance  to  a meaningful  cause.  Or,  spe^nd  some  of  your  time  v/ith  the 
blind, the  halt  and  the  lame  and  your  re>Arards  will  be  kmnesurable,  '^he 
quiet  smile , the  heartfelt  ”thank-you”  and  the  firmness  of  a handshake 
will  convince  you  that  you  have  done  something  of  «vhicäi  you  aan  be  proud  ^ 
and  fron  *iiicih.  others  ,dll  profit.  In  this  «ay  .dll-ySi^not  be  looking  _ | 
about  with  rose -colored  glasses  fiir  you  have  recognized  imperfection  ^ 

and  have  attempted  to  deal  »vith  it.  To  £^t  greater  task  can  any  man  ^ 

be  dedicated?  1 

A last  and  third  analogy:  onee  upon  a time  a wise  father  decided  to  I 

leave  his  possessions  to  h.s  three  sons  according  to  their  merit.  Ha  | 

called  them  together  and  pointed  to  the  highest  and  roughest  pfiak  of  the 
mountain  rauge  and  told  each  one  to  bring  back  sexm  a token  to  prove  how 
Car  he  had  climbed.  After  a long  absence  the  first  boy  returned  and  bro  . h 
a rare,  white  flower  which  showed  that  he  had  gone  above  the  timber  line. 
The  second  son  came  back  a little  later  and  brought  a rare  stone  which  was 
to  be  found  oray  on  top  of  the  mountain.  But  the  tli^d  son  did  not  return 
for  a long  time  and  the  father  began  to  despair.  At  long  last  he  too  came 
back  but,  most  amazing,  he  had  no  token  to  show  his  father,  •»hen  question- 
ed  about  this  he  said,  ״»ather,  I could  find  nothirig  to  bring  back  from 
the  farthest  point,  it  was  solid  rock,  frern  where  I stood  I lookid  a- 

round  &ne  rim  or  the  world  and  saw  where  two  rivers  join  the  ocean^״  The 
father  replied,  ”My  son,  you  have  fulfUled  my  life’s  ambition,  you  have 
returned  with  nothing  in  your  hands  but  with  sanething  far  gre  ter  a vi- 
Sion  in  your  soul.”  And  this  is  our  third  lesson  far  today.  How  do  you 
look  at  life?  Is  your  putlook  one  v^iiich  can  be  described  as  pedantic, 
narrow  and  drab;  are  you  one  of  those  unfortunate  human  beings  who  merely 
lives  fron  day  to  day,  fro£Q  one  hour  of  work  to  the  next  without  any  real 
and  satisfying  goal,  or  purpose,  to  regulate  your  life?  Or,  cn  the  other 
hand,  are  you  like  the  boy  of  our  story  who  went  to  the  top  of  the  mountaii 
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t...«  attained ״ ־.at.ins  ״nie.  was  raaUy  ״ortn״nii־.  a .iaion  in  .is 

1.  X aineanaX.  .־pa  a.  t.uat  t.at  .״u  a.a  a part  ־P  .־a־  -o  »־ 

״axa  to  aean  t.e  n״.i־ona  .d  see  tnane  aXX  t.at  ״.i.  i־  ^ 

A  ־, ״,.rv  Xf  that  is  true  of  you  and  you,  I 
ttat  ״hion  is  full  of  love  and  mer  y.  ״ _ ״ ״otiona 

״, ו  Ufa  that  there  is  a purpose  to  your  actions, 

. 1 ״ 0 .״.  p ך “ י ״ 1־־״ “ 

t,  /ו  ii-n  hWh  and  you  can  not  help  out  see  x׳n 
«head  lift  yo'JT  head  up  hlgn  anu 

:בג  or  tne  nrotnernood  Of  ..n  on  earth,  so.e  day  .on.  .a  de״s  «d  . 

numan  belhfiS  that  is  our  greatest  hope  and  desire,  to  attain  an  era 

all  .an  ״ill  he  hrothers  and  ״h״־t  peace  and  Justice  ״ill  rei.n  on  earth. 

:::la  conclude  our  sy.holic  ga.e  of  ...e-h.i־ve  a.  return  to  0. 

.ey  and  age.  If  y־u  .^d  he  a Moses  today  ״t.t  message  ״oula^you^^ 

to  your  people?  ^tould  you  speak  ״ith  the  ־■-oses  of  old,  01  ״ou 
^ ^ ^ lassem?  It  all  depenas  on 

our  three  analogies  appeal  t<^ou  as  a n. 

, V «t  Ife  If  I.  personally,  vrara  given  the 
your  attitude,  on  ho״  you  look  at  .ife.  of  our 

. . tt  all  up  to  put  into  on,^e  sen/tence  the  essence  of  our 

Choice  to  sum  it  all  P»  t halieve 

ecriptural  pasuage  and  all  that  has  gone  before  this  .ornrng,  I 

that  I ״ould  do  and  say  the  follo״lng.  I ״ould  gather  up  all  the  »oun  - 

ב Of  the  earth,  the  highest  and  ..t  h.utiful,  a.  ״.Id  place  . . 

t of  the  otier.  I'hen  I ״ould  stand  upon  the  very  highest  peak, 

rir»:::,  1  ״״״ ־ ״ < - ״« ״ -־ . ־ " r 

.e,  .nan,  ״men  and  children,  ״nd  as  they  ^ 

me,  I ״ould  conclude  hy  saying  unto  than, 

, >, ״״ ״,e  ve  and  let  us  ״alk  inthe  light  of  the  Lord. 

סיי  House  of  Jacob,  cane  ye  » 

aunen• 


Baltimore,  i^d< 


L>ept  • 25,  1954 
Bat,  mornintj. 


Temple  Oheb  »*ha lorn 


EXPLOI^^TIOIi־  aKD  CO^a,.UEST  . 


The  world  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  conquest.  I-en  of  all  nations, 
of  diverse  cultures  and  interests  have  fonried  themselves  into  small  "but 
effective  units  which  seek  to  comhat  the  forces  of  nature,  the  "barriers 
of  time  and  the  creations  of  civilizations  which  existed  thousands  of 
years  ago.  I speak  here  not  of  the  type  of  conquest  which  has  the  usual 
connotation  of  war,  desolation,  imprisonment  and  the  su־bjugation  of  the 
values  of  one  nation  to  those  of  a stronger  or  materially  richer  one• 

Of  course,  it  would  do  well  if  we  were  to  devote  some  time  to  a discussion 
of  Korea,  Indo-China,  the  ""brain-washing”  techniques  of  the  skillful  e- 
nemy,  the  search  after  larger  and  the  more  powerful  explosives  by  which 
we  seek  to  rule  "by  strength  over  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  It  wuuld 
"be  v7ell  to  engage  in  this  type  of  activity  or  discussion  "but  this  is  ntt 
the  time  not  the  proper  setting.  Ky  idea  is  to  speak  to  you  of  anothe  r 
kind  of  "conquest";  that  which  does  not  deal  in  arms  and  weapons  "but  seeks 
to  explore  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  structure  of  the  universe,  which 
attempts  to  penetrate  into  that  thich  has  "been  for  centuries,  and 

which  longs  to  illumine  the  darkness  of  certain  areas  of  the  world  so 
that  the  mind  of  man  may  "be  enlightened. 

Through  science  and  all  its  related  areas  we  have  come  to  the  point 
where  we  have  "been  a"ble  to  travel  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound,  with 
nev.׳  techniques  and  devices  w’e  have  "been  shle  to  scale  the  highest  mount- 
ain  peaks  of  the  earth,  \7ith  skilled  technicians  to  guide  and  instruct  us 
we  h3'"7c  "been  a"ble  to  unearth  the  tom"b  of  a long-forgotten  Pharaoh  v7ho, 
for  centuries,  has  rested  in  the  deep  and  eternal  sleep.  The  vessel  which 
was  to  carry  his  soul  to  heaven  had  "been  sa-fe  and  undetected  until  this 
very  year  whdn  man  unearthed  the  precious  prize  and  gained  valuable  in— 
formation,  nev/  insights  and  a more  complete  understanding  of  the  T.orkings 
of  the  ancient  mind.  Adventure  has  always  been  a part  of  man  and  has 
manifested  itself  in  every  age  and  era.  The  explorers  and  sailors  of 
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the  15th  and  16th ״־ ־turiaa  are  cloaely  ahln  to  the  hardy  aouls ס^ י  dared 
to  ־roes  the  oceans  in  flimsy  rafts  not  too  man,  years  ago,  the  earliest 
attempts  to  gain  added  InsigMs  in  the  regions  above  us  are  related  to 
the  explorations  v*ioh  afe  conducted  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  sea. 
Daily  one  is  able  to  open  the  periodioals  and  read  of  new  discoveries, 
new  assaults,  upon  the  old  and  obsc/ure.  Slowly  but  surely  the  walls 
of  ignorance  are  being  demolished  as  we  seek  to  further  our  knowledge 
in  all  fields  relating  to  rmn  and  his  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

We  want  to  explore,  to  forge  alaead,  there  is  a restless  spirit  in  man 
which  urges  him  to  look  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  this  universe  in  ^ 
search  of  something  new  and  different.  This  urge  may  be  rationalized 
in  a fwo-fold  manner:  one,  that  man  simnly  desires  to  know  and,  two,  that 
man,  ־by  exploration  and  concueet  seeke  to  eetablisli  himself  more  secure- 
ly  up-'n  the  face  of  the  earth,  wants  to  know  of  all  the  phenomenon  150 

that  whatever  challenge  will  present  itself  in  years  to  come  Mie  human 

־being  will  he  prepared  to  cope  with  it. 

In  the  past  year  there  have  been  many  discoveries  and  many  acts  of 

heroism  but  none  of  them  stru.ck  me  as  forcibly  as  an  act  of  e xploration 
deep  into  the  wilds  of  the  imiazon  region  concluded  4 years  ago  hy  a grnup 
of  Frenchmen  hut  not  published  in  English  until  this  very  year.  There 
was  an  area  of  land  which  had  not  been  surveyed  heretofore,  in  which  no 
white  man  had  ever  set  foot,  in  which  countless  treasures  might  be  found 
which.woiad  serve  us  and  be  of  benefit  to  mankind  as  a whole.  This  amaz- 
ing  trek  into  the  unknown  was  noted  on  small  scraps  of  pa/per  by  the  lead 
er  of  the  expedition  and  upon  their  return  to  civilization  was  complied 
into  a book  called  ״Journey  to  the  Far  Amazon"  by  A.  Gheerbrant.  i-et  me 
recount  some  of  their  experiences.  First  of  all,  these  four  men  hacked 
and  cut  their  way  into  the  most  dense  part  of  the  jungle,  not  knowing 
what  tyre  of  society  they  would  encounter,  what  ferocious  beast  might 
block  their  way,  what  savage  inhabitant  of  the  Jungle  mipht  thwart  their 
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efforts,  vith  the  necessities  for  survival,  plus  a record  machine 

and  disks  with  various  types  of  music  they  fought  their  way  step  hy  step 
into  the  interior  of  the  uhknov7n.  Danger,  death,  1 orror  and  defeat  met 

them  at  eve  y turn;  injuries  were  comm.on,  hunger  gnawed  a,t  their  vitals 

and  more  often  than  not  they  felt  that  their  end  had  come. 

After  many  weeks  of  trial  and  near-defeat  they  encountered  some  of 

the  jungles  inhabitants . These  were  not  the  civilized,  gentle  and  warm- 
hearted  peonle  that  they  had  noped  to  find  ־but  savages  in  the  very  earl- 
iest  stages  of  civilization.  These  people( s weapons  were  crude,  their 
food  was  gathered  from  the  jungle,  their  instinct  was  hostile  and  the  most 
essential  utensils  which  the  white  men  employed  were  unknown  to  them. 

They  were  a throwback  to  an  age  of  Ion  ago,  of  a tire  in  history  when  we 
were  close  to  t’  e cave  man  of  antiquity,  a fossil  remains  of  an  era  which 
has  long  passed  into  ou3^::.istor3^  books  and  is  now  only  studied  by  the  an- 
thropologists  and  etlinnlogists  v/hole  specialty  it  is  to  dig  far  back  itto 
the  history  of  race  and  man.  All  this  in  19521  The  savages  were  war-like, 
antagonistic,  carniverous  and  lived  in  the  most  primitive  abodes  inagin- 
able.  To  these  men  who  came  from  the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  west 
such  a way  of  life  was  almost  incomprehensible  and  I,  when  reading  the 
account,  found  it  simple  to  sjmipathize  with  their  fearful  yet  objective 

observati ons . 

And  then,  in  an  effort  to  charm  these  primitives,  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence,  to  form  friendships  v/hich  v/ould  allow  the  explorers  to  gain  their 
valuable  information  for  scientific  study  all  sorts  of  plans  were  deviced 
to  convert  these  natives  into  amicable  people  ready  to  cooperajte  and  be 
of  help  to  the  explorer,  as  you  can  v/ell  imagine,  it  was  not  an  easy  task 
The  barriers  were  very  formidable  and  it  often  seemed  as  if  the  plans  would 
never  succeed  and  that  the  explorers  would  never  leave  the  jungle  alive. 
But,  then,  in  a burst  of  inspiration,  the  men  played  for  these  jungle  in- 
habitants  the  music  of  llozart  on  t^ieir  record  player,  a most  amazing  and 
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almost  un^believable  transf crriaticn  occured.  The  savage  ■becane  docile, 
the  antagonism  sla71׳y  feegan  to  dissapear  and  instead  of  heating  in  time 
with  the  war~dnun  t"Se  children  of  the  jungle  clapped  in  time  to  the  rhythm 
and  heat  of  a Mozart  compcsition.  It  was  a revelation,  a nev/  expei^e^.nce,  a 
most  profound  dißcover3^  and  the  tv/o  cultures,  ־ihm  two  groups  of  men  v;ere 
united  and  worked  together  to  produce  what  was  to  hecome  a scientific  a- 
nalysis  of  hou;  primitive  peoples  li^e  in  the  Amazon  region•  The  authot 
notes  this  bridging  of  cultures  by  saying,  "I  do  not  know  if  music  is  really 
the  universal  language  people  often  say  it  is,  but  I shall  never  forget 
that  it  was  the  music  of  Mozart  to  v/hich  v/e  owed  the  rare  moments  v/hen  the 
chasm  v/hich  centuries  of  our  evolution  had  dug  betv/een  us,  civilized  v/hite 
men  of  the  20th  century*,  and  them,  the  barbarians  of  the  stone  age,  v/as 
almost  completely  filled•‘  (p.  280).  The  dark-skinned  man,  clothed  as  God 
had  formed  him  v/as  moved  to  serenity’־  by  ®usic,  by  a medium  which  gave  ex- 
pression  to  the  aspirations  and  3^earnings  to  be  found  v/ithin  the  soul  of 
man.  Sitting  by  the  fire,  the  unknov/n  quantity  v/as  impressed  lay  this  music 
v/hich  was  used  by  Mozart  to  express  his  feelings  a,nd  longings;  that  which 
stirred  in  the  breast  of  this  musical  genius  found  its  counterpart  several 
centuries  later  in  the  soul  and  inmost  feelings  of  the  savage.  Two  v/orlds 
were  united,  not  force  of  arris,  not  bj־׳  slogans  or  frenzied  propaganda 
but  by  an  outpouring  of  the  soul  of  man  v/hich  had  found  a responsive  cord* 
This  is  ex־nloration  and  conquest  in  its  truest  form.,  in  its  most  beautiful 
v/ay  and  in  its  fullest  essence• 

In  this  adventure  v/e  find  our  message  for  the  beginning  of  the  Nev/ 

Year,  the  yeaf  5715  of  the  Jewish  calendar.  As  v/e  lock  to  these  courggeous 
individuals  who  braved  the  terrors  of  the  un]־cno\־/n  we  discover  in  their  ac- 
tivities  a purpose  for  our  lives,  our  actions  ^nd  our  beliefs  in  the  year 
and  years  to  come.  Let  us  look  at  the  society  in  which  v/e  live.  All  about 
us  we  see  an  a,ir  of  suspicion,  a sense  of  unrest,  an  explosive  stirring  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  as  they  seek  better  and  more  wholesome  lives^ 
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cast  y״־r  ayes  toward  a״y  rart  of  the  world  and  you  will  aee  ״ot  only 

«,trife  and  ־bitter  enmity  t^ut  decadence,  hunger,  desease  and  the  ravages 

war.  Asia, ״ ־rope.  « -erioa,  Africa,  the  Hiddla  Bast  and  the 

Bar  Bast־  all  t.e  areas  of  our  world  are  affedted.  In  tMs  day  and  a.e 

where  distances  have  been  mintaized.  where  ־o־־r־u״icatrons  can  reach  an 

affect  the  life  of  hi^  *c  is  near  and  him  who  is  far.  where  space  and 

time  have  been  contracted  to  finite  proportions  all  men  must  truly  live 

together  in  peace  or  he  destroyed  in  unison,  ^-ith  our  new  weapons  one 

for  any  nation  or  peoples,  wn 

factor  becomes  ever  clearer;  the  victor^, 

r V will  he  a PKyrrhio  victory  and  the  assertion  of  alhert  Em- 
the  nextv  ar,  win  oe  a 

j> 4 • 1־-  ■t r/n  ■ררדזז  Vifivo  revcrted  to  the  status  of 
stein,  that  after  the  nert  conflict  we  will  have  reve 

•F^+rhPd  as  it  did  once  upon  a time•  - 
the  cave  man  does  not  seem  as  far  fetched 

would  a visitor  fro.  outer  space,  seeding  to  e:oplore  our  civiliaation  not 

״־me  to  the  same  conclusions  which  hecame  evident  to  the  men  who  conouer- 

ed  the  Amazon  region,  We  are  savage,  brutish  and  ill  at  ease  with  0״f- 

nother;  we  ־<ill.  hurt  and  maim  in  the  nar״e  of  an  ideal  or  slogan  with 

niir  efforts,  •'״an  in  our  society 

little  or  no  lasting  results  to  shov/  for 

i.  likewise  an  inhabitant  of  a Jungle•  It  is  only  that  our  weapons  are 
of  ,mater  s.ill  and  «ir  attitudes  are  more  sonhistioated  than  those  of 

. • t -«סודדר־* » ד  TTT.’fcO  # 

the  men  with  whom  hhe  vhite  explomrs  0״.  ■e  m 

ס״ר  CO  do  we  have  certain  feelings  with 
But,  then,  as  with  those  peoples,  so  do  we  nave 

+ PfiTip  time  into  civilized,  progressive 

in  us  V/]  ich  transforms  us,  at  the  sane  tim.e^ 

. . , 4.-U0  c!otTQf'p4  v/as  accomnlisned  by  the 

human  beings.  Ihe  turn-about  with  the  s״va£e|  wa-  - 

.״eio  of  Mozart;  we,  livi1־g  in  a later  and  more  advanced  stage  of  eve  op- 
״.ent.  ־an  find  our  oormon  hope  for  salvation  in  certain  ideals  w.1c 
have  aimost  been  forgotten  and  have  certainly  been  negleote  d.  ihese 
deals  come  under  the  heading  of  love,  mercy,  justice,  ethics  or,  m one 

word,  God.  ^■■or  us.  the  modern  nan,  this  new  year  marhs  the  beginnt  6 

of  f^ipcover•'^.  exvl oration 
. 4. Ä.—VT  •!■4•  mir’pr®?  a.  nsw  6ra>  01  msco  ^י  > 

a new  enoch  m our  history,  it  augers  ., ״ רn 

;״d.  let  us  hope  and  pray,  a series  of  events  whiob י. ־!  lead  i.  also 
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to  conquest.  5715  marl's  a tv/o-fold  ־beginning  for  ua  as  v/ors'  ippers  and 
partners  of  Ohel  Shalom  congregation.  Primarily,  in  accordance  with  trad- 
ition  it  is  the  "beginning  of  a new  way  of  life  for  us  as  Jews.  The  days 
to  follovj  will  see  us  inscri^jed  in  the  Book  of  Life  "by  the  Almighty,  or 
the  volume  hound  in  "black  which  will  signify  our  sojourn  on  earth  will 

<<r^j  ^ V/  > <ין/׳כ  V 

shortly  he  terminated.  ״ , y ^ 

Who  will  live,  who  will  die,  who  hy  fire  and  who  by  water,  who  by  hunger 
and  wfho  "by  thirst,  who  ahal]^.ave  comfort  and  who  shall  be  molested,  who 
shall  be  poor  and  v/ho  shall  be  rich,  who  shall  be  lov/ered  and  who  s hall 
be  raised."  These  are  the  decisions  which  will  be  reached  on  these  holy- 
days  according  to  the  tri^diticns  of  our  fathers.  It  all  depends  on  the 
sincerity  of  our  inner  searchings  and  the  inclinations  of  our  conscience. 
Secondly,  we  enter  net  01113 5715 ׳׳  but  the  101st  3׳׳ear  of  the  histor^׳•  of  this 
congregati rn.  All  of  3־׳ou  !;ere  aware  of  the  ma.n3׳׳  sided  celebro^ti ens  which 
occured  last  3’׳ear  and  some  of  3־׳cu  must  now  be  !familiar  with  the  traditions 
and  high  ideals  associated  with  the  name  Oheb  Shalom.  Ve  start  a 1®׳/  cen- 
tu.ry  of  v/erk,  a new  era  of  progress  and  steady  improvement.  Ee.ch  and  every 
person  will  be  drav/n  into  the  activities  for  building,  for  improvement  and 
all  that  we  do  will  ultimatel3^  stand  as  nohument  to  us  and  as  a living 
heritage  for  those  to  follow׳•  It  is  a double  celebration  for  those  of  us 
gathered  here  and  our  combined  efforts  w׳ill  be  needed  to  malce  our  contrib- 
utions  to  the  cause  of  Judaism  as  it  is  interpreted  b3׳  this  congregation 
of  yhich  you  are  a part. 

As  such,  and  in  keening  with  our  analogy  of  the  explorers,  v/e־  must 
explore  more  thorouglily  and  fully  three  major  areas.  ¥e  shall  see  v/hether 
we  find  \srithin  these  spheres  a wa3׳  of  life  which  is  w׳orthU‘/11ile,  which  ijs 
conducive  to  activity  and  which  will  link  us  with  alljthose  v/ho  labor  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  ¥e  must,  first  of  all,  explore  ourselves.  \Vhat 
kind  of  people  are  v/e?  Is  there  an  all  too  real  parallel  betw׳een  us  and 
our  attitudes  tov/e,rd  life  and  that  of  the  savages?  Are  v/e  sensitive,  en- 
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lightened  individuals  who  realize  that  no  nan  can  exist  who  is  hound,  not 
necessarily  on  hand  and  foot,  hut  vrith  shackles  which  dull  the  mind? 

Nov  is  the  time  v7hen  we  must  truly  look  within  ourselves,  when  the  time 
has  come  to  make  resolves  so  that  we  become  assets  to  co  munitiet?^ 
and  society  of  which  we  are  a part.  Slander,  gossip,  accusations  and  wild 
speculations  are  not  fnr  those  who  seek  to  he  pure  in  hee.rt  and  mind, 
whose  hands  a re  to  he  free  from  sin  and  whose  entire  being  should  he  0- 
riented  tovard  the  finer,  higher  things  of  life.  The  "higher”  things; 
all  that  whidi  is  clean,  and  true,  decent  and  upright,  all  which  speaks 
of  beauty,  s/anctity  and  life.  To  explore  the  deep  and  dark  regions  of 
ourselves  is  our  prime  purריose  this  evening  and  only  each  individual/ 
soUl  will  he  able  to  discover  whether  there  is  mere  darkness  and  cruelty* 
or  v/hether  there  is  light  and  peace  v/ithin. 

Once  \je  have  come  to  a conclusion  conerning  ourselves,  it  behooves 
us  to  explore  the  immediate  society  and  country  of  which  we  are  an  integral 
part.  Some  moments  ago  I called  your  attention  to  the  fact  thcit  v7e  are 
beginning  a new  century  of  activity,  th8.t  nev/  plans  are  afoot,  tha.t  a new 
building  will  some  day  grace  the  suburban  area,  that  v;e  are  not  even  think- 
ing  of  becoming  static,  inactive  individuals.  This  trend  of  progress  is 
reflected  in  the  enti..e  country,  Jewish  life  is  vibrant  and  on  the  move, 
libero.lism  will  not  be  extinguished.  There  have  a.lways  been  those  v.׳ho 
v70uld  seek  to  employ  their  power  for  their  own  good  and  well  being,  there 
have  always  been  those  who  v/ish  to  act  like  little  gods  on  earth,  who 
fear  the  people  and  v/ho,  if  given  their  ■v/ay , would  regulate  their  oehavioi^ 
thoughts  and  lives.  j3ut  these  manif esjiati cns  of  the  dark  ages  are  being 
treated  in  the  proper  manner.  Truth  will  not  be  denied,  progress  can  not 
be  sto-^ped,  the  flame  of  new  idea-s  will  never  become  extinct.  This  is  true 
of  Ju^Asm,  this  is  true  of  America.  You.rs  is  the  rare  privilege  of  take- 
ing  ■part  in  this  process  of  creation.  Eirplore  your  Tsm'^le  and  see  v/heth— 
er  here  you  do  not  find  spiritual  satisfaction,  a more  nature  outlook 
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on  life  and  a v/hole9  0raeness  of  spirit  which  beries  only  as  you  tal-ce  part 
in  "building,  in  foresight  and  accomplishment. 

■i^nd  lastly,  having  examined  and  explored  ourselves  and  the  Temple,  the 
time  has  come  for  you  to  seek  out  the  eternal  values  to  be  found  v;ithin 
our  faith.  It  is  here  where  v7e  come  into  contact  with  timelessness . Prom 
the  projihet  Hosea  we  learn  of  love,  from  Amos  of  Justice,  from  Ezekiel  we 
obtain  the  value  of  the  Divine  Service,  from  Isa.  we  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  essence  of  God.  Erom  Abe  \je  derive  our  ancestr3^,  from 
looses  the  10  C’s,  from  Joshua  coi’.rage,  from  David  leadership  and  from  the 
hs.  a.n  insight  into  the  beautj^  and  loveliness  of  Life  i self.  JOb  is  our 
I'ock  of  faith,  Koheleth  our  Cynic  bTit  from  Deiit.  ue  learn  that  "not  bi’־ 
breach  alone  shall  ms״n  live."  These  are  the  words  of  truth  and  faith  which 
v/e  preach  and  by  which  vieß  seek  to  live.  Where  do  you  fit  into  the  scheme 
of  things?  ^re  you  a part  of  this  grea־f|religi cus  tra.diticn  merely  by  acci- 
dent  of  birth  or  is  yours  a nositive,  active,  dynaxnic  affiliation?  These 
are  the  problems  v/hich  must  be  confronted  as  3'־ou  explofe  your  religion, as 
you  seek  to  understand  yourself  and  as  you  associate  v/ith  us  At  Oheb  Shalom. 

The  drame  is  ended,  the  exploration  has  begun,  a nev/  era  is  about  to 
be  initiated.  ¥e  stand  on  the  brink  of  a dazzling  future,  for  us,  for  ouf 
co-religionists  J(hnd  those  who  are  to  follow.  As  you  being  to  ex]10רre,  I 
pray  to  God  that  in  days  to  come  your  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success, 
that  your  exploration  will  end  with  spiritual  conquest,  that  the  blackness 
of  man3^  hearts  will  be  diminished  by  the  eternal  light  which  emanates  from 
the  -ii-li'iightj^ , I pray  that  j^our  endeavors  will  be  conducted  with  nurity  of 
heart  8-nd  breadth  of  vision;  that,  as  pa.rt  of  your  quest,  ji^^u  will  nevrr 
depart  from  the  path  which  lea.ds  to  blessed  peace. 

Amen. 

Sept.  27,  1954 
Erev  Rosh  Kashono,  Ibohd. 
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THIS  1 BELIEV:^. 

V.׳hen  compared  to  many  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  we  as  A- 
mericans  are v ery  fortunate.  There  is  food  in  store,  there  is  an  ahund- 
ance  of  material  goods  which  make  our  lives  pleasant  and  tolerable,  there 
is  a system  of  health  and  welfare  for  most  of  our  populations  the  para^l 
of  which  can  not  he  readily  discovered  in  other  parts  of  th«  world  in 
this  day  and  age.  Although  twenty  years  ago  "one-third  of  our  nation 
was  ill-fed,  ill-clothed  and  ill-housed"  this  state  of  affairs  15  no  long- 
et  valid  for  our  standard  of  living  is  higher  now  than  at  any  other  time 
in  the  history  of our  republic.  But  in  another  phase  of  our  lives  we  are 
also  fortunate.  I am  thinking  at  this  moment  along  the  lines  of  public 
information;  the  american  people  know  more  of  ^hat  is  happening  in  the 
realm  of  our  domestic  &ya^r  international  affairs  than  any  other  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  At  times,  it  appears  as  if  we  were  not  mere 
spectators  to  the  events  whicljtre  transpiring  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
but  that  ve  find  ourselves  as  a ctual  participants,  as  partners  in  a pro- 
cess  of  creation  which  seeks  to  build  a better  and  nobler  society  for 

us  and  for  those  to  follow. 

One  of  the  men  who  has  been  most  instrumental  in  this  type  of  public 
relations  is  d news  commentator  naiaed  Edward  H,  Hurrow.  V/ith  his  object- 
ive  analysis,  his  brilliant  insight  and  his  forceful  delivery  he  has  ma- 
naged  to  bring  the  affairs  of  humanity  into  our  living  rooms  by  means 
of  the  radio,  television  and  newspapers.  Bg  is,  and  I think  you  will  a- 
gree,־  one  of  the  great  figures  in  the  news-casting  field  today•  And  yet, 
as  if  these  varied  activities  would  not  be  sufficient  in  themselves  this 
capable  American  ventured  into  another  and  more  difficult  field  same  years 
ago.  An  ideaX  erew  in  his  mind  and  the  result  of  this  thought  was  the 
publication  of  a book  called  "This  I Believe".  He  sought  to  obtain,  from 
people  in  all  walks  of  life,  a few  short  paragraphs  in  which  they  would 
set  forth  the  basic  principles  in  which  they  believed.  Ilany  of  you,  I 
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am  certain,  have  seen  or  read  this  volume  and  I think  that  you  vlll  grant 
md  the  observation  that  It  v;as  one  of  the  most  pov/erful,  Interesting  and 
stimulating  i£±  volumes  published  In  1952•  There  are  certain  observations 
vhlch  v/e  may  make  and  they  bind  us  with  fascination.  First  of  all,  when 
the  men,  women  and  youngsters  were  approached  to  v;r±te  their  small  essay 
It  was  a hard  task  for  each  and  every  one  of  them.  It  had  been  a long 
time  since  most  of  them  had  actually  sat  down  to  think  of  the  forces  which 
dl\aped  and  regulated  their  lives•  The  doctor,  the  historian,  the  college 
sophomore,  the  taxi-driver,  the  head  of  my  alma-mater  were  so  busy,  so 
occupied,  so  absorbed  ln|fchelr  dally  business  ritual  that  there  simply 
v;as  not  the  time  nor  the  Inclination  to  relax,  tb  think  and  to  formulate 
the  creed  which  was  a part  of  their  existence.  And  yet,  all  those  who 
were  asked  contributed  the  500  word  statements  which  were  sought.  Ihe 
baseball  players,  the  former  President,  the  movie  actor  and  the  psychla- 
trist  undertook  the  task  of  contributing  to  "This  I BElleve." 

After  having  read  each  of  the  essays  slowly  and  carefully,  having 
digested  their  coif  ent  and  he,vlng  follov/ed  tlelr  train  of  thought  we  must 
come  to  another  observation.  It  Is  this:  no  matter  who  the  writer  happens 
to  be,  no  matter  where  he  or  she  may  be  living  or  what  the  occupation 
ml^t  be  ther4  are  certain  v/ords  and  Ideas  whx)  h recur  time  and  time  a- 
gain.  The  word  Love  becomes  alive,  the  concent  of  God  takes  on  substance. 
Belief  becomes  an  issue,  Faith  becomes  meaningful;  the  phrases  "sharing 
of  *responsibility",  "working  together"  and  "helping  one  another"  become 
a reality  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  these  people  who  are  writing  have 
put  them  into  practice.  The  thoughts  on  Beauty,  Understanding,  Peace  and 
Humanity  become  dynamic  principles  of  life  because  these  people  lend  ere- 
dence  to  their  views  by  actually  making  them  come  to  life  by  the  work  of 
their  hands,  by  the  spirit  uhich  is  within  them,  and  by  the  drive  toward 
a greater  humanity  which  is  in  their  hearts. 
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I'here  is  a third  and  last  observation  v/hich  ve  must  make.  V^ien  you 
read  these  words  and  are  inspired  by  the  thoughts  you  \1/ill  be  impressed 
by  one  otheijfact or • There  is  no  monopoly  on  these  majestic 01 ־  oughts  and 
ideas  by  any  one  group  of  men,  any  class  of  women,  any  one  strata  of  our 
society•  Ve  live  in  different  parts  of  the  Ifeind,  engage  in  diverse  ocau- 
pat ions,  we  are  amused  and  distrought  by  a variety  of  experiences  and  yet, 
in  the  final  analysis,  the  basic  values  v/hich  underlie  all  our  lives  are 
the  same  and  inseperable.  The  leader  vf  industry  espouses  the  same  ideal- 
ism  as  does  a great  actress  of  the  legitimate  stage,  the  Senator  of  one 
of  our  48  states  believes  as  does  Helen  Keller  and  the  head  of  the  i^BI 
is  in  perfect  agreement  v/ith  Jackie  Robinson,  Vyiiether  they  came  from  the 
slums  of  our  industr^/^1  cities,  from  the  sunbathed  shores  of  the  Vest 
Coast,  from  the  rugged  frontier  of  the  north  or  from  the  shacks  of  the 
oppresed  southern  minorities  all  have  one,  deep-seated,  basic,  indestiuct- 
ible  thought  and  belief;  the  beauty  and  value  of  life,  coupled  with  the 


dignity  and  respect  which  is  due  every  living  being.  There  are  100  se- 
lections  in  this  small  valimie  and  the  underlying  motif ^ is  alv/ays■  the 
same.  This  is  Murrov/'s  great  contribution  to  our  society.  He  has  asked 
us  to  reevaluate  and  rethink  our  philosophy  of  life,  to  draw  v/aters  of 
joy  from  the  v/ell  of  salvation  and  then  to  apply  these  principles  to  our 
ov/n  lives  and  patters  of  behavior.  Because  of  its  br_^od  sv/eep  of  humanity 
one  might  be  able  to  summarize  this  book  by  applying  to  it  the  verse  from 
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Psalms ; 


"Once  I v;as  young  and  nov;  I ar51  old  but  I have  never  seen  the  righteous 
forsaken  nor  the  hungry  lacking  his  daily  breed".  (?7:25) 

, But  why  this  type  of  analysis  of  this  type  of  book  on  this  ost  sacred 
of  days?  Ve  worship  together  on  t}1is  special  day  of  our  Jewish  calendar 
for  it  Is  the  beginning  of  the  llev/  fear,  the  day  of  mcJcing  decisions, 
the  hour  of  search  and  introspection’.  "This  I BElieve"  could  not  have 
been  discussed  on  any  other  day  v;hich  has  a message  as  parallel,  as  tan- 


gent,  a־  relative  aBd  a־  vital  a־  d־״a  Rosh  Ha^  00״.  In  a ays  of  ^>aat 
deoadea  our  anceator־  vould  come  before  their  God  on  this  most  sacred 
occasion  in  deep  humility,  offering  their  «hole  heart  and  being  to  the 
Almigv.ty.  wearing  the  tarial  shroud  and  litera.ly  prostrating  themselves 
hefore  the  Holy  Ark  during  certain  portions  of  the  Divine  Services.  It 
was  the  day  devoted  to  prayer  in  every  sense  of  the  «;^rd.  when  man.  w oman 

and  diild  would  hov;  low  while  intoni  g the  words:j^  50(ר  'A''  ״ , A/  (J 
"Our  Father,  our  King,  we  have  sinneii  before  I’hee".  They  came  to  the 
Sanctuary  burdened  with  sin.  pleading  fir  mercy  and  asking  to  be  inecrib- 
ed  in  the  Book  of  Life  for  the  year  to  come.  How  different  a situation 
we  face  this  day.  This  auditoripm  and  the  Temple  are  filled  to  overflow- 
ing  but  by  a people  which  is  sadly  remiss  in  its  reliSious  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities.  I'iy  Pje  greets  a phenomenon  all  too  frequent  in  Anefican 
Jewry,  a state  of  affairs  whioj!  has  been  with  us  all  too  often  in  recent 
years  and  its  cancerous  growth  tears  at  the  heart,  lows  low  the  head  and 
makes  one  yearn  for  a religious  revival  unparalleled  in  human  history. 

¥e  fLce  and  see  a tv;o־day  a :/ear  Jewry^r  A Judaisn  has  ־become  lashi  nahle 
and  convenient;  Judaism  has  hecone  not  the  faith  of  a mass  of  people  deep• 
ly  encrorsed  in  the  spirit  of  t heir  religion  hut  a multitude  of  inaivi- 
duals  v7ho  yearn  to  say  the  Kaddish  once  a year  f1f))C  their  departed  ones 
in  a magnificent  edifice,  furnished  with  plush  theater  chairs  and  decorat■ 
ed  with  ornate,  m.odernistlc  symbols.  And  then  there  are  even  those  who 
would  not  think  of  sayinc  the  Kdddish  in  the  original  Hebrew  or  Aramai. c 
for  this,  being  a foreign  language  and  signifying  a tie  with  world  Jewj:^, 
might  involve  one  in  the  concept  of  dual  loyalty  and  that  would  be  un-A- 
merican.  The  problem  of  temnle  attendance  is  vast  and  as  yet  unsolved 
and  we  are,  or  ra|:her  must  be,  grateful  that  our  people  still  come  on 
these  days.-^’"oan  not  give  the  absentee-landlords  religion  by  osmosis; 


days.^^'can  not  give  the  absentee-landlords  religion  by  osmosisl 
They  must  develop  their  own  sense  of  resnonsibllity.  obligation  and 
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devotion  to  a religious  cause  not  only  twice  a year  iDut  on  every  single 
day  ich  God  has  ordained  for  them’-  What  we  can  do,  however,  is  to 
try  and  stimulate  their  one  possession  of  which  they  are  never  ueprived, 
which  they  carry  with  them  twenty-fout  hairs  a day  and  which  they  employ 
cons  :ant ly  as  long  as  they  are  alive.  jWe  can  appeal  tc  their  reason, 
(their)mind  and(^t  heir) conscience.  Those  of  you  who  are  not  regular  attend- 
ents  and  those  of  you  v±lo  occupy  our  pews  v/eek  after  week  now,  on  this 
sacred  day  of  the  Jewish  calendar,  now  is  the  time  to  forraulL.fe  your 
purpose  in  life,  your  reason  for  existence,  your  hasic  heliefs.  Onthis 
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day  especially  devoted  to  prayer^jand  self-analysis  v;e  roust  ask  once  again: 
what  do  we  ־believe,  what  is  the  erred  ־by  which  v;e  live,  as  Jews  in  e.ene- 
ral  and  as  Reform  Jews  in  particular,  ■‘•hey  process  of  thought  is  a hard* 
and  exacting  one  hut  the  reward  is  great  and  full  of  spiritual  gratifica- 
ti  on. 

As  Jews  we  believe  in  ..ne  '^od.  A deity  v;ho  rules  supreme  over  the 
lives  of  men  and  over  the  forces  of  Nature,  •^^e  is  with  us  all  the  days 
that  have  been  apportioned  to  us  in  order  to  ^׳  Idef  help  and  present  us 
with  a moral  challenge.  Over  the  centuries  philosophers  and  theologians 
have  attempted  to  formulate  concepts  of  Kis  nature.  His  existence  and  His 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things.  We,  as  they,  must  ultimately  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  matter  hov;  hard  v;e  try  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  attain 
a complete  picture  of  His  Being.  We  cannot  understand  all  of  His  purpose, 
all  of  His  doings  and  all  of  His  decrees.  The  God  of  Judaism  is  Univer- 
sal,  the  jPather  of  all  men  and  to  acknowledge  Hiy.s  existence  is  most 
sacred  obligation  for  the  belief  in  ]hhis  deity  lends  credence  to  our 
faith,  allows  us  a moral  conscience  in  the  universe  and  gives  us  a pur- 
pose  for  living/ 

As  Reform  Jews  we  believe  that  religion  is  something  vi»Ath  is  dynamic, 
somethi  g w^.ich  is  a.lways  changing  and  ever  in^a  process  of  evolution* 

We  are  al^ierants  of  a philosophy  of  life  which  declares  that  the  moment 
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we  stand  still,  the  minute  we  feome  ir,1mune  to  the  call  of  chan,  e then 
we  are  no  longer  strict  followers  of  a reform  religious  interpretation. 

This  attitude  can  he  drawn  into  our  daily  existence.  As  long  as  there 
is  evil  in  the  world,  as  long  as  all  men^ire  not  free,  as  long  as  one  man 
is  hungry,  as  long,  as  war,  sickness,  persecution  and  prejudice  exist  in 
one  corner  of  the  earth,  you  and  I are  not  free  from  guilt.  Be  they  Jews, 
Xians,  hlack,  white,  yellow,  American,  Israeli,  or  Russian  all  men  are 
the  sons  of  Almiglity  God  and  as  such  deserve  our  consideration  and  respect 

The  life  of  the  man  farthest  from  us  at  this  moment  is  as  vital  as  the 

life  of  the  man  sitting  next  to  us  and  the  fate  of  the  human  being  across 

the  seas  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  our  fate  and  attitude  in  days  to 

come.  "Ho  man  is  an  island  unto  himself"  and  no  man  can  be  a good  refnrm 
Jew  is  he  does  not  work  for  the  cause  of  peace,  wellSbeing  and  serenity 

in  every  part  of  the  vqrld• 

Again,  as  Reform  Jev.'s,  our  concept  of  han  and  the  lleseianio  Era  are 
one  and  the  same.  Orthodox  Jewry  believes  that  one  day  a man  will  arise, 
a desoendent  of  the  house  of  David,  and  will  resurrect  the  dead,  will 
sit  in  judgement  and  will  lead  the  people  back  to  their  homeland  oB  bib- 
lical  origin.  Reform  Jewry  faces  the  problem  morerealistioally . We  en- 
vision  a Messianic  Era  in  which  men  will  learn  to  recognize  the  importan 
ce  of  the  fact  that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  jryes  of  God  and  thus,  *hould 
be  equal  in  the  si^t  of  one  another.  No  demi-Gpd  will  lead  our  way  to 
Israel,  no  ElijsLh  will  announce  his  caning  for  each  and  every  one  of  us 
is  as  imporfant  as  the  personage  whan  our  orthodox  brethren  envial on. 

You  and  I,  all  of  mankind,  are  the  messiahs  of  our  own  society.  To  work 
for  that  ^diioh  is  good,  to  improve  that  which  is  in  need  of  repair,  to 
set  aright  the  inadequacies  of  our  human  relationships:  all  this  is  the 
task  of  every  modern  individual.  As  such,  nan  is  free,  alive,  and  dyna- 
mic.  As  such,  the  human  being  is  at  the  apex  of  human  culture  if  he  u- 
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se9  liis  God-given  attrilDutes  for  the  good  of  all  mankind. 

As  Jews  we  believe  in  Torah.  Not  in  a series  of  five  hocks  or  even 
ten  basic  cornmandnent s which  were  given  from  Ht.  Sinai  eons  ago.  Kather, 
as  R form  Jews,  we  believe  in  a progressive  revelation  of  basic  ethical 
truths  which  our  ancestors  had  discovered  in  the  days  of  thei^desert 
v/anderings,  in  their  highly  civilized  society,  in  their  own  homeland  and 
kingdom,  in  the  days  of  Temple  worship  and  sacrifice.  "Thou  shalt  love 
Thy  neighbor  as  thyself ", "You  shalt  be  holy  for  I,  the  Lord  your  God, 
am  holy",  "^־/hat  mean  ye  that  ye  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  in  the  dust", 
these  are  the  truths  vncken  by  living  men  and  co-religionists,  attained 
by  an  insi  ht  which  has  rarely  been  duplicated  over  the  centuries.  True, 
society  has  undergone  many  changes,  has  seen  the  downfall  and  rejuvena- 
tion  of  man3ז  civilizati  cns  but  these  words  of  wisdom,  of  ethical  commana- 
mant,  have  never  been  changed.  They  form  the  basis  of  our  love  for  one 
another,  for  our  dealings  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  wherever  they 
may  be  and  tlTSse  are  the  words  of  faith  which  link  us  with  decent,  right- 
ecus  individuals  everywhere. 

And  finally,  as  Jews  we  believe  in  the  institution  called  the  Syna- 
gogue.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  prayers  in  the  UPB  begins  The  oynago- 
feue  is  the  sanctuary  of  Israel"  and  this  is  the  essence  of  our  faith. 

It  is  here  where  we  gather  f^o^  prayer  and  mediation,  it  is  here,  before 
the  liiLy  Ark,  v/here  we  pledge  allegiance  to  a way  of  life  which  v.’ill  v^ilih• 
etj^d  the  vicissitudes  of  all  our  experiences.  In  our  places  of  worship 
v.׳e  build  a faith|for  our  religion  lives  and  dies  v;ithin  the  confines  of 
these  walls.  There  8.re  those  of  us  v;ho  feel ־^ ־hat  religi  n does  not  ne- 
cessitate  Temple  attendance,  they  believe  that  they  can  be  Just  as  good 
a Jev/  by  prayer  in  the  home  and  with  no  need  for  organized. p raj׳ er  or 
prayer  book.  These  people  do  not  understand  tho  our  faith. 

We  arc  a social  people,  we  share  Joys  and  sorrow,  we  work,  live  and 
die  together.  This  is  our  common  meeting  ground  for  the  Synagogue  is 
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indestructiMe  as  is  our  religious  faith.  ^'0£:ether  ve  stand,  united 
we  progress,  in  unison  v/e  advance  in  the  righteous  cause  of  ־bringing 
the  message  of  truth  and  justice,  love  a d peace  to  all  humanity. 

This  is  what  we  ־believe,  in  essence.  How  do  you  stand  on  these 
issues?  Are  you  a Jew  in  name  only  or  do  you  practice  the  demands  of 
your  faith?  Let  us,  also,  write  an  anthology  of  what  we  ־believe.  To- 
night,'  after  the  holyday  is  over,  sit  dovm  and  fomulate  your  thoughts 
in  the  realm  of  your  experiences  and  religious  consecration.  I think 
that  you  will  join  those  w.-o  are  mentioned  in  the  ־book  disc  ssed  earl- 
ier  in  your  recognizing  certain  basic,  immutable  laws  and  commandments 
which  make  you  and  me,  all  of  us,  better  persons,  ha.npier  members  of 

society  and  more  peaceful  individ1;als . 

And  what  Qo  I perso  ally  believe?  Perhaps  I can  best  illustrate 

by  telling  you  a stary  which  I heard  about  the  poet  Llake.  I tell  you 
this  as  my ס ס  ntributi 0ns  to  "This  I Believe".  I insist/  that 

this  does  not  cc■  ntain  all  of  my  philosophy  or  all  of  my  thinking  but 
it  may  give  you  an  inkling.  It  speaksjof  the  m^nd  of  man,  of  the  grand- 
eur  of  na^>-re,  of  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  God.  ^lake  Story. 

Amen. 


Baltimore,  Kd. 


Rosh  Ha^.  ono  AJI.  Temple  Oheb  Shalom 

Sept.  28,  1954,  ‘^'uesd. 


INSTALLATION  SERVICE, 

It  is  truly  a wonderful  experience  to  be  surrounded  by  such  a warm-  I 
hearted  group  on  this  meaningful  occassion.  My  tabbi,  and  Mrs.  ■Polish,  I 

to  whom  I owe  so  much  over  so  many  years,  and  my  parents  whose  love,  I 

sacrifice  and  encourgaement  can  surely  not  bejvoiced  by  mere  words  have  J 
all  come  here  from  N.Y.  to  share  this  lasting  moment  with  me.(^I  am  honorel 
and  grateful  for  their  devotion  and  for  the  trust  which  they  have  placed  I 
in  me,  "ן  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  have  Rabbi  Polish  with  us  this  I 
evening  for  he,  more  than  any  other  person,  has  had  a hand  in  making  me  I 

feel  secure  and  happjr  in  this  profession.  From  the  moment  he  came  to  my  I 
congregation  at  home  he  has  taken  me  under  his  protective  wing,  has  tought, 
inspired  and  helped  me.  Some  months  ago  I had  the  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing  about  him  before  congregation  and  I think  he  knows  how  not 

only  I,  but  also  my  family,  feel  about  him.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I 
would  rather  havs  him  as  part  of  this  installation  service  than  any  other 
of  the  many  persons  whom  I have  met  in  my  brief  association  with  the 
rabbinate.  But  more  than  that,  I have  now  severed  my  religious  ties  with 
N.Y,  as  I have  come  to  a community  in  vAiich  I can  also  feel  at  home.  In 
Rabbi  Shaw  I have  found  qualities  ו^ich  you,  his  congregation,  must  have 
discovered  many  years  ago;  in  my  humbld  opinion  he  is  a truly  dedicated 
leader  in  every  sense  öf  that  word.  *Vhenever  we  are  together  I feel  that 
I am  not  speaking  to  a ״superior״  or  the  ״Senior  Rabbi״,  which  he  is,  but 
to  a warm  and  understanding  human  being  who  is,  primarily,  a friend  and 
counsellor,  who  is  always  willing  to  help  and  give  of  himself  so  that  I 
might  profit.  His  family  has  taken  me  into  their  home  and  to  have  found 
such  •companionship  and  hospitality  in  a strange  city  and  amid  new  surround- 
ings  has  truly  been  a blessing.  And,  the^,  I doubt  whether  there  is  any 
other  group  of  people  which  would  have  shown  such  sincerity  and  friendship 
to  a new  rabbi  as  readily  as  did  the  members  of  this  conjpegat ion;  I truly 
feel  that  I have  not  lost  anything  in  coming  here  but,  rather,  have  foudd 

a home  in  Baltimore, 
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forces  tint  have  shaped  my  life  and  made  me  vhat  I am.  First  of  all,  I 
originally  come  from  a country  vhich  was  once  the  cultural  center  of  the 
v/orld.  But  after  "being  invaded  from  v/ithin  "by  the  black  forces  of  oppress- 
ion  and  destruction  we  as  Jews,  althou^  law-abiding  citizens,  had  to 
flee  from  the  land  of  our  birth  as  part  of  the  great  immigration  wave  of 
the  30s•  I believe  it  was  at  this  stage  of  my  life  v;hen  I really  learned 
the  value  of  liberty  and  freedom.  There  were  sonany  advantages  v/hich  met 
the  newcomer  at  every  turn,  those  of  you  who  a re  native  to  this  countrS^־ 
can  not  possibly  know  what  it  means  to  be  free  to  sneak  and  do  and  think 
as  one  ־oleases.  America  boasted  a free  system  of  education  vhich  allowed 
one  and  all,  according  to  their  ability,  to  reach  for  the  almost  unattain- 
able.  Amid  the  great  melting  pot  of  Hew  York’s  population  on^e  could  not 
help  but  realize  the  inherent  worth  of  every  h1;man  being;  one  became  to- 
lerant  of  people,  developed  a respect  for  their  various  institutions  and 
a belief  in  the  basic  decency  of  every  individual  came  to  be  a part  of 
you.  The  liberalism  v/hich  was  in  the  very  air  one  breathed  allowed  me 
to  become  affiliated  with  the  reform  movement  in  Judaism  as  it  v/as  pac- 
ticed  here.  This  particular  religious  orientation  gave  me  room  to  grov,^^ 
allowed  for  a diversity  of  opinion  which  made  for  stimulation  of  thought. 
Reform  Judaism  is  the  faith  which  lives  by  progress,  by  thought,  by  adap- 
tibility  and  livability  and  it  all  fit  beautifully  into  the  dreams  and 
hopes  of  a young  m-an  vho,  as  a Jew,  was  given  a second  opportunity  to 
live,  and  to  live  in  peace  and  security.  Thot  which  is  dynamic,  alive, 
vibrant  and  vital  I f)  und  v/ithin  our  faith  and  all  this,  coupled  with  the 
liberalism  of  my  nev/  homeland, brought  me  to  the  point  of  entering  the 

rabbinate  in  search  of  serving  Am^^rican  Jewry. 

‘^‘־Iso,  I an  a product  of  what  might  easily  be  termed  a "Jev/ish  Home". 
Yiy  paj^ents  are  the  type  of  peonle  ^^/ho  make  of  their  religion  something 
which  is  a ־,art  of  their  daily  life  and  not  something  which  is  relegated 
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to  certain  enecified  timee  and  places  during  the  weekends.  The  Kiddush 
the  candles  lit  by  my  mother  on  the  eve  of  every  Sabbath,  the 

^observance  of  the  festivals,  joyous  and  solemn,  were  the  natural  events 
in  the  life  of  my  family.  Some  of  the  most  ־oleasant  memories  which  I 
have  of  my  earlier  years  are  the  moments,  particularly  after  the  Sabbath 
ceremonies,  when  my  parents  would  bless  me  in  the  traditional  manner  by 
placing  their  hands  upon  my  head  and  uttering  time  honored  and  sacred 
words.  These  m.ay  be  little  things  and  of  small  import  v׳hen  compared  to 
the  many  faceted  aspects  of  family  life  in  our  times  of  turmoil  and  in- 
stability  bu.t  these  manifestations  of  the  Jewish  home  have  rdniained  wilih 
me  to  this  day,  have  given  rie  a sense  of  love  and  devotion,  have  made 
me  secure  as  a part  of  my  and  as  a member  of  the  Jewish  peo־ole. 

It  v/as  fror:1  moments  such  as  these  that  I learned  ibhe  beauty  and  love  of 
Judaism/  What  other  religion  places  man  on  such  a pinnacle,  wkirCTi  other 
faith  man  such  a moral  choice,  !■?hat  other  creed  allows  man  to  seek 

his  *^od  v;ith  such  simplicity  and  such  readi^ness.  Truly,  Judaism  is  a 
I’aith  which  can  be  lived  by  each  and  every  one  of  us  and  it  is  this  very 
sentiment  which  v/e  encounter  in  this  v/eek*s  Torah  portion;  "It  is  not  too 
hard  for  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off,  it  is  not  in  heaven  that  thou  dnulds 
sa.y,  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  and  bring  it  so  that  v;e  ^־ay  do  it?  and  it  is 
not  beyond  the  sea  tha.t  thou  än  ouldst  say  Who  snail  ßopyer  one  sea  for  us 
/I  to  bring  it  near  unto  us  that  v;e  may^-d-O  it?  But  it  is  very  nigh  unto  thee• 

ד . . . . / ) 

in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart  that  Kiou  mayest  do  it,"  It  is  this  hind 
of  a^living  faith  which  was  t ought  to  me  at  home,  from  my  eari&st  yeats, 
and  it  is  this  religion  to  which  I am  able  to  dedicate  myself 


all  my  heart,  with  all  my  soul  and  with  all  my  mi^t," 


"With 


pepj  Jo 


Justice,  Truth,  Mercy  and  Love  are  not  mere  words  and  ideals  but  as  part 
of  our  religion  they  become  real  and  vital,  I firmly  believe  myself  to 
be  a Jew  not  merely  bec^se  I l^as  born  into  this  faith  but  by  the  power 
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of  my  conviction,  my  reason  and  my  "belief• 

Ani  lastly,  I came  from  a congregation  where  the  feeling  of  true 
worship  became  a part  of  us  as  we  entered  the  Sanctuary•  In  the  *־ynago- 
gue  v/here  I had  my  first  religious  training,  where  I v;as  Bar-Hit zv oh, 
v/hdre  I was  ^^ongirmed  there  vras  such  a feeling  of  unity  of  purpose  bet- 
ween  the  pulpit  and  pew  that  I could  not  help  but  be  affected.  Prayer 
v/af!jsomething  v7hich  was  uttered  with  the  heart,  sorrow  and  ^oy  v/ere  shared 
by  one  and  all,  brotherhood  and  a united  Jcv7ry  v;ere  in  evidence  at  every 
service•  I come  from  a congregation  where  one  does  pot  marvel  v/hen  3-400 
people  attend  seivice  on  a Priday  evening.  Ve  go  to  our  religi  us  ser- 
vice  not  merely  to  listen  to  a fine  sermon,  not  only  to  hear  the  magnifi- 
cent  music  but,  most  important,  to  pour  out  our  deepest  emotions  before"^ 
such  I believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  and  in  the  rearness  £ 
These  are  some  of  the  factors  v/hich  have  shaped  my  life  and  have  led 
me  to  this  pc^nt  in  my  personal  history•  \^ןhat  of  the  future?  Here  I aan 
only  refer  you  to  a Hebrew  phrase  which  my  father  used  on  the  day  of  his 
Lar-Hitzvoh  several  decades  a.go  and  which  I a.lso  used  on  the  day  of  my 
acceptance  into  the  adult  Jev/ish  community.  V/herever  there  v;ill  be  signs 
of  inequality,  v/herever  one  man  is  subjugated  to  the  v.׳ill  and  v/him  of  a- 
nother,  wherever  there  are  those  in  need  of  help  and  guidance,  wherever 
my  people  suffer  or  v;here  thej־׳  do  wrong  and  deal  unjustly  t^re  thall  I 
speeי^  enoq^a  f-cin  th^ 1־/ords  which^äll  >10\/  bo  uecd  fur  nie  wiird  time  in 


. In  the  belief  that  there  is  a G-od,  that  man  is  good! 


spee  \ enoqg-a  f-  c. 

.־■  I f i י ז ד ו n — 


that  life  is  precious,  that  man  m*ust  build  on  faith,  tha.t  love  and  under- 

standing  can  lead  to  greater  he.ppiness,  that  a day  will  come  v/hen  all  men 

shall  live  in  peace  and  unity,  I join  my  father  and  echo  my  ov/n  v/ords, 

thoHe  to  be  found  in  the  h^nnn  Ad  on  Olom,  and  v,־ill  let  them  be  mypguid^  and 

/v׳/  '( 

inspiration,  my  banner  of  truth  and  courage,  "The  Lord  is  with  me,  I shall 
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not  fear." 


0 ky  ^(axXc^  (Lay«  - ׳SמJlלiי’ 


It  ie  truly  a vonderfnl  experience  to  “be  eurrounded  "by  mtoh  a vam- 
hearted  group  on  this  meanlngflil  occaa^lon•  My  rahhl  to  whcm  I owe  90 
mucih  over  80  nany  yearr»  icy  parents  vhoee  love»  eacrifice  and  enoourafe- 
ment  can  eurely  not  he  voiced  by  mere  vordp»  and  good  friends  \A10  have 
been  with  our  family  in  tircee  of  Joy  and  !Stress  have  all  ccine  here  from 
K,Y,  to  share  this  lasting  moment  with  me•  I am  honor«.d  and  grateful 
for  their  devotion  end  for  the  trust  which  they  have  placed  in  me*  But 
more  tlian  that  I have  now  severed  my  religious  tics  with  N,Y•  as  I have 
come  to  a community  in  which  I liave  found  friends»  advisors  and.\^mradee• 
In  P.ahhl  Ghaw  I have  found  qualities  which  you»  his  congregation»  must 
have  discovered  many  years  ago;  in  ray  humble  opinion»  he  is  a spiritual 
leader  in  every  sense  of  the  word•  Vhenever  we  are  together  I feel  th  at 
I E2n  not  speaking  to  a "boss״'  or  to  the  "Senior  Rabbi"»  which  he  18»  but 
to  a warm  and  understanding  human  being  who  is»  primarily»  a friend  and 
oounsellcr»  v/ho  18  always  !׳rilling  to  help  and  give  of  himself  80  that  I 
might  profit•  His  fhmily  hao  literally  taken  me  into  their  hcjne  and  to 
have  found  s^joh  oompanl  r>nsl1ip  and  hospitality  in  a strange  city  arid  amid 
new  surroundings  has  truly  been  a blessing•  And,  then,  I (b  ubt  whether 
there  is  any  other  group  of  people  which  would  have  shown  such  sincerity 
and  friendship  to  a nev;  rabbi  as  readily  as  did  the  inembfjrs  of  this  con- 
gregation;  I truly  feel  that  I have  not  lost  ar^^thing  In  ceding  here  but» 
rather,  have  gained  a hone  in  Baltimoie• 

I would  like  to  use  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  for  only  a few» 
short  moments  for  within  the  next  few  weeks  I willjhave  ampJe  opportunity 
to  preach  to  you  from  the  two  pulpits  of  this  congregation•  In  the  monthi 
to  come  I will  try  to  do  my  best  in  giving  you  an  idea  of  what  I believe 
and  hovT  I Intend  to  apply  the  religious  teachings  of  our  faith  to  the 
affaire  cf  everyday  living•  At  this  sacred  moment  in  my  personal  history 
I would  merely  like  to  tell  you  a little  bit  of  my  background!  of  the 


force*  tmt  hare  ehaped  tny  life  and  Bade  me  idiat  I am.  Eli'et  of  all,  I 
״ri«inally ־״0 ־  fr־»  a country  ^ich  vae ־־״ ־  th.  cultural  center  of  th. 
world.  But  after  Keine  Inraded  fr<״  within  hy  the  hlaok  force,  of  oppre.e- 
ion  a״l  da.tru־ticn  v-e  ae  1״־*.  altho״^  lav-ahidin«  citirene.  had  to 
flea  from  the  land  of  our  hlrth  a*  part  of  the  ,rent  Wgration  ware  of 
the  30».  I hell־«  it  wae  at  thi.  -tag־  of  »y  life  whan  I rally  learned 
the  ralue  of  liberty  and  freed־».  There  were  .fany  adrantage.  which  net 
y.  ftt  «Terv  turn,  tho»o  of  you  vho  a re  natiTe  to  thle  country 

can  not  poaelbly  laiow  What  it  mean»  to  De  free  to  epeak  and  do  and  thi 
a.  one  pleaeee.  America  hoaated  a Tree  ־yet«,  of  education  -a־h  allo״^ 
0..־  and  all,  according  to  their  ability,  to  rea,*.  for  the  el»״»t  unattWn- 
able.  ABid  the  great  melting  pot  of  Hew  Yorh-e  population ״ ־/e  could  not 

help  hut  realize  the  Ihherent  worth  of  erery  h>Be-  helng!  one  he־«־־  to- 

j.  +>!«11•  TariouB  inptitution®  and 

lerant  of  people,  dereloped  a reepect  for  their  ▼an 

a belief  in  the  Kaeie  decency  of ־▼ ־ry  indiridual  oeme  to  be  a part  of 
you.  The  llherall־»  w.>ioh  wae  in  the  very  air  one  breathed  allowed  me 
to  beco.־״  affiliated  with  the  reform  morement  in  Judai»־  a.  it  wae  pao- 
tioed  here.  Thi.  particular  religid״.  orientation  gave  me  r־־«  to  groy.A^ 
allowed  for  a direr.lty  of  oplnlÄ«  idiloh ־1״ ״  for  ettoeulatlon  of  thought. 
Jiefo־־  Judalem  i.  the  faith  which  li▼«»  by  progre...  by  thmight,  by  «lap* 
tibllity  and  !!▼ability  and  it  all  fit  beautifully  into  the  dreem.  and 
hopee  of  a young  man  1*10,  ao  a Jew,  wa»  glron  a eecond  opportunity 
llwe.  and  to  !!▼e  in  peace  and  eeourity. ־־ ־hot  which  1־  dynamic,  all▼־, 
rlbrant  and  ▼ital  I ״nd  within  our  faith  and  all  thie  ^oupled  with  th. 
llboraliem  of  my  ndw  hareland^ brought  me  to  the  point  of  entering  the 

rabbinate  in  eearoh  of  eerving  Amerioan  Jewry. 

A1.0,  I an  a product  of  what  ״i(d.t  eaeily  be  teimod  a “Jewieh  Home  . 

My  pafcente  are  the  type  of  people  who  make  of  their  religion  eomethlng 

Which  i.  a Tart  of  their  dally  life  and  not  eomethlng  which  i.  relegated 


ill 


to  oertcd  n epeclfied  tlmee  and  places  during  the  weekends•  The  Kiddush 
0 the  candles  lit  hy  my  mother  an  the  eve  of  •very  Sahhath^  the 
ohserrance  of  the  festlvalst  Jc^ous  and  solemn»  were  the  natural  events 
in  the  life  of  my  family.  Some  of  the  most  pleasant  me  :ories  which  I 
have  of  my  earlier  years  are  the  mamcntSf  particularly  after  the  Sabbath 


ceremonies t when  my  parents  would  bless  me  in  the  traditional  manner  by 
־olacin^  thoir  hands  upon  rsy  head  and  uttering  time  honored  and  sacred 
words.  These  may  be  little  things  and  of  small  import  v׳hen  oorapared  to 
the  mar^  faceted  aspects  of  family  life  in  our  times  of  turmoil  and  in- 
stability  but  these  numifestationa  of  the  Jewish  home  have  remaiied  wilfah 


me  to  this  day,  have  given  me  a sense  of  love  and  devotion^  have  made 
me  secure  as  a part  of  my  fsmiiy  and  as  a nenrtier  of  the  Jewish  people. 


It  v'as  from  moments  sucli  as  these  that  I learned  Aiie  beauty  and  love  of 
Judaism/  hhat  other  religion  places  man  on  t-uch  a pinnacle,  Jwh4«h  other 


man  sudh  a moral  choice,  vhat  other  creed  allows  man  to  seek 


faith 


hie  ^od  with  such  simplicity  and  Bטch  readi/ness.  Tmily,  Judaism  is  a 


/ 


faith  vrhioh  can  be  lived  b^׳  each  and  everj׳^  one  of  us  and  it  18  this  very 
sentiment  which  we  encounter  In  this  week’s  Torah  portion*  ״It  is  not  too 
hard  for  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off,  it  is  not  in  heaven  that  thou  dnuldst 
eay,  V/ho  shall  go  iip  for  us  and  bring  it  so  that  we  may  do  it?  am  it  is 


not  beyond  the  sea  that  thou  ouldst  eay  shall  g^ver  the  sea  for  us 


to  bring  it  near  tinto  us  that  we  may  do  it?  But  it  is  very  nigh  unto  theei 
in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart  that  lüiou  mayest  do  it."  It  is  tills  kind 
of  ajJ^living  faith  idiicdi  was  tought  to  me  at  home,  from  my  eariist  yeatsx 

and  it  18  this  religion  to  which  I am  able  to  dedicate  myself  F 

Pei)i  Firi?  ' 

I ר r־־ 


"With  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  soul  and  with  all  my  mi^t." 


/ Justice,  Truth,  Mercy  « nd  Love  are  not  mere  words  and  ideals  but  as  part 


of  our  religion  they  become  real  and  vital.  I firmly  believe  myself  to 


be  a Jew  not  merely  be(^ee  I ^as  bom  into  this  faith  but  by  the  power 
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i 

I 
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cf  m c nrictlcn,  my  reaoon  and  njy  *belief• 

lastly,  I come  from  a congregation  where  the  feeling  of  true 

worship  heoame  a part  of  us  as  we  entered  the  Sanctuary.  In  tlie  ••׳iUa«o- 
wt^ere  I had ־־ ־y  first  religious  trainlns.  wliere  I was  Bar-XUt־v6h, 
whdre  I was  ConClrmed  there  was  such  a feeling  of  unity  of  purpose  het- 
ween  the  pulpit  and  pew  that  I could  not  help  hut  he  affeoted.  Prayer 
wastonething  which  ws,s  uttered  with  the  heart,  sorrow  and  ^oy  were  sliared 
hy  cne  ard  all,  brotherhood  and  a united  Jewry  ware  in  evidence  at  every 
service.  I cone  from  a congregation  where  one  does  pot  marvel  when  3-400 
people  attend  eervioo  on  a Prlday  evening.  Ve  go  to  our  religious  ser- 
Tice  not  merely  to  listen  to  a fine  senion,  not  only  to  hoar  tJie  magnifi- 
cerrt  music  hut,  most  important,  to  pour  out  our  deepest  eraotione  before 

such  I believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  and  in  the  marness  C »*od 
These  are  same  of  the  factors  wliioh  have  oXiaped  my  life  and  have  led 
me  to  this  point  in  my  personal  hiatory.  XJhat  of  the  future?  !-ere  I aan 
only  refer  you  to  a Hebrew  phraee  which  my  father  used  on  the  day  of  his 
Lir-Xiitrvoh  several  decades  ago  and  Which  I also  used  on  the  day  of  my 
acceptance  into  the  adult  Jewish  community.  Wherever  there  will  be  signs 
of  inequality,  wherever  one  man  is  subjugated  to  the  will  and  whim  of  a- 
nother,  wherever  there  are  thooe  in  need  of  help  an<i  guidance,  wherever 
my  peonle  suffer  or  where  they  do  wrong  and  deal  ^ 

.Ä״.  

in  the  belief  that  there  1.  a God,  that  man  ie  good, 
that  life  la  precicuB,  that  man  isust  build  on  faith,  that  love  and  under 
standing  can  lead  to  greater  happinees,  that  a day  will  come  when  all  men 
shall  live  in  peace  anc  unity,  1 Join  my  father  and  echo  my  own  words, 
those  to  be  found  in  the  hymn  Aden  Olom,  and  vill  let ך ״.  ^be 
Insplrctlon,  ay  banner  of  truth  and  courage,  "The  Lord  is  with  me,  I shall 


not  fear•" 


^ j־U^ 


HOW  ^ YOU  LOOK  ^ LIIiי£? 

To  watch  children  at  play  is  not  only  an  amusing  experience  but  al- 
so  a very  interesting  one.  One  learns  and  profits;  one  can  see  certain 
tendencies  and  inclinations  develop  in  a child  as  he  is  engaged  in 
type אץ ז  r^°r  with  his  friends  and  playmates.  One  of  th  e games/lwhich 
children  delight  is  called  ״make-believe"  and  I have  not  only  watched  it 
innumerable  times  but  have  frequently  indulged  in  it  in  my  earlier  years. 
What  greater  pleasure  can  a boy  have  than  be  a fireman,  e policeman,  a 
cowboy  or  a baseball  player.  For  as  long  as  the  fad  lasts  the  youngster 
tajfkes  on  all  of  the  eharacteristics  of  his  hero:  he  drives  a miniature 
fire-red  engine,  transforms  a stray  piece  of  wo 08  into  a policeman’s  club 
and  draws  his  gun  in  the  best  tradition  of  a Gene  ^try  or  the  Lone  Rang־־ 
er.  I know  that  when  I was  somewhat  younger  I used  to  imitate  all  of  the 
mannerisms  of  a Joe  fiiMaggio  when  playing  ball  with  my  friends  and  a little 
later  I would  spend  some  evenings  singing  certain  liturgical  numbers  in 
imitation  of  my  rabbi  and  cantor,  "^he  game  of  make-believe  was  wonderful 
and  I am  quite  certain  that  all  of  you  can  easily  recäll  similar  experi- 
ences . 

Rut  now,  that  we  are  sanewhat  older  and  more  mature  we  have  beccme 
a part  of  the  strUigle  for  everyday  existence  and  have  le^t  the  games  of 
our  childhood  far  behind.  No  longer  do  we  play  at  certain  professions 
for  now  we  are  a part  of  them  and  we  try  to  some  worthwhile  contri- 

bution  to  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  citizens.  This  day,  however,  I would 
like  you  to  put  aside  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  the  business  and  ma- 
terial  world  of  which  we  are  a part  and  return  with  me  to  the  game  of 
which  I have  just  spoken.  Let’s  you  and  I make  believe;  let’s  you  and  I 
go  back  in  history  sind  place  ourselves  into  the  position  in  which  we 
found  one  of  our  greatest  of  ancestors  this  morning.  In  our  Torah  por- 
tion,  Moses  has  been  told  that  he  will  never  attain  the  holy  land  which 
has  been  promised  the  people  and  that  the  hour  has  come  when  his  sojourn 


on  earth  must  be  terminated.  has  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  look- 
ing  toward  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  but  he  kHows  that  oiily  a 
little  time  remains  and  then  hw  will  be  gathered  unto  his  fathers  .Now, 
what  is  he  to  do  with  the  short  while  still  allotted  unto  him?  On  the 
command  of  Ood  he  assembles  his  people  below  him  at  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain  and  he  speaks  to  them,  admonishes  them  and  adjures  them  to  live  a 
certain  kind  of  life.  He  quickly  reviews  the  history  of  the  people  and 
then  mentions  the  most  important  laws  pertaining  to  the  life  and  conauct 
of  his  followers,  finally,  as  if  to  conclude,  just  prior  to  administring 
the  final  blessing  upon  the  twelfe  tribes,  he  sums  up  his  philosophy  in 
the  name  of  God,  ״See,  I have  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and  good, 
death  and  evil... and  thou  shalt  live  and  multiply  and  ^e 


11ז... and  thou  shalt  live  and  multiply  ana  •cue  a^oru,  uxijr  ״.x, 

r^>'C'2  ^־/ ^ 0^״r  /Ofd 

thee־־י'׳ ■ .״  “ ^ ' 


shall  bless 


The  people,  acoarding  to  Moses,  in  the  last  analysis,  have  a ohoioe:  to 
live  or  die,  to  do  good  or  commit  evil,  to  prosper  or  to  fall  by  the  way- 
Side,  it  is  up  to  the  individual  member^  of  the  tribes  to  do-^thedr  bit 
for  the  good  of  all  and  for  the  welfare  of  their  co-religionists.  This 
is  the  great  statenent  by  Moses:  the  opportunity  is  there,  the  opening 
is  before  you,  the  choice  has  been  placed  in  your  hands  I Now  hia  duty 
is  done  and  he  can  go  to  his  final  resting  place  in  peace. 

I would  like  to  ask  you,  at  this  manent  in  your  lives,  to  join  me  in 
the  game  of  make-believe  and  place  yourseives  in  the  position  of  a Moses. 
If  you  wore  the  leader  of  a great  nation,  if  you  had  gorged  a people,  if 
you  would  only  have  a little  while  to  live,  what3qpyE»t  would  be  your  last 
statanent  before  the  people  assembled  to  hear  you?  Consider  yourself  a 
Moses,  you  are  standing  before  the  multitudes,  you  are  on  the  border  of 
the  premised  land.  The  people  beCome  attentive,  their  mood  becomes  so- 
lemn,  their  voices  are  stilled,  their  eyes  are  raised  toward  you.  You 
open  your  mouths  to  speak,  what  shall  be  your  message?  Since  I have  join- 
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ed  you  in  tkiisjgame  of  nake-believe  aUow  me  to  speak  to  you  and  let  this 
serve  as  the  message  for  today.  Were  I a Moses,  I believe  I would  address 

my  peopde  in  terms  of  these  three  analogies. 

One  day,  several  centuries  ago,  a student  came  to  his  teacher,  a sage 

in  Israel,  and  asked  him  to  explain  the  secret  of  an  unselfish  life.  The 
scholar  thought  for  some  minutes  and  then  brought  in  a piece  of  glass. 

This  he  held  before  the  students  eyes  and  bold  him  to  look  through  it 
and  tell  him  what  he  saw.  The  student  was  very  amazed  at  the  actions  of 
his  teacher  but  did  as  he  was  asked  and  reported  Ähat  all  he  saw  was  1i1e 
flow  of  life  outxddadoors:  the  children  laughing  and  playing,  the  men  and 
women  going  about  their  daily  occupations,  the  trees  and  flowers  in  bloom, 
and  the  blue  sky  above.  The  teacher  was  satisfied  with  this  report  but 
then  he  took  a bit  of  silver  and  it  all  over  the  back  of  the  glftss 

Lo  and  behold,  when  the  stndent  looked  through  it  once  again  all  he  saw 
now-was  an  image  of  himself.  A little  bit  of  silver  had  created  a mirror 
and  had  transfctimed  the  beauty  of  God’s  creation  into  selfishness  and  ego- 
satisfaction.  The  student,  much  wiser  and  more  subdued  bid  his  teacher 
farewell  for  he  had  learned  his  less on.^weür.  How  true  this  is  in  our  day. 
All  too  many  of  us  go  about  our  lives  without  ever  noticing  the  beauty 
of  life , the  majesty  of  nature , the  sparkle  in  the  eyes  of  children  for 
we  are  too  concerned  with  our  own  welfare,  with  the  materialism  vAiich  is 
all  about  us,  with  the  hardness  and  callousness  which  seems  to  character- 
ize  our  existence  in  this  v^rld  in  these  times  of  turmoil  and  distress. 
Having  tasted  the  sweetness  of  power  and  material  wealth  we  forget  the 
real  Giver  all  too  quickly;  the  country  clubs,  dinner  parties  and  club- 
activities  have  supplanted  the  Temple  and  its  How  do  you  look 

Are  you  one  of  those  who  chooses  to  look  through  the  glass  or 
do  you  look  at  the  world  through  a mirror?  Are  you  concerned  with  th«r 
welfare  of  all  peoples  in  distress  or  in  desolation^ or  are  you  solely  con- 
cerned  with  the  image  reflected  when  you  glance  into  the  mirror.  In  the 


Iv, 


life  which  is  still  allotted  unto  you,  rub  off  some  of  the  superf iciali- 
ties  of  your  existence,  remove  sane  of  the  glitter  and  shine,  destroy 
the  ostentation  all  about  us  and  throxagh  the  space  which  has  been  cleared 
look  up  into  the  blue  of  heaven  and  let  its  beauty  and  sparkle,  its  warmth 
and  loftiness  be  your  fitting  reward /^Destroy  the  mirror,  lift  up  the  glass, 

i 

A second  analogy:  once  upon  a time  there  was  a discussion  centering 
about  {he  person  of  Moses,  Why  did  he  have  such  great  insight,  such  an  a- 
bility  to  deal  with  all  situations,  such  great  sensitivity  with  vhidh.  he 
could  easily  come  to  the  heart  of  any  mtter.  The  rabbis  discussed  back 
and  forth,  pro  and  con,  quietly  and  with  fervor,  for  many  days  and  nights. 
Then  they  arrived  at  a conclusion;  all  the  other  leaders  \Ad10  had  been  a 
pant  of  tur  vast  tradition  had  eyes  which  were  slightly  different  from 
those  of  Moses,  His  were  straight  and  level,  penetrating  and  direct  where- 
as  the  eyes  of  the  others  saw  many  things,  were  often  deflected  from  the 
object  and  thus  lost  a great  deal  of  their  power  and  precision.  In  modern 
terms,  one  might  almost  be  able  to  say  that  the  others  saw  the  world  throug 
rose-colored  glasses  while  Moses  saw  the  world  as  it  truly  was,  with  real- 
ism  and  objectivity  as  his  guides.  Again,  a lesson  for  our  day.  When  one 
speaks  of  our  leading  cities  and  of  the  state  of  the  nation  one  can  cert- 
ainly  point  with  pride  to  the  movements  of  culture,  of  advancement,  of 
welfare  and  s ocial-mindedness.  There  is  a great  deal  which  is  good  and 
promising,  which  is  done  so  that  all  men,  wherever,  whatever  and  whoever 
they  nd^it  be  will  profit.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  also  note  the 
slums,  the  desease,  the  poverty,  the  malnutrition,  the  prejudice  and  the 
antagonisms.  How  do  you  look  at  life?  Are  you  able  to  be  objective  and 
realistic  in  yo^ג^  outlook  on  society  as  we  have  it  today  or  are  you/  look- 
ing  at  your  world  through  rose-colored  glasses?  Perhaps  the  best  lesson 
we  can  learn  from  this  analogy  is  that  all  peoples  should  devote  some  of 
their  time  and  effort,  not  merely  financial,  to  the  eradication  of  these 
evils  which  are  a part  of  our  society.  Engage  in  some  worthwhile 
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endeavor,  take  part  Injson«  oonstruotive  program,  lend  your 
aselstanoe  to  a meaningful  cause.  Or.  spe^nd  some  of  your  time  with  Hie 
blind.the  bait  ami  the  lame  and  your  rewards  will  be  taesurable . The 
quiet  smile,  the  heartfelt  ״thank-you"  and  the  firmness  of  a handshake 
will  convince  you  that  you  have  done  something  ofjh^ou  ־an  be  proud  ^ 
and  fra־  which  others  will  profit.  In  this  way  (^IJ^iS^uot  be  looking 
about  with  rose-colored  glasses-^  you  have  recognized  imperfection 

and  have  attempted  to  deal  with  it.  To  w^t  greater  task  can  any  man 

be  dedicated? 

A last  and  third  analogy:  ones  upon  a time  a wise  «ather  decided  to 
leave  his  possessions  to  his  three  sons  according  to  their  merit.  He 
called  them  together  and  pointed  to  the  highest  and  roughest  p«ak  of  the 
mountain  range  and  told  each  one  to  bring  back ־־ ־*  a token  to  prove  how 
Car  he  had  climbed.  After  a long  absence  the  first  boy  returned  and  trough 
a rare,  white  flower  which  showed  that  he  had  gone  above  the  timber 
The  secLd  son  came  back  a Uttle  later  and  brought  a rare  stone  which  was 
to  be  found  only  on  top  of  the  mountain.  But  the  th^d  son  did  not  return 
for  a long  time  and  the  fatter  began  to  despair.  At  long  last  he  too  came 
back  but.  most  amazing,  he  had  no  token  to  show  his  father.  When  question- 
ed  about  this  he  said.  ״Bather.  I could  find  nothing  to  bring  back  from 
the  farthest  point,  it  was  solid  rock.  But  from  where  I stood  I lookid  a- 
round  the  rim  of  the  world  and  saw  where  two  rivers  join  the  ocean/  The 
father  replied.  ״My  son,  you  have  fulfilled  my  life's  ambition,  you  have 
returned  with  nothing  in  your  hands  but  with  something  far  greater-a  vi- 
Sion  in  your  soul.״  And  this  is  our  third  lesson  for  today.  How  do  you 
look  at  life?  Is  your  .ratlook  one  vdiich  can  be  described  as  !edantic, 
narrow  and  drab;  are  you  one  of  Hiose  unfortunate  human  beings  who  merely 
lives  fra־  day  to  day.  fro»  one  hour  of  work  to  the  next  without  any  real 
and  satisfying  goal,  or  purpose,  to  regulate  your  life?  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  you  like  the  boy  of  our  story  who  went  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 


\ 
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and  there  attained  something  which  was  really  worthwhile,  a vision  in  his 
soulf  I sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  you  are  a part  of  those  who  are 
able  to  scan  the  horizons  and  see  there  all  that  whid.  is  true  and  Just, 
that  Which  is  full  of  love  ani  mercy.  If  that  is  true  of  you  and  you,  1 
know  that  you  have  a goal  in  life,  that  ttere  is  a purpose  to  yo«  actions, 
that  God  is  part  and  parcel  of  your  plans  for  the  future.  Look  up,  look 
ahead,  lift  your  head  up  high  and  you  can  not  help  hut  see  the  vision  which 
speaks  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  on  earth,  some  day. seen.  As  Jews  and  as 
human  beings  that  is  our  greatest  hope  and  desire,  to  attain  an  era  when 
all  men  will  be  brothers  and  whem  peace  and  Justice  will  reign  on  earth. 

Now  we  conclude  our  symbolic  game  of  make-believe  and  return  to  our 
day  and  age.  If  you  would  be  a Moses  today  what  message  would  you  bring 
to  your  people?  Would  you  speak  with  the  Moses  of  old,  or  would  one  of 
our  three  analogies  appeal  tcjlyou  as  a moral  lesson?  It  all  depends  on 
your  attitude,  on  how  you  look  at  life.  If  I.  personally,  were  given  the 
Choice  to  sum  it  all  up,  to  put  into  onj^e  sen;itenoe  the  essence  of  our 
scriptural  passage  and  all  that  has  gone  befcre  this  morning,  I believe 
that  I would  do  and  say  the  following.  I would  gather  up  all  the  mount- 
ains  of  the  earth,  the  highest  and  most  beautiful,  and  would  place  them 
one  on  top  of  the  otter.  Then  I would  stand  upon  the  very  highest  peak, 
nigh  untotheavens,  and  I would  gather  aU  the  peoples  of  the  world  about 
me,  men,  women  and  children.  And  as  they  would  Itfb^up  Ihe״ 
me,  I would  conclude  by  saying  unto  theca, 

-o’houso  of  Jacob,  case  ye,  and  let  us  walM  inthe  light  of  the  Lord.״. 

Amen• 


Baltimore,  Md, 


Sept.  25,  1954 
Sat.  morning. 


Temple  Oheb  ^halom 


^ ך uIVlUG  iftlTH  ^ 

Sever^a  *eeKS  ago  1 had  ah  expere^nce  which  waa  extremely  inter- 
^ ”Istihg  and  enjoyable.  1 waa  invited  to  have  lunch  with  aome  frienda  of 
aine  who  haa  come  to  thia  city  for  a abort  viait.  ^o״,  tMajay,  not 
appear  to  be 0 ־  unuaual  to  you  but  the  incident  taxea  on  a-ai££*r*״t 
^(^''la^'^hen  I tell  you  that  theae  Crienda  ״ere  three  girla  whoae 


ridriP  &nd  twelve . first  it  was  a rather  diflicult 

ages  were  seven,  nine  cinü  twelve.  v. 

ידו  of  us  were  trying  desperately  bridge  the  gap 
situati-n  as  the  four  ol  us  were  iryxut, 

,״ich  aeperated  their  age  level  from  mine  but  after  a abort  bx־e  we 
warmed  to  each  other  and  converaation  flew  bach  and  forth  acroaa  the 
table  at  an  amaaing  rate.  Iheae  three  little  onea  were  vibrant,  alive, 
Knowing  and  full  of  the  joy  of  living . Vbith  all  the  maturity  of  a very 
young  adult  they  diacuaaed  television,  the  movies,  the  latest  classic 
oomic  booK  depicting  a biblical  story,  -dial  -tevenain  and  the  problems 
of  budgeting  in  terms  of  their  weeKly  allowance.  Vie  playea  games  and 
sang  songs,  told  ioKea  ®d  consumed  food  in  large  quantities,  all  in 
all,  it  was  a very  enjoyable  time  from  the  moment  one  of  the  little 
girls  pronounced  the  ״‘otzl״  over  the  bread  until  1 finished  With  the 
Grace  after  weals,  laughter,  life  and  vitality  were  evident  in  every 
word  they  spoKe,  in  every  movement  of  their  agile  faces,  in  every  sparK 
mg  loom  of  their  eyes.  Ihey  were  wide-awaie  youngsters,  who  listened 
and  observed  what  was  going  on  all  about  them  with  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm.  1 had  come  upon  a happy  and  serene  household  and  the  time  passed 
"וו  too  quickly,  "ut  more  than  that,  as  was  seen  by  their  various  re 
marks,  1 had  come  not  only  upon  a happy  home  but  upon  a Jewish  environ- 
ment  as  »׳e— . These  future  members  of  paf  congregations  were  theroigh 
ly  familiar  with  the  slmpie  Hebrew  blessings,  joinea  me  in  the  longer 
responses  and  were  at  home  with  the  history  and  ceremonies  of  their  re- 
llgion  as  it  had  been  bought  them  in  their  sunaay  school  ana  by  thexr 

parents.  One  couid  not  help  but  feel  that  if  all  children  had  their 

י ו""«  hotter  world  in  wbicd  to  live,  for  us, 
happy  dispositions^  it  woulu  oe  a better  woria 


ii. 

for  them  and  for  those  to  follow. 

^ • 'י  I'hese  children  were  so  content  and  fall  of  the  love  of  life  because 

of  tneir  environment  and  because  of  the  wqy  in  whxch  taeir  parents  had 
raised  them.  There  was  a house  filaed  with  love  and  devotion,  with  in- 
terest  and  with  companionship,  hut  when  we  turn  back  in  the  pages  of 
history  we  see  that  this  type  of  a natural  psychology  was  not  always  in 
practice.  In  *‘oman  times  the  parents,  and  particularly, the  father,  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death  in  his  hands  regarding  his  children,  *^he 
Spartans  placed  their  weak  or  deformed  offsprings  upon  the  mauntain  side 

I yx/'■  i'('  _ AA־׳' 

so  that  tjpy  die  of  exposure  and  thq/^iunazon  nation  milled  all  of 

its  male  children.  And  this  morning,  in  our  Torah  portion,  we  read  of 
another  wjiy  in  which  the  ancients  dealt  with  their  children,  ihe  case  in 
jjgj!  point  deals  with  those  who  are  labelled  9 ^/*'/  ? ) ^ ”StubDom 

and  rebellious  sons",  in  those  times,  somewhat  more  advanced  than  the 
Jtioman  period,  chese  children  were  taken  to  the  gate  of  the  kiders  by  their 
parents  and  there  tneir  fates  were  decided.  In  extreme  cases,  the  stub- 
orn  and  rebellious  sons  aiMi  whip־pt;<i  ■aj  kila-ed,  depending  upon  their  atti- 
tude  and  deed,  ״aturally,  we  have  progressed  frou!  this  early  and  savage 
training  of  youngstersi  we  have  agencies  and  organizations  to  deal  with 
our  incorrigibles  and  there  are  many  whose  entire  life  is  devoted  to 
helping  those  young  unfortunates  who  are  in  need  of  a guiding  hand  and 
an  opportunity  (^in  ^oraer  t^  make/their  mark  in  the  world.  But,  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  pl^ce  of  upbringing  and  character  building  is  in  the  home 
with  the  parents  as  the  detirmining  factors.  Gooa  citizens,  happy  lives, 
sound  and  adjusted  personalities  are  formed' within^  the  family  unit  a- 
mid  love,  affection  and  devoted  interest. 

י ץ t/..  V 

We  have  need  to  speak  of  thdse  ti»i1]®s  today  for  the  entire  orienta- 
tion  of  parents  towaraji  childen  is  of  immediate  consequence  and  is  ex- 
tremely  relevant  to  tae  calendar  of  our  religious  activities,  i^ext  week, 
on  bunday,  we  shall  open  our  religious  school  for  another  year  of  activity. 
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registration  for  ne״  ehixaren  wiir  tare  place  to^orro*.  the  ii־th  and  ao- 
׳ tu'al  Class  »orK  ״ill  begin  on  the  lath.  The  children  who  attend  our  sunoou 
are  indeed  fortunate  for  they  have  the  advnntage  of  being  confronted  with 
the  best  of  everything  in  order  to  further  the  learning  process.  It  is 
״an  ai.  to  .age  religious  school  a .ost  pleasant  experience  for  tne  young- 
stars  by  giving  them  tne  best  teachers  available,  the  finest  in  supervi- 
Sion,  the  most  modem  in  techniques,  the  newest  and  most  promising  in^a- 
terials.  We  teach  our  children  a little  of  everything  which  comes  under 
the  heading  of  ״dewish״  and.  couplea  with  «.is,  we  try  to  point  outjto 
them  that  learning  of  ones  pe.g>ie  in  fellowship  and  friendship  can  be  fun. 
yo.  the  two  and  a half  hours  that  we  have  y-ur  children  every  bunday  mom- 
ing  we  try  to  re^ch  them  with  the  essence  of  uuaaism, 

of  what  it  means  to  be  a oew.  and  yet,  the  whole  cmx  of  the  religious 
school  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  the  children  for  only  such 
a Short  length  of  time.  The  parent^who  ^ot  mterested  or  not  con-^^^ 
cemed  feel  that  it  is  our  uuty  to  teach  atf  of  Judaism  m this  mere 
ion  of  a day  and  that  their  duty  is  aon^e  once  the  children  are  out  of  ^e 

/u• 1> ״  ü-T  coarse«  1 need  hardi^v  teil  you,  that  tnis 
house  on  Sunday  mom/ylingf.  Of  course, 

reasoning  is  fallacious,  dive  me  the  tightest  child,  the  most  modern 
Of  texts,  the  most  pleasant  of  surroundings  but  without  the  help  of  the 
parents,  and  tneir  enthusiastic  support,  we  wil!  not  be  able  to  teach  the 
ohildren  a love  for  tneir  religion,  much  less  an  understanding  of  it. 

AS  we  Shall  presently  see  there  is  more  to  a Jewish  father_s  duty  than 
the  mere  chauferring  of  his  offspring  to  the  Templej  there  is  more  re- 
,uired  Of  the  Jewish  mother  than  her  mere  attendance  at  a Fla  supper  dance 
first  of  all,  religious  school  should  not  end  with  the  ringing  of 
the  bell  at  1240־  on ־ ־unoay  afternoon.  The  parents  should  express  enough 
interest  to  asm  the  child  pertinent  questions  regarding  his  studies  of 
the  morning.  Wbat  has  been  learned,  what  songs  were  sung,  wnat  was  the 


iv. 


story  told  by  tbe  rabbi,  wnat  games  were  played  in  tne  class  room,  who 
were  the  personalities  aiscussed,  what  are  the  projects  contemplated  for 
furture  months?  I'hese  questions  and  many  more  will  serve  a twofold  pur- 
pose:  one,  the  parent  will  be  able  to  familiarize  himself  with  his  child's 
course  of  study  and  two,  the  stuaent  will  fe^l  that  his  parents  are  con- 


cemed  with  his  endeavors,  that  religious  school  is  just  as  important  as 
is  the  week  day  class  in  public  school•  But  more  than  that,  wnat  use  is 
it  if  we  teach  our  chiiaren  of  the  babbath  ana  holiaay  observances  if  the 
home  does  not  even  0J«^^ic1dush  cup?  How  can  the  cnild  feel  pride  in  his 
having  mastered  the  blessings  ofer  bread  and  wine  if  there  is  no  opportuni- 
ty  given  to  demostrate  his  newly  acquired  skill?  Ahat  can  we  accomplish 
if  we  teach  of  the  beauty  of  the  beder,  the  joy  of  Chanukoh,  the  signi- 
ficance  of  t׳urim  if  these  festivals  are  treated  lightly  or,  perhaps,  e¥en 
ignored  in  the  home.  Only  as  parent  works  in  harmony  with  the  religious 
school  can  we  bring  awareness  of  Jewish  responsibility  to  the  child. 

!here  is  another  factor  which  we  must  consider  when  we  speak  of  brtog- 
ing  up  our  chiiaren  Jewishly.  at  least  one  Sunaay  a month  the  lower  grades 
will  be  brought  together  for  a chiiaren’ s service  here  in  the  0anctu)j׳ary. 
־i'ne  older  classes  will  be  askea  to  attend  a series  of  six  babbath  morning 
services  throughout  the  yiKax  religious  school  year,  buring  these  short 


services  we  will  attempt  to  familiarize  our  chiiaren  with  the  basic  ^ ebrew 
responses,  with  concepts  of  a religious  nature  which  are  within  the  child’s 
ability  to  grasp  ana  unaerstand.  -«•iso,  at  each  of  the  services  there  will 
be  a short  story  or  sermonette  tola  tnem  by  one  of  the  rabbis,  in  other 
words,  we  will  try  to  duplicate,  with  newly  written  responses,  the  atmos- 
phere  of  the  adult  divine  services.  1 feel  that  we  can  state  Jui  all  ho- 
iiCsty  that  we  have  put  much  effort  into  this  project  and  have  given  it  a 


great  deal  of  tiiought  ana  yet  X can  forsee  that  we  will  accomplish  very 
little  despite  our  good  intentions.  0 yes,  the  children  will  enjoy  th  e 


V. 


stories,  and  will  coaie  to  know  some  of  the  concepts,  may  even  learn  tne 
* *responses  which  they  wixl  attempt  to  sing  but  as  far  as  a religious 

is  concerned  1 do  not  think  that  we  will  be  very  successfuy'• 

The  reason  is  very  simple:  you  can  not  teach  children  about  Temple 
and  hivine  services  if  their  parents  are  not  Temple-gpers.  Vihat  attitude 
can  the  child  develop  if  his  attendance  at  our  services  is  duplicated  by 


the  twice-a-year  variety  which  his  parents  embrace?  (^ery  rightly  the 
bright  child  may  say  that  he  does  not  want  to  attend,  that  ae  is  forced 
to  go  for  why  should  he  come  to  sit  here  if  his  parents  do  not  engage 
in  a like  activity.  And,  franitly,  1 ..ould  have  to  agree  with  the  young 
person.”^  lÄe  often  forget  that  aespite  tneir  youth,  children  are  intelli- 
gent  and  sensitive  individuals  and  •the  phrase  ”Go  say  your  prayers"  said 
xn  the  same  to^e  of  voice  and  feeling  as  "have  you  brushed  your  teeth" 
or  "have  you  eaten  your  spinach"  can  certainly  not  whip  up  enthusiasm 
for  what  occurs  in  the  sanctuary,  again,  as  we  have  seen  oefore,  only 
as  parents  are  activeijL  participants  in  their  religious  duties,  only  when 
they  are  in  a cooperative  mood  can  we  hope  to  instill  within  the  cnildren 


a true  understanding  of  their  faith. 

^ud  lastly,  I would  respectfully  suggest  that  parents  elevate  the 

ft 

status  of  the  religious  school  from  that  of  a "necessary  evil"  to  that  of 

a useful  agency  for  the  training  of  cniluren.  V«ould  a modern,  decent  pa- 

rent  think  of  not  taking  his  child  to  public  school  because! t is  too  cold 

JL-t jfrX^ 

outside,  because  he  was  up  too  late  ni^ht׳,  or  because  it  would  be  a 

nice  day  for  a piciii?  The  child  will  soon  knov1|whether  he  is  sent  to  us 

i 

to  learn  or  to  be  out  of  the  house,  whether  his  family  is  sincerely  in- 
terested  or  whether  it  is  only  a token  gesture  in  keeping  with  society’s 
demands.  I’lie  old  story  repeats  itself  once  again:  only  as  parents  and 
school  or  Temple  work  together  can  we  build  a future  for  our  faith  which 
is  based  on  oar  children  and  their  attitude  toward  us. 


Vi. 


oar  ■ioraH  portion  tota  of  a very  crude  way  with  which  to  establ^^ 

/ ״ ■־bedience  and  respect  fn  the  home  as  regaras  parents  and  religi-us 

from  the  observations  which  I made  to  you  some  minutes  ago  a - 
bout  the  lunch  at  which  i was  in  attendance,  we  have  come  a long  way 
since  those  early  days  and  have  made  great  progress  in  the  upbringing 
of  our  children.  We  care  for  them  with  love  ana  devotion;  they  are  full 
of  Joy,  alert  and  intelligent,  it  is  only  in  the  realm  of  religious  ed- 
ucation  where  we  still  fall  oehind  for  too  many  of  our  parents  do  not 
treat  us  with  Justice  and  with  understanding,  as  we  stand  immeaiately 
before  the  opening  of  the  new  school  year,  at  the  brink  of  a new  cen- 
tury  of  lemple  activity,  at  the  gates  of  the  new  year  let  us  resolve 
that  our  attitude  will  Change  in  the  years  to  come,  that  we  will  «ork 
for,  and  show  an  interest  in,  the  religious  education  of  our  young  ones. 
■Ihen  our  love  and  affection  will  have  religious  consecration  and  devotion 
as  tneir  basis  and  the  future  generations  wiil^o  O^ger  be 
"stubborAana  rebellious".  By  a cnange  in  our  we  will  have  a 

hand  in  fostering  devout  citizens,  observing  aews  and  an  educated  laity 

diS  part  of  0t16b  ^liaioiii  oiig rogation, 
amen. 


!Baltimore 


bept.  li,  1954 
öatarday  a.M* 


lempie  Oh.eb  511alom 


I 

t.xi'U  Uw.t.1 

^ev.r״i  »ecKS  .go  x ״uo  w «i^or^i.oe  *nich  *us  extremely  x*iti־r- 
estiiig  ana  enJoyaO.a.  aaa  Ja.viteu  t,0  nava  xanen  v.xtn  ao״e  Irxanaa  01  ■ 

»line  «no  haa  coxa  u>  Uixa  cxty  lor  a anora  v.sit.  ״ox, 

be  80  unuauax  to  yoa  bub  u.e  Inolaant  t״־.ea  on  - ״.rioront  ; 

V 1 I I t t.h  ■bfc  friei'iCis 1 מ'  m ‘-orC'  wert;  oiu’ce  girlö  **hü .»6,1,!, 
aspect  waeii  I tex^  ciicüuö 

age:־  were  sevtai,  ame  .aiu  twexve.  -t  fir;bt  it  w־.s  e r.thcr  uil.xcuxt  , 
aitaati  n as  bhe  io.r  oX  ua  .ere  try.x,g  ^ aea.eruteuy.orxege^o  ״up  |. 
«nion  aeperutou  tnexr  .״e  xevel  Irom  ״i«e  out  uXter  a auort  ae  , 

*arxeu  to  e.cn  otner  .nu  ־o״veraatx.n  fxe.,  ouox  lortu  ucroat  tue  . , 

. to  !.‘hfiBe  tnree  lit  Lie  01.63  weie  vxoxaxit,  axive, 
txbie  at  Jbn  aiuaZiog  rexta.  xiiese  truce  xxi-uxc  ^ , 

..oalr-g  a..u  Xu״  oX  U.e  .o.  oX  ״vXn״.  V.itn  uxx  tne  xutarXty  oX  a ver,  . , 
you1.g  auuut  tne.  uisousaeu  televlsx  ״.  tue  x.vxes,  the  xut״et  ־uua.xc 
cjuiic  boow.  uepictiiig  * oxüxxOai  3to  y, 

oX  baageti־>g  ii.  terus  oX  tneir  .eea^y  ax-0.a״ce.  ae  playeu  ״axe־  ana  ji 
aa..g  bonaa.  toxu  joxea  x.a  ־o־״uueu  Xoou  it.  xur״e  .uuntxtxua.  nXX  in  | 
ux..  It  .as  a very  enjoy abxe  tiue  Xrom  the  xoxeht  one  oX  tue  axttxe  ||ן 

girxs  pronounoea  tne  ״•otti"  over  tn־  oreau  eu.tx.  X Xxrixaneu  «lai  tne  j| 
״race  alter  aeaxs.  uuugnter,  -xie  a.u  vxtaX.ty  .ere  evxue.a  i.■  every  ■ 
.״.a  tney  spoxe.  Xt.  every  ueVexent  oX  their  agx.e  Xaces.  in  ־very  apara- 
rng  iooa  OX ־* ״ir  ־yea.  I'ney  .ere  .iae-a.Xe  youneStera.  .no  xiateneu  j 

..  . •י  - r1  / nil  ntx  aDoat  uieu.  wi  Ui  i1.tere.-t  ״xiu  entnusi- 

aiiü  observed  *fUat  wes  g,uxX1g  on  a.  ^ 

< n n j y aiid  Serene  noaseho^a  and  tne  ti.i.e  passed  » 
asüi.  X nad  c0u.e  a^en  x n<.p*.y  ־diu  t>ej.c״e 

uxx  too  .Uia8.y.  ״at  uore  tnan  t־״t.  aa  .as  ae־n  by  tneir  varxoua  re-  ■ 
turas,  i haa  o-e  uOt  ouxy  upon  a happy  n.ae  out  Upon  a Je.ian  environ- 
flient  as  .e...  Xhese  Xutui'e  meitbers  oX  our  congreg-txans  were  tnoio  •11״ 

Xy  Xaiaixiur  .xtn  tne  sX-p.e  ntore.  oxessing־,  joxi.eu  u.t  xn  tn־  g 
responses  a״u  .ere  at  no-e  .Xtn  the  ״-story  ar.a ־ ־re-oni־a  ox  tuuir  re,^ 

1 xigloh  as  it  hau  been  t0u״nt  tnex  in  tneir  su.,uay  so״o־x  ■|u  oy 

parents,  one  oou-u  not  nexp  but  X־־X  tnac  iX  -Xx  chixur  ..jnau  tneir  .M 
nup.y  uispos-tions  it  .ouru  be  a bett.r  .oriu  xn  .״ia״  to  ixve,  Xor 


i'or  tiiei״  äJQa  for  tao^e  co  foi-xov^ 


f’hese  cJaixurcß  v»ere  so  coateat  ana  faxa.  ol  ta0  love  of  xxfe  üecaase 
of  t..eir  enviroJQ״i.oat.  t״aa  because  of  the  ia  w*^^ca  Uieir  ^״rwiits  haa 
raisea  txitm.  Ihere  ÄaS  a ao.se  fixj.eu  r.ith  love  ai.ci  aevotica,  v>ita  ia- 
terest  a^u  with  c01up^-1.i..aship,  A>ut  !«aea  we  tura  üacm  ia  tae  pagea  of 
history  we  see  txiat  this  ty^je  of  a aatui‘o.1  js^chology  was  hot  always  ia 
practice,  la  *‘o^i^a  ti.״es  tne  pareato,  aaa  par  ticuxarly , tae  ^atiicr,  haa 
tae  power  of  xife  aau  aeath  ia  his  hahus  r^garaii.a  ais  cai^urea.  *he 
bpartaas  pi.acea  taeii  »eaji  or  aeforineu  offspri;i&s  apoa  the  aeuatcia  slue 
so  tnat 


1 


aie  oi  exposure  aaa  tae  (^iouazoa  aatieh  xi^^eu  axx  of  ׳ { 

its  male  Caixurea,  i>au  this  moraiag,  ia  our  1‘orah  portioa,  we  reaa  of  I 
aaotaer  wjiy  ia  waica  tae  aacxeats  ae״.xt  with  taeir  chilaroa, ־* ־he  case  xa 
poiat  deaj.s  wita  those  wao  are  labexxea  ר ר ר l<7  ”otucoora 

aaa  rebexxious  soas”,  xa  those  ti.-es^  somewaat  .״ore  aavaiicea  taa-.^  tae 
hoiicJi  periou,  ״!!ese  caij.area  were  fc^xea  to  gute  01  the  abaci's  by  taeir 

parch ts  uau  taere  taeir  fates  were  hv-c-aea.  ia  extro  e cases,  tae  stuu- 
ora  ana  rebeixioas  soi^s  are  Wü^^^p-ca,  jssr  xix-ea,  ue>.enaiag  upon  ta^ii  atti-  ׳ 
taae  aau  aeea.  ״atur״a..״y,  we  have  progress^a  fro.״  taxs  early  aau  savage 
traiaing  of  ^oaagster״>i  we  a״ve  agencies  aaa  orgaaizati ״as  to  ucal  wita 
our  incorrigiuxes  ״aa  tacxe  are  many  whose  aitire  xife  is  aevutea  to 
aexpiiig  tuose  youii^  ualor tuiiatcS  wiio  art  ia  iiaeu  of  a e,axaxxig  iiaaa  aaa 

...ai  X ixi  til  e woi  xu,  aut,  iii  the  tixiai 
aaalyais,  tne  pl^ce  of  u,;br1xigxag  whu  charact״!‘  uuiiuix.^  is  xa  tne  heme 
with  tJfio  parehts  as  tae  at tirmiaiiio  factors,  Uooa  citizens,  aap,/y  xives, 
souiia  aiia  aujusteu  pcrsoaaxities  are  foi’meu  v.xth״a^  tae  family  unit  a- 
mid  love,  aif'-ctiah  atiu  aevoteu  interest, 
we  have  acta  to  speax  of  txidse 
tioa  of  parents  towaiaji  caiiuca  is  of  ixjuuieaiate  cox.seviueace  oxxa  is  ex- 
trextely  reiev.at  to  tac  caieaaar  of  oar  rciigioas  activities,  «ext  weex, 
on  ouxiaay,  we  saaii  opuQ  oar  reii^luas  scxiool  lor  aaotxier  year  of  activity. 


.pxiig  uLxOse  jrouii^  Uiii or uuiiatcs  VtXio  ar< 

opportuxiity  ^ia  ^^er  to'^max^  tXieil 


an 


tH-±n2־:s  toaay  ior  tae  entire  orieata-  • 


I 


111. 


hGgistrati -׳JQ  for  hgv»  ciii-xurfen  wixj.  taJie  pfaCG  tuuiorroifc^  L110  aijü,  &1s— 

taai.  cla^s  worji  v^IUl  bGglxi  on  uig  xdtfi•  iiie  cuixart-u  wno  attt.nc1  our  suaoox 

are  indetü  fortunata  for  tney  Uavo  Uie  aaviintagG  of  being  cunlro..t׳ecl  with 

the  best  of  everytxixiig  in  oraer  to  further  tne  learning  process,  it  is 

our  aiiii  to  *xajie  religious  school  a tuost  pxeasant  ex^^erieiice  lor  Lue  young  — 
sters  by  giving  bneia  tne  Dt^sc  te<_.chers  available^  tne  finest  in  supervi— 


sion>  tne  iuost  ixouern  in  techniciues^  the  newest  anu  ij^ost  prouiising  iii^a— 
terials.  V>e  ceacn  oar  cni1a1׳ttn  a little  of  eVury tnxiXt,  wnich  co-es  anaer 


tiiG  heo.aing  of  ”Jewisn״  anu,  coupieu  with  tiiis,  v*e  tr^^  to  point  outto 
tneiü  that  learning  01  oijts  people  in  fellowship  anu  irienasxiip  c^jn  ne  iun. 
For  the  tv.o  ana  a ncuLf  huars  that  *e  h״ve  y ur  chilux^n  every  auiiuay  xora- 
ing  Vt׳e  try  to  reaCn  tnexu  with  uhe  essence  of  Jauaisia,  to  luaxe  tnesi  aware 
of  wnat  it  laecins  to  oe  a Jew.  xuici  yut^  the  wnoie  crux  ol  tne  xeiigious 
senooi  probieüi  lies  in  tne  fact  tnat  we  nave  tne  cniiur^n  lor  onl.j  sueh 


Af 
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a short  length  of  tiiue.  i‘ne  parents  who  are  not  liitcrestca  or  not  con- 

-jCl  ✓4^  Mje׳ 

cernea  fed  that  it  is  our  uaty  to  toach  ad  oi  Juuaism  in  tais  fract- • 

iun  of  a aay  axiu  tnat  tneii  auty  is  aon^e  once  uie  Cixii^^ron  are  out  Of  the 
ho  .se  on  ounuay  murn^/ix..ig^.  o!  coarse,  i neea  narul^  ten  you,  tn^xt  tnis 
reasoning  is  fcixacious.  uive  ixc  the  /ri^ntest  cni  a,  the  x.ost  u.oaem 
of  texts,  the  most  pleasant  of  sur^ounaings  out  witho  .t  tne  neip  of  tiie 
parents,  ana  tiieir  tai tnasiaatic  sUjf/jjort,  we  wi1_  not  be  abx.e  to  teacn  tne 
chiiurax  a love  for  taeir  religion,  -xuen  xest>  ah  unaer^ tauuing  oi  it. 
as  we  Siiall  presently  see  tnere  is  more  to  a Jewish  fatner^s  auty  Uian 
tne  mere  cnauferring  of  nis  oi !’spring  to  uie  I'empiei  tnere  is  nore  re- 
quirea  of  tne  Jewisn  iuotner  tnan  her  mere  attenaance  at  a Fi’^  sup^^er  dance. 

of  all,  !•eligious  scnooi  snouxU  not  eiia  . 1 tn  the  riXigiiig  of 
tne  bell  at  11•  ho  on  •־•anuay  afternO'^n.  ihe  parents  snoaiu  express  eiiough 
interest  to  asx  tne  cnixu  pertinent  v^uestions  reg^raing  nis  etuaies  of 
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what  has  been  ie^rnea,  v.nat  songS  were  Sung,  Wi.at  was  tiie 


the  morning. 
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story  tola  by  tiio  rt^bbi,  g0aues  were  piayeu  in  tue  claet  room,  wno 

were  tne  perso.iulitieö  aiscassea,  wuat  c^re  ihe  projects  con tempiatteQ  for 
li^ture  moutus?  ihese  questions  ana  many  more  v,iii  serve  a twofoia  pur- 
poses  one,  tue  parent  wiix  be  abXe  to  iamiiiiüi'ize  nimseif  witii  uis  ciiiia  s 
coarse  of  stuuy  ana  two,  tue  stauent  wiJix  I'eei  Ui^t  ui״  par.nts  ar«׳  con- 
cemea  oith  his  euaeavors,  that  reiigiiwus  schoox  is  just  as  important  as 
is  tae  weeit  aay  ciass  ixi  puuiic  scuooi•  ■but  moie  tuan  tii-t,  w^.at  use  is 
it  if  we  teach  our  cuixu1־on  of  the  oaobath  ana  hoiiuay  observances  il  the 
uome  aoes  not  even  e-wn~~a.  ^iuaush  cup<^  how  can  tue  Ci*i-^a  feei  piiae  in  his  * 
naving  masterea  tne  biesoingi  o^er  breaa  ana  wiiie  ii  tuexe  is  no  opportun!- 
ty  given  to  aemo\trat^  nis  aewiy  ac^uirea  sxi^x?  what  can  we  accompiish 
if  we  teacn  of  tne  beauty  of  tne  oeaer,  tne  joy  of  Ouanuicoh,  tue  signi- 
ficance  01’  *'urim  if  these  festivais  are  treat^a  xi^utiy  or,  perhaps,  even 
ignoreä  in  the  ho*i.e•  ünxy  as  parent  Vtorms  in  harmony  witu  1>ne  rexioious 
schooi  can  we  briijg  iin  awareness  01  Jewish  responsroixxty  to  une  c1*iia• 

!here  is  anotuer  factor  whxch  we  must  cousiUer  wuen  we  Sjjeaa.  of  bring- 
iiife  up  our  chifui'en  Jewishxy•  ■«•t  least  one  ounuay  a montu  tue  lower  gi’acies 
wixi  be  broagut  togetuer  for  a euxiuren's  st-rvice  nere  in  Uie  •^ancta^ary. 
ine  oiuer  classes  wixx  oe  asmea  to  attenu  a series  oi  six  b(j,'D0ath  morning 
services  turoaghoat  tne  jiaax  religious  senuox  yee.r.  taring  tnese  snort 
services  we  wixx  attempt  to  famixiarize  oar  chiXaren  witxi  tne  Dasic  ^ebrew 
responses,  witn  coiicepta  of  a rexigiuus  nature  wuich  are  withxn  txie  cxxlxü*  s 
ability  to  grasp  ana  unaerstana•  axso,  at  eacn  oi  tne  services  tiiere  will 
ue  a sxiort  story  oi'  sermonette  tola  tuem  by  one  of  tne  raoois.  in  otner 
worus,  we  wixi  try  to  aupxicate,  with  newly  written  responses,  tne  atmos- 
phere  of  tne  aauit  aivine  services,  i feei  U1.it  we  exa  state  in  aix  ho- 
״esty  that  we  have  put  much  effort  into  tnis  project  ana  nave  given  it  a 
great  aeai  of  tnoagnt  ana  yet  i can  forsee  tnat  we  >^111  accomplish  very 
little  aespite  oar  gooa  intentions.  U yes,  uie  cnixaren  wixi  enjoy  th  e 
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stories,  arm  \fcixx  coaiO  to  larow  s0ii.e  01  tile  coxiCOj^ts,  !״ay  even  iearn  tne 
respor^es  wüicii  t..ey  wixl  attempt  to  sing  out  as  far  as  a reiigiwus  4#**=־  ^ 

is  concernea  x ao  not  thinii  that  we  wixi  oe  very  successfu.^•  ׳ 
Ihe  reason  is  very  simpxe;  you  can  not  teach  cnixaren  about  lempie 
arid  A^ivine  services  if  their  pai’ents  are  not  leniijle-goers,  »«hat  attitude 
can  the  chixu  develop  if  his  attendance  at  our  services  is  uuplicatea  by 
tne  twice-a-year  variety  whxch  his  parents  embrace?  {^er^  rightly  the 
bright  chila  may  say  that  ne  aoes  not  want  to  attend,  that  iS  is  forced 
to  go  for  wh>  ihoaiu  he  co.ue  to  sit  here  if  his  parents  uo  not  engage 
in  a lime  activity,  ikna,  franmxy,  1 ouxd  have  to  agree  wxtn  tne  young 


person,  j »«e  often  forget  that  uespite  tneir  youth,  chiluren  are  intelli- 
gent  ana  sensitive  individuals  and  the  phrase  "do  say  your  prayers"  said* 
xn  the  same  to״e  of  voice  and  feeling  as  "have  yuu  brushed  your  teeth" 
or  "have  you  eaten  yuur  spinach"  can  certainly  uot  wnip  u^  entnusiaamü 
for  what  occurs  in  the  sanctuary,  again,  as  we  nave  seen  oefore,  only 
as  parents  are  activeiy,  participants  11ו  uxeir  religious  duties,  only  whex. 
txxey  are  in  a cooperative  moou  can  we  hope  to  insti^x  Viitnin  die  cnixuren 
a true  under staiiUing  of  tneir  faith, 

^d  lastly,  i woulu  respectfuixy  suggest  that  parents  elevate  tne 
status  of  the  religious  school  from  that  of  a "necesaary  evil"  to  that  of 
a useful  agency  for  tne  training  01  cnixuren,  l»«0uxa  a mouern,  uecent  pa- 


t is  too  cola 


bacauseji 


rent  tninm  of  not  tamxng  nis  cnilu  to  puolic  senoox 


OatslUe,  because  ne  was  up  too  late  :4tas  t niohVj'  or  because  it  wouiu  be  a 
nice  day  for  a pichit?  I'ne  child  will  soon  mnowjwhether  ne  is  sent  to  us 
to  learn  or  to  be  out  oi  the  house,  whether  nis  family  is  sincerely  in- 
terestea  or  wnether  it  is  onxy  a tomen  gesture  in  meeping  with  society’s 
demands,  ihe  olu  story  repeats  itself  once  again:  only  as  par.nts  and 
school  or  Temple  worm  together  can  we  build  a future  for  our  faith  wnxch 


1rt»si  niohV,  or 


׳ \ 
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is  based  on  our  chiluren  anu  tneir  attituue  toward  us. 


I . 


Uar  ^'orah  portion  tola  01  a very  crude  way  with  wn^cn  to  establisn 

(T^  ^ 

ooeaxence  aaa  respect  in  Uie  huiue  as  regards  parents  ana  rdigic^us  a«-  ^ 

WdSlöS;•  i^vom  tne  ooservations  whxch  1 uiaae  to  you  soue  iLinates  ago  a - 
bout  tne  lunch  at  wnich  1 was  in  attendance,  we  have  coice  a loag  way 
since  triose  e^^rly  aa^s  ana  have  üiade  great  progress  in  the  upbringing^ 
of  our  chiluren•  we  care  for  tnem  with  love  ana  aevutionj  tney  ^.re  full 
of  joy,  alett  ana  intelxigent.  it  is  only  iri  tne  realiu  of  religious  ed- 
ucation  where  we  stixi  falx  oehind  for  too  many  of  our  parents  ao  not 
treat  us  with  Justice  ana  witn  unaerstanuing.  as  we  staiiU  iuiu^euiatciy 
before  tne  opening  of  tne  new  school  year,  at  the  brink  of  a new  Ccn- 
tury  of  lempie  activity,  at  the  gates  of  tne  hew  year  let  us  resolve 
that  our  attituae^  wixx  cuan^e  ii*  tne  years  to  couie,  that  we  wixl  ilork 
for,  ana  snow  an  interest  in,  üie  reiigiaus  education  of  our  y^un*  ones• 
i'hen  our  love  ana  affecti-n  wilx  haVe  rexi^i^us  consecration  ana  devotion 
as  txieir  basxs  ana  tne  future  generations  wiii  no  xonger  be  0 1' ^ '  ס^רי ר)^ 

It  tro-'^^.rer'Cp 

"stubborjl  ana  rebexxious  . ny  change  in  our  <rc=frxt-aac  we  wixx  have  a 
nand  in  fostering  devout  citizens,  oDserving  uews  ana  an  euucatea  laity 
as  part  of  dneb  ahalout  '״ong rogation. 

a 

amen. 


ncJ.tiiL0re 


**^ept.  i1>  xob4 
Saturday 


Xeaipite  dneb  ohaioiu 
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Dar  i'oraJi  portion  toiu  of  a.  very  cruae  ^ay  v^ith  v.xi^cn  to  eatablisn 

cr^  ^ 

ooearence  ana  resyect  in  Uie  riuiue  as  regar»-s  parents  ana  r־^iigic7us  0pe־־  ^ 

Jii'\  oj 

WdJXöa.  Jfroui  tne  ooservations  whicii  1 maae  to  you  soiue  iLinates  ago  a - 
bout  tne  iuncii  at  wuich  1 v^as  in  at teriaance,  \>»e  Jtiava  coaie  a long  v?ay 
since  tnose  eu.riy  aa^s  ana  nave  luaae  great  progress  in  the  upbringing 
of  our  chiluren,  »«e  Care  for  tneui  v»ith  love  ana  aevotioni  tney  ״.re  full 
of  joy,  aleht  ana  inteuxigent.  it  is  only  in  uie  realHi  of  religious  eü- 
ucation  where  we  stij-x  faxa.  uehina  for  too  xany  of  our  parents  ao  not 
treat  us  witn  justice  ana  witxi  unaerstauaing,  as  we  stcUia  iuiL*e״xateiy 
before  tne  opening  of  tne  new  school  ye״r,  at  the  brxrns;  of  a new  Cen- 
tary  of  1‘emple  activity,  ״t  the  gat_s  of  uie  new  year  let  us  resolve 
that  our  at tituae$  wia.x  cnan^e  ii!  tne  yea*‘s  to  coxe,  that  Vie  wixx  SJorK 
for,  ana  snow  an  interest  in,  tne  religious  eaucation  01  oar  y^.״n6  ones. 
I'nen  our  xove  ana  affecti-n  wixx  h^ve  rexigiv.^us  consecr4Ati.^n  anci  aeVv.  tion 
as  tneir  basxs  ana  tne  futuie  generatieiis  wixl  no  xonger  oe סיר ר ' ^ י ׳^ 


■öy  0.  orange  in  our  r-u-Tfr-e-Btync  we  have  a 


”stubbory^  ana  reoexiious“ . 


nana  in  fostering  aevoat  citizens,  ooservxng  uews  ana  an  euuCatea  iait^ 


as  part  of  Uneo  '״oxigregatiun. 
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amen . 


■Ocltixore 


bept.  XX,  XU04 

baturaay  ü•*»*.• 


I'eiuple  ט neb  ohaloxa 
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‘ Review  of  ״TIffi  BAD  SE^D*  by  vVILLIAM  MARCH,  Xl/23/1954. 

^ The  book  which  I am  about  to  review  for  you  is  one  of  the  most  en- 

grossing  that  I have  ever  read.  It  is  by  no  means  a pleasant  story  to 

peruse  but  once  started  on  its  pages,  the  style,  language  and  action?^ 

sweep  you  to  the  inevitable  climax  of  irony,  brilliance  and  death.  This 

is  the  story  of  Rhoda /Denmark,  a lovely  young  miss  of  9 who  lives  in 

a city  without  a who  is  of  an  ecomomic  class  which  pemits  her 

to  engoy  the  better  things  in  life  without  question.  The  anviiwiiTient  in 

which  she  lives,  the  people  with  vhcm  she  comes  into  contact,  the  wards 

she  utters,  the  life  she  lives  are,  on  the  surface,  utterly  normal  and 

in  keeping  with  the  life  and  interests  of  an  ordinary  nine-year  old. 

But  we  are  soon  apprised  of  the  fact  that  surface -norma  Icy  is  not  always 

the  be-all  and  end-all  of  an  existence.  At  the  very  beginning  of  ^r. 

Marches  book  we  are  thrown  into  a situation  which  has  hidden  implications. 

Rhoda,  attending  a private  school,  has  been  in  canpetition  tir  a medal 

distributed  annually  far  fine  penmanship.  Rhoda,  who  has  practiced  and 

worked  all  year,  hoping  to  win  the  coveted  award,  is  dismally  dissapoint- 

ed  when  the  medal  is  given  to  a boy,  ״the  little  Daigle  boy”  who  wans  it 

not  so  much  for  penmanship  per  se,  tut  far  the  g eatest  degree  of  im- 

provement.in  this  field  of  endeavor.  I’ar  Hhoda  it  was  a bitter  setback 



as  thi^׳* medal,  in  the  words  of  tiie  school  matron,  an^XliuA  ^inTimL-snap , 

״is  the  mark  of  a lady  or  gen^tlemen.  The  clarity,  elegance  and  refine- 
ment  of  one*s  penmanship  establishes  the  true  character  and  background 
of  an  individual  wlmn  all  other  tests  are  inconclusive.”  (9 ) . It  is  at 
this  early  stage  dovolo^en^  tebat  we  are  given  an  insight  into  the 
personalities  of  these  two  youngsters;  to  show  their  differences  and  to 
highlight  the  complexity  of  Rhoda. 

״Don’t  you  thiiik  it  would  be  a lively  little  gesture  if  you  went  over 
and  offered  congratulations?  If  you  told  him  that  since  you  did  not  win 
the  medal,  you’re  most  happy  that  he  did'J..”N0,  No,  I’m  not  glad  he  won 
it.  It  was  mine.  The  rr^al  was  mineV  but  he  got  it.”  (27)  and  "The 


ii. 


. י 


• ‘ principal  waited,  and  then  went  on  to  say  that  in  many  ]sespects  the  psy- 
chiatrist.  considered  R,  the  most  precocious  child  he  *d  ever  seen:  her 
quality  of  shrewd,  mature  calculation  was  remarkable  indeed;  she  had  no^uL- 
of  the  guilts  and  no^of  the  anxieties  of  childhood;  and  of  c curse,  she 
had  no  capacity  of  affection  either,  being  concerned  only  with  herself. 
Butp|>erhaps  the  thing  that  was  most  remarkable  about  her  was  her  unend- 
ing  acquisitiveness.  She  v\as  like  a charming  little  animal  that 
never  be  trained  to  fit  into  the  conventional  patters  of  existence."  Or, 
the  mother  observing, "When  speaking  of  her  daughter,  the  adjectives  that 
others  most  often  used  v^re  "i^uaint",  or  "modest"  or  "old-gashioned" ; and 
ii-ÄTS,  Denmark  amiled  in  agreement  and  wondered  from  what  source  ־the  child 
had  inherited  her  repose,  her  neatness,  her  cool  self-sufficiency,"  (6) 

And  a meighbcr,  aside  from  the  self-sufficiency  just  mentioned,  also 
comments  that  she  had  never  seen  a child  who  was  so ״ ״all-of-one  pieca". 

R.  is  self-reliant,  cute,  irresistable  and^^^^^  charming^־׳ י 

In  contrast,  take  the  little  Daigle  boy  viiio  has  won  the  coveted  medal. 
"The  boy  was  pale  and  remarkably  thin,  with  a long,  wecge-shaped  face 
and  a full,  pink  underlip  that  puckered  vifith  an  inappropriate  sensuous- 
ness.  His  motter  stood  possessively  beside  him-an  intense  woLan  with  pro- 
trading  eyes.  She  plucked  anxiously  at  her  passive  son,  adjusting  his 
cap,  smoothing  his  tie,  fiddling  with  his  socks,  or  dabbing  at  his  face 
with  a handkerchief.  He  was  wearing  the  penmanship  medal  pinned  to  the 
pocket  of  his  shirt... and  the  ijother  put  her  arm  nerveously  about  his 
shoulders  and  lifted  the  medal  in  her  palm  as  though  it  \(vere  she,  and  not 
her  son,  who  had  won  it. "(27).  These  two  descriptions  then  show  the 
difference  between  the  youiigsters ; the  one  efficient  and  cool,  the  other 
depeiident  and  tied  to  the  perennial  ^pron  strings  of  his  iiother.  Sad  to 
say,  there  is  no  need  to  examine  the  characteristics  of  the  little  boy 
to  any  further  extent  far  it  is  not  too  much  later  that  he  is  discovered 
dead  of  drowning  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  school  picnic,  which  follows 


iii. 

a day,  the  awardias  of  tda  ־^ala.  Tda  ent^a  co־־״unity  is  dorr^dad 
.Lt  so  yeans  . doy  .־״t  .aat  so  anti^aXy  a daatd;  ddat  da.  add  a.aapt 
K.  ״ho  fdnds  add  thda  santdmantaddty  sdotendng.  ^tar  add.  Iha  boy  mua 

hava  sddppad  and  aooddants  wddd  happan. 

It  da  a dons  tMa,  ״dth  ddttda  dneddanta  and  ra^axha  coantxns  a grant 

7דרר  lei  brought  to  an  association  of  two  facts, 
deal  that  the  mother  finally  is  brought  no  ai  ^ p 

H-  With  tna  Dadgda  boy  whdda  ha  ״aa  stddd  addva  and  R hatad 

R,  vvas  last  seen  with  tne  uaigx«  j 

t.־  boy  wdth  a tanndhda  and  bnrndng  paaadon.  ״ut  thane  da  «>ra  conarat־ 
evddanaa.  '%a  boy.  ״ban  round  dn  tha  daha.  ״aa  Tour,  to  hava  paouddan 
״arha  on  hda  forahaad.  idttda  indantatdona  on  the  aurfaca  od  tha  s an 
Which  the  police  feel  was  caused  by  his  head  striking  rocks,  , ^ 

But  tha  »othar  no־  raoadda  that  H ״one  edaatad  ^oas  tha  day  od  tha  px־n 
ooudd  tlBae  maxKs  have  00־^  mom  tha  odaata.  Oo״xd  R hava  hxxdad  ha 
ddttda  boy  dn  ־odd  bdood?  Is  hen  daughtat  a mundanan?  Iha  answan  x^soon 
ronthcemdns.  ״ntasondzad  by  han  mothan־־  ,uasUondng  and  ־uspxcdon־  x 
״ecoranad  tnydng  to  thno״  han  ־boas  Into  tha  dnednanaton,  tha  ־ho־a  sha 
wona  tha  day  or  tha  outdng.  ^th־n..na.  dt  da  at  thda  tdma  thx  the  ״ 
en  rdnds  tha  mddad,  -d.l־h  had  mystaniouady  ddssapaaned  upon  the  aa 
tha  ddttda  hadgda  boy.  dn  tha  bureau  dra״er  or  han  daughter.  It  x־  rx^ddy 
..de  cartadxx  that  dn  hate  the  ohddd  .״ruddy  hdddad  tha 
hdm  wdth  tha  Cleats  on  han  ^oes  whan  ha  hadd  on  dn  a dappanata  err 

save  hds  ddra.  had  nuthdassdy  torn  the  m^ead  rnom  hxm 

^  זיי ו  tr,  sav  the  mothsn  ds  ddstrought  at  the  turn 

ndghtruddy  feia.  Reeddessiy  to  say,  the  morn 

or  events  hxt  no״  ds  at  least  nadaasad  rnom  «.a  anzdaty  of  not  hn^ing 

Hand  as  dt  ־^y  be,  now  that  semethang  oonorata  has  tunned  up.  a a a 

.sows  beyond  tha  shxdow  or  a doubt  that  han  dau^.tan  ds  a hdddan.  u 

•Ac!  V10־p  (^hild*  til e shoes  are  burnea 

.  0״! + .=£- + ר  now  8.1QS  I19r  CIlxXU  ! 

st-ange  to  relate,  the  ״xora׳יי״! ! ־!״ 

With  han  hnowdadge.  no  naport  ds  made  ^ the  poddee,  no  one  else  xs  no- 
tdrded  and  tha  only  ״ay  or  bndngdr«  tha  tanndbda  avxdanoa  to  ddi  .as  ״ 
as  han  suspded  ons,  tähas  the  means  or  datten  wndU.g.  to  tha  husband  and 


fatter  who  is  fax  away  on  a business  trip.  On  the  otter  hand,  these 
letters  are  never  mailed  and  so  the  secret  reoains  a part  of  the  two 

woinöHj  Ijtß  niottisi*  Q.nd. 

In  fact,  we  now  learn  of  other  ttings.  R..  for  instance,  has  teen 
ashed  to  leave  several  schools  in  her  past  years  of  foxDßl  instruction. 
This  information  is  casually  given  to  us  in  a series  of  flash-backs  for 
ordinarily  the  suspicions  of  the  reader  are  not  aroused  1,  the  fact  that 
a wealthy  child  attends  private  schools.  But,  being  only  9 years  old,  she 
has  attended  several  suc^  schools  and  has  always  been  asked  to  leave, 
never  dW  she^^  of  her  0,m  accord,  ^d  then  there  is  the  incident  of 
the  opal  glass  ball,  which  her  mother  ranembers  with  sudden  clarity  and 
Vividness.  It  seems  ttet  an  elderlylf  but  not  old,  woman  who  live^  in 
close  proBimity  of  the  lenmarks  , hai  a lovely  opal  ball  With  which  R.  de- 
lights  to  play.  The  elderly  woman  has  premised  that  once  she  is  dead, 

R.  may  have  ttie  glass  far  keeps.  Bad  then,  this  would  take  quite  a while 


for  the  members  of  this  family  .״ere  of  good,  solid  in 

their  upper  80’s  or  90's.  amiJdstcamp  The  outlook  fof  E/(ball  is  not  too 
bright.  And  then,  one  afternoon  while  all  the  neighbors  and  family ־ ״re 
at  the  supermarket  doing  some  shoppii®,  and  the  old  lady  and  R were  alone 
together  in  the  house)!,  the  old  lady  somehow  fell  dovm  the  spiral  star^־ 
case  and  broke  her  neck.  A cat’s  mowing  had  disturbed  the  old  lady,  she 
had  enne  to  see  about  it  and  had  lost  her  step.  A very  pla^^־ 
tlon,  is  it  not??  However,  tte  beoeaved  dau^itur  of  the  old  makes 

interesting  observation  tor  her  mother  hated  cats  and  would  never  have 
gone  near  one.  But  this  crisis  is  passed  over  and  the  indelicate  remark 
forgotten  as  R.  brings  up  another  subject.  ״Thed,  in  sudden  alarm, 
tugged  at  Edna’s  sleeve,  and  said.  She  promised  me  the  little  glass  bill 
.*en  she  died.  It’s  mine  now,  isn’t  it?’’  Ars.  Reimark  said,  "RI.R!  How 
can  you  say  such  a thing?״  ”But  she  did, ׳Mother,  said  R.  impatiently,  Bhe 
promised  me."  Edna  looked  at  tor  strang^ey  and  said.  Yes,  she  promised 
it  to  you.  It’s  your*  now.'  I’H  6־ 
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R was  seven  years  old  at  the  time*,  this  was  another  in 
ciaents  Which  mother  now  recall־  and  hidden  meaning ־ ־ome  to  the  fere. 

Xt  reason־  that  her  daughter  i־  a donhle  murdere ״ .־־how  did  you  menage 
it  with  the  old  lady.  I hnow 0 ־  much  new.  anoüier  thing  «>n׳t  matter 
greatly.״  -nd  H.,  ־are  of  her  triumph,  smiled  and  said  meehly.  ״I ־״0^1 ־ 

!,er  Mother.  I ־hoveje  her  a little.157)״)  And  tie  mother ^s  reaction  to 
this  frightening  realization  is  interesting,  to  ־ay  the  least־ • ־Vhen  her 
Child  had  gone,  she  went  to  ier  bathroom,  her  purpose  not  clear  xn  her 
״ind;  She  ־t*od  there  in  indecision,  hut  seeing  her  reflection  in  t e 
mirror , she  pointed  her  finger  at  her  image  and  laughed  shrxlly. 
nesting  her  hea־t  against  the  0־־־.  ^er  arms  hanging  limply  at  her  sides. 

She  knew  she  must  live  with  her  secret  as  best  as  she  could;  she  must 

optimistically  hope  for  the  best157 ) ״) 

mail  the  foregoing.  I have  painted  for  you  a most  definite  pic  ־re 

of  the  little  girl  K but  the  other  figure  has  not  yet  taken  on  any  sam- 

blance  of  reality.  We  must  now  speak  a word  of  Christine  Penmark,  the 

.other  Of  the  murdereji.  She  is  an  intelligent  person,  very  much  in  love 

with  her  absent  husba:d.  hoping  for  his  speedy  return_soJ־^  thus 

could  be  Sirred.  She  is  not  a person  who  easi1r5SSr^°isi 0ns , it  is 

nsry  hard  fnr  her  to  face  the  more  difficult  realities  of  life, ־ ־peoxally 

if  tiiese  trials  must  be  faced  by^״r  on  her  own.  But  now,  that  she  knows 

the  terrible  secret,  she  finally  devises  a way  in  »b  ich  she  coula  at  leas 

find  some  help  and  a guiding  hand,  with  a possxble  solution  xn 

has  a friend  who  is  a crime-novelist;  she  tells  him  that  she  xntea 

״PXte  a detective  story  along  the  lir.es  of  a child  vbo  xs 

the  criminal  type.  Without  revealing  to  him  her  personal  interest  she 

tells  him  most  of  what  she  has  found  out  about  R and  asks  his  advxce. 

writer  feels  that  this  is  a wonderful  idea  for  a story  and  suggests  that 

she  wead  up  on  murders,  both  the  expertly  executed  and  the  bungling  kxnd. 

xs  such,  he  gives  her  a file  of  his  crime  material  and  unwittingly  she  come. 


Vi 


into  contact  with  one  of  the  masterj^murderers  of  the  era,  a woman  called 
Bessie  Denker•  It  is  a true,  but  gan־^tic  story:  After  her  mrriage, 

Bessie  had  closely  studied  the  degrees  of  blood  ties  to  the  grandfather 
who  controlled  the  money,  with  the  same  concentrated  attention  that  a 
chess  player  brings  to  th  e moves  din  his  championship  game,  *■ind,  if  per- 
mitted  to  carry  the  analogy  cf  the  player  a little  further,  her  moves  to 
divert  the  flow  of  the  Denker  money  from  other  branches  of  the  family, 
and  to  direct  it  inevitably  in  her  husband’s  direction,  were  as  shrewd, 
as  calculating,  as  coldly  brilliant  in  the  game  of  murder  far  profit  as  any 
\rchampion’s  in  his  less  violent  field•  This  she  had  consciously  done  taxi 
by  poision,  the  ax,  the  rifle,  the  shotgun,  the  simulated  suicides  by 
hanging  and  drowning  in  a period  of  ten  years;  with  such  precision  that  in 
a series  of  23  moves  of  such  boldness,  brilliance  of  strategy,  such  re- 
markable  riglJness  of  detail,  that  she  *d  become  the  particular  darling  of 
the  intellectual  murder  fan.  '*(186)  However,  Bessie  was  married  and  had 
children  and  although  she  killed  her  huscand  and  most  of  her  family,  one 
of  the  little  Denker  children  escaped. A '^'he  mother  of  R was  the  daughter 
of  tlie  infamous  Denker  woman.  ׳*What  happend  to  this  tragic  child  who  some- 
how  managed  to  escape  the  *master  plan*  is  not  known,  althou^  it  is  gene- 
rally  believed  that  she  was  taken  for  adoption  by  some  respectable  family. 
Dut  one  cannot  help  wondering  what  her  life  has  beeh  like  since,  "where  is 
she  now?  Is  she  narried,  v/ith  ch^ä-ren  of  her  own?  Has  she  forgotten? 

Did  she  ever  really  know  or  understand  what  her  mother  had  done?  One  can 
only  wonder  at  the  fate  of  this  tragic,  frightened  little  girl  who  some- 
how  escaped  her  mother’s  fury:  the  chances  are  we  will  never  know  now  what 
became  of  her.  Her  new  identity  has  been  well  guarded  indeed."  Ohristine 
־^enmark  dropped  hhe  folder  in  confusion,  lay  her  head  on  the  bed  and  press- 
ed  her  face  into  her  pillows,  ^^he  wept  and  said,  Here  I am,  if  you  want 
to  know,  lere  I am,  I did  not  escape  after  all...”  (167)  <113  such,  the 
story  we  are  discussing  takes  on  a new  aspect;  as  Christine  says,  "How 
can  I blame  R fcr  the  things  she’s  done?  I carried  the  bad  seed  that  made 
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•’  Ü0r  what  she  is.  anybody  is  guilty,  I*m  the  guilty  one,  not  R.”  She 
suddenly  felt  both  humble  and  guilty  thinking  how  she’d  wronged  the 
child,  arven  if  done  so  U- .wittingly , "üjn  the  guilty  one,  she  said  again  to 
herself,  I v^as  the  carrier  of  the  bad  seed.”  (187-8) 

W0  now  leave  the  daughter  of  the  notorious  Bessie  Danker  and  return 
to  the  granddaughter,  R.  You  see,  in  our  book  a third  figure  emerges, 
the  janitor,  named  ^eroy.  •*••^0  is  a sullen,  moody  man,  vulgar,  obscene, 
shrewd,  stupid  and  a boof.  On  the  other  hand,  he  considers  himself  far 
superior  ^^n  all  the  others,  a genius  vdio  has  simply  nolTbeen  discovered. 
Re  hates  the  little  girl  R,  at  v/hose  house  he  is  the  ]Janitor,  fbr  to  him 
she  is  everything  which  he  is  hot.  Re  hates  her  for  opportunities  he 
never  had,  for  economic  security  v/h  ich  he  has  not  atudi^ied  , for  the  high 
social  level  which  she  enjoys,  for  the  true  and  iruate  intelligence  which 
she  has  and  he  does  not  possess.  Re  dabbles  in  the  lives  and  thoughts  of 
others;  thus  compensating  for  his  own  stupidity,  frustrations  and  incom- 
petence.  ״Vhen  thinking  of  Rrs . Denmark  he  thinks  in  terms  of*  sex;  while 
casting  his  eyes  at  the  little  girl  he  stumbles  on  the  solution  of  the 
crime,  of  the  murder  of  the  little  Daigle  boy.  In  aiming  to  be  funny 
and  bhe  child,  only  for  his  own  amusement,  he  accuses  her  of  hav 


ing  murdered  the  boy,  hitting  him  on  the  head  with  a stick  because  he  «as 
better  in  penmanship  than  she.  R. , however,  is  cool,  calm  and  collected; 
she  answers  him  by  repeatedly  stating  the  half-truth.  You  re  silly  , or 
”You  talk  silly”  as  any  9 year  old  v/ould  speak. Rut ־* ־'eroy  will  not  be  de- 
nied  and  continues  to  the  murder  weapon,  the  piece  of  wood,  and 

makes  sounds  to  arouse  in  her  the  feeling  of  what  the  current  sounds  like 
as  it  courses  through  the  electric  cha^  in.«hich  she  is  baind.  R remains 
aloof  and  thinks  that  ״he’s  silly.”  ^ut  the  story  rapidly  moves  toward  its 
climax  far  blundering  in  hi  s uncertainty  Reroy  hits  upon  the  real  soluticn 
Re  brings  to  mind  the  shoes  with  \rthich  R hit  the  boy;  he  has  them,  ■they 
were  mt  burned  in  the  incinerator  and  he  will  one  day  tell  all 


.'uiOliS  • 


not  bur: 

p) 
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v״u're  a silly  taan" . "Now  listen  to 

.■Don't  talk  to  me  any  more,  you  re  a Si 

ans  tton  figx^e  out  wbioh  is  siUy,  you ־ ־r 
this,  said  Leroy,  ans  the  n fx  g ^ ,.־ttling  down  the 

4.  and  I heard  Something  come  rattling 

in  the  hasensnt  resting,  a Tt  sure 

ך״״ ־■״ ״ ־ . ״ ״ ־ , ־  rג ; ג ״ 

״«».  m. . ..״ * ■״״ ־ ־־־ • ״ ״ 

4-  rt  r1n־p  Quick  su  d there  ״tiiey  lay  P ^ 

pened  the  inoinera  or  ^ ^ scorched  some׳ ! ־Uadmit  , 

only  smoking  the  least  lit  e 1 • 

they  ״as  scorched, ״ ״t  there  was  plenty  __ 

a s There•־  plenty  left  to  put  you  into  the  electric  chatr._ 

־bloo  wa  . ר his  shrill,  foolish  laugh... R 

V,  <ר׳רו ס 1־  in  triumph  laugjifed  his  snriiu, 

..־«  hi.  « • 1 “ ■ ״ •״ . »״ 

־.״. ״» .»m.,  . ״ ״ “ ״ • ״•־״״״ ־ .־• ״ ״־ 

״־־״ ״.IV  "Give  me  those  shoes  back  . ISIS««־; 
truth,  she  said  calmly,  ,3 ״ ״st  probable  tlmt  he  does  not 

roy  refuses  to  part  with  the  s ce  , 

• bhe  stalks  him  now  all  the  time, 

:::r  :r»r  :r ..  srrr 

4-  ^■p  his  knov/ledge  to  others:  p.  218-221. 
any  part  of  his  kno  6 ^״״ohtsr  in  action;  she 

ph-Pi  sti  ne  has  seen  her  dau^ter 

This  time,  of  course,  Christine  n By 

n Ko  She  also  reaches  a decision.  y 

now  knows  how  ruthless  her  kind  can  b . 

n ruse  she  gives  her  dav^hter  a fatal  portion  of  sleep.ng  pill  . 

Mls  Once  the  sedatives  have  begun  to  work  on  , 
them  Off  as  vitamin  teen  lying  un 

the  mother  destroys ״, ־llet  through  her 

. ,״  her  desk  and  tlBn  calmly,  resolutely  puts  a bullet  throug 
sent  in  her  desk,  ^^,3, 

V a A Thfi  storv.  cne  feelSy  of  txie 

nead.  The  stcmy,  Bue  to  a va 

«.th  the  only  possible  in  time  to 

riety  of  circumstances  the  neiäi  ind  at  the  very  end 

3ave  R at  the  hospital  but  the[.oth־m  is  su«ly  ea  . . 

the  father  breaking  down  after  the  ^ 

L.  Z  י״״•■ ‘ •״־״ “ • “ •״ > ״־1 ■ . ״ 
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We  oannot  always  understand  ^^od’s  wisdom,  but  we  must  accept  it.  Svery- 
thing  was  not  taken  from  you  as  you  think:  At  least  was  spared.  You 
still  have  R to  be  thankful  far.247 ) י י)  And  thus  ends  our  !:siiaw  cook. 

It  is  at  this  aiage  that  I beg  your  irdulgence  for  another  few  min- 
Utes.  You  see,  it  is  my  ifiirm  belief  that  book  reviewsj^can  be  given  by 
anyone  but  the  moral  lesson  which  one  can  derive  from  such  a book,  if  there 
is  one,  can  only  be  given  with  the  help  of  the  spiritual  leader.  In  other 
words,  you  can  all  read  books  and  can  form  your  own  opinions  but  I take 
it  for  grahted  that  you  vmnted  me  to  r 3view  for  you  so  that  you  could  get 
the  benefit  of  my  editorial  comment.  It  is  to  this /that  I would  like  to 
devote  the  rest  of  my  talk,  i’he  problem  here,  fundamentally,  is  one  of 
heredity  vs.  environment,  it  seems  to  me;  and  more  particularly,  one  of 
heredity.  The  author  has  chosen  to  give  us  a story  v>rhich  deals  with  a 
child  who  has  been  afflicted  in  youth,  and  is  innately  evil.  One  can  only 
imagine  what  the  future  will  bring  far  little  R.,  v\i1at  the  father's  trials 
will  be,  what  future  generations  of  the  •^enaaark  family  will  endure,  ^-*.nd 
we  know  that  these  cases  of  innate  evil  are  very  rare;  I mi^t  justly  say 
that  they  do  not  comprise  more  than  1%  of  our  population:^  if  that  much. 

On  the  bther  hand,  what  of  the  case  for  environment?  It  is  in  this  realm 
that  we  place  most  of  our  troubled  youngsters  today,  ■‘-׳id  the  i&other  act 
correctly?  What  were  her  reasons  for  her  refusal  to  air  publicly  the  a- 
gony  which  was  a part  of  her  soul?  One  can  only  surmise  that  she  refused 
to  bring  her  problem  to  light  for  fear  of  her  own  position;  that  she  did 
not  want  to  jeapordize  her  life  in  the  eyes  of  her  fellow  man  and  in  the 
eyes  of  her  husband,  -־״Iso,  in  a less  selfish  vein,  she  often  makes  the 
statement  that  she  does  not  want  to  see  R hurt',  either  physically  by  plac- 
ing  her  in  an  institution  or  mentally,  by  bringing  the  ”bad  seed”  into  pub- 
lie  dispbay.  But,  I feel,  the  real  clue  is  to  be  found  in  the  personality 
of  R as  she  is  ”all-of  ©one -piece , self-suffieient"  . Tj]©  author  has  chosen 
to  tall  his  s^ry  of  a rare  case  in  the  annals  of  crime  but  we  know  that 
most  of  us,  the  average  people  living  in  the  -vorld  today,  can  not  and  are 


X. 


4> 


not  "all&of-one  piece".  We  need  others,  we  need  their  help  and  support, 
we  can  not  go  the  way  of  the  world  alone  relying  solely  on  ourselves.  Only 
as  man  learns  to  work  and  live  with  others,  only  as  he  takes  the  offers 

«W  ^ . /fg 


will  be  become  integrated  into  our  society 


ÄÖ  iJJt-L  **  w 

,נ*)1 

of  help  and  guidance  from^bthr©*^  w 


Th^fis  is  something  definitely  missing  in  R:  she  is  not  integrated,  and 

/ 

thus  alone  and  therefor d in  difficulty. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  19th  century,  in  Italy,  there  lived  a man 

whose  name  was  Cesare  Lantroso;  he  was  an  Italien  Jew  and  headed  the  dept, 
of  criminology  at  the  University  of  Turin.  He  is  famous  for  he  maintained 
and  his  views  were  widely  accepted  at  the  time,  that  one  could  acj^ally 
"see"  the  criminal  type.  He  was  a type  of  criminal  anthrojoldgisti^  »hose 
thesis  it  was  that  the  criminal  could  he  discovered  by  the  asymmetry  of 
skull,  msaa  brjin  and  face,  projecting  eyebro!|^s  ard  ears,  insensibixity 
to  pain,  retreating  forehead,  etc.  In  our  day,  of  course,  these  views  have 
become  obsolete  and  we  look  t o e nvironman  t as  the  spawning  place  of  our 
criminals.  Our  author,  then,  deals  with  the  smallest  fraction  of  our  popu 
lation  but  we  must  look,  rather,  to  the  majority  of  criminally  inclined. 
Harsh  and  unnesessary  puniäiment  in  the  heme,  broken  tamilies,  poor  asso 
ciates,  dirty  liidng  quarters  and  neighborhood,  these  are  some  of  the  fact 
ors  which  cause  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  our  day.  Look  at  our  own 
and  those  nearbj׳.  Deplorable  J is  tie  only  description.  Do  you  know  tirsTt 
many  families  live  hare  in  one  apt.,  that  the  children  are  undernour;ilshed 
have  not  enough  clothing,  go  without  shoes  in  the  summer  in  order  to  save 
leather,  that  there  arl'״ shifts  for  the  beds,  that  the  only  r ecreati  onal  fa 
cilities  available  for  these  people  and  tlieir  children  are  the  streets. 

A child  hears,  sees  and  feels  things  due  to  the  proximity  of  his  elders 
which  play  havoc  with  his  mental  hygienes.  They  want  to  rebel,  want  to  run 
away,  want  to  escape  frem  the  H^ardness.  the  dirt,  the  squalor  Snd  the  dis 
interest  of  their  families,  xxnd  one  can’t  blame  them  vary  *uch.  They  seek 
to  give  vent  to  their  inner  feelings  by  violence,  they  too  must  assert  them- 
selves  as  individuals  in  the  circle  of  their  friends,  in  society•  as  a re- 


Xi  (insert) 

“ut  there  is  another  point  1 won  Id  like  to  menti  n,  and  I speak  of 
it  as  a rabhi.  i-erhaps  I ^ because  lama  rabbi, 

path-^s  othersise  this  point^'i^^  never  occur  to  me.  ^ I readin®  tooo 
much  of  my  own  orientation  into  that  of  Wm.  ״arch  wtsn  I say  that  here  in 
our  story  we  have  a subtle  "dig"  at  calculated  religion?  Or,  calculated 
godliness?  Take  R,  for  instance;  always  studying  for  Sunday  0(31001,  know- 
ing  her  lesson  perfectly,  always  want^to  gat  the  prize  for  being  the 
beat  in  religious  Instruction.  By  bei'4  outwardly  religious,  she  wants 
to  create  an  appearance  of  religiosity.  But  we  know  what  gees  on  inside 
of  her!  How  many  of  us,  the  author  might  ask,  are  the  same  way  in  our 
dealings  with  others?  How  many  of  us  adults  figuratstively  and  literally 
prostrate  ourselves  betore  the  altar  of  God  and  thus  are  giving  outward 
evidence  of  our  deep  and  huble  ral Igloslty  a nd  devotion  to  an  ideal.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  seme  of  us  leaie  the  sacred  predimets,  we  turn 
back  to  the  ways  of  evil  and  destruction,  to  being  the  very  opposite  of 
godliness.  Is  our  godliness  as  calculated  as  was  R's,  or  are  we  truly  re- 
ligious.  This  is  something  only  each  and  every  one  of  us  can  really  know. 

.^nd,  b;  the  way,  is  the  author  here  casting  aspersions  on  the  ideaolo• 
gy  of  the  Roman  Chtholic  Onurch?  Their  doctrine  asserts  that  once  a person 
is  baptized,  all  the  Original  •=ln  is  removed  and  ״e  beoo  e pure  and  clean 
before  our  beaker,  ready  to  meet  the  trials  of  life  cleansed  of  all  sin. 

How  would  a catholic  view  the  d.tuation  vdiich  is  part  and  parcel  of  "the 
Bad  Seed".  Are  we  justified  in  touching  on  this  point  at  all,  are  we  ex- 
plorirg  a situation  wric  h mger  entered  the  mind  of  Wm.  torch?  Who  can 
tell,  but  I mention  these  two  points  of  religion  to  you  for  they  mi^t 
give  us  all  s onB  food  for  thought. 


suit,  because  they  have  no  positive  or  constructive  outlet  for  their  e- 

motions,  they  get  into  trouble.  Then  ■ve  sen!  tnem  to  Ref<»־־atones 

this  does  not  solve  anything  either,  of  course,  ( ] 

.hat  then  is  the  section.  3f  any.  Wh־.,  dealing  ״it  h a child  lihe 

R theiB  is  really  ncae  wh  ici.  can  be  offered  in  the  realic  of  her  phyji- 
oal  relationship  to  society,  '״e  can  say  that  her  case  should  have  been 
turned  aver  to^מ-tt ״rities  and  that  the  little  girl  shculd  have  been 
Placed  into  an  institution.  But  it  is  easy  for  us  to  talh,  not  being  faced 
״iththe  problem.  One  other  observation  ״hich  we  may  mahe  is  1iat  the 
mother  shotdd  definitely  i.vea־r.«־™d  sent  those  letters  to  her  husband 
snd  thus  allowed  him  to  share  in  her  trials  a״i  t r i,.  lati  a.  s . a solution 
miöit  then  have  been  reached.  I do  not 

iu’ately  criminal  oif  evil  might  be  helped.  ^ 

the  case  of  our  juv  nils  delinquents,  the«  is  ma.e  hope,  dope  1 , 

and  tlTTOUgti  education,  raisins  the  standard  of  living,  tearing  dam  the 
Slums,  providing  for  mare  pinygrounds  and  chahneling  our  young  peoplejJ  ac 

ז■  u nn  Oinsberg  lecturer  on  ״hild  Behavior  at  Johns  Hopkins 
tivities.  !«'irs . ־^eon  insDerg,  1 _ 

told  the  IT.,  the  other  evc^ng  that  these  five  psi-t־  are  needed  in  any 
good  home,  for  the  sake  of  the  children־  a s־r.e  of  belonging,  a sense  of 
adequacy,  a se«e  of  confidence  in  or.self,  a sense  of  responsibiii^,  a 
aense  of  trust  and  friendship  in  ü.e  home,  -■md  I thirje  st.e  is  rig  an 
.hat  ti.־a  five  can  be  sumied  up  under  one  ״.rd:  Love,  .״th  true  love, 
deep  love,  interested  love,  meaningful  love  and  tender  love  the  child  wi 
grown  into  a decent  human  being  in  later  life  and.  building  our  hopes  on 
these  Children,  ttte  world  will  one  day.  we  pray,  be  safe  for  all. 


Thark  you. 


Nov.  23,  1954 
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Sisterhood  review  of  ^ Heoht»s  -»Child  of  Centi^'• , Nov.  30,  1954. 

Lir.  ^J-echt  has  written  a Dook,  in  an  autobiographical  vein,  which 
fills  one  with  wonder  and  av^e . vVonder,  because  of  all  that  this  ijan 
has  experienced;  awe,  at  how  he  has  been  able  to  survive  in  a world  which, 
he  feels,  stands  arraigned  against  him.  The  book,  ״Child  of  the  Centu- 
ry״,  with  its  630  pages,  is  one  of  vastness,  in  temms  of  material, 

time^,  and  scope,  ^•^ere  is  a man  vAio  lived,  and  was  an  integral  part  of 
America’s  most  turbulant  era;  the  book  tells  of  his  life  and  times  fron 
childhood  to  present  day  experiences,  he  has  known  an  infinite  number  of 
famous  people,  talks  of  them  all,  and  has  a view  on  every  subject  under 
discussion.  You  name  it:  politics,  religion,  sex,  marriage,  divorce, 
movies,  theater,  culture,  internatic !♦^politics,  economics,  history,  etc. 
he  has  a few  lines  to  express  about  each  of  these,  nnd  in  that  short 
recital,  I have  not  even  gone  into  his  specialty,  which  is  writing,  ■^or 
all  the  obscenity,  ^mlgarity,  negativism,  know-it-all  attitude  and  be- 
ligerency  we  can  not  help  but  say  that  Hecht  is  a mast er^raftsman  when 
it  comes  to  writing  his  observations  in  prose.  He  has  a way  of  turning 
a phr׳״se,  of  expressing  ftn  opinion,  xf  a clarity  of  thought  v^hich,  if  you 
overlook  his  editdrial  comment,  fills  you  with  amazement  and  respec^i. 

The  N.y.  Tllikb  review  of  the  book  said  that  Hecht  ”sears  the  pages  with 
his  writing”  and  that  ״B.H.  is  a man  of  feeling  who  lets  his  emotions 
speak  as  none  has  done  since  Thomas  Wolfe.”  It  is  a book  which  delights 
in  the  human  spectacle,  v/hether  painful  or  tragic,  or  solemn  or  joyful, 
whether  good  or  bad,  pontifical  or  devoted  to  the  sensual,  he  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  a spectacular  figure  who  has  seen,  done  and  felt  as  v/ell  as 
tried  so  much  that  he  is  almost  beyond  our  realm  of  understanding.  He 
is  a product  of  an  age  of  long  ago,  an  age  v^here  genius  flourished  and 
where  literature  was  the  means  by  .^hi  ch  a people  expressed  its  feelings. 
Louis  Kronenberger,  in  his  book  ”Company  !banners:  xxxxKi^ialxy  a Cultural 
Inquiry  into  --merican  Life",  says  that  ”the  manners  of  the  1920 ’s  became 
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rebellious  by  in^ient  and  unrepressed  by  circumstance:  there  seems  to  fee 
a terrible  misunderstanding  on -the  part  of  a great  many  people  to  the 
effect  that  when  you  cease  to  believe  you  may  cease  to  behave.״  (p.  19) 
Perhaps  the  clue  to  the  a^^e  is  to  be  found  in  these  words,  '״the  ceasing 
to  behave״.  It  was  an  era  of  dog-eat-dog,  of  lusty  drinking,  of  women 
(preferably  of  easy  virtufe ) , of  deaths,  murdeßs,  rapes,  beheadings  and 
any  number  of  causes  espoused  by  the  intelligentsia  for  no^  better  reason 
than  they  had  to  do  it.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  of  feyfc  era,  of 
^erica  dissipating  itself  in  the  period  after  the  first  world  wj(5ar.  I 
believe  that  hewis  kumford,  in  his  book  ״In  the  ■^’*ame  of  banity"  spells 
this  thought  correctly  when  he  maintains  that  "No  one  can  understand  the 
literature  of  the  last  half  century,  its  contradictions,  its  dehumanization 
its  preoccupation  with  violence , its  increasing  unintelligibility,  v\410 
does  not  understand  the  great  breach  that  iV.w.I  affected  in  the  human 
mind.100) ״).  It  is  in  this  millieu  that  we  place  BH,  who  feels  himself 
a ״child  of  the  century״. 

I have  already  noted  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  väjdume  with  which 
we  must  deal  and  so  I have  taken  it  upon  myself  to  rearrange  it  somewhat. 
-4.1though^״r.  •i^echt  flits  back  and  forth,  side^vays  aud  around  in  his  life, 
we  shall  try  to  establish  some  order  by  pursuing  his  often  erratic  path 
in  chor onological  fashion,  ks  such  it  has  been  necessary  to  chop  !,ip  the 
book  here  and  there  but,  in  the  end,  I feel  it  adds  to  our  understanding. 

BH  was  born  in  Racine  Wiscons  in,  a small  tov/n  in  .־ihich  his  parents  tried 
their  ^est  to  make  a living.  He,  by  virtue  of  his  parents’  affiliation, 
is  Jewish^ although  this  factor  does  not  enter  into  his  life  until  a much 
later  date.  He  opens  his  book  by  asking  a very  persoml  and  subjective 
question,  shaving  his  insight,  his  mode  of  -»/ritaig,  his  efforts  to  find 
himself,  "Who  am  I?״,  is  the  title  of  book  I;  iamiidiately  we  are  plunged 
into  a two-fold  aspect  of  who  he  is.  On  a spiritual  level,־  he  ^eaks  of 
God,  organized  religion,  thought,  man,  politics.  In  the  realm  of  the  mare 
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material  or  practical,  he  sj^aks  in  terms  of  sex,  L&rriage,  vv  or  king, 
and  an  appraisal  of  his  parents  as  people.  Let  us  hear  v’hat  his  views 
are  in  the  realm  of  ideas,  ״The  mind  of  man  is  much  like  the  ocean,  ־^t 
too  has  remaindd  fresh  and  active  despite  tie  cataclysms  that  have  afflict׳ 
ed  it.  In  the  nid^t  the  ocean  becomes  a tl:.  eologian  anä  debates  with  me 
the  existence  and  nature  of  God,  Looking  at  the  rain  of  stars  across 
incomprehensible  space  I inCiUirej  Do  I see  a house,  I am  certain  inst^tly 
that  someone  built  it.  .*.nd  intelligence  ooneived  it,  j-^ands  constructed 
it.  Obviously  it  is  an  intelligence  that  can  conceive  of  me  mare  easily 
than  I of  it.  Vi/hen  I consider  that  all  the  theologians,  physicists,  poets, 
saints  and  philosophers  have  not  succeeded  in  a hundred  centuries  in 
arriving  at  the  dimmest  understa rjdi.i^  of  this  universe-spawning  intelli- 
gence,  I am  inclined  to  question  the  existence  of  human  reason  rather  than 
that  of  God... A simple  fact  entered  my  head  one  äaj/L  and  put  an  end  to  my 
revolt  against  Deity,  It  oc cured  to  me  that  God  vvas  not  engaged  in  cor- 
rupting  the  mind  of  man  but  in  creating  it,,, I have  gained  little  from  iljy 
new  understanding  of  God  but  a sense  of  proportion,  and  one  not  in  my 
favor,  I recognize  my  notions  as  a sort  of  reli^on,  one  that  apologizes 
for  humanity  ;vith  the  credo.  It  is  not  done  yet.  It  is  only  begun” (7-9) 

H,  is  not  too  happy  about  organized  religion  and  feels,  erroneously  to 
my  v/ay  of  thinking,  something  viiich  has  been  discussed  in  countless  serm- 
0ns,  that  religion  calls  far  an  ”echo”  on  the  part  of  man  rather  than 
stimulating  and  original  ”thought1 ” .״  sit  beside  my  ocean  and  recite  a 
first  catechism.  I'hat  God  has  managed  to  survive  the  inanities  of  the 
religions  that  do  Him  homage  is  truly  miraculous  proof  of  jiis  existence. 

The  k^voledge  of  God  must^e  so  deep  in  the  human  soul  tla  t none  of  the  re^- 
ligions  have  been  able  to  destrjjy  Him,  This  is  truly  a thing  of  vX)nder. 

If  without  love,  aw^ , song,  ritual  or  reverence,  then  how  do  1 v/orship 
God?  I think  of  Him.צ1 ) ״).  Ivian,  naturally,  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
system^  which  re  ligi  o^^s  es’^ouse  but  we  must  be  careful  to  exclude  from 
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all  those  who  are  bogged  down  by  taboos,  those  ״who  do  not  have  the 
intellectual  courage  to  cross  a street  against  a traffic  light".  And 
yet  there  is  good  in  every  man,  Love  is  the  uniting  force,  ״A  manSs 
desire  to  hear  the  intimate  cry  of  another's  heart  never  lessens,  Vi/hen 
he  hears  it,  somethi remarkable  than  peace,  honor  and  solvercy  appear  in 
his  life, ־‘ ־^e  buds  againj^  through  love,  h.0  comes  into  a sort  of  spectacu- 
lar  existence  in  another's  need  of  hi:.,  Kis  humanity  fizzes  in  him  because 
another  soul  desires  him.  Love  is  the  magician  that  pulls  him  out  of  his 
own  hat. "(20).  is  a man  with  such  diverse  views  wi!o  is  able  to  re- 

sign  from  the  Socialist  party tjxa  at  the  age  of  11,  swaCt  who  was  first  de- 
stined  t o be  a concert  violinist  by  his  mother,  vAio  soon  saw  the  error 
of  her  ways.  Kis  father  was  a business  man  in  the  larger  sense  of  the 


wor^d;  he  tried  his  h^d  at  many  buo^ne-ese^:  but  failed  in  almost  all,  e 
v/as  a man  of  impracticality , a man  of  vision  who  had  uever  read  any  of 
the  "good"  books  but  who  used  his  spare  money  to  buy  them  for  his  son.  ^t 


was  mother  who  attempted  to  hold  things  together,  who  reigned  in  the 
kitchen  and  home  as  a *^ewish  '<,ueen,  even  if  that  queen  had  her  palace  in 
the  nondescript  city  of  Racine,  Wise,  But  with  parents  co  ::e  family.  There 
are  uncles  and  aunts,  cousins  and  nephev^s,  all  described  in  a loving  and 
doting  way,  characters  of  the  old  country,  reading  the  Yiddish  pfifiers-who 
have  somehow  been  transported  to  this  country  and  who  have  never  quite 
stopped  being  amazed  at  what  is  happening  to  them.  There  is  the  endless 
round  of  ‘Jewish  a ctivity:  all  the  noisy,  food-smelling  ho  es  or  waste  of 
time  on  local  color — the  potpouri  of  tenements,  sweatshops,  card  games, 
weddings,  circumcisions,  synagogues,  wakes  and  a never-ending  kitchen 
festival.  H,  brings  them  all  to  Racine  where  they  sit,  "drinking  beer, 
roaring  with  laughter,  stripped  to  their  undershirts,  and  in  uncorseted 
kimonos,  and  trying  with  one  another  in  a sort  of  Yiddish  Canterbury  Tales. 
But  what  I saw  and  heard  never  changed.  It  aged  and  died.  Lt  grew  sad  witlן 
the  troiJDles  of  gall-bladders , livers,  kidney  stones,  swollen  feet,  and 
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palsied  hands.  But  its  heart  never  changed.  The  love  that  was  on  the 
back  porch  never  vanished."  (87-8)  .**I  leave  them  on  the  back  porch  singing, 
all  still  young,  all  dizzied  with  firewords  and  a new  langiage , all  full 
of  beer  and  turbulence  with  undaunted  lusts.  And  I say,  if  ever  a man  had 

guardian  angers,  they  were  mine"  (109) 

The  early  years  in  Racine  also  bring  other  novel  expefience^:  sex 
comes  to  the  fore,  he  becanes  a man.  karriage  is  considered,  books  are 
read  and  digested  and  tteir  material  filed,  school  is  attended,  money  is 
earned,  impressions  are  recorded  and  vve  feel  that  a sensitive,  enlightened 
boy  emerges  out  of  tlie  back  woods  area  and  is  now  prepared  to  enter  the 
vvorld  of  higher  education.  As  a matter  of  fact,  H.  does  go  to  *College 
but  stays  for  only  2 days.  In  the  summer  of  1910  he  enrolls  at  U . of  .י/., 
at  a time  when  he  was  16  years  old.  He  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  bciences  but  finds  little  of  interest  for,  ״as  far  as  I cculd  make  out, 
the  university  had  nothing  to  teach  me.  i had  already  read  nearly  all  the 
books  listed  in  the  A1־ts  and  Sciences  prospectus.״  /!/hen  he  makes  tiie  fatal 
mistake  of  voicing  this  opinion  in  public,  he  is  asked  to  apo^i-ogize  to 
the  less  educated  members  of  his  group.  He  is  the  wrong  man  to  apologize; 
rather  than  do  this,  he  packs  his  bags,  leaves  on  the  first  train  for  Chi- 
cago  and  thus  enters  the  career  with  which  he  was  to  be  identified  for  the 

next  quarter  of  a century. 

Chicago:  city  of  fame  and  fortune,  of  murder  and  life,  of  poverty  and 
riches,  of  almost  every  literary  luminary  of  that  early  era  of  the  present 
century.  Chicago:  the  meeting  place  of  the  american  intelligentsia.  H. 
«rites  "ky  years  in  C.  wore  full  of  this  mothlike  avidity  that  kept  me 
beating  around  the  days  as  if  they  were  shining  lamps.  When  1 look  back 
to  that  time  I see  the  city  as  I saw  it  then,  all  at  once;  no  sperate  stro. 
neighborhoods  or  buildings  but  a great  gathering  of  life,  an  army  encanq?- 
ed  behind  windows.  At  16,  the  v/indows  of  buildings  became  a new  poetry 
in  my  mind.  Their  sameness,  numerousness  and  metronomic  sweep  excited  ae  . 


$ thought  of  windows  as  if  the^r  werej^in  the  heads  of  people  rather  than 
in  the  walls  of  buildings  .112 ) ״ ) . By  a series  of  circumstances,  H.  gets 
a job  as  a reporter,  vÄiich  is  a term  then  loosely  applied  to  him  for  he 
was  no  more  than  a glorified  messenger  boy.  ^ut  he  breathes  the  air  of 
the  editorial  rooms,  the  presses,  the  nonchalant  air  of  the  men  on  duty 
and  patiently  sits  day  after  day,  week  after  week  waiting  for  an  assig^ 
ment,  any  duty  which  would  make  him  a part  of  the  office  routine.  rd.l21f. 
V»ell,  now  that  his  name  has  sounded  in  the  world  of  men,  as  he  so  beauti- 
fully  phrased  it,  things  b€gin  to  happen,  iיוirst  he  becomes  a/picture  chas- 
er,  which  means  that  he  must  snatch  copies  of  raped,  deseased,  convicted, 
beaten,  persecuted,  despised  or  honored  individuals,  v^o  do  not  want  to 
have  their  pictures  stolenTaöär  used  on  the  front  pages  of  Yellow  Journa־־ 
lism  newspapers.  In  order  to  get  these  pictures,  anything  goes,  and  I 
mean  that  literally.  The  next  step  upwards  is  to  write  up  feature  stories 
any  story  as  long  as  it  sells  an  edition.  Of  course,  whai  the  assingment 
was  originally  made,  nothing  was  said  that  these  stories  must  picture 
events  which  actually  Wppeנid . as  such,  H.  the  man  of  infinite  resources, 
makes  up  news^tories  as  he  goes  along.  One  ^h  example,  one  of  the  iat 
stories  without  vulgarity,  goes  as  follows ; p.  134.  *■411  this  writing,  of 

course,  was  done  wöh  picturespe  metaphors,  analogies,  horror,  blood  and 
thunder,  cyncism  and  sarcasm.  The  leaddr  in  department,  and  a hero 

of  H’s,  was  the  Baltemordan,  H.L.  Mencken,  p.  176.  This  was  the  man  to 
be  copied  not  only  by  the  other  leading  vvr iters  of  the  e_^  but  also  by  H. 

^0'-  ^ ^3  an  editor  of  the  intellectual'׳Chi.  Literary  Times׳,  and  as  writer  of 
the  now  famous 1001 ״  afternoons  in  ^hicago״  , he  bocans  a personality  in 
his  own  right.  Of  course,  H*s  v\/riting  evolved  and /ץ  formula  ted  a style 

of  his  own.  He  wrote  voluminously,  day  and  night  and  always  threw  the 
finished  product  into  the  furnace.  He  says,  ״To  destroy  wbat  !^ote  seem- 
ed  tMe  logical  thing  to  do,  not  because  I thought  the  writing  bad  Lut 
cause  it  was  finished.  The  appearance  of  words  on  paper  delighted  me  asÄ  a 
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new  set  of  toys  did  in  my  childhood.  I loved  to  form  them,  to  watch  sent 
ences  build,  to  see  phrases  co.re  into  existence  and  tie  mysterious  archi- 
techui^e  of  thought  raise  its  penciled  sky  line, (203).  You  can  see,  just 
from  these  few  lines  how  lyrically  he  writes  at  this  ti1;je  but  consider 
this  early  effort  which  he  cites  as  an  example  of  th  e type  tt  literature 
which  poured  fran  hiis  pen  and  which  found  a merciful  end  in  the  ash  can, 

ן 

"Steve  Orogan  staggered  out  of  iviiimie  Sheema^^s  brcthe)^!  with  the  wind  in 
his  hair,  a wad  of  tobacco?^  in  his  mouth  and  a bullet  in  his  heart",  -“־nd 

V_y 

with  being  a young,  developing  writer,  canes  the  opportunity  of  neeting  o- 


-ד  Sinclair  l׳ews  , Fanny  Brice,  John  Barrymore  are 


ther  promis  : 


just^-fiame^menti  oned  in  passing,  almost  intimates;  but  listen  to  the  vvon- 

derful  way,  almost  an  0,  •^^nrv^ay,  in  which  he  introduces  us  to  these 

two  great  men.  Andersen,  p.  2^-5;  Carl  Sandburg,  V*  245.  ■^ut  amid  all 

the  vice,  corruption,  death,  hangings,  decapitations,  insan^  prostitution 

and  the  like,  H,  has  time  for  a few  welljfgfekarded  moments  to  look  up  from 

the  dirt  and  turn  his  eye  in  the  direction  of  a terrible,  shaking  exper^nc 

Injfact,  the  same  sort  of  incident  occurs  twice  and  it  bears  menticningj  I 

think  it  adds  to  the  evaluation  of  H.,  of  his  biterness,  his  cynicism,  his 

besmirched  mind,  his  negative,  sadistic  outlook  on  all  human  society,  ־^here 

/ 

are  two  stories  which  he  covers^  here  is  the  first  of  these;  but  both  show 
thöf^dakneus  in  man,  his  drive  for  survival,  his-^reveri:al  of  formXromthe 

(y  . (y 

Bivine  to  that  of  the  swine.  Two  bro  hers,  p.^46-7,  Spencer,  p.  256  f f . 
it  is  from  this  type  of  life  that  BH  departs  one  bright  day,  the  center  of 
the  literary  w©rld  having  shifted  to  New  York,  In  the  city  «hich  he  loafed 
so  wedl,  where  he  had  found  a ho.  e , a profession  and  where  he  had  become 
a recognized  professional  in  his  field,  a literary  stagnation  had  set  in. 

The  leading  competitor,  the  *Chicago  Nerald  Examiner  printed  its  farevvell 
to  one  of  its  "'hi.  sons;  it  called  on  Chi.  to  fly  its  flags  at  half  mast 
because  Ben  ■‘•!echt  vvas  leavirg  town. 

'‘*־nd  vvhat  of  the  new  city?  Hei^e  is  the  v/ay  he  found  it  upon  his  arrival 
in  1924.  "It  was  devotee  to  pleasure,  particularly  to  the  pleasure  of  not 
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giving  a damn,  Seriousness  was  an  un-N .Yorkish  quality.  N.Y.  insisted 

that  all  its  idols  v1?ear%rin^.  It  regarded  all  foreign  events,  includi..g 

the  first  WN ^ as  entertainment.  It  believed  that  any  war  could  be  won  by 

writing  the  rit,.ht  songs  far  it,  and  not  losing  your  sense  of  h’״jnor.  Its 

patriotism  consisted  of  admiring  itself  aödently,  ^t  doted  on  its  own 

charms.  It ^ chorus  girls,  and  Mad  •tetters,  its  bootleggers,  its  gangsters 

its  sports  and  its  wags. ..The  insularity  of  N.Y.  was  as  deep  as  its  build־- ־ 

ings  were  high.  Beyond  Ihs  confines  lay,  to  the  best  of  its  knowledge, 

a region  overrun  by  cow-punchers,  religious  fanatics  and  old  ladies.  It 

was  a bold  town,  indeed,  sharp-tongued,  and  individualistic.  Its  credo 

had  it  that  New  Yorkers  were  a master  race  .357-8 )’י) . It  is  in  this  period 

that  H.  comes  into  Ms  own  as  a national  figure,  a writer  of  good  repu- 

tat  ion  whose  scripts  are  sought  in  Holly  woo  d,'^' Broad  way;  whose  pen  is  ready 

to  castigate  one  and  all  at  a moments  notice  and  there  are  not  many  who 

escape  his  bitter  wrath.  Actors,  actj^resses,  movies,  democracy.  Hitler, 

Germany,  government  officials  are  indicted  rightly  or  wrongly;  in  justice 

or  with  prejudice,  vvith  bitter  hatred  or  v/ith  a sarctem  which  tears  them 

into  pieces,  i^'or  instance,  in  a scathing  indictment  of  McCarthy  he  has 

this  to  say,  ”For  a human  being  to  apologize  for  any  ideas  he  may  have  ^ 

sported  with^is  to  deny  more  than  his  •*־'■merican  rights.  He  denies  his  human 

rights,  ^vmericans  who  are  guilty  of  flushes  of  anarchy,  atheism  or  Mori 

Marx  are  guilty  of  nothing.  Thinking,  right  or  w^rng,  is  the  chief  busi- 

ness  of  a human  being,  as  we  used  to  say,  free  speech  is  ii.m0rica’s  price- 

/ 

less  heritage.  In  my  youth  this  last  sentence  was  a cliche  without  which 
a politician  could  not  get  elected  anything,  from  dog  catcher  to  ■^res.  To- 
day  it  is  a statement  that,  likely  as  not,  can  fetch  a voter  a small  jail 
sentence.”  (366).  Or,  on  the  movies:  ”For  40  years  the  movies  have  drumm- 
ed  away  on  the  **m.  character.  They  have  fed  it  naivitee  in  doses  r5v־sr  befor« 
administered  to  any  people.  They  have  slapped  into  the  ־“m.  mind  more  human 


misinfo imation  injone  evening  than  the  Dark  ^ges  could  mustei  in  a decade. 
One  basic  plot  only  has  appeared  daily  in  their  15,000  theaters — the 


triumph  of  virtue  and  the  overthrow  of  wickedness .The  effect  on  the  -י®, 
mind  of  this  40  year  barrage  of  ״!other  Goose  platitudes  and  primitive  valen 
tines  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  movie»  became  for  a generation  the  fa- 
Vorlte  entertainment  of  all  ^m.  classes... Üh  Not  oiiy  is  the  plot  the  same 
but  the  characters  in  it  never  vary.  Tuese  characters  must  always  be  good 
or  bad,  never  human,  in  order  not  to  confuse  the  plot  of  Virtue  Triumph- 
Ing.This  could  be  best  achieved  by  stereotypes  a fraction  removed  from 
those  in  the  comic  strips."  (468g).  amid)^  all  this  vll.  Iflcation  he 
has  not  lost  his  ability  to  write  down  precisely  that  which  he  sees,  in 
pioturespue  style.  One  time,  after  recovering  from  an  operation,  he  is 
wheeled  in  his  bed  out  unto  a terrace,  to  the  benefit  of  the  summer 
sun.  "The  trip  mads  me  dizzy.  ;Vhen  I opened  my  ayes  I beheld  scsne  38 
fellow  invalids  basking  in  beds  and  wheel  chairs.  The  sight  of  than  shook- 
ed  me.  ihey  were  haggard-faced,  sunken-eyed,  Tubes  ran  frau  their  ־toellies 
to  jars  on  the  roof  flom■.  The  knowledge  that  I was  one  of  them,  haggard, 
and  sunken  eyed  made  me  miserable.  I had  not  thought  of  myself  as  a pa- 

thetlo  invalid  and  seeing  m(fsalf  now  in  the  faces  of  these  fellows,  I de- 
manded  to  be  taken  back  to  my  room.512) ״), 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  simply  dealt  with  an  objective  evaluation  of 
H^s  life.  He  worked  and  lived,  he  did  things  of  which  some  of  us  approve 
and  other  disapproave.  But  now  wc  move  closer  to  home,  to  Judaism,  to 
Zionism,  to  Palestine  in  the  days  of  the  Irgun.  It  will  not  be  so  easy 
for  us  to  be  objective  and  many  of  you,  I’M  sure,  vdll  soon  be  squirming 
in  your  chairs  as  you  listen  to  the  tale  of  a man  who  fights  for  a ca^ue 
which  he  believes  to  be  just  and  right.  M becar.es  one  of  tiie  leaders 
of  the  Irgun,  terrorist,  movement  whichseeks  to  free  Palestine  of  its  Brit- 
ish  overseers  by  force  and  violence.  H.  certainly  never  was  a professing,  I 
or  as  we  would  say  positive,  Jew.  He  vas  born  a Jew  and  that  vas  it.  But  I 
in  the  course  of  time  he  marries,  is  divorced  and  then  meets  a girl  who  I 
comes  from  a background  where  Judaism  is  expressed  in  every  way  of  life.  I 


His  second  wife  stems  from  a long  line  of  rabbis,  from  eastern  europe  and 
she  and  her  family  have  been  brou^t  up  in  an  era  of  violence,  revolutional־ 
activity  ani  rebellion  against  Caarist  persecution.  I’hey  are  ardent  ^ion- 
ists.  I think,  and  this  is  a personal  opinion,  that  H.  became  so  sympa־־ 
thetic  to  the  Irgun  cause  due  to  two  factors:  1)  the  dynai^c  ^v^lent , ^ 

revolutionary  trained  background  of  his  wife  whi  ch  plan  tie  d^in  his 

mind,  that  one  had  to  fight  for  a cause  ^vith  every  power  at  ones  comman(^ 
an«  that  diplomacy  and  tact  had  no^^  place  in  the  Jewish  cause  which  haj^ 
not  progressed  in  2000  years  due  to  the  failure  of  diplomacy,  arid  2)  that 
the  background  of  H.  in  ^hicago,  all  the  violence,  action,  and  hardness 
tavard  life,  made  him  susceptible  t o an  appeal  of  the  Irgun  nature  and 
opened  his  mind  tc/working  with  these  terrorist  organizations,  .ai  this, 
naturally,  coincided  with  the  extermination  of  6 million  Jews  in  Europe 
and  the  lack  of  initiative  taken  on  the  part  of  the  ■־״merican  Jews  in  pro- 
testing  this  outrage  against  their  coreligionists.  The  Jews  of  U.o.  wer^ 
silent  because  Joseph  ^nnedy,  ambassador  to  London,  had  told  them  that 
׳’any  Je.vish  outcries  would  impede  wic<)itory  over  the  Cxermans.  It  ould  m ״^ 
the  world  feel  that  a Jewish  War  was  going  on.”  (520 j ^s  such,  H.  has  only 
love  for  those  dedicated  to  action j all  those  who  advocate  peaceful  means 
toward  acliieving,  a state  in  th  e middle  East  are  traitors  to  the  cause. 
Step_^1n  Wise  becomes  the  arch -villain,  EDR  is  little  less  than  a beast 
who  devours  and  is  willing  to  let  otters  devour  Jaws  for  his  own  political 
gains.  Hitler  and  LicCarthy  are^one  and  the  sane,  '^ov,  Dewey  is  overcome 
by  the  influence  of  0.  'Wise  and  Baruch  is  just  a pawn  in  the  hands  of  i’DH. 
läge  after  pajo  of  villification , sentence  sentence  of  accusations, 

word  after  ward  of  bitterness,  hate  and  «^oueatrdrr-Ti . Note  the  biterness 
of  this  less  violent  appraisal  if  S.iii/ise^  ”1  first  became  aware  that  there 
■v\^as  annoyance  with  me  among  ^ews  vvh®n  2>W , head  of  the  Jews  of  N,Y.,  tead  of 
the  Ziionists  and,  as  I knew  fr011j!reading  the  papers,  head  of  almost  every- 
thing  noble  in  Je.vry,  telephoned  me  at  the  “־Igonquin  Hotel,  where  I 
had  pitched  my  Jevvish  tent.  Rabbi  w said  he  would  like  to  see  me  immediate 
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ly  in  his  rectory.  Kis  voice,  which  was  sonorous  and  ii-pressive,  irritated 
me.  I had  never  knov/n  a man  jith  a sonorous  and  impressive  voice  who  was 
not  either  a con  man  or  a had  actor.  I explained  that  I.\as  very  busy  and 
unable  to  step  out  of  my  hotel.  ״Then  I shall  tell  you  now,  over  the  bale- 
phonfi^  what  I had  hoped  totell^ou  in  my  study,  said  Rv/,  I have  read  your 
pageant  script  and  I disapprove  of  it.  I must  ask  you  to  cancel  this  pa- 
geant  and  discontinue  all  your  further  activities  in  behalf  of  the  <^ews , 

נ(*  you  wish  hereafter  to  work  for  the  J.  Cause,  you  will  please  consult  me 
and  let  me  advice  you,״  I hung  up  at  this  point.”  (564).  By  means  of  this 
episode  and  one  other,  he  realizes  that  not  all  the  Jev^s  are  with  him  in 
his  beloved  endeavor.  soon  finds  out  what  it  means  to  deal  ^vith  *^ews, 
with  ■their  varying  shades  of  opinions  and  beliefs.  It  is  a circumstance 
which  we,  in  the  !*wish  field  know  all  too  well.  Here  is  ^at  happened 
when  he  called  a meeting  of  rep  re  sent  at  ives  of  33  organizat^*  in  order 
to  obtain  their  permisk^^for  presenting  a pagejfiant . p.  5UB-7 , heedless 
to  say,  as  much  sccrn  as  he  heaps  u^on  his  american  Je..ry , he  scorns  the 
Israeli  representatives  twice  as  h^ard,  Weizman,'^Ben-G-urion  are  not  much 
more  than  gangsters;  politicians  who  have  made  a potentiaäi,st3ci3£  powerful 
and  influential  state  into  a mere  äiell,  co1נfined  and  isolated  among  a 
sea  of  enmity.  As  such,  and  in  presenting  his  ^lost  biased  views,  he  makes 
severcx^  errors  , glar ing  trcr-Ts-ay  th  e . It  is  true,  ^or  in- 

stance,  th  every  close  student  of  history  knows  that  FDR  was  not  overly 
friendly  to  the  Jews  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  mare  than  any  other  man 
to  save  a larger  number  of  hl^e  unfortunate  people.  Also,  the  state  of 
Israel,  realistically  speaking,  could  not  have  become  anyjlarger  for  al- 
though  the  Haganah  forces  v/ere  sweeping  into  .^ab  held  territory  at  an 
amazing  1^^,  and  were  about  to  enter  Cairo,  messages  were  received  from 
British  aid  U.&.  officialdom  which  stated  that  if  the  armies  would  pene- 
träte  any  further  all  aid  would  henceforth  be  withheld.  The  Israe^lis 

had  no  choice  but  to  turn  back.  Thirdly,  H.  mentions  a secret  pact  which 
■was  to  give  Palestine  to  the  British  after  the  war  and  FDR  was  not  to 
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violate  this  pact  in  any  way.  il.  gives  this  impression  that  this  pact  was 
something  new  and  eviäi,  specifically  intended  to  destroy  any  thought  the 
Jev^s  might  have  for  a homeland.  This  too  is  wrong;  the  pact  antedates  the 
war  and  became  obsolete  due  to  the  course  of  events. 

At  long  last,  H.  returns  to  peafe  and  relative  normalcy,  watching  his 
child,  lenriy,  become  an  actret-s.  He  sits  down  to  write  of  his  life,  of 
his  loves,  of  the  things  he  has;een,  heard,  done  and  thought;  he  sees  him- 
self  in  his  child  and,  perh׳’ps  on  a note  of  optimism,  sees  ־tiie  world  go^ 
along  on  its  merry  way.  Who  am  I,  he  asks  at  the  very  outsei.  say,  you 
are  BH,  for  better  or  for  worse,  and  you  are  a part  of  tha^  20th  century,”־ 
In  this  brief  time,  then,  I have  attempted  to  discuss  a man  and  his  book; 

\ C ׳ ^ 

I;  nave  done  poorly  at  my  appointed  task,  i could  literally  speak  to  you 
for  hours  because  I feel  that  I have  not  doij^  justice  to  any  of  his  -P®®" ioci^ 

^ J.  V, 

fantastic  and  violent  life.  I have  succeeded  if  I have  let  you  have 
a glimpse,  and  a fleeting  one  at  that,  of  3•  man.  ^ critical  review  of  his 
book,  appearing  in  the  Oct,  54  issue  of  Commentary  magazine,  has  this  to 
say,  "he  is  a word  slinger  rather  than  a stylist,  master  of  invective  rath 
er  than  wit,  crackpot  philosopher  and  calculating,  romantic  cynic  and  cruel 
sentimentalist,  th^d-rate  ^encken."  (374)  aIso  ,"he  can  only  maintain  his 
own  stature  by  dwarfing  others.  To  justify  himself  he  must  make  ?yers|־|pody 
else  seem  worse,  ^nd,  in  the  end,  he  must  deny  the  very  existence  of  V^i- 
tue. "$376).  or,  "What  a silly,  surly,  irresponsible  fellow  BH  makes  of  him 
self,  whatever  his  talents.  Was  this  once  the  gay  desperado  of  .anerican 
letters,  the  d:.rling  of  the  literary  rebels,  the  g^sJLky  soul  of  the  lost 
generation — my  generation?  I'or  I t 00  can  claim  with  BH  to  ■j^e  a child  of 
the  Cenliury  ."  (377)  . 

And  it  is  with  this  reviewers  last  sentence  in  mind,  that  I wculd  like 
to  phrase  for  you  some  of  my  own  sentiments  on  the  matter;  not  30  much  in 
the  spirit  of  criticism  and  evaluation!  for  that  is  your  task  ^ut  in  a spi- 

rit  of  search  and  philosophy.  You  and  and  this  is  most  important,  are 
also  Children  of  the  Century.  You  and  I are  geniuses  for  we  have  tried  to 
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live  and  are  alive  in  a world  which,  if  we  believe  BH,  is  rotten  to  the 

core,  ■öut,  you  know,  Leonardo  De  Vinci  also  lived  in  a time  which  was 

filled  with  horror  and  with  shame,  with  murders  and  intrigues  and  see 

what  he  gave  to  the  wcrld,  what  he  pictured  for  us  in  -lott  01^  • Progress, 

thought,  stimulation,  advance,  invention,  life•  these  wei e his  cabling 

cards.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  be  too  critical  of  H.  for  the  kind 

of  life  he  live(^  for  mare  than  being  a child  of  the  century,  he  was  a 

child  of  the  20 ’s,  an  era.  His  convictions  and  his  appraisals  of  our  so- 

ciety  are  mirrored  in  the  writings  of  others:  Herman  Hesse  and  Thomas 

mann  in  Germany,  ilarcel  Proust  and  Andre  Gide  in  Prance,  Joyce  and  J^liot 

and  Lawrence  in  England,  Hemingway,  Faulkner  and  Waldo  Frank  in  the  U.a. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  vvriter,  H.,  suffers  from  a serious  malady: 

he  never  outgrew  the''glamour  of  the  era  of  vJiich  he  was  a part.  H©  never 

matured  to  the  realization  that  society,  as  well  as  man,  progress^  and 

that  this  progress  is  a mirror  of  the  times  and  not  the  hangings,  dirt  and 

filfth,  the  inanities  of  man  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  20th  century, 

ne  is  negative,  on  the  outside  of  life,  he  is  clinical  and  dissecting;  he 

disembowels  man  and  does  not  make  him  whole  again.  As  ־^ewis  Mumford  says, 

look  into  the  paintings  of  Picasso,  ”the  greatest  draftsman  of  kha:  our  time 

and  possibly  the  greatest  ^rtist,  every  manner  of  deformation,  accentuated 

on 

by  violent  contrasts  in  color,  was  practiced  by  the  hum^an  image,  once  con- 
ceived  as  the  very  temple  of  divinity .132 ) ״() . It  is  like  being  faced  with 
a Roch^ak  test:  a series  of  blotches  on  paper,  each  curve  and  corner  hav- 
ing  a meaning  and  having  significance  but  yet  the  whole  having  elation 
to  sa;1e thing  which  is  pressing  in  the  mind  of  man.  Again,  to  quote  Mum- 
ford  and  echo  the  thoughts  of  iarnonenberg , ”Instead  of  the  whole  man,  our 
v/riters  have  created  only  a Surrealist  Man,  disemboweled  like  a ^ali  figure, 
kicking  his  own  severed  head  across  a blasted  landscape . Certainly , the 
whole  man  is  not  included  in  the  po^iular  tallies  of  the  Naked,  and  the  Dead, 

from  John  Dos  Pass  os  to  Norman  Ma116^  (lOV)  . 

'<hat  and  who,  then,  are  v;e?  to  paraphrase  BH.  <Ve  are  the  whole  of 
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man,  living  in  the  EOth  century  but  living  in  an  era  ״Aiioh  is  good  as  well 
as  evil,  which  is  positive  far  all  its  negative  aspects.  .Ve  can  not  pay 
homage  to  the  one  and  ignore  the  other;  we  cannot  survive  if  we  cast  a- 
side  the  positive  and,eliable.  It  is  good  to  read  a book  like  Yacht’s  once 
in  a while  but  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  .ili  of  life.  If  I may,  I 
wouia  like  to  make  the  dismembered  man  of  the  20 's  vAiole  again,  a unit, 
a being,  created  in  the  image  of  Sod,  .vith  all  the  faults  but  still  with 
many  virtues,  lian  in  our  society,  in  order  for  civilization  to  survive, 
mustpS&^e  the  events  which  take  place  in  the  37th  chapt p of  the  book 
of  Ezekiel,  also  a noted  author  of  another  century  of  violence,  rebellion 

disrespect  and  hatred.  As  in  the  Valley  of  Dry  ״ones,  so  our  day 

BH  of  Racine,  Chicago,  Hollywood  and  ״ew  York.  Uodem 

man  stands  upright,««  ״iLh  a faith  in  the  future  ,-a  belief  in  the  present 
The  bones  of  disconent,  analysis,  negativism,  cynicism,  ire  ny  and  joy  in 
the  wallowing  in  the  blood  and  refuse  of  others,  shall  be  united,  shall 
be  covei^^l^fÄatrs ״ ^5־.md  said  unto  me,  Horn  of  ״an,  can 

ttose  tones  live?  ״to  I said,  Ü lord  God,  'I'hou  knowest.  Then  j/e  said  unto 
me,  irophesy  unto  the  breath,  son  of  man.  Thus  saith  the  herd  God,  Come 
frm  the  four  .vlnds,  0 breath  and  breathe  upon  these  slain  that  they  may 
live.  00  I prophesied  as  He  had  commanded  me,  and  the  breath  came  into 
them,  and  they  lived  and  they  stood  upon  their  feat.37 ) .״:Sff). 

"hank  you. 


